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PREFACE   TO  THE   UNIVERSITY  EDITION.* 

The  author  of  the  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Public  with  a  few 
remarks  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  anil  oi  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  useful  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
Bistory. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  lie  has 
(timed  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modern 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Roman  History ;  and  in  both  Audent  and  Modern  History  he 
has  carefully  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
History  of  the  mosl  important  nations— grouping  aroimd  thein,  and  treat- 
ing as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others, — and  by  bringing 
out  in  bold  relief  i.he  mam  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  com- 
paratively an  import;!  iit  collateral  details,  he  !,a-  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  bo  possible  to  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative; while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whol«  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  Notes  throughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
events  a  distinct  "  local  habitation."  hut  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
planatory historical  informal  ion.  not  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impair  the  iin-ity  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
of  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Sec- 
tion, given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  'is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  place  of  questions. 
*  In  tha  "School  Edition,"  Port  III.,  containing  "  Oiuliuea  of  the  Philosophy  of  Iliitov  "  !■ 
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'▼  PREFAOE. 

The  author  ha?  devoted  less  space  to  the  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  fur  the  reason  that  ha 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  "  l.Us:ory  of  the  United 
States,"  and  also  a  larger  "American  History;"  and,  furthermore,  thtt 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  American  students, 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  ci 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and.  indeed.  impossible,  to  repent  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  arid  something  more  than  so  meagre  an 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  General  History  must  nec- 
essarily be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorant  that  he  will  yavy  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  III.  of  the  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitions title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  "  Outlines ;"  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  critic  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Chaos  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Human 
Experience,  eo  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  lint  although  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  e.^j/bma!io:i  of  what  U  kn.iwu,  if,  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — the 
Genius  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teaches.  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten  the  advanced  historical  scholar,  but  to  lead  the  student  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  nod  onward  to  some  of 
the  important  deductions  which  i.he  grcal est  hi-il.oriaas  have  drawn  irom 
them,  we  present  those  closing  chapters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
ligion, Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — the  gieal 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress; — and  we  commend  this 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  (hose  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disckimci 
of  any  other  merit  than  chat  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  tho  researches  of  others,  and  re-cons' ructed  them  with  some 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  ^^ax 
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peopled  mini:  i  I.i-  ni.r.i  !■■;■  |,n',-,:'l!i.j  il.i-  :[■".-■::  ,n  Ion.-  VI  I.  Cii'!-,'-  „;■  I  he  diovlopmen'.  a:ul 
spmulof  [Yet  p!'l]iolpl'.:..-VIII.  ].<-,.;-.  XVI.  -Tin;  I' ir.il  Atl  hi  liio  Drama  of  tlio  Ri-vo- 
Union.— Po«rc,s  of  in.'  I!i:.-.,hii:..i,  IX.  1  in.:i  -o  in  ils  ::!,.. r:i,  li-.v-X.  T<:i.n  rialijn.  mid 
Results Pago  B10-M5 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  E    I. 


ANALYSIS.  1.  The  I'uB.nns,  Tin-  carlli  o  ohanl:c  m:is>.  ['region  of  light.  Separation 
Of  taraf  mill  wuler— S.  Vegetable  life.  The  heavenly  bodies.  Animal  lile.--:!.  GwTs  bleating 
on  Ills  works.  Creation  of  timii.  n.imiiiion  given  lo  iiim.  Institution  of  [lit  .aboillh.— 1.  As- 
TiniLi'vitN  llnrrrBv.    Tin:  subjects  treated  nl.— it.  Tim  earth  irainoiliately  nller  the  doliiya. 

.Iron.— I),  Tlic  Ij-.tildiitg  nf  ISabnl.  [Euphrates,  tion. 
-iiHiii[iiL^  country.  1  Confusion  nl  tongues,  and  dis- 
iil  family.— T,  Kup;>iwa  illnvlioin  taken  by  Noah  imil  iiis  sous.— H.  Hsyft- 
is'rabn,  tImi  founder  nf  (lie  Egyptian  nation.  [Egypt.]  The  government 
n.  Subverted  by  Vflio,  Mint!  II.  C.  9.  Acceim',?  given  by  Uernd1  iiliis,  Jiimi- 
phus,  and  others.  [Mt'iiijitiia  eui!  Tiiehes.  |]en''i|,lii.n  iif.;  IVaditiiuis  relatltlg  to  M&iea 
His  great  celelirily.  [The  Nil,-.] -II).  Egyptian  history  [mm  Mi-tics  In  Abraham.  The  ereeli'in 
of  the  Egyptinn  pyramid*.  [L>i*v.vipl!ou  nf  li.eni.j  Evidences  nf  l'!;yp'.iau  civilian  ion  din-inn 
the  time  or  Abraham.— II.  IV  shepherd  Kings  hi  Lower  Egypt.  Their  final  expulsion,  ll«M 
II.  a  Jmsepli,  governor  of  Itept,  [tvijshen.]  (.omiiieiicenieiit  <.f  Oredau  history.— 13.  Ami- 
nt  Histobv.  [Assyria.  Nineveh,]  Ashur  and  Ninm.il.  [liabylon.]  The  worship  of  Nlni- 
rod.— 13.  Cnnfiicliuii  accoanls  nf  Mi  nit!),  A»yri;l  anil  lialiylun  ili-iias  I. Is  reign,  and  that  of  his 
lucees-nr.-- 14.  Account  n' S-iuirainis.     1  ler  couiiucsls,  &o.     [Indus  It.]     The  history  of  Assy- 


1,  The  history  of  the  world  which  wc  inhabit  commences  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  language  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred   historian,  "  God  created  the  heavens    ''  "'^jj71111* 

and  tlits  earth."  We  sire  told  that  the  earth  was  "with- 
out form,  and  void"— a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
tle of  darkness.  But  "  God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
tight."  At  the  command  of  the  same  ii  .finite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  their  appointed  places,  forming  .seas  and  oceans;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetal)!-.;  life  began  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  adorned  (lie  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 
the  forests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  (he  ground  with  verdure. 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  evening,  shone  forth  in  tlio  sky;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  ft  mi  the 
night,  and  to  bo  "  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny-tribes  sported  in  "  the  water.?  of  the  seas," 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  abundantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  filings.''  and  "  i  vcrj 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect,  looked  upon  the  objects  of 
ercation,  he  Raw  that  "  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  "created  man'  in  his  own  image;"  in  the  like 
ness  of  God,  "male  and  female  created  lie  thorn;"  and  lie  gave 
them  "  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  Thia 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  tints  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  lie  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  thing-*,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of 
it  astrdi-  -Adam  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,'-  a  period  of  more  than 
luvjashis-    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in   the  first  six  chap- 

T0"7,  tcrs  of  the  hook  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  S loses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  stale  of  innocence  and  purity,  tha 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  ace  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  after  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  (.ha:  J,hc  hill  tops  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  raging  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  hmi  in  the  ark  ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shorn,  Ham,  and  Japlictb.  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

G.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  wo  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Euphrates,1  in  a  region  called  the  "  Laud  of  Sbmar," 
B-iu  there  beginning  to  build  a  city,— together  with  a  tower,  whoso 
top,  tftey  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
tho\r  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  oyer  the  whole 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  China;  that  S hem 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia;  that  Ham  peopled 
Egypt ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  arc  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  Is  si 
that   Mis' ruim.  o.ie  of  the  son;-  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 
Egypt,'  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient   ll,j([ 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.      The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  Lave  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 


rivers  Is  Douih-emt,  la  their  nmniDca  rule  ilns  haul  or  the  Persian  (.nil',  ia-c  ,!/.■;,,  ..-,.  IS.)  Sn 
Uncus  I  no  ngoof  Alusaniliif  I  he  diKii.  tuic.li  hi"  I  hew  fiver.-;  prcwriuil  a  sr-pnralo  course  in  the 
Ben,  bnt  tin!  longufler  limy  betamie  nailed  iilin.ll  eiijlil.N  n,ilt;s  irrnti  their  inotuli,  from  which 
point  llwy  hove  over  since  i:nnl  timet!  [n  liiiw  In  a  Mu^le  rlriMui.     linlh   rivers  lire  navigable  a 

cotlsjilcrnblc  tlislninvy-bnlh  have  their  rv^'.ilar  itiienl.tliiiiis-,  rising   Iwir.e  a   ycai — lirst  la  De- 

niellilisorine  mountain  snows.  Tim  Scrljijiiri'-i  plaee  llie  (Jan It'd  el'  l.lca  mi  the  banks  of  Iho 
Euphrates,  bill  the  enact  sile  is  unknown. 

We  learn  that  soon  al'ler  Ike  (h-eero,  liic  ennalry  Ln  this  vicinity  r.f  the  two  rivers  Tigris  nail 
Euphrates,  where  siooil  ike  tower  ..f  I  label,  was  known  as  the  l.-'iai  «i  S.iiaiir:  allerwnrtls  l):a 
empire  of  Assyria  or  IW.iylun  lloiiri:.heil  here;  and  dill  inler,  Ihs  entnilry  between  the  iwo 
rivers  was  called  hy  Hie  I'licietit  en-oks,  M*<it .../■/„..■■, —a  cnipiiam!  of  eve  Creek  wpi'iis, 
iww3  aiaJ  pU'»">-'.)  ^miii'.a-  "Iit-lutim  the  MVL-,-."'  In  ancient  limes  lire  banks  01'  JhKIi 
rivers  were  studded  with  cilies  of  Hie  lirst  rank.  On  the  ctulern  I  milk  of  the  Tijsfii  s'ood 
Nineveh;  ami  on  bmli  sides  o(  liie  l',ii;-.l-,nks  Hood  I  he  miu'tiiy  ISnbytnn,  "the  story  01  king- 
rkims"  null  "the  bounty  n.'  Iho  Chid- lee's  "vi/elk-iicc."  l.tmer  Mei-optjctttiitt,  belli  above  and 
below  Babylon,  wits  luidcniiy  in\erse,::ed  hy  canals  in  e-.ci-y  dirociion,  tunny  of  wliioh  can  Blill 
be  traced;  and  some  of  llicai  coald  ea-ily  he  restored  10  tlielr  ordinal  cendilion.  (Sn 
p.  15.) 


2.  Ancient  Eovi'T,  £ 

tiled  bi  lite  Hebrews  .l/.V  ■-«.■■.■«,  ntay  In-  divided  ialo  l.'.vn  principal  ;«r- 

icrn   Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  lite  eapiail,  anil   Lower  Kuyril,  whose 

capital  vat  Memphis. 

['inn  portion  or  Lower  M-ipt  embraced  within  (lie  month,  or  omltts  of 

U.ie  Mile,  the  Oreeks 

afterwards  eallfl  il.e   ilfl-.;  from  its  reseinhkiiice  to  Ihe  form  of  Iho 

a]  perhaps  it  pari  of  Abyssinia.     Mndei  a  il_ry|ii  i.^  bunnded  utl  the  liim'lh  by  th 
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priesthood,  wLcsii  members  were  the  jiaii-ous  of  the  ails  and  sciences, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  nation  wan  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes, — the  priests,  the  militavv,  an  J  the  people  :— the  two  former 
holding  the  Utter  and  most  numerous  body  in  subjection.  After 
this  government  bad  existed  nearly  hvo  centuries,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  Menes,  a  military  chieftain,  is  supposed  te 
have  subverted  the  nnoient  saoei'doitil  despotism,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished til"  first  civil  monarchy,  about  '2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Jicnes  was  the  first  I'ii.ain.oh.  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod' olus'  and  Josvphns,'  to  the  first 
king,  Menes,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,'  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt.  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes1  also  ;  hot  some  suppose  that  Thebes-  was  built  many 

lean,  on  llio  east  by  Ihii  Isthmus  of  Siu-z  and  the  lied  Sea,  on  the  smith  !jy  Nubia,  and  on  the 

The  cultivated  portion  ii?  l^ysi',  embraced  mostly  within  :i  narrow  valley  of  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  inwiilllt,  is  indebted  wholly  lo  the  animal  inundations  of  Ihe  Nile  for  lis  fertility ; 
ami  without  [hern,  would  somi  be;::;me  n  bar-en  i.nsle.  The  river  begins  In  swell,  in  ils  higher 
parts,  in  A;irilj  but  at-  ihe  lleloi  no  intT.wi  occurs  unlil  [hi:  besim.ihg '.["  June,    lis  greatest 

height  IhenJ  la  hi  September,  iihon  the  IVihl   i»  ;■! a!   i n i -  i r,- 1  v  mnler  water.     ity  Ihe  owl  of 

November  [lie  walera  leave  Ihe  isu:i  ul'.o  red  or,  huviiar  ile;.i»ie.i  a  riijli  ulhivium.  Then  (he 
Egyptian  spring  cotnmcaces.  ar.  a  iikisdii  corresponding  l.i  our  iviu;er,  when  the  whole  country, 
covered  wild  a  >i>  i'l  ,;iv.;i,,  bears  I  In,  aspce:  of  a  fr.iiiiul  garden.     (Jfnji,  p.  15./ 

&  .>»*t/i!<i/.<— a  celebrated  .tciveh  lv-'.nr'aii :   lii'rn  al  .ter:.-shuo.  A,  0.  :17. 

3.  MsirtprvXi  a  famous  .:i!y  of  Kg;,  pJ,  v.lio-e  nr  :iu  .hilL--.  b'-\  >>^nl  the  period  "''  anlhcnrie  tin- 
tnry,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  .in  the  v.eslem  bank  of  the  Nile,  at 
iher.pev.  of  the  Delia-  "  '   ' 


the 

point 

whence   the  waters  of  the  river 

diverge 

Inen 

er  Ihe  sen  by 

of  its  magnificence  now  occup; 

thogro 

ecu  tnov.ly  removed  lor  Hi f  lr.,ililii-,L!  ol  i:i 

was  1 1ns  second   city  in   Mir)  pi, 

ami  ncv 

.  In  i 

t  ils  decay  hail  already  begun.     Even  ll 

lltn  i 

ipai 

1  of  for. 

ir  thousand  years  friii]]  ils  oriu'in, 

i       i-     dW    Til,:-1 

orksnc 

woudcrl";]]   that  they  con  foil  ml  . 

tv-en  a  n 

.utwll 

■ig  muni,  aid 

such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  tie  able  I"  de.sci.be."     (Muy,  p.  ISA 

4,  The  ruins  of  TMiiw,  •'Ihe  capital  of  a  by-gone'  wnrU,"  are  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
of  Ihe  Nile,  ill  Upper  Kjfl-p'-  extending  aboo:  seven  miles  along  lioih  hanks  of  Uie  river.  Here 
ire  slib  lo  be  seen  imam1  iv:ec  ruin-  of  temples,  palace*,  edi-rsil  sls:ii''-,  obelisks,  and  tombs, 
which  allesttheeicceding  wealth  ami  power  of  the  early  I'.gipliuus.  The  city  is  supposed  lo 
have  lll'uined  its  greatest  splendor  alim.it  lilkea  litmi'ri'il  yearn  bnl.ire  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  east  side  or  tins  river  Ihe  principal  rains  are  those  nf  Online  an.l  I.nvor,  nhonl a  mile  ami  n 
half  ii|)iifl.  Anions  ""-■  I'o'mer  are  Hie  remains  of  a  Uiniplii  cU-iLic;^f'l  to  Ammon,  the  Jnpltei 
of  Ihe  i-i'Vpllans,  eover.m;  more  tban  nine  acres  ofaroianl.  A  lan.u  iior;ion  of  this  slllpendom 
structure  ia  sill!  standi !«.  The  principal  fcrnr.  lo  llii.  building  is  SM  feel  in  length,  and  US  feel 
In  helfjhl,  with  a  door-waj  In  ihe  middle  04  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
cmors  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  null  a  .juarler;  anil  ils  ro...r,  e,,n,i,;in^  of  enormous  slabs 
of  stone,  has  been  suppericil  by  1:1-1  tmf.-e  eol.nmis.  flie  riKifof  ivlmi  is  supposed  to  have  heeq 
Ihe  sanctuary,  or  place  from  which  Ihe  orach's  v.ere  iklivereil,  is  composed  of  three  bluetts  of 
granite,  painled  wilb  elns'ers  of  gill   slars  on   a  blue  ground.     The  eu:r;.ncc  lo  this  room  WOl 
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centuries  later.  Menes  appears  to  have  been  ociuinicd.  during  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  with  foreign  natioa.s  to  us  unknown.  According 
to  numerous  trauiiioi^,  n:  en -'.led  in  later  ages,  lie  also  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  Ik;  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom-r- 
and lie  dug  numerous  canals,  and  contracted  dib-s.  both  to  draw  off 
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in  ;"»:i  Ii.^l  in  bi'i^'i',  su:'[inr-i"l  V.  [n  il.'-n,!^  nf  nnriY-p  h.:::im.^  ili][K'rj*-i.nK.  On 
Ibe  river,  in  Hie  moii:iM'.ii-r:na;e  ilial  sSiirU  lln;  valley,  aud  westward  of  the 
unii  eu'.afjotob;,  or  biirV-j. lima  ,.f  Li;,:  ;li:i:N:iii   iiiJialii'.ail!-,  exravalml  in  Ibo 
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tho  waters  of  the  Nile'  for  enriching  the  cultivated  lands,  and  to 
prevent  inundations.  His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.  Monu- 
ments Still  exist,  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  waa  held 
by  his  posterity. 

10.  From  the  time  of  Mcacs  uiitil  about  the  lih,t  century  before 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt,1 
little  is  known  of  hliiyjiliun  history.  Jt  appears,  however,  from 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first,  intc-rjirateil  in  tlic  present  century,  and 
corroborated  by  traditions  nnd  some  vague  historic  records,  that  the 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids'  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  ;uul  eight  or  nine  hundred  year? 
before  the  era  of  Moses,- — showing  a  truly  ast'-isiLshing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  J\<ryptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abfitliani  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JfiU,  a  large  river  or  eastern  Africa,  is  formed  In  Iho  junction  of  Iho  While  River  and 

winding  course,  ikrausL  fM.oia  ;u;d  i:.y;>i,  ami  •-■nius-i  the  Mi'daerraue;iii  through  two  months, 
those  of  Rosclla  aad  DamielLa,  llic  former  or  must  weslerly  of  wliieh  hna  o  width  of  about  1800 

tees;  mid  Iho  latter  of  uboui.  Din,    The  Hnsctta  channel  ha?  a  liqaii  orabmil  ftve'fecl  in  Ihe- dry 

Nile  entered  tlio  eea  byacven  didcrcni.  ciiatitirls,  several  of  which  si:!!  occasionally  serve  fnr 

Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  side.  The  li'/i-te  river,  sen era! Iv  regarded  as  Ilia  true  Nile, 
about  whose  source  no  ■a:ifl;u:'.ory  kiioivled.-e  has  ye:  huen  ohlainal,  is  supposed  to  have  Its 
rise  in  the  highlands  or'f'cnirnl  Africa,  north  of  the  Mutator.     {Jlhp,p.  la.) 

irregular  intervals,  aimer  l!:o  '.vosleni  vnltey  of  ilia  Mlo  from  Moroe,  :'1Mer-"-we)  in  modern 
Nubia,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Jkaiphis  ncn'  Oaire.  (Kl-r.i.)  '  Tlic  lar^cs;,  Ileal  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pi  rami. Is  of  (thineli,  situated  mi  a  platform  of  rock  about  l.iO  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  surroandim.'  desorl.  near  the  rains  of  Mouipais,  seven  or  eighl  inilea 
south-west  from  Cairo.    Ttie  largest  of  these,  :bn  manias  pyramid  of  i;hnri;is,  is  n,  glaallUo  struo- 
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wived  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  becoming  a  civilized  nation; 
and  when  he  loft  Kgypt,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thu  ruling 
monarch  dismissed  him  and  all  his  people,  "  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold." 

11.  Nearly  a  hur.dred  visits  before  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  ami  subdued"  by  tho  Ilyc'soa, 
or  Shepherd  Kings.  ;i  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  —probably  the  same  that  were  known,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  tho  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
Phoenicians  Kinir.s  of  this  raee  continued  to  rule  over  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  finally  expelled,"  and 
driven  back  to  their  original  seats  in  Asia,  ll:irin:.'  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appears  to  have  remained 
under  the  govern  men'  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Josrpk  iv:is  appointed1  governor 
or  regent,  of  Egypt  under  one  of  the  t'haraohs ;  and  tho  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled'1  in  the  land  of  Goshen.1  It  was  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  K/fvpt,  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1856  years  before  the  Christen  era. 

)2.   During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ed in  those  regions  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-   ",,^J£™ 
diatc  (lt:.;<:oad;;ii(s   of   Noah.       After    the    dispersion   of 
mankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one    of  (lie  sq:l.s  of  Shorn,  remained  in 
the   vicinity  of  that  place;    and  by  many  he  is   regarded  as  the 
foundor  of  the  Assyrian  empire,'  and  the  bidder  of  Nineveh.1     But 

I.  "The  land  of  Ro^e*  lay  along  tho  moat  easterly  bran cli  nf  the  Nik-,  jnd  on  tlio  east  »lde 
Of  it;  forll  is  evident  thill  at  she  lime  of  Hie  I'v:!;  '.tic  l.-racliira  <!■.!  not  cross  IheNllo.  {HBle"l 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  374.)  "The  '  land  of  Goshen'  was  he!  "■eon  )"sy|il  and  Canaan,  no« 
lor  from  (lie  Isthmus  of  Sue?.,  on  the  c-MiiTn  side  of  the  -Nile."     (_Sn  Map,  p.  15.)     (Ciickepit't 

3.  Tho  early  province  or  liinedom  nf  Ass, nix  is  usual!;  considered  as  having  heen  on  lb* 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Iikm?,  linviti!?  Is'inoveii   ft.r  its  capital.     Bui  It  Is  probable  lhatbolh 

limes  theuipitals  of  senary  c  niunarcbie-,  and  al  limes  Hhileil  under  one  jrnvenimeni,  whom 
territories  were  ever  ehaoidr:'  l.j  r/nriquesi,  and  by  all'anro?  with  aurrouiii-liiisf  I  ribes  or  nations, 

II  The  oily  of  A*in.-i;r.'i  is  snpliuicrt  In  lull's  .shind  on  I  ho  ens',  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  [ho 
modern eity  of  Mosul.  (See  Map,?.  15.)  lis  silo  was  probably  ioiunkui!  ivilh  thai  of  Iho  pre- 
lenl  smalt  village  of  Munia,  and  what  is  called  the  "  tomlj  of.Vur.di  ;"  which  oro  surrounded  by 
Vial  heaps  of  ruins,  .ind  voilhps  of  mounds,  lVo:n  wlrjh  brli-lia  in.. I  pieces  of  Kynsutn  are  dug 
nut,  with  insuKpliiU!-  closr-ly  ,-r-ioir.lilui;;  "l.o.n  found  oiuona  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Of '.he  early  lii  story  of  N:o  sveb  lii'lo  is  tnown.    Some  early  writers  <!esoribc  il  as  latter  Iban 

1.9159  B.C.  b.  1IW0BC.  O.1WSB.0.  A  1863  B.C. 
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others'  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grundsoi!  of  Ham,  who,  as  they 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  Ibc  pi-ovinci-os  of  Ashur,  built 

Nineveh, and  encompassing  .Haliei  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert- 
ed city,  made  It  tin-  oiipLtal  of  bin  empire,  under  lliu  name  of  Babylon, 


I    r  [  111  u       -  1') 

1.  Aeeonline;  I.  ■  iiMr  111 :..'!'.  sa  1 :  i !  :-l  ■  -  ;'(,■..■:  :■-'-,  ..  II:.  ,L  .■/ ■'.■.■.-  wliiI  foilh  oil  of  Ike  land  of  Shi- 
car  (Ilabylou)  and  builded  Nine™!]."  Bus  by  many  this  rsw.liu!;  is  supposed  til  be  a  wrong 
Iranshilion,  mid  thnt.  the  passage  siionM  roeil,  ■<  From  thai  tail  lie  t'Nhurod}  wen!  forth  iulo 
Ashur,  (lira  name  iif  n  [irovmci!,;  and  'mill  Nineveh."  ("Be  Icitii  ilia  egreaalls  eat  Asaur  el 
Bilificai'it  Nineveh."  [Sec  Ambon's  Classical  :iioi  L.nui-y,  article.  Assyria.  See,  alas,  the  subject 
examined  in  IfrikiV  AnslysLa  nfCbroiioloiry,  I.  450-1.) 

3.  Ancient  Ihthiyt,,/,  cm  l  tic  grpales:,  most  liiii'juilk'ent,  ami  moat  jn--.vt.-rfu!  oily  of  the  world, 
stood  on  both  sides  ol"  tier  river  fiuiihrales,  about  X'/.i  miies  from  il.ii  entrance  of  lhat  stream 
Inlo  the  Persian  Gulf.  The.  b'.ii!rll:is;  nf  liabel  was  probably  the  cmumeu-emeut  of  the  city,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  Plained  hi  aranle.-i  irlory  (birija;  tin'  w'.iai  tiftFn;  Assyrian  queen,  Seiolr'- 
arala.  Different  vrriter-.  r;iv5  iiil'b-oiil  iroiiM!  of  the  e.'.eni.  of  ;li:s  city.  Tin'  i;reek  historian 
Ilorod'otiis.who  visltcit  it  in  tin-  fourth  crulury  bofore  Chrisl,  while  ils  walls  were  still  standing 
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square  ill  tbe  base.  m,,l  rl.-h:_-.  In  riL'l.l  ill:-.  I  mil  -■.,.,:  ii1-,  In  Ilia  :-.'':rl.-  of  iieurb,  b'tiq  feel.  Herod  ■ 
sttts  says  that  wlietl  ho  visued  Babylon  Ibe  lira;:™  gales  of  till.-  iemjile  were  still  to  be  seen, 

End  thai  In  the  upper  slon  item  was  a  cinioh  nntoiiiiceii'.iy  ad  fin  ml 1  near  it  stable  'if  soliil 

t^old.  Herod' otus  also  iiLoiilions  a  sin'.::?  ol  :.i,|,|  :i,,.|,e.  cil.ii's  1  i:(b.  --^,i].|inscd  In  I'.aie  been 
Ibe  '!  golden  image"  set  up  by  Xe  but  limine/ Kir.    The  she  (if  l.iiia  li'.ii|ile  has  been  '.deiiUlied  nl 

Later  writers  than  Herod"  obis  sr,iaik  r.(  u  tn'i  net  iniler  ;U:  Kuiiaraies  -m:b1crranenn  banqueS- 

Herod'  ulna  la  silent  on  lbi:-e  ];..iiu'.a,  serious  doub-.a  baie  boeli  Eiiorliiiiieu  of  ibe  BtisIeDce  of 
tlieac  atructnrea. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  tbe  l.nihlln:;;  of  saeienl  liahylm]  but.  i'limenao  ami  sb  r.  pel  ops  masse! 
of  ruins;  their  sites  being  parti,  oeeu-ieil  by  the  aio.iern  ami  lueauly  built  town  of  llillah,  on 
tbe  western  bank  o!  tlio  t:u|inr:Lles.  TT,:.-  I,...ti.  s-.ir'.i  u::!i:il  \r-  i:.  al  'iilI's.  eontalni  a  lllixej 
^tabiiuj  ill  ill  .k'l.k.b  pnpi.iiuioi:.  i.f  s!.v  .  r  seven  llioasi.ud  soula.    (M':]>,p.  15.) 
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about  GOO  years  after  the  deluge,  and  2.5  j")  years  before  the  Chris- 
tina era.  After  his  death,  Mimrod  was:  deiiied  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Bolus  :  and  it  is  supposed  that  (he  lower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  above  the.  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  iu  an  unfinished  state,  was 
consecrated  to  his  worship. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  NInus  was  the  son  of 
and  Babylon  ibrnicd  oho  united  tsii;|...is'o 
•ors  of  llie  first  founder ;  others  regard 
ce,  who,  by  corniuering  Babylon,  unite..; 
:es,  move   (ban  four  lii.indrei.l  years  nfioi: 

Others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
sonification of  Nineveh-'  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
during  that  of  his  supposed  queen-  and  successor,  Semir'  amis,  the 
boundaries  of  the  limited  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest;  but  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
liance can  he  placed  upon  tlicns. 

14.  Sera ir'  amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
come the  queen,  of  Ninus,  is  described  as  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  (lie  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortalize  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her"  exploits.  Her 
conquests  arc  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  'one  hand,  and  aa  far  as 
the  Indus,'  in  Asia,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  ono 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statements 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  world  at  this  early  period.  Ai'ter  the  reign  of  Semir' amis, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  than  thirty  generations. 
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ANALYSIS.  1.  Extent  .if  Ancient  c.,:ece.  Of  rosier, >  Croece.  Tie  most  oncieiil  natneol 
Iho  country.— 3.  The  two  general  divisions  of  Modem  Greece,  Extent  of  Northern  Greoco 
Of  the  Mores.  Whole  area  of  ihe.  cuualry  so  renowned  in  hiswjv-3.  The  s'niorjil  surface  of 
Uioeonntry.  Tin  fertility. — 4.  Mountains  of  Greece.  Rivers.  Climate.  The  seasons.  Scenery. 
Classical  associations. 

5.  GhECIAH  MVThoLOUY,  the  proper  ::l,l'.ih.;ll:....u  I:.  Cr.'eiaiL  J-idlnrv. —  b.  Chaos.    Karili,  end 

Heaven.   TheofTsprihjr  of  Earth  and  Cranus.  i'fj'ramis;  the  Titans:  the  Cy  elopes.  J— 7.  Uranus 

Venus.  Sat'urn.  Jiipiler.  Sep' tune.  Pluto.; -U.  War  of  ti.o Titans  against  Safurn.  War 
oflue  Giants  with  Jupiier.  The  result.  New  dynasly  of  the  i;.ids  —  It.  The  wives  of  Jilpiter. 
[Juno.]  Ills  offspring.  [Mer'ctiry.  Mars.  Apol'lo,  V til' ran.  Diana.  Miaefva.]  Olhei 
celesllal  divinities.  [Ceres.  Vcs'la.— ill.  Oilier  dcilies  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
IBae'clnis.  Iris.  Ilcoc.  The  Mnses.  The  Tales.  The  Orates.;  Monsters.  [Harpies.  Gor'. 
gons.]  Rebellions  against  .Supi-er.  roiynrpns.;— II.  Nil  in  hers.  :nul  ibaracfer,  of  Iho  legends 
of  the  gods.     Vulgar  l.i'.lc:,  ami  phllMjopliical  .:\pk:ialions  ortliem. 

la  E.blicst  bsinuin  or  Ghbeck.  The  Pelas' giaus.  Tribes  included  under  lliis 
name,— lit.  Character  and  civilization  of  the  rttaa'gumi.  [CycMpeiHl  structures.  Ash) 
Minor.]— 14.  Fobiion  Sutliji'ii  iiiiKi,    Reputed  foiindici!?  of  Argos.    [Ar'gos.    Ar-- 

The  foiindbig  of  Athens.    [At  tea.    Ogy-ges.]  t   1/  Hon  attributed 

to  Cecrops.  The  story  oiCe:r;>|,i  1 1.  > .  i  !j  t :  i.-is.  fabulous.—  !ii.  I  ..'--.-Mid  of  :he  contest  between  Min- 
efva  an,l  Nep'  tune.— 17.  Cran'ans  and  AmpSuis' (yon.  llim'aus  and  Cadmus.  [Itieolia. 
Th.ebcs.]-18.  General  eharacicroi'lbc  t.ecoimisof  ibrei™!  sellers  in  Crime.  Valuoof  tlicse  tra- 
dilions.  The  probable  truth  in  relation  to  them,  which  nt-comit;:.  for  -ho  niter-mixture  of  foreign 
wlili  Creclau  uiyiholoity.    r.r.gean  Sea.] 

10.  The  IIellbkcs  appear  in  The-nly,  about  1:1-1  1!.  (.:.,  and  bcij'-iins  tin;  riilinj  chins  among 
tbo  Grecians.— W.  Ilolhva  liii'  sou  of  Deimitlion.  The  seven!  Crucian  tribes.  TheAWIinn  tribe. 
—31.  The  llEnoir.  A  in.  Our  knowledge  of  Crc..ian  history  during  it,'.'  period.  ClKl  motor  and 
value  of  Ihe  Heroic  legends.  The  mosl  iiii|ii,riin,i.  of  in™.  |  I  v.  I  le  routes.  Sd.  Theseus.  3d, 
Argonautic  expedition.  4th.  Thcban  and  Argolic  wnr.;—'.-;.  The  Argonautie  expedition 
thought  Iho  most  important.  Probably  a  pm-lie  notion,  [ivnnoi  brace.  Cujluc  Sea.]  1'roba- 
blllly  of  naval  expeditions  nl  ibis  early  period,  mid  their  rcsnlis.  [Minos,  Crete)— S3.  Open- 
ing of  Ihe  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  causes.  ITrny.  I  .seethe1  moil.]— SJ4.  Paris,— the  flight  ol 
Helen— the  war  which  tiiilowwL.-i'i'i.  Ri::i:arks  on  ISiesMpposisI  reatily  of  the  war.  [The  fable 
of  Colon.]  -ofi.  What  kind  unruth  is  to  be  extruded  from  Comer's  account. 

CoTimpoRARY  History—  1.  Our  limited  kuoolc.l.ie  of  colcoponiry  history  during  this 
period.  Home.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  FL-yplinn  History .— 2.  The  contiuests  of 
Besos'tris.  [Libya.  Ethiopia.  The  Gauges  Tbraciana  and  Scylhians]  The  rofmims  erect- 
Bd  by  Sesos' Iris.— 3.  Staines  of  Sr.wsirii  at  Ip-anvbouh  Historical  mi1pt.ures.-4.  Remarks 
on  the  evidences  of  tbe  existence  uf  this  conqueror.  Tlie  close  of.  his  reign.  SubsequonS 
Egyptian  history— 5.  The  Israelites  at  t!ie  period  of  the  ruminencinient  of  llrcciatl  hlstorr. 
Their  situation  after  Iho  death  of  J«eph.  Their  exodus  from  l:.:y;it,  II'.IS  II.  C— li.  Wander- 
in-H  in  the  wilderness     Patiage  of  the  Jordan.    [Arabia.    Jordan.    Palestine]    Dtalh  oS 
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Uoees.  Tfrati  during  the  Itnic  uf  Jaskiai  :mA  [uv  'i'Li:.--.. — T.  l^.Eii'il  [i:U^i  by  judges  until  the 
time  of  Saul.  The  Tsraalik'i  fncquraiilj  spo-MUza  K.  aloSalr..  [Mialiilea.  Ctananiles.]— & 
Jllrir  dclivcruiCi-  frmn  tin-  .M  jiianiles  ami  Am'alakila.s.  [I.walilias  uf  Uioae  ULbes.}— 9.  De- 
Bveramc  from  Hie  I'tiilisliJies  and  Am1  isuiiiiiea.  [IjumJUusi  uf  llmse  IriUua.]  Samson,  E]i,«nd 
Samuel.    Saul  anointed  fcij.g  uver  Israel,  llld  li.  O.-10.  doains  remarks. 

1.  Greece,  which  is  the  Roman  name  of  the  country  whose  his- 
loeogbapdi   tory  we  nex*  proeeed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

cir.  DEicEip- hy  the  natives  Hd' las,  denoting  the  country  of  the 
tign.  Hellenes,  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
■ — extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modem  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  The 5'  saty,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia  have  beou  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  'The  area  of  Modern 
Greece  is  less  than  that  of  i'oriugal ;  hut  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  its  shores,  its  rungo  of  seaeoast.  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  aneient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  Ionia, — a  term  which  Joscphus  derives  from  Ja- 
van,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah  :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  h'ji>cs  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fabulous  I' on,  son  of  X11th.ua. 

2.  Modern  Greece  is  divided  hiio  two  principal  portions  : — North- 
ern Greece  or  Ilel'las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Morea — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  States,  Acarnania,  JEuilia,  J.dcris,  Phocis,  Doris, 
Uccotia,  Euhoe'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pelopotineslan 
States  of  E'  lis,  Acliaia,  Cor'  inth,  Ar'  golis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia; 
whose  localities  may  he  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
southeast,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  <:rcatest  length  of  the  Morea,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  country  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Ilel'las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  .square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous  ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
the  sea  shore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  (he  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  levu  country  are  in  western  Ilel'las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  .Morea. 
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4.  The  mountains  o-f  Greece  are  of  the  Alpine  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  caverns.  Their  abrupt 
summits  never  rise  lo  the  region*  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  this  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerous 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  which  im.lon!  the  eoasi  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
variety  and  beas.is._y  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  iiis 
.nost  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lake3.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  aro 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  pans  of  the  country  are  inundated;  but 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  (he  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  rare  iu  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  is 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wi'dness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  avisos  from  iis  classical  associations,  and  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  si.-nttered  over  it. 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  East 
em  nations,  placed  tin.1  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology'  forms  the     nmioumi 
most  appropriate  ini.rodi.clion  to  Grecian  history. 

Li.  According  lo  Grecian  philosophy,  lirst  in  the  order  of  time 
came  Chaos,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  ali  the  seeds  of  nature; 
then  "  broad  -breasted  Earth,"  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'ranus,  or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'ranus5  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerful  brood,  the  Titans"  and  the  Cyclopes,'  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season,— Kot'  tos,  Jsrhireus,  and  Gy'  ges,  who 
had  .each  a  hundred  hands.-—  supposed  lo  be  personifications  oft.be 
hail,  the  rain    and  the  snow. 


X  The  Tttmu  were  ai<  innlra-Ocrcims,  Cuius  Crios,  llyperinu,  Japetn;,  Find  Kmi.oa,  «t 
S*f  urn,  sunt  9ix  fci  null's,— Til ■  ■!;i.  Ein'-;i,  Tln'm'.-i,  M::i'ni..s,;.;i-.-,  i'luii1  !u-,  mid  TiHhys.  OcrmiM 
Or  ilie  llct'an.  es_HHI-*Al  :.is  '.i-ltr I'l/ll,-,*,  :n:.:  ;i.i'-  l-!.:!.Ii-.ti  ^i-ii-  'An:  -.■\;yz  oT  [hi!  onrQi,  ajl'i  Lbs 
Uiree  Efcmisimil  OciuljuiIks  or  Oct-iMi-nviujjhs.  1 1  y;:."  ■■".!  .n  maiiicd  bis  sislur  TtieiSL,  by  whom  ha 
bill!   \iiri>rn,  or  Lin-  momiu:.  and  alsu  '.Is?  sin  ami  moon. 

4.  Tbe  Cj'c.-'o,'j  c-i  were  nj-iiai  algiu'iinik-  »i?.(!,  JisviriL!  bur  one  evi;.  :in:l  liial  plneed  In  tlie  centra 
Df  til*  foreiranil.  Acci)r<!:tia  il>  some  uociwiuls  llu're  were  man;  of  !!d?  race,  1)111  aoeonling  lo 
the  iiool  Mcslnd,  Die  |!riinjl[iii]  iiiilii'jrilj  in  flri-i'lun  tiiyrlicli)};;-,  Kiev  were  only  three  in  num- 
ber, Unm-trt,  SUr-eps*,  and  -■!,-' »&,■,  ivnr'ls  wiiicli  sisniiy  in   the  Cfeuk,  Ttmiuler,  Lfgli tiling, 

Vulcan.    The  Cyclopes  were  [irobuWy  nia-s.miiica'.'ons  uf  itie  energies  or  the  "  powers  of  li« 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat' urn,1  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,*  the  Giants,*  and  the  Melian  nymphs;'  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  son,  sprung  Venus/'  the  goddess  ot'loYC  and  beauty, 
'  U'rauus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned,  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  ho 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Rhea  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jupiter,'  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto.6 


When  Sat'  urn  wi 

.s  Ii:lilI^!i|'iI  hy  Ills  sun  ,lii[illor,  l.r- 

Is  said  lo  have  lied  to  lb 

dy,  where  ho 

en.;.l..,,'d 

1  u^lli^.ijl^  llii.^  l.i:irb;iri.illH.  manners 

of  ttte  people.    Hi?  reign 

lc:ien'i:eii 

■n  to  HusLoif, 

Bat'  urn  r 

iled  over  I 

lie  Isles  ol  Ihe    [lle^ed,  Lit  llie  cad  uf  ']■■.'   earlli.  by   the  "■ 

l,r|,  eddying 

3:  The 

Ftwlrs  WCI 

■e  tin™  goddesses,  whose  names  si 

».iifled  the  "Unceasing,"! 

ha"Euvier," 

F!i0ui(-LL1<! 

ugcr."    They  tii'e  usnaly  refi-esenh' 

i  with  looks  lull  of  terror 

,  ffiiuil  brand. 

Idling  at 

■  hand  .-.ml  a  seoii^i:  of  snakes  li 

-•voim:,-. 

,„d   ]■.„„!,]. 

lire  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  The 

■  represented  as  of  uncommon  slali 

ire,  with  strength  projioni 

gigantic  i 

i/C.     TftOl 

tar  of  the  Titans  against  Sat'  am,  a 

id  thai  of  Ihe  Giants  again 

lylhotogy.    It  is  believed  that  the  (Hants  were  nothing  more  i 

lIUc.i.  ami  Hint  :l;o  war  willi  Japltei 

-  Is  an  allegorical  represent 

ion  of  nature  in  early  limes. 

ilnG 

■eeian  lm-iLoliiiry,  (ill  the  regions  of  earth  on 

d  water  were  peopled  with  bcantlful  (a 

is  culled  a; 

■.-inpiis.  divided  Lut ."a  various  orders 

according  lo  the  place  o 

were  ihose  which  watched  over  gardens  and  Hocks. 

s.  vt*> 

„,  [lie.  IP: 

it  beautiful  of  all  Ihe  goddesses,  is 

sometimes  represented  a; 

Hie  sea,  n 

g  her  locks,— so  metimes  drawn  in 

a  soa-shell  hy  Tritons-st 

■a-UciCcs  ll:a; 

werehalX 

iwaas,  doves, 

BKlipan 

sacred  lo  her.    Iter  favorite  nhnil* 

were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

the  "lather  iifn.cn  and  anils,"  :-.  |. 

laced  at  the  bead  of  the  en 

[be  universe.    Hab 

■  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarc 

his  Willis 

i=  fTinif  rally  reprc-enl  ml  as  majesiic 

in  appearance,  seated  on  s 

The  eagle,  which  Is  sac 

..lira' 1  Til: 

lw::a;-:i]aa  .Inkier  a?  Hie  sarro-.i 

uding  ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  nniner- 

oris  fiihlca  oflhla  m. 

march  .■!'  lac  suds  may  Ije  aon-ide-ed  allien  he-  mdiiiJi  tyiiiiy 

'lie  :;rrEi!  wn- 

outlive  power  of  the  universe,  displaying  Itself  In  > 

variety  of  ways,  and  iradi 

ir  ll.e  Ranted 

1.  Xspl.un',  the  "Earlii-slinlier,"  and  ruler  of  the  sea.  Is  siT-ond  r.i.Fy  to  Jiipiler  in  pone. 
Me  la  represented,  lite  Jiipiler,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  nspeel,  -;caicil  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in   his  rijjr.t   hand,  and  drawn    liy  dolphin?  and  sea-horses;  while  die 

P.  Piulo,  called  also  Hides  and  Or1  ens,  Ike  !■:.;[  ,,!'  tat'  lower  B-ori:!,  is  represented  as  a  mail 
of  a  slum  aspect,  sealed  on  a  llirone  r.f  sulphur,  from  lieneath  which  How  the  rivers  Lclhe  or 
Oblivion,  Pldeg' cllion,  tloey'tus  and  Acheron,    In  one  hand  lie  holds  a  bldcnt,  or  aceplm 

by  blm     Ho  la  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  tnesorable  and  deaf  to  sapnii.atiou,  and  an 
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8.  Thj  Titans,  informed  tliat  Sat'uni  had  sayed  hii  children, 
made  war  upon  him  ami  dethroned  him;  but  he  was  restored  by  his 
sim  Jupiter.  Yet  the  latter  afterwards  eonspired  against  his  father, 
and  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  jda:it.  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  full  years,  and  in  which  all  the  j-ouls  look  part,  he  drove  Sat' urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  hia 
brothers  Nep'tune  and  Pliito,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'tune,  and 
to  PlAto  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jupiter 
aad  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  fcr 
the  most,  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  i.mo'  wori-'ii]m,ed. 

9.  Jupiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  all  he  married  his  sister  Juno,1  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  wore 
numerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mercury,''  Mars,3  Apol'lti,*  Vul'can,' 

Objoellif  aversion  Slid  ha' re:!  ",]  Ij,i['i  i;.i;!-  and  men.  Kn.lli  his  rralia-  (hern  "IS  HiJ  fGlllrjl,  anil 
ill]  mankind,  s-.'aner  it  k.lc.-.  a:':  bare  '.0  be  i::MIil  : i;<ii  i.ala  Ills  kingdom. 

As  none  I'tllie  goddesses  •■•■aUL  in.rry  Lae  ^ath  ar.i!  u"' 11  /red,  iu:  sc'.'oil  I'ios'  erpme,  rk? 

fanghler  of  Ceres,  while  sbc  was  gaiheriiiir  [iu-.vi.TS,  and  ironing  a  pa-sage  Lhrorj^i  the  ar;h 
tii-rri.'.!  Lei  l.i  hi;  abode,  r.ml  made  ker  0,1111011  m'b'.s  dominions. 

I,  Jinn:,  a  goddess  Hi"  a  digmlied  and  mairaiily  air,  bin  haagidy,  je  ,b,ils,  and  inexorable,  is 
ri?l-if  ^^C 1 1  ICi  1  *tl  [lei  biles  as  sealed  on  ;1  Ihreae,  1 a :]  d  1 1 Ig  ill  one  band  :[  pnineirrauale,  anil  ill  llie 
o:her  :i  gn-iien  srepire,  (villi  a  raiekon  oil  ils  lop  ;  and  a:  uii.ers,  ;■-  iliawn  in  a  cbniioL  by  pea- 
coeks,  ieeiiI  atleniled  by  ['  ris,  the  goddess  ot'l.hc  rainbow. 

The  many  quarrels  atnibiited  la  Jupiter  ai.il a,  are  supposed  lo  be  physical  allegories— 


romper  ill'  I;ni  S|.  a.-n  :.['  .(.ive,   I.-   lypjcai   ■■['  I  be  o(a  J1  ';l.-l,  ii.g  c!  nai.v.-  lh:d  disni:!.  (.or 

2.  .Ifir'^ir/,  Hie  ui Til!' Ii-.il.  laes-enact,  iaieiv-elcr,  ai.i  aniba--ail.,i  nl'lae  gods,  was  bi ingulf 
Hie  srnil  a]  <^ i.i ■:[ i] r.-j ic<-,  and  'lie  paaoa  .■!  ..raters,  moid  arils,  thieves  nail  ml. burs,  travellers  aail 
shepherds.  He  is  said  lo  bave  inviTT.eil  tlio  lyre,  killers,  eaainie.ria;,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Uis  thieving  exploits-  are  eelcbraJcd.  He  is  usually  ropiv-eused  Willi  a  eluak  neatly  arranged 
on  his  parson,  having  a  ringed  cap  aa  bis  bead,  and  winged  .aiiilalsiin  bis  feel.  Ill  his  hand 
he  bears  1.:-  waml  -.7  shi^  ■villi  Hir.J'  Id  il^  eMivanly.  and  : -.v -.l  -enaai^  l.vinril  about  it. 

'].  .?'I<Irs,  ibe  paid  (if  war,  was  m'  in.aa  -'..;■  anil  |i:-...''_-Mi.ii.  SIrtTlird:,  (.nil  Ins  voice  was  lludftr 
Liian  Dial  at  Ion  thousand  mor-als.  Ho  is  re  |  indented  as  a  .vnr.-:nr  nf  a  severe  anil  menarnia, 
air,  dressed  in  llie  s'yii-  "i  1-.-  II •■■.■a'  .\l?-,  •,:lli  ;.  eaiias^   in,  r.ial  a  ri.'iial  (.leiaaii  sliiold  an  bib 

Terrnrand  Fear  accompany  liiln;  i'i^ei.'til,  in  la:ier^;l  lii.r.nea;-.  iru::s  before  him,  anil  Auger 
mid.  I'lanior  follaw. 

4.  .'liia!'/.,:, the  sod  'if  aivkiTj-,  priijiluii'v,  aad  uin.in,is  ii-[irnsenlv.]  in  ibe  peri'eciibii  af  manly 
Hrealilli  aaii  Ijealily,  M:.iii  ball  l.ing  and  laii'i.ng,  and  liquid  l.i'liiial  Ul.s  lieiul  ;  his  braws  are 
wrealhed  Willi  bay:  siiii'iii  ;::■-.  !,!■  bears  a  :■.■■■  in  i.i'  bai..!,  r..al  s Laiaie.sa  bow,  wilh  a  gold- 
en quiver  of  arrows  al  his  back. 

5.  VKl'can  ivnstbe  lire-ired  af  Ibe  flreoksi.  and  Ibe  ailiac-i  v.!  heaven,  lie  was  born  lane, 
and  his  mother  J'mis  was  'a  shneftei!  al  l!ui  sigbl.  Hull,  -be  [iinig  biiu  from  Olym'pna.  H« 
forged  Uin  thlindcrbolis  iil'.iapiler,  also  (lie  anas  (if  gads  and  deini-giiils.     lie  Is  usually  repre- 
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Diana,1  and  Miner' va."  There  were  two  other  celestial  divinities, 
Ceres1  and  Ves'ta,4  making,  with  Ji'mo,  Nor/  uine,  and  Pluto,  twelve 
mall 

10.  The  number  of  other  deilirV),  not  iiKi'mlcal  ,'iinong  die  celestials. 
was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Baa'  elms,"  I'  ris,"  Hebe,' 
the  Muses,"  the  Fates,8  and  the  Graces;10  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 
Death.  There  were  aho  mongers,  the  oITsfirii\>  of  the  gods,  poa- 
eased  of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

on  his  shoulders.    Ho  generally  appears  at  his  anvil,  in  a  Bliort  tunic,  with  tils  right  -ua  tars. 

1.  Diana,  the  exact  coi:iil.erp:i--.of  luir  In'oiher  AjjOl'  ]i>,  *d  o.nei-n  of  [he  weodL,  Ettl  ttie 
Bnddcss  o("  hunting.  Kile  devo'.nl  hi!rs„!f  In  per  pel  Hal  celibacy.  i;!i<[  tier  chief  joy  WiLS  ID  Sliced 
lite  a  Deri  an  maid  over  the  iiills,  followed  by  a  tnun  nf  nymphs,  in  pursuit  of  the  flylne  game. 
She  is  represented  as  a  strong,  aciivc  maiden,  liiri.lly  elaii,  miii,  a  how  or  hunting  spear  in  hei 
hand,  a  qui™- of  arrows  on  her  shoaldei-.-.  woariiiit  Hie  C  renin  hiiiJmjj-siioes,  and  attended  hy 
B bound. 

2.  Jfimr' us,  the  goddess  „l"  wisdom  and  stilt,  and,  ns  opposed  lo  Biers,  Hid  pnhY,ne.=s  ami 
teacher  of  just  and  scicniifio  varla-c,  is  said  lo  have  sprang,  (nil  armed,  from'tho  linmi  of  Jii 
niter.  She  is  represented  will,  n  serin  is  i.nil  "In.  iuLi"  :'i:  1  e.a.nLi-'e:i.-.-  li':r  hair  linllgs  Iti  riive, 
1(^1^  o^-er  JiL^r  alifiJkl-.-i-s,  ^iiil  uli^:li-i.-i  i.:..,.-.-^  :-;.r  ^■.■■nl :  -':e  •■, i:nr-  ,1  loin;  tunic  or  n.„...le,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  ono  iiin.-.l,  anil  i,:i  u::,'s  or  shield,  on  wliich  i?  &  r i .■. . I . -. :   .1  II..,  Cordon's  head,  in 


in;  poppies  :. 

nd  ears  of  corn  in  one  liaud,  a  lighted  loreh  in  [lie  o:ber,  ami 

wear  lug  o 

-i  her  head 

■:.  inland  or' 

poppies.     Sin'  is  ids-;  roprasouled  rUim:;  in  a  chariot  drawn 
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jiiveliniii 
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'- -aaiy 
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Veslnl  Virgh 

5.  jwt/m 

j,  ike  god  of  wine,  and  Ike  p;:trnn  of  drunkenness  ;,od  dehai 
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fund  of  vi 
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6.  ?  ris,  th 

e  "golden  winged,"  wi;s  ll,t  anddess-  m'lae  nihil.,,'.-,  and  speela!  nioiseugiir  ufilio 

Hug  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

1.  The  bin. 

ailing  Il,-i:c,:\;a  ;:o::;lo-'  of  Von:  I;,  was  a  kind  of  niaid-sorv;ui 

■j  who  landed  aroand 

ihi!  )!!i:i'[uij;a  of  the  gods. 

M.  The  JBa 

mil  oil  th* 
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r^tri  if 

nem1i>d,ni 

di:|ilavuil  in  [lie  several  arts. 
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animals  anil  men.  Sucli  were  the  Har'piea;1  the  Oorgons;'  the 
winged  horse  Peg'usus ;  this  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  ilie  hundred  head' 
eddog  Cer'berus;  the  Cen'taurs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Fier'nean  Ily'dra.  a  famous  wafer  serpent ;  ami  .Seyl'la  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  ono  changed  into  a  roek,  and  the  other 
Into  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellious  attempts  were  made  by  the  goda  and  demi-gods  to 
dethrone  Jupiter;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
his  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,'  reigned  su- 
preme god  over  lieayon  and  earth. 

11.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  myt-liolo^y.  The  legouds 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shocl:  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impossibilities  and  hideous  deformities,  which  they  reveal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons  ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
the  legends  concerning  them  as  iillegoriral  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  v.-e  possess  of  the  country 
denominated  Greece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  m  E,KLIE5I 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pel  as'  dims  were  ixhabitants 
the  most  mini  or  on*  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  oe  <!KKEt:K- 
incient.  The  name  Pelas'gians  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  included  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  i.ho  Del' opes,  Olia- 
ones,  and  Gnc'ei;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in 
volved  in  much  obscurity. 

13.  Of  the  early  cbaracter  of  the  Pelas'gians.  and  of  the  degre« 
of  civilization  to  which  they  bad  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gOS,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
barians, dwelling  in  eaves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest,  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  thorn  a 
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agriculture,  and  some  little  acirpLaiiinmec  with  navigation;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  Ihat  t.lie.y  were  tlif  authors"  of  those  huge 
structures  commonly  called  CyelopcLin,1  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
cf  Asia  Minor." 

14.  Ar'gos,3  the  capital  of  Ar'golis,'  is  generally  considered  the 
iv  fokeius  t1103'  ancient  city  of  Greece;  and  its  reputed  founding 
«etti.ees  ix  by  In'aohus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oceanus,5  1856  years  be- 

breech.  f0],e  jjic  Qin.ij.t.ian  ova,  is  usually  assigned  as  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.  But  the  massive  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  nhow  the  I'eiarV  gir  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  Phoenician  origin  of  In'achus, 
whoso  very  existence  is  quite  problematical.  And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 
colonies   there,    founded   dynasties,    built    cities,   and   introduced    a 

1.  This  Cyclopean  slrm-Jares  w,--rs  wnrlis  of  exrraoi-iiloary  iriaan.:  aik'.  Oiinsiiirns  of  Willi  and 

cement,  but  so  nicely  filled  a?  10  form  Lhs  111115:  soli  J  masonry.  Tho  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain walls  alTlr'yns,  or  TirjnVthus,  and  Lhe  circular  Lower  of  At'  reus  at  Mycins,  both  cities 
of  Ar'gnlia  in  Greece.    The  strMuinrc  iii  Myciina  is  a  li.-.llov.-  cone  liiiy  fiiis  in  diameter,  ami  as 
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inr.  fen-  v.-^li-.'.-i  ;.r  Hie  ',-i:.:i!yc!  -Vr  ^'.s  are   no'v  !<i  Ire   ssen.     Vie:   elevalrd  r. 

which  sruod  the  ancient  cilmlel,  i-  rni-.v  s'iriri.iaiiiod  '::.-  a  in.-..  1 1.-- 11  i/a-No.  The  town  a 
much  ■torin;;  the  raviiluiii'iiary  s: r u.= ;:- :? li  bcm-coii  rrio  Croaks  and  Torts,  Tire  present  j 
lioui!)  abiiul  ;i,m:i.    (Sm  -l/rip.No.  I.) 

1.  Jl-'polis,  0  i.'0ou:ry  of  Sum  horn  <;ri!i!ci\  is  ijr-.ij-.srty  a  neck  ol'iaud,  derii-iiiir  its  nam 
[IS  »|illal  city,  Ar'sos,  uml  estoiidin;;  in  a  soinh-easmly  di-oclion  from  Arcadia  :iflv-f.  in 
nun  tlii!  ska,  wlmri!  U  terminates  in  the  jjrornniil.or/  <if  Sdl'  l.i-iim.  Aiming  Hie  tinted  |)l 
Ar  gr-  Lis  bare  lioen  men  tinned  A-  gn-,  MyceusB,  Tl 
111  Ibe  north  of  Ar'  irolis,  v/as  ecU-braied  i-.irilio  A-.',' 
in  linnor  of  Nop' tune.  A'.-ii/i.'ni,  or  Najwli  di  Roiniini,  i.bic'a  ivns  Ills  jiosL  anil  arsenal  of 
enae.nl  Ar1  gos  duriiu."  tbe  best,  j.rriod  or  Grecian  hisLnry,  is  m iv.-  a  iUiurisliiuj;,  enLerpriainr;, 
and  lieaiiLiful  town  of  abend  Lii,IHID  iabubilnn-s,     (.See  Map,  No.  I.) 

5    Ocrmius.   (See  "The  Titans,"  ji.iS!)    la  a.:::.:^s  ivns  i.robab'v  oiilj"  a  river,  personified  Into 
Hie  founder  ofa  Greciai  state. 
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knowledge  of  the  arts  unknown  to  the  ruder  natives,  must  lie  taken 
with  a  great  degree  of  abatement. 

15.  Uecrops,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
tho  Delta  to  Greece  about  the  year  1556  B.  C.  Two  years  later 
proceeding  to  At'  tiea,'  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  ceil 
tury  before,  during  the  rcisrti  of  Og'  \'/.i'>-,''  he  t$  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Coeropian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  lie  called  Athens,5  in  houoi 
of  the  Grecian  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  tho  Romans  called  Miner'  va. 
To  Cecrops  lias  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  civilization;  yet,  not 
only  has  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Ccernps  been  doubted,  but  his  very 
existence  has  been  denied,-1  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col 
ony,  and  of  the  arts  which  lie  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attributed,  with  luueli  show  of  reason,  to  a  lionie-prung  Attic  fable. 

10.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Ci'-crops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  bi?<r:<n  lo  choose  favorite  spots  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities;  and  that  when  Minor'  va  and  Xep'  tune  claimed  the  homage 
of  At'  tiea,  Cecrops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tuno 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it 
bad  been  elaimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Athens  ;   and,  as  proof  of  his  claim,  he  pointed 

[.  ."/t't'in,  [111'  ]UO?t  L?]l'''r'li-.l  in"  rV  <;it:'";ii:  Sl'.N'*,  ;i I" <?  tlir-  ly;,"  [i-r,ji:ir!;oi]eil,  iir  exleut, 
or  any  on  the  face  of  lae  mirth,  1"  its  faniii  unit  iinri.-irliurcu  in  il.o  history  .if  mankind,  ia  situ- 
ated 01  the  south-eastern  exlreiiiil.  of  Nor:  hern  Ortece,  having  an  intent  of  about  forty-five 

tulles  from  east  In  wiwt,  ami  an  iiviTjiLje  hivadth  nf  ahuiil  Ikirly-Sr.-e.  As  llii!  soil  i)f  Al'  [itnnna 
mostly  rugged,  mid  ihc  sisrriiiM  cinuisied  tit  banen  kills,  nr  |ila:ns  of  lillip  extent,  its  produce 
was  iiuvw  s-LilliL'k'ii!  li'  si||,j,ly  (he  •iiii.i^  ,.:''  II?  Iiiiiahhani^  -,vlm  i'miii  Iher.iii.rc  ^ompellod  to 

ook  abroad  for  s.i lj sis', ^n mi.     i'liui  :1  i'  lj:irri'iLiii's<.  .il'lli.i  .Mile  :nil  r::i:li,!^d  tlic   ficijilc  Indus 

HngllisJunJ.    Secure  ill  lu;r  sterility,  the  soil  of  Aflkai^ier  tousled  Hie  cupidity  of  lior  neigh- 

advances  of  At' tiea  im:l>  '::■■:  n\:i;.'i.|||i  :hi>  parity  ,■!'  II?  nir.  the  l'.;i'!\;:iee  of  its  shrubs,  and 
tin;  oM'elleiuio  "1  i:s  fr-.iiLH,  Ii'ix'I'iit  iviili  ]'.-■  :',.iiii  him:  ],..-i:io!i,  ^'r.ldi  marked  il  out,  111  an  emi- 
nent decree,  for  ciiiiiiuerdjl  pMrnii-.H.  Us  n'-iW.  ;.:i:i\-V:i'.iri  (i];ih^  aro  theso  of  Athens  flud 
Slaf  (Ltlitm,  and  )■-.  (■rineipal  rivt-r.i  "lie  (.:i>|>lii:V  sua  and  llvas.ua,     ;S™  Jfi.jr,  No,  1.) 

3.  Qfygtt  U  fabled  to  have  been  tbefir.-t  kintiofAiliensaml  on'lii'bes  also.  H  Is  a:*!  said 
that  in  the  time  of  Ojf'lws  l>a]i|!0iii'd  a  delate,  which  [ai-fedi'il  vhiil  of  I  In  Lien  linn  ;  and  Otf'yffll 
Is  said  to  liave  baai  the  only  person  saved  ivtien  Crvcco  ivus  covered  with  water. 

3.  Aliens.    (SecJHtiji  No.  II.  siiilil.-^rijition.) 

It.  ,:  NotwLlliHlatuliit:,'  tho  cotijlileuce  v.-:t)i  lvhi 
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to  the  trident  striding  there  creel,  aed  to  (lie  salt  spring  which  had 
issued  from  the  fissure  in  the  eliff,  and  which  still  continued  to 
Sow.  On  the  other  hand,  Miner' va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago.  and  which  siiil  grew  in  native  luxuriance  bj 
tho  side  of  the  fountain  woieh,  she  averted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  by  the  hand  of  Nep'  tune.  Cecrops  himself  attested  t.hu 
truth  of  her  assertion,  when  ihe  gods,  according  io  one  account,  but 
according  to  another,  Oerops  bunsctf,  decided  in  favor  of  Miner' 7a, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

17.  Cran'aus,  tho  successor  of  Ceerops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kings, 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  person  a;  ;c  t.han  his  predecessor;  and 
of  Amphio'  tyon,  the  third  on  tho  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonie  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtful  as  of  the  former  two. a  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Ceerops,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Ban'aus,  is 
Baid  to  have  fled  to  Greece  with  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  estaliiislii  d  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'gos; 
and  about  tho  same  time,  Cad'  mm,'  a  l'hienlcian,  is  reported  to  have 
led  a  colony  into  Bocitia,"  bringing  with  him  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Cad'  iuea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  Thebes.' 

1.  There  is  no  j^ioil  reas"u  for  bijliovina  tluil  Cwt  «m  "'ai  'lit'  founder  nfThehes,  as  his  his. 
lory  is  evidently  lal nil-m-i.  :■::■:■  ■i::\;  lliiiro  e:.a   be  iilile  ii.-.ib:  Ilia;   -lie  ?i"pliiJ.U'i  ittlr  Minted  lo 

posed  founder  of  Thebes. 

a.  Bmaija,  ljihir  iLC-lli-west.  r.r  Aftira,  is  a  h  it'll  slid  ui^-ivri'ered  region,  mostly  surrounded 
by  nidi  in  ta  In  ranges,  nf  wiiidi  lliis  m:>s1  noleil  summits  iiie  iLicHis  of  I  lei1  icon  oud  CiUnc'ron 
to  Ihe  soul  h-wesL.  Ho'i'ilio.  I-  .livided  ir.'.j  L.vi  [irii^ipal  bu.-ius  or  plains  I  bat.  of  Cepiils'  sirs  m 
Iho  north-west,  watered  liy  ilii!  river  i>l'  I  he-  s:n:ni  name,  and  u.. jn: ; ijil i 3 ii.t  the  lake  tifCdjiali;  ami 
ihol  ol'Tliehes  in  the  soutli -easr,  wale'vd  by  ihe  river  Aso;>us.  As  many  of  the  streams  anil 
lakes  ol'lkentia  liud  thoir  i.m:k:l.  to  Ibe  so;i  liy  snblt:rra|-,i-;:n  ehamiel..  marshes  abound,  ami  tho 
ftliiios;diore  !■.  .Iai'i|i.  li'^s  'ij-jjru^^-'.i-.iirnl  in  Tinny  1. 1.. i'i.--  nili'iillliy.  i'l-o  lort-1-ly  of  11'HotLa, 
however,  Isslteli,  Ilia',  il  bas  alv.a':  aa  ail laa:  from  I'lonah  nke.vbrra  iiiiuine  should  pre- 
vail.    H'eOiiu  was  Ihe  niosl  |v.'|viln'is  .if  all  Hie  '^■■i,!iii  ^":;i.:s  ;  I'lit  rln-  .or''  1 1  rod  n  of  i  venous  of 
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18.  Thefce  and  many  other  accounts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Greece 
ilui'i::-  this  early  period  of  G reeian  history,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  absurdest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  auUieiilieit.y,  Still,  these  traditions  are 
not  without  their  value,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  eii-tence.  yet  the  cvcnls  related  can  hardly 
have  been  without  sonic  historical  foaml-ilion.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'gio  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  various  bands  of  Hying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  the  islands 
of  the  M'  gean,1  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
DOimtiijs  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  portion  of  Oreehin  mythology  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion Of  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Hero.!'  o'  ..ii-,  were  derived  from  the 
Egyptians. 

19.  At   the  time   that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  (i  recce,  a  people  called  the  Bel-       T,  the 
lines,  but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un-     hklleses. 
certain,  first  appeared   in  the  wm.li  of  I' lies'  suly."  about  1 3S4  years 
before   the  Christian   era,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

and  remains  nflhe  nlil  walU  mi'  si  ill  di  be  wn:  l»r.  Un:  aa.-r.al  ami  public  edifices  of  tlie  an- 
cient city  have  wholly  disiippKLrral.     I'roviim"  id  tins  !a!e  Ci-rak  ]  [evolution  Hie  city  had  some 

were  almost  wholly  (telroyt.il  by  tlie  laailJalitiei  of  war.     (Sm  Map,  No.  I.) 

1.  Tlie  .IE' genu  Sm  i»  :!ui:  [mrt  of  the  \lisiliiE,fi;ui.::;n  !)iji;r  belweiai  Greece  mid  Aaii  Minor, 
sow  ealted  iiiti  Grecian  Arehi;iela:;i>.     (,S,<>  Jllap,  No.  III.) 

2.  Then'  suit/,  now  included  in  Tnrlii-y  in  I ■: m r-.^ | . •"-,  was  l.mondi.al  on  D.c  north  by  Ills  Cainhn- 
nina  mon  nidi  in,  terminal  iuc,  mi  lbs  oasi,  in  liie  lnfder  liei-V*  of  cili-uijiiis,  iind  sepai-allng 

Hid  Pelion;  on  lira  snutli  'hy  a.e   Piljilin.il'  gnl;  and  IliiJ  mo'iiiaain  chain  (if  CEIa;  and  oil  the 

ritorj  biwoen  tlie  mn.uilaia  eliuian  ul(]'!la  and  Oliir;-.,  i,  [In;  Ion;  mid  narrow  valley  of  U>« 
rli.tr  snorofci us, which,  lliiiu^i  cmisidiired  ns  a  pari.  of  Tncs1 -;■!;■,  toi-uis  a  separate  region, 
widely  distinguished  fnim  iljo  n.'i-t  by  its  physical  leirnn's.  ilelwirn  the  Othrys  ami  Hie  e'ara- 
buniiin  mountains  liea  Ike  {.-null  bji.'in  ni'Thca'saly.  hm  la  rue.il.  ami  riciiiwl  plain  in  Greeee.  Mi- 

nnd  narrow  cleft,  which  pans  Cls-a  from  I  llympas  -llic  di'ille  ■:!  renowned  m  hislory  as  Ihe 
pass,  ar.o  iii  poetry  astlic  i-'«.;r «f  7V.™>«.  Tkrou^hi  tiiia  u;!rruw  «lon,  of  about  live  mi  lea  in 
length,  the  Pencils,  the  princfjial  river  of  Tliel  aaly,  finds  its  way  10  the  sea;  and  an  ancienl 

Thes'caly,  until  the  arm  nl'IIer1  enliis,  or,  aa  some  asseri,  tie  iridctr.  of  ^iep1  (une,  rent  asundei 

To  me  the  separation  of  '.bete  mountains  appeal  in  have  tu'vn  '.in;  ciR-ct  of  an  carlbouake." 
I  'H  JHav,  Ns.  I.) 
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gradually  diffusing  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  became,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprising  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Grecian  diameter.  The  Hcl 
lenes  gave  thoir  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  a! 
though  the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  tin 
Romans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origir 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  sovoe  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hcl'len. 
h  son  of  the  fabulous  I)  our.' alien,  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the 
Ilcl'lenic  nation.  His  three  sons  were  iE' olus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus, 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
j£olia?!s  and  Dorians  ;  and  from  A  elite'  us  and  I'  od,  sons  of  Xii- 
thus,  the  Ad  tic' am  and  Ionians, — the  four  tribes  into  which  th« 
Ilcl'lenic  or  Greeian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  and 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions.'  Hcl'len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  M'  olus,  his  eldest  son  ;  and  the  iEolian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  Lat;  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  a',  though  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the   Hcl- 
vj.  the       lenes  in  Thes'saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

heroic  agi!.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroio 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  Is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  seaveok  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.     The  most  important  of  these  legends  arc 

hose  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  o. lies'  and  the  exploits  of  the 
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Athenian  Theseus  j1  the  events  of  the  Argonautic  expedition;"  of 
the  Tlieban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  ■*  and  of  tha 
tuccocdrng  war  of  the  Epig'  onoi,  or  descendants  of  the  survivors,  in 

plelely  armed  him  for  tlie  undertaking.  Ho  had  rcecii'cd  a  sword  from  Mer'cury,  a  boa 
from  Apo]-  In,  agoldKii  !ireus;p'.a:o  from  Vul'  .:uu,  borios  from  Xc;>-  time,  a  robe  from  Minor'  vs- 
ind  (:s  himself  cut  Ills  club  from  (be  Ncinean  wood.  Wt  have  merely  room  to  enumerate  nil 
twelve  labors,  wilbou',  describing  them. 

lal.  lie  strangled  '.lie  N.imeaii  lira,  which  ravaged  Hit  comi'ry  near  Myceme,  nnrt  ever  afta 
r&thcd  himself  wilb  its  skin.  31.  Ild  (lcs:royed  Hie  l.crneun  hydra,  n  waler-serpent,  whiik 
(.ad  nine  heads,  right  of  them  iiviriul,  and  01:11  immortal.  3d.  Ilu  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Eurys'lheusaBlast,  fame  in  for  its  incredible  swiftness  mil  golden  boms.  4ltl.  Ho  brought  to 
tlycmne  the  wild  boar  of  r.iynii.u'  [bus,  and  during  lids  expedition  slew  two  ofthe  Centaurs, 
monslers  who  were  half  men  or,d  half  horses.  liili.  1  le  cleansed  Ihe  Augean  stables  in  om 
day,  by  changing  the  courses  ofthe  rivers  \V  pbeils  sliO  Pencils.  ("To  cleanse  the  Augean 
slables"  has  become  a  common  proverb,  arid  is  applied  to  any  under  raking  where  Hie  object 
Is  In  remove  a  mass  of  moral  corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  tiisk  almost 
Impossible.")  Gill.  Itc  do,!o-yed  the  carnivorous  birds  wbl'.'b  ravaged  Ihe  country  near  tin 
Lake  Sir  in  |ih  Mils  ill  Arcadia.  7.  lie  brought  ill:  v-y  inlo  Peloponnesus  11  prodigious  wild  bull 
which  ravaged  the  Island  of  Crete.  13th.  He  brought  from  Thrnccthe  mares  of  Dl  0  in  edo,  which 
fed  on  human  flesh.  Olll.  lie  obtained  I  lie  :ani.,us  e'n-dli:  of  Hi  [)]!■>]■  •  ■::,  (pieen  of  Ibe  Amsnons, 
10th.  He  killed,  in  an  island  of  Hie  Atlanlie,  the  monster  <;eryou,  vim  had  the  boil  los  of  Ihret 
men  nnileil,  and  brought  an  ay  his  purple  o.etl.  I  I'll.  Me  obiamed  from  the  garden  of  lbs 
Uesper1  Ides  rhe  golden  ripple",  and  slow  rhe  dragon  which  louodoii  Ihem,  12th.  lie  went 
down  to  the  lower  region*,  and  brought  u[;oii  earth  He-  ilirte-tieail.il  dog  Cer'boi'iia. 

rimiliir  to  Ihose  performed  by  Ik'r'onlos,  ;ind  he  even  shaved  in  some  of  [lie  enterprises  of  the 
latter.  By  his  wise  laws  Theseus  is  said  to  have  laid  Ibe  ]  n  Lnci j  .jil  foundation  of  Athenian 
greatness;  but  his  name,  which  sigr.if.es  ihe  Oi-ucnr,  or  if.^u.'atw,  seems  to  Indicate  zptrioi 

3.  The  ./IrgonaiitU  T.s.:iulitioit  is  said,  in  the  po])iilar  legend,  hi  have  b.een  undertaken  by 
Jason  ami  llfty-four  of  llic  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  win™  were  Theseus  and 
Her'eules,  for  Ibe  reco'Ciy  of  a  ^.(a.ni  ./'■■■■.  winch  hail  ';■■■  m  l  I  ■.■■:■.--.  I  ■-.  I  in  Hie  capital  of  Col'- 
Chls,  a  province  of  Asia  .Virion  ljci.!cr/ng  on  I he  eastern  n\ I reui'-y  or  the  1  Inline.  The  ndven 
turers  sailed  from  lob  cos  in  I  ho  ship  Ar'  go,  and  <]  trim;  iim  voyr.ge  uiol.  wiib  many  a.lvenln  res. 
Having  arrived  atflutclus,  rlicy  would  have  been  11  ti  successful  in  ilu!  object  of  their  expedi 
trim  ball  tint  Ihe  kind's  ilangliier,  Medea,  who  w;is  an  ciiclL.uitres",  li.^en  in  love  with  Jason, 
and  defeated  the  plans  of  her  holier  J'.rr  his  iteslriiciinn,  Afer  a  long  ret.irn  voyage,  filled  with 
marvellous  ad  veninres,  most  of  Ibe  Argmienti  reached  Greece  in  safely,  where  Ileconies,  in 
honor  ofthe  enpedition,  insiiluieil  liin  Olyin1  pic  games. 

Some  have  supjiosed  lb:-  h>  have  been  a  piralieal  e\[iCili'ioii  ;  olbers.  that  it  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  or  to  semim  some  (::>inme.-eia:  inaMishnient  on  the  shores  of  Ina 
r.uxinc,  white  olbers  have  reg-oded  I im  legend  as  wholly  lain;!;. us.  Hays  dole,  "  1  repeat  tlK 
opinion  long  ago  e.t pressed,  tha!  the  process  of  dissi'iitiag  -he  sloiy.  in  search  of  a  basis  of  lact, 
Is  one  altogclher  fruillcss."—  Hraigs  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  SI3. 

it.  The  following-  are  said  hi  have  h.n'11  Ibe  circumstances  of  rlic  ■J'.Uii.n  ani  j3r' golic  war 
Aller  the  death  of  O:1  dipiis,  king  of  Thebes,  i;  was  :;gret:l  hetweea  ],'.-,  two  -oils,  Eleoolessni 
Polyuices,  that  they  shoulil  reign  ahoraately.  each  a  year,  llhloetes,  however,  the  elder, 
nfler  his  first  year  had  evpired.  mlii-o:'  m  gi'.'.i  U|'  [he  ennui  :.i  b'..s  bmlher,  wbca  Ibe  laller, 
aeell.g  to  Ar'gos,  indaeed  Adras'lus.  king  of  [hat  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adrna' tin 
marched  an  army  agains-  Thebes,  led  by  himuuf  mill  sprra  capiiiin.;  hat  all  Ibe  leaders  ivjre 
slain  betore  the  city,  and  ihe  war  etilid  by  a  single  conihnt.  beiween   illeocles  and  Polynlces, 

Tnijrin  war.  Ten  eari  Inter  Ibe  war  Kas  rc'ien-cd  hy  ihe  i-'p-'j' onoi,  o,.,cendauf3  of  these  wto 
wore  killed  in  tbo  flirt  Theban  war.    Soma 

it'  gives,  :md  olbers  tided  [he  Tbdtu-is  ;  In 
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which   Thehes  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  confederate 
Greeks. 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonautie  expedition  has  usually  been 
thought  of  move  importance  than  the  vest.,  ;is  having  boon  conducted 
against  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
our  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  Jiotwe  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connect  nil  with  (j  reciiin  mythology. — that.  Jason  was  per 
haps  no  other  than  the  tvinii'ithniclim1  jroJ  or  hero  J,ision,a  the  pro- 
tector of  manners,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  (he  eorsmicrehi!  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  he  nnule.  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Enxrae.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,"  the  Cretan*  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans." 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  his- 
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4.  Crttt  (no*  called  Oandia)  is  a  lariro  aieanlaiuims  isli.i.d  in  tlif  Mcdiierraaoail  Sea.  811  mil* 
■on 111 ■«] si  f mm  Cipe  -Maiapnn  in  Creeee  -liiil  mllei  la  lenina  liTaii  eas!  u>  vest,  with  a  breadth 
averaein^  abonl  Sil  miles.  CV0;e  was  :lic  reputed  bin  a-]  .1  nee  of  Jiipiler,  "king  of  gods  \nd 
men."  The  laws,  of  Miar.s  are  said  in  iiace  sei--ed  a*  a  tiio.lol  tor  lit.ise  of  Lycnr'  giis;  and  lilt 
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tory  hy  the  poems  of  Homo:',1  is  represented  io  have  beau  under- 
taken about  the  year  1173  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  confed 
erato  princes  of  Greece,  against  the  oily  and  kingdom  of  Troy,1 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  caused 
of  this  war,  according  to  the  Grecian  legend,  were  the  following: 
ITel'  en,  the  most,  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  ami  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
darufl;  king  of  Laccdfe'inon,  was  sought  in  marriage  hy  all  tha 
piinees  of  Greece  ;  when  Tyn'  dar-as,  perplexed  wii-n  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest,  being  advised  by  the 
sage  TJlys'se.*,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oaih  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  nninfiuoneed  choice  of  Idol' en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
defend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  her  oiF  from  her  husband.  Menelaus  became  tbo  choice  of 
Elcl'en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Ty if' darns,  succeeded  to  the 
va-eiml  throne  of  .Lacedss'  men.3 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  MehcUus,  and  taking  advanlage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'en,  whom  he 
induced  to  floe  with  him  to  Troy.  .  Menehius,  reluming,  prepared  to 
ivenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
combining  their  forces  under  the  com  maud  of  Agatnem'  non,  brother 
of  fllenelaus,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and  afterasicge 
of  ten  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  (1 183  B.  C.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 
lands. 


I.  Homer,  I  he  irreniejl  n  i  -■■  S  o-eliest  (>:  'die  pnel?.  .ii'i<Tj  ^.v'ft   U'.o  f<.-H.r.r  -it  poetry,  wis  prnb- 

wirier,  refutes  Uiedreii'iislimi:!!*  oi'lhe  Trojan  war;  ami  :];c  laller,  dii'  history  and  wandering) 
of  lllys'  sea  after  I  lie  full  of  Troy. 

L'.  Trey,  itio  stone  ol'llie  battles  der-miicd  in  d.e  Hi?.;!,  stood  on  a  rising  Fronr.il  between  tin 
unall  river  SI  mole  (u«w  l;n-  fimnbrelO  and  the  Sann'.kt,  (now  die  Meniere,)  on  (bo  ceusl 
of  Asia  .Minor,  near  tin,  out ranee  to  Hie  llel'lcs|»Hl.  New  Ilium  mas  ilflet  wards  blliit  oil  Ure 
tp;l  now  bdicrod  le  lie  the  site  el'llu;  snoa-utdiy,  about  three  miles  from  Ihe  sea.  (Sec  Map 
Ko.  III.  and  No,  IV.) 

Galeiuble  e^k'ii!,  emliivaiiL:  :\y.-.  ^'.."or  ;.:,r:  m' t.a-',i:i.-.,  !:. i .n.-.l|,i!  ..i:  1 1n.-,  ivi-sl  by  Hie  mniinlnin 
chain  ofTajgetir?,  and  on  r!ie  cust  by  ilw  less  elevi;ed  rid- re  o!  nuni.i!  Tliorna*.  between  wliloPi 
flews  the  Eurelns,  on  the  ,asl.  sale  of  the  Iowa  [a  eu.-li  Liciius  S[iar'  La  waa  willmiiL  Walls,  F,y. 
Pir'sns  ba  vhiK  inspired  hh  ci.mitr-ymaawLlii  l!n:  i.lea.  '.ha;  I  in-  real  di:k-ai:e  of  a  luwll  ennsfsieU 
solely  in  the  valor  of  its  ei'.iien-  ;  lint  lonilieataoi!,  weru  orec'.ed  after  Spartst  became  su'jjeet 
lo  des'-otle  rulers.  The  remain;  ot  Spar  la  =ns  _l«ia  \m  miles  nor  .h  K.:l  of  tl.e  modem  town 
tAtiitre.    (teJ/.i.N'O.I.) 
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25.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  eoramo. 
jan  war,  stripped  of  the  incrediblt 
the  poetio  genius  of  Homer  has 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  Oi 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner 
issuo,  being  gathered,  even  by  Hon 
legends,  which  served  as  the  has 
(he  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obs 
penetrate.  The  accounts  of  Ilel'  c 
and  so  r-onneet.cti  wills  fabulous  beings — withg. 

clearly  to  assign  bur  to  the  department  of  mythology;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  I.ietinns  w:.th  which   they  are   interwoven.1 

26.  But  although  little  oo'dldcnce  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  account  of  the 
fiicge  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  cotemporaries ;— and 
that  Is,  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  government,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  ago.-'- 


1.  Thus  the  most  imrien:  account  of  lid' 

on  Is,  thai  she  was  a  daughter  of  tlie  cod  Jn 

piler,  lia'.ched  from  (In!  egg  of  a  swan ;  and 

Hmoer  speaks  ol  lii'f  in  Hie  Iliad  n.i  "  begollen 

of  Jupilor."     When  only  seven  years  i.f  age, 

Jllch  were  lier  personal  ail  rations.  Unit  Theseus, 

kbig  of  Athens,  having  beeume  enamored  of 

her,  tarried  her  <>if  from  »  festival  ai  which  lis 

saw  her  dancing  ;  our.  lier  briirlier.s  ren'vi'td   Ji.t  by  lnrirc  "t  linns,  and  resloretl  her  lo  hei 

fiimily.     AfHT  Iht  marring  villi  Ml./nrlr'ni.s.  i 

-  is  said  ihal  .li'ipitcr,  ;.■■!. i" i i >™  a  war  for  the  pur- 

piiir  iif  riililirri  Oil1  i.Y.rh  ol  ii  purlin  of  irs  o- 

.■crslocfced  inliabilinils,  coiiirived  Hint  rhe  beani) 

airs  in  hmii  lilies.    At  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  Ilis- 

eoril,  by  Hie  direction  of  Jiipiler,  ihreiv  iiim 

Ihc  assembly  a  gnkk-n  apple,  on  which  was  in. 

Bcribeil,  "The  apple  for  Ihe   1'iiir  •«,"  (T'i  i 

,-o»5  Ti  au*«,)  or,  as  In  Virgil,  Pvltlicrrina  mt 

isbcte,  "  Let  the  must  beautiful  have  me."     1 

'he  «oikl esses  J au.i,  Miner1  va,  rind  Venus,  elatm- 

Ins  it,  I'iiria,  the  sun  of  I'riiim,  kin:  ill' Troy,  - 

.vi is  made  the  nrhi-er,    lie  awarded  Ihe  prize  lo 

Triage,  if  he  iv„aiil  tit- 
ml  l,eiiuly)  caused  t'aris  and  lid' en  io  become  mutnallj 
Trojans  in  ilie  war  Inst  followed..  Dinner  nipirscnis  Iht 
allied  by  Ihe  ^ods  ;  and  the  gods  Ihera 
he  coinhatants.  The  goddess  Miner1  vi 
competitor  fur  Ihe  prize  whlr.li  I'aris  ;>w:mii.'(l  lo  her  rival  Venus,  planned  tin 
Dlratagem  Of  Ihe  wooden  jo.r.'r,  ^l.'r'i  .:.:■!.  .-,'|-.I  m':'1'-|  V.-i  s':J,:  n  :::--nl  (.1  0  reeks,  who,  horns 
Willi  il  into  Ihe  c'.iy.  Mere  lb-is  calked.  I:'  n;:tn  l.u  ri/ti-i  '■■  Irieir  coife  krnks  vpiiuji. 
s.  "Homer  was  regarded  liven  by  :1.-  a  a;::, oils  as  ot  hisloricni  anrliority."— "Truth  was  hl« 

greuler  tiegree  lhaii  washtces»:iry,  ivheaUciiktnaMiislies  Hit  earlier  and  lalerlloie-f  or  ages.  Hi 
il  tbs  best  source  ofUu:.->rm:i-.iu:i  res;.cc-.i.ig  !he  heroic  a^;e."-  -IHcrca's  l>i  'ilia  of  (lK((t,ih  f9 
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COTEMPOSART  HISTORY 

1.  During  the  period  of  early  Grecian  hislnry  which  we  hare 
passed  over  in  (lie  present  chapter,  0'i:-  Jinov. ied^e  of  the  co'.empo- 
rary  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  nad  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
was  in  the  darkness  of  barbaiism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed suppose  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour 
ishing  empires  of  Assyria  and  .Babylon  ;  but  from,  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  bad  already  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory; 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  during  this  pe- 
riod wo  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  Iris,  an  Egyptian 
Monarch,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  co  temporary 
with  Oth'  niel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  Cecrops,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Alliens,  although  some  modern  authors  place  his 
reign  a  hundred  years  later.1  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  coti<|ucsts  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
name  to  the  throne  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  .said  to  have  numbered  six  ltun 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty- four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  lie  conquered  l.ib'ya1  and  Ethiopia,* 
after  winch,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Medes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges :' 

1.  /,;&' Sa  Is  the  name  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  gave  lo  Africa.    In  o.  more  re- 

ranean,  which  Ilea  tielACcu  J'Vypt  on  tLi-o  »-i  and  Tri[.ulL  on  Ui*  nesl,— the  mosi  iuiporlnnl 
part  of  which  tcrrilory  is  mir.ivt.  "d  in  [he  present  llarcn. 

2.  -Audi/Ill    Clkiot'i'.l  0'ilLl[i£iM-.Ln  i.iir.^ij.::!^.   :I.|-   |ir.-<ma  •■■■:u\'.-\>.'.t   .■;''  V.ll.;ii  Slid    Aliypj.inia, 

sraih  of  Egypt. 
'.',.  The  Om-grs,  Ihe  sacred  river  of  (lie  INudo'iu,  iluwiu;;  sijiilli-vast  Uiroush  His  north- 
a.  Tlie  era  of  the  accession  i.f  Scsos'  iris,  may  lie  placed  Fit  IMS  B.  0. ;  thnt  of  Oth'  niel  at 
iXi;  unci  Ihe  supposed  nmiuiiiii;  "I'  Allien.*  n t.  J .">.")#,— I iiu  litller  [wo  in  accordance  with  I>r. 
Hales,  In  Kollill  the  dale  lor  Se.os.'  tri.  is  Hal  ;  ![,™i  "idiom.  IS(W  ;  llussell's  Egypt,  JIWS; 
Mure,  "helweeii  llU'.i  mill  14111";  tili.lilonV  l'i;y|'1,  !."iti.';  ami  CI.;i:ri|ioiain  r'ir-cne  (maliliii; 
Sfjs'is'iris  Use  same  a*  tlnnis'-i  IV.,  al  Ihe  li^an"  of  [lis-  r'.illi  .|_.  nasi'],  Mil  I.Ulseliins,  fi-lk^ycd 
liy  L'slier  and  Plnvfeir,  sivi"'^'1'!'1-  Sums' -ris  was  e.c  immediate  successor  of  the  Pharnoh  who 
was  drowned  In  Ihe  lied  Sen;  'xW.ln  5lnrslin.;n,  followed  hy  jJtnram.  at'cmpts  to  identify  him 
with  Ihe  Shi  shot  of  Scripture  win.,  invaded  Jink-a—  a  diifcrcncc.  M.xoidios  lo  various  systems 
of  ctironolnj;;-,  of  from  500  Id  800  years.     Mr.  Bryan!   endeavors  It-  j  rove  lhat  HO  such  person 

Since  [he  intcrprclalioii  of  [lie  liierordvpliics,  hfAvevor,  tlie.  principal  r>r id  of  dispute  on  this 
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he  ib  also  said  to  have  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  Lave  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Ujc  Thraeians  and  the  Scythians,'  when  scarcity  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  survive  him,  be  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lov.I  of  lords,  subdued  t'i'.s  country  by  the  power  of  his 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos' tris  are  also  wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  most 
celebrated  obelises,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt.  At  Ipsamhoul,' 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
each  sixty  feet  high,  u.11  statues  of  Pesos'  tris,  the  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem' phis. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his- 
torical subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Africa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  tin;  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  biyiug  them  at,  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  (ho  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraffes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
feign  of  this  momi.voh,  ivhieh  have  been  recently  discovered,  corrobo- 
rative of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we' might 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  do;:o,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  perso:ii!i<;al-ion  oil  the  San,  the  god  of  day,  "the 
giant  that  rejoice  th  to  run  Lis  eourse  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
Other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  great.!;,-  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
lime  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tern- 


1.  7Virnit,  ii!arge  tract  of  eountrynow  embraced  1; 

i  Turkey  hi  Europe,  a™ 

1  l:r.:.l,'-:,-!L;  mi 

•mpoiiLis,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  oxlended  from  Mnceilo 

clivis,  extending  aloii'j 

ivcr  Ouiinhe,  w:ii  Ui^  r:.im:rv  of  Iho  .S'Ly.'.^i'^'. 
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pies  to  th  J  gods,  and  improving  the  revenues tf  Lis  kingdom.  After 
his  timo  wo  know  Utile  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re 
markiiolo  fur  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
for  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history,  ISilli  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  was  governor 
over  Kgypt;  and  his  father's  family,  hy  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 
settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  supposed  tn  have  been  about  throe  centuries  before  the  timo 
of  Sesos'  tris.  On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  who  wero  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 
changed.  "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;"a  and  the  children 
of  Israel  became  servant.:?,  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 
servant  Moses,  brought;1'  (hem  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm.  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 
in  the  Red  Sea.     (1G48  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  souls,c  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north -western  confines 
of  Arabia,1  supported  by  miraculous  interposition;  for-  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  "  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt  ;"(1  and  after  llicy  had  completed  their  wander- 
ings, and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
Uiey  came  to  the  river  Jordan,"  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

1.  Jtr&fiia  Is  an  extensive  |:ei;insiil;i  sit  the  sijutli-wi'str-Hi  <<x'vcmily  of  .A  .in,  liiujj  iRs'iied'n'ely 
east  of  [he  Red  Sun.     It  Is  mostly  ii  rudiy  and  disrrl  i; [It,  iubabiicd  by  wandering  tribes 


y.m'tl  i  1Lhis  nsllsd  a'-'ain^  ,''.<-iy  mall,  and  0,  i:y  man's  1  -:  li  -.- 1  a- rains:  Id  in."      (Of  II.  x*l.  I'-!.") 

western  K[„|:e  "t  -Von  m  ll.'ivn.ia,  r.n.l   uHlJ1  ii  soink  cui;^.a  i'f  :lI.":i:  tsny  milns,  opens  Inlo  111? 

wlilch  h  abonl  tiCO'ii  miles  lim1-  iiri't  -.'ea  biv.s-il,  :ili:1  on  s^sid  nrar  ^li\\U  neeitrred  so  msiny 
61  litr nl(  scenes  In  the  histoi-y  of  Christ,  Lt  jairsnes  a  wiriif.n-  in'ilberly  course  of  about  rjnety 
■iiiles  llirmu-ti  a  narrow  valley,  and  Itici,  hl-h; ;::1o.j  it,  waKrrs  isiio  die  Dead  Seo.  In  this  -iver 
valley  was  Ihe  dwelling  (if  1  .<>!,  ■■  who  m'leliod  hi-  tent.  i-noni  Sodom"  (Gen.  xlil.  11,  IS;  ;  and 
'in  (lie  vale  of  Kiddiin,  ivl.icij  is  tlie  s:dl  si;s."  01:1:  in:';!  the  ba'IU'  ofl.kr  "four  kings  with  five." 
(Cell.  XV.)     The  Israel  ids  p;is.td  I  lie  .f.'rdai,  near  Jerltlio  i-Ftisii.  iii,  14-17);  the  prophets  Rlijali 

ii.  rs-.rnpiiva-ed  b;  .liiiClihiis  at]  inoa.-idi;.;  dial  [he  k/nitdniji  !.:ul  j>::ssi!d  In  aiwlher  dvnrfty. 

e.  Tl:ey  bad  Is03,.Vj'J  ir.i;:i,  r.b.ive  5;  yes.rs  of  ir.:e,  no'.  n.;t;':;ih5  \  .cities.    Ei'ita,  xij'iii.  a. 
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Stream,  wliicli  roiled  liacl;  itn  water*  on  their  approach,  entered  the 
promised  land  of  Palestine.1  The  death  of  Moses  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  Itvioivn  ail  the  works*  of  (lie  Lord  that  ho  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people."8 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  de.uh  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  Saul 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  which  latter  event  occurred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  sieixe  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judges, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  accorda-iico  with  the  theocratic  form  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is- 
raelites often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,11  aftei 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  Oth'uiel  to  he  (heir  deliverer  (15(54  B.  C.) . 
tt  second  defection  was;  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,"  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  enter- 

lepe  N  v,  1(1     nnl  t     thtj 

The  Dealt  Sea,  iulo  whieh  11  n:  Jordan  oaip'.a ■-■■,  is  *■>  oniiod  I'lulu  Ihe  tifiifiiiesa  and  cunseo.Lien] 
stillness  of  its  waters,  ivhirh  contain  oae-i'oarl!]  pari  of  Itii-ir  iveishl  of  sails.  Tlie  cotintfj 
around  Hits  lake  is  oiceudlnirly  drrary,  jir.il  the  soil  is  (le,ihu;e  of  eegelaiion.    Solium  and  Go 

hiorrnli  are   supposed  10  1 1  l:  v  o   ■,' i  in   tic  i.iaai  ii'"\  eioupied    by  II. e  lake,  and  ruins  of  lln 

BMrcniity  of  tbe  Modi  lor  ran  can  Sea:  cxloadia;?  north  ao.l  small  along  tlie  coaat  about  208 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breathe,  at  about  ft)  ir.iais.  Thniiia  in  antiquity  tlie  northern 
[rati  of  Palestine  mis  tiie  seat  of  Ihe  rbirnitiaos,  a  tin-at  ciaiuuorcial  people,  jet  [here  ore 
now  few  good  harbors  on  llie  toast,  thuse  uf  Tyre  ink!  SUSuii,  uaeo  so  famous,  being  now  for 
the  111051  part  blocked  op  ivi'.b  sand.     The  country  u(  Pales-line  coa-aits  principally  of  rugged 

Itrenms  falling  into  !he  Medik'iTani'aij,  the  largest  ul  which  is  ;l:.i  (ironies,  at  the  north,  bill 

phallic  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  latter,  iboul  .'i.">  mile-,  Id  length,  ami  SO  in  extreme  width, 

Sea  Is  the  Lake  of  CiaiiicsSiolh.  or  iSca  uf  Oaliiuu,  the  Ihealru  uf  some  most  remarkable  mi t- 
Uoles.  jfMaUhow  viii.j  Luke  viii.i  and  Matthew  xi..  So.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Pale* 
lind  are  those  of  Lebanon,  running  in  raaie.i  ntiiKy  par.-  llol  hi  lap  itlcdltorraiioan,  and  finally 
connecting  Willi  mounts  liorrb  and  Sinai,  ocar  ihe  (.iulf  of  Si:ea.  Jbllosaleu,  tt-e  capilal 
Oily  of  Palestine  or  tin:  liniy  Land,  will  be  dii-crilju'i  in  a  snb-eeaeni  article. (Seep.  Wi,Jllc€al 
Lr.lt;  aMidits  Syria,  Said,  or  Siilun.  Oead  Sea,  l.chanun,  !u:..)     (,Va/t  No.  VI.1 

S.  The  Muriates,  so  called  from  Wi.h,  the  sou  of  l.ol  (Con.  xi..  ii;;i,  dwell  In  the  country  on 
lie  oi'.sl  ol  Ihu  Dead  5ea.     (Mtip  No.  VI.) 

a.  Joshua,  \xiv.  rJ[. 

b.  Numbers,  iii.  y.  Siiiue  chilli;  liiat  the  r.i'iiiJr\  lien?  rulerreil  :'i  was  ia  'he  vicinity  of 
Damascus,  and  not  "l.;yiind  il.i-.  linpkruie  V'  l.s  VUsiipu.ank.  wunld  im  dy.       See  Coctoyitt' 
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prising  valor  of  Ehud.a  After  Lis  death  the  Israelites  again  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan, *!J  under  whose  cruel  vOao  they  groaned  twenty 
years,  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instruments  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leader  Sisera.  slain  by  Jacl,  in 
whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuged' 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
o  the  Midiauites  and  Ainalckltes,'  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 
"  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  as  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude." But  the  prophet  Gideon,  chosen  by  tlio  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  his  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  such  fear 
fell  that  they  slew  each  other  ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou 
sand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  es^ 
Gaped  by  flight.  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo 
pie  would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them,  "  Not  I,  noi 
my  son,  but  Jehovah  shall  reign  over  you."*1 

0.  Again  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hand.-;  of  ihe  Philistines1  and  the  Ammonites,' 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.'1 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson."  After  the 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  K'.i  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  his 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  tht, 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slam  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 
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tines.*  The  pnphet  Samuel  was  divinely  chosen  as  the  successor  ot 
Eli.  (1 152  U-  C.)  His  ai.l  mini  si  ration  was  wise  ai'.d  prudent,  but 
in  Ms  old  ago  the  t.\  vauny  of  hi*  srms,  lvltom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  lil;e  the  kings  el'  other  nations.  With  reluct 
ance  Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  rcipaost,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anoiuted  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israel11  (1110 
D.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  hrieliy  Inicud  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment,  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy- three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  puaacaaea  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest;  hut,  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  'ho  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  hiiblo  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  sach  a  skeleton  of  Jewi.-li  annals,  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  comparative  chro 
r.ol  )gy  of  the  whole  easy  of  coin  prehension. 
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CIIAPTEE    III. 

TilE    UNCERTAIN   PERIOD  OF   G  REGlAN  HISTORY: 


ANALYSIS,    i.  Intro  (lu™ry.--l,  Consenwiicos  of  the  Trojait  war.— 3.  Tit  us  si' lias  too- 

bos.  5  Dot-Is.]  Ritdbk  or  mi  IIubaou' D*,— 8.  Nnmbors  and  rnllltarj.oliflnctBr  of  tin 
Durians.— Passage  of  the  Corinlhian  Culf.— [Ocrinlbiau  Ialiiir.ua.—  Corinthian  Oulf.— Naupac'. 

Ilia.]— 7.  Dorian  compiesl.  of  the  IVI,-;iouuesui.  [Anailij.  Acini  ia.1  Ionian  and  Dorian  mi 
(rations.— 8.  Dorian  invasion  of  At' tico.—[  Athens.  Dalpbo,.]  Sclf-sacriilee  of  Cfldrus. 
Government  ol'  Aflica.-  -it.  i  i.aconia.j  Its  government,  I.yutti- tru,.-  III.  Travels  of  Lycur' 
;us.  [The  JJrahmlns.]  Ixstitutioks  or  Lvciib' oi.-s.— U.  Plutarch's  account— senato- 
issemblles— division  of  lands.— 12.  Movable  property.  Tlie  currency.— 13.  Public  lables, 
Object  of  Spartan  education,  and  nim  of  Li-cur  (jus.— H.  lJi.-ijiu.1es  about  Lycur  gus.  II  ij 
supposed  fate,  [Dolphns,  Crete,  and  I-]' lis. j- 1. 5.  The  three  classes  of  tPic  Jiinian  population 
Treatment  of  the  Helots.— 16.  The  provincials.  Their  condition.— 17.  [Messenin.  Ithiiinc 
First  »Ihie'«].»  ivab.  Results  of  the  war  to  the  .Mcssoiiiaus.— IS.  lis  Influence  J>u  Ihc 
Bparloils.  Sioosn  Messk'mak  wah.  Arislom'  one...-!1!!.  The  Pool  Tyrlie'us.  [Corinth.  Sic' 
Jon.]  Battle  of  the  I'ainisus.  Tlie  Arcldians.  at).  Uc-auks  of  the  war.— SI.  Covcromcnl  ol 
Athens.  DlU'co.— SH,  Severity  of  his  laiva.— S3.  Anarchy.  I.iiuia  lathi*  orSouis.  Solon's 
integrity.— iM .  Distresses  of  the  people.  The  needy  and  Die  rich  —S3.  The  polioy  of  Solon. 
Debtors— lands  of  the  poor -imprisonment.  lil.-issilknlion  of  the  cilmms.— Sfi.  Disabilities 
and  privileges  ofltie  liy.irth  class,  (ietionil  poiicy  of  s,,i.-,i,'s  <.yslem.~  57.  The  nine  arclioiis. 
Tile  Senate  in"  Four  I J  •  i  in'n.-.l . —  -iJ.  Court  "f  the  Are"[j'  a.-'i:-,  lis  powers,  [hsllt'llloria  of 
Soloo  compared  with  :]'■.!  .^aitari  code. — -!1.  J\(riy  (cMiis.  I'isi-.  Iralus.-— 33.  His  usurpation 
Of  power.  Opposition  to,  and  chancier  of,  hi.,  government.— 31.  The  sous  of  Pisis'  trains. 
Conspiracy  of  Ilarmodius  ami  Aristogilon.  3(1.  Kipn.!t«  or  the  Pssisteatiijs.  Intrigues 
ofHip'plas.    [j.yd'ia.    I'er'sia.l— 33.  The  ttrcciau  ouiunics  ennquc-cd  by  Crce'  sua— by  the 

[Eubuj's.    Sar'dis.     Eplresus.]     lies  Lilts  of  the  Ionian  war.     [Miletus.]     Designs  of  Darius. 

Cotemtorahv  Histort.— I.  Piirasi  cias  IltsTosiY.  1.  (tec-graphy  of  I'b  ™  11  ieia,— S.  Early  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia.  Political  condition.  Colonies.— 3.  Wuppnsed  ciramratvipUion  of  Afrioa.- 
t.  Commercial  relations.  II.  Jewish  IhsTottY— (sudttiiiii'.ioii  or.- II.  Accession  of  Saul  lo  the 
Ihrone,  Slaughter  of  the  Am'  mouiios.  [.labeab  It  if  end.  Gilsa!.;  War  ivilli  the  Philistines.— 7. 
Wars  with  the  surrounding  nations,  Saul's  disobedience.  -8.  David— his  prowess.  [Gflth.] 
Saul's  jealousy  of  David.  IVvid's  inm_'riiy.-9.  Ileal!,  ol'  Saul.  [Ih.ui.ttiiV  Don.]  Division  of  the. 
kingdom  between  David  ami  IshboshcUi.  ;nibr...o.;  Uuionor'.betrlScs.-lO.  Limited  poasoas 
Ions  of  the  Israel  ilea.  I  Tire.  Si'.lun.  Joppu.  Jerusalem."  K-.ii'l  lak'-sloiusaloin. — 11.  llisolhei 
conqueals.    [Syria.    Damascus,    ll.abhsb.'l    Siesc  ontabbah.    Cloao  of  David's  reign.— 13. 

Solomon.     [Its  wisdom— fame— e nereial  i^ialiou  -.—!:'..  ills  ini[iii!r.;..     Close  of  his  reign.— 

14.  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Their  sdbse..p:ciil  hisl..ry.-13.  Kehotoain's  reign  over  Judah. 
Reign  of  Aim.  ]!c?.dtiali.  Sijioal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.— 17.  Corroborated  by  pro- 
fane history.— 18.  Account  given  by  Herod'  olua.—  !9.  Rcipis  of  Manas' sell,  A' 11101),  Josiah, 
and  Johdat.az— '.».  Tlcittii  of  Jchoiakim  of  .'ech.miaii.  -'11.  Eeii-'i  of  ilciekiuh.  Deslruc- 
tloii  of  Jerusalem.— SH.  Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 23  Rebuilding  of  Jeruaalem.  III.  Ro- 
man IIiutokt.— i4.  Foanding  of  lb. me.— IV.  Pnnai.iN  llisTiiav.— 1'..  Diaaeltllion  of  the  A* 
lynan  empire.— S3  Establislimcnt  of  the  empire  of  the  fledes  and  Babylonians.    First  and 
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wecnd  wplivily  nf  (lie  Jp.vs.— 5".  Other  conqupfis  or  NpbncliadiiEix-  Kar.  His  war  with  lh« 
Phoenicians.— 53.  Willi  llie  F.s-y  plains.  J'ullll  merit  of  Ezi:  kid's  pr.iiHiccr.-a9.  Iinpioljp  and 
pride  of  Nebilchaduci/.ar.  His  p.inlslauenl.— SO.  Ilf.M,:^1  lair's  rciifii.  Yihb  of  [he  separate 
kingdom  of  Medio,  rounding-  ol'lhe  i'ersiin  cai|ilrc— :il.  Cjtih  defeats  Crm'aus— subjugate! 
'.in:  Grecian  colonics— miniver*  ISabylnti,  i'oj[ibecies  relating  lo  iiahytnn.-Sa.  Heinuiuderef 
LherelguofCyrus.— 33.  Koiirn  of  Caiuby'ycs,  [Jiijiiier  Am'  rjniu.J.-ll-t.  Accession  of  Darius 
Hyslas'pea.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babylon.-- IIS,  Kyricdhion  against  the  Scythians. 
[Scythla.  River  Don.  Thrace.]— 3ii.  (.HiisT  eicnls  in  the  history  nfDnrin-.  Ilia  aims,  policy, 
and  -ovruineid.     37.  luteal  of  the  I'iutkso  empire. 

1.  Passing  from  (lie  fabult.us  era  of  Grecian  history,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  heroes, 
and  demigods,  bejrin  to  give  place  to  r.lie  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence; but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annala 
on  which  wo  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
us;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  hia- 
toric  truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  s;:arcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  tin:  Grecian  heroes  to  their  eoun 
try  is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  bad  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seize  many  of  their  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
Grecian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
i.tiifssa'  lian  interest  occur  red  until  about  si  sly  years  after  the  fall  of 

conquest.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  F.pinis,1  passing  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  Pin'  dus,"  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pene-us,"  and  finally  conquer cdu  the  country,  to 

i.  The  country  "of  Kpirw,  c'luiprjiuj  in  :1m  prosou'.  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  was  si 
[he  norlh-vvcilcrn  cilrcmily  of  Oroisa;,  Kin';  ak.nj  ISia  coast  of  the  Ailrinlie  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  bounded  on  die  ni.rlli  by  Macedonia,  an. I  on  Ujc  east  liy  .UnucdiHtia  and  Ttiea' 
Paly.  The  juliab'lanls  ia  early  ■.  1 : i "i -.:-■  wi--e  [i.'il.ably  I'el  --'  >':c,  bid  llioy  can  hardly  be  eoinnd 
Bred  ever  (o  have  belojiLxd  !o  llie  [lellouic  race,  or  Crcciaiis  proper.  Epirus  is  principally 
rlislhisuislicd  ill   Ri.ni.iii   liii'.ory  as  I  he  country  of  lln;  celebrated   1'yr'f  tins  (sea  p.  14(1.)    The 

There  was  auoUier  oracle  ol'  I  tic  sa  He  nain-I  in  Thcs'saly.     (ilap  No.  I.) 
5.  Pin'dus  ia  Ihe  name  ol'  the  mountain  cliain   which   separated  Tne-'saly   from    Epiru.', 

(Map  No.  1.) 
3.  />«,«£*,  Ihe  principal  river  of  Tlies.'  wily,  rises  indie  i'iiv  dus  raoivnains,  arid  (lovtllUfln  » 

course  ifcnc roily  ca«l,  paw*  !hrija:r!i  the  vale  of  J'eui'pc,  and  iur  piles  its  waters  liiluUioTliBr- 

maie  Gulf,  now  toe  trull'  of  Salmi  ;ca,  a  branch  of  the  -E'geai  Sea,  or  Archipelago.    (JSaj 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thes''  saly ;  driving  away  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  reducing  those  who  remained  to  the  condition  of 
serfs,  or  agricultural  slaves. 

-..  The  fugitives  from  Thes' saly,  driven  from  their  own  country 
passed  over  into  Bceotia,  which  they  subdued  after  a  long  „.  uieo'timi 
struggle,  imitating  their  own  conquerors  in  the  disposal  co.vquest. 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  unsettled  «f.atG  of  society  occasioned  by  the 
Tkeaealian  and  Bce6tian  conquests  was  the  cause  of  collecting  to- 
gether various  bawls  of  fugitives,  who,  being  joined  by  adventurer!: 
from  Peloponnesus,  passed  over  into  As'n,!l  constituting  the  JEolian 
migration,  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin-  jn.  ^/iian 
cipal  share  in  it  They  established  (■heir  settlements  in  mighatomc 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  island  of  Los'- 
bos,'  while  on  the  main  land  they  built  many  cities,  which  were  com- 
prised in  twelve  States,  the  whole  of  which  formed  the  iEulian  Con 
fodonKy. 

5.  About  twenty  years  afler  the  ThossAlian  conquest,  the  Dorians, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  country,  Doriv  a  mountainous  region,  was 
on  the  south  of  Tlies'  saly,  being  pvob:d.)!y  harassed  by  their  northern 
reighbors,  and  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory, 
jommenced  a  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus,  accompanied  by  por- 
tions of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Her'culcs,  who  had  formerly  becit  driven  into  exi'e  from  the  latter 
country.      This  important  event   in    Grecian  history   is 

called  the  Return  of  Uiv-  Ik'rwJl'la.    The  migration  of  the       of  tub 
Dorians  was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of  the  ™UU'M' 
Israelites  to  Palestine;  as  t.hey  tool;  with  them  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, prepared  for  whatever  fortune  should  award  them. 

6.  The  Dorians  could  muster  .about  twenty  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  although  they  were  greatly  interior  in  numbers  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  their  superior  military 
tactics  appear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the 


1.  /,«'!»»,  one  of  Ihemns'.  rok-lirnldl  or  IhoOrfoian  Willi:!*,  now  called  Slyillen 

e-ftoi 

prim-.: pal  .:!:>.  la!S  on  Hi,-  m;iat  (if  A.ia  Miner,  north   of  :U-  entrance   to  Ihe  Gulf  : 

Aiic'.i-iiilv,  |i(jj-  ijiia   t>:i.liiiin:il  nino  fliv.iri-iiii:::  tilk--..  roanoVI   i;1;..^y  by  -ha   /Hi,: 

ilLiLLiiu-M-.s:^,!  for  hilr!le.;Hud  tilll-vii-.ioii,  ami  imperially  lor  liOC'v.  and  iiiiiaLc.     (M, 

2.   Diris,   a  smail    tiioiinlainona   toimlry,  e.vieoCi,:-  nil;  jtaul   forty  milt*  in  1 

eoglh, 

ihr.-y.ai  .j:i  -l-.f  sij'ilhuf  Thn?a-  s;ily,  from  lAli-oli  11.  iva.s  separated  by  the  rao.~e  :  f  mi 

ion!  a 

Tni,  Dorians  were  itie  mm:  prju-uri'ji  of  Am  Jl^Ir.iic  u\b?'..    (.Map  No.  E.) 

«.  AhoullMOB.  C. 
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open  field.  Twice,  however,  they  were  repelled  in  tlicir  attempts  to 
break  through  the  Corinth  inn  isthmus,1  'lie  key  if)  Southern  Greece, 
when,  warned  by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmus,  and  cross:i.i,!r  the  Corinthian  G'A(~  from  Naapac'  tus,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  peninsula.     (B.  G.  1104). 

7.  The  whole  of  l'ek>po:inrs-us,  exeepl  the  centra!  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arcadia'  avid  the  eoast  province  of  Aehaia,"  wa.s  eventually 
subdued,  and  apportioned  aiming  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  con- 
dition, like  that  of  (ho  Saxon  serfs  of  England  a(  the  time  of  ths 
Norman  conquest.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  rmirko  aader  valiant,  leaders,  conquered 
the  province  of  Aehaia,  and  expelled  its  Ionian  Inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  f'a^i  lives,  srni/rht  a  retreat  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia,  Minor,  south  of  the   iEolian   cities,  where,  in 

[,  The   Cerinthian    Isthmus,  between   litis   Corinthian  fiulf  (now  Gulf  of  Lepan'  In)  on  the 

north-west,  and  the  Saroii'ioOu'f  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,  fir  ,'V^iir.'.)  on  Ihe  south-east,  unites  Ilia 
Peloponnesus  to  litis  northern  pnrls  (if  Orisece,  ur  Oreeijo  1'roper.  The  narrowest  part  of  litis 
celebrated  Isthmus  is  about  s-ii  miles  east,  from  Corinth,  whore  tlto  distance  across  is  about 
flvemHea.  The  Istlialiis  ;s  l:kli  iiml  rocky,  and  !u:-,:iy  uasuccess'u:  a::«!iipts  have  been  made 
10  Units  the  waters  On  luir.h  sale  by  ;l  canal.  The  L-lhuius  derived  luueh  of  lis  early  celebrity 
from  Ihe  Isthmian  gmass  ceadsralcd  there,  in  honor  01"  I'alic'mon  anil  Ncp'tuno.    Ruins  of 

Isthmus.     (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  The  Corjiit/udtt  (Ssif  (now  railed  Ihe  Gulf  of  I^paii1  lo)  !s  an  easiest  arm  of  the  Adriatic, 
Or  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  lies  principally  helwcon  Ihe  coast,  or'  tincieni  I'iioeLs  on  tne  north,  ant) 
of  Achilla  on  the  south.  The  entrance  10  :l)(!  f;t;!r,  between  ;mu  ruined  ensiles,  tbo  Ronnie  ia 
on  llio  north,  and  the  Vm'-.a  on  the  south,  is  only  about  oms  lttTe  across.     Within,  the  waters 


Jeep  magnificent  basin,  stretching  about  aovenly-eij 

ht  miles  to  llio  south-east, 

es-e  widest,  about  twenty  miles  across.     Near  Ihe  mo 

tthof  this  gulf  was  fought, 

JO,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  times. 

(Map  ISO.  1.) 

1  of  Liicris,  abont  three  and 

mo  the  ruined  oast!-;  of  Roumella.    It  is  said  to  have 

derived  ils  name  from  the 

>f  the  HetMlldB  bavins  there  constructed  the  fleet  1 

n  which  they  crossed  ovei 

inesus.    (Nans,  a  ship,  and  Pcgn,  or  7'r>vta"ii',  to  con. 

struct.)    It  was  once  solace 

e  importance,  bit  is  no.v  ti  ruinous  town.    (Map  No 

!■) 

l.'k'  i'liiii'rhuiLi:,  lj.ir  is  now  n  ru'  :i:.us  town.    (Map  N 

Lo  l.actsnin,  t'to  !aote:t  ol 

six  pro  vines,  is  a  !ilu'.u-,l:u:i'  .  -  iv.fio.i,  ''i:i,.jw '.u,1,  -'.u.ik.r  to  ^-wi:/.-.a!:.i:d,  haviuf.'  a  length  and 
readlh  of  about  forty  miles  each.  The  most  nalile  [tail  of  [lie  coast  !r.  was  to wards  the  south, 
hero  wore  several  dehtjhir.il  plains,  and  numerous  vineyards.  The  Alphcus  Is  L'le  principal 
verof  Arcadia,    Ti^ea  ami  fiiautiaon  s^ere  ];.-   | , .- 1 1 -. u - j i?i I  eii.ios.     lis  lake.s  tire  stiuill,  but 

among  litem  Is  Ike  i^yaif'tidis,  of  L,:ti--ii;  faun...    The   Arcadians,  se.^ccly  a  genuine  tercet 

race,  were  a  rude  ninl  paslort!  people,  deeply  nllariual  lo  mu.sic.  am!  possessing  a  strong  lova 

of  freedom.    (Map  No.  I.) 
5.  Sii/iliin^  'ho  iiji..;.o  iiortlieru  country  of  lae  p.  l:i:::-i  :■.''■■.■  i-.  i  s.u.i  :'.  .1    nlojtr;  the  Corinthian 

Gulf,  north  of  E  lis  and  Arcadia.     It  was  a  country  of  moderate  fcrlilily;  its  eoast  wasfoj  the 

aiostoart  level,  conlainins   no  tpiotl    l.iifhors,  and  osj.-B-.td  lo  iuittnla'.inns ;  and  Its  stream! 

were  of  small  size,  many  of  I  hem  more  winter  aureus,  defend  oil;  ir-.sui  ihe  ridijea  of  Arcadia. 

wrested  from  it  by  the  Dorians.     Tne  Aehar  an-  uris  [t-l!ici|i;illy  ee!-!l:-n.tod  for  being  Hie  ortl> 
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process  of  time,  twelve  Ton i tin  cities  were  built,  the  whole  of  which 
were  united  in  die  I'jniun  Confedorsicy,  while  their  now  country  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Knia.  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  Dorians 
themselves,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopcnnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  whore  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  south  of  Ionia ;  so  that  the  M'  gean  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlements,  and  \\t>.  islands  covered  by  them.. 

8.  About  the  year  1 068/ the  Dorians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  !>j 
B  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  longprntrauted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.'  The  chief  of 
the  Dorian  expedition,  having  cor* united  the  oracle  of  Del'phos,5  was 
told  that  the  Dorians  would  bo  successful  so  long  as  Cudrus,  the 
Athenian  king,  was  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  tho 
answer  of  ih°  oracle,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country  ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  he  provoked  a  (parrel  with  a  Dorian  soldier,  and  suffered 
himself  to  bo  slain.  On.  recognizing  (!;<:  body,  the  superstitious  Do- 
rians, deeming  the  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At' tica;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.5-  Magistrates  called  arehons,  however,  differing  little 
from  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  Codrus  for  lifo ; 
after  along  period  these  were  exchanged1'  for  rircbons  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  lastly,"  tho  yearly  election  of  a  senate  of  Archon& 
gave  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  e.-tabiished  an  aristo- 
cratieal  government  of  the  nubility.      Thi>e,'.(teoeS:ivc  encroachments 


1.  Mhcns,  one  of  (he  id  wt.  jv-in-.v.is  cities  of  a  iniquity,  is  situated  on 

tho  western  aide  of  the 

air  of  ^sina.    Most  of 

lie  i)i.i:ii.|i!  cily  Kliuitl  u:i  liie  »k!  aide  <>t  a  !*:l;y  ir.:\mauc:  ralk;i  llu 

:  Aerop'ollB,  surrounded 

■  i  in:  ovloiis'i'c  l't-iiii,  a  tut,  at  tin;  lime  when  i:  had  :df:J  lira!  is-  Liieale. 

mcrvala,  by  strougly-ror. 

Lflod  towers.    TliesinaS!  rive;  D-plila'  his,  floufiig  soiitli,  on  the  west 

Bide  of  the  ell;-,  pud  tha 

of  peninsula;  but  bota 

Ireair.s  lusl  liiiiiusiiivea.  in  die  nrarsiiea  soulli-mwl  of  Ihecity.    The  w 

»1er»  of  tho  Ills' BUS  WBM 

:in,-ly  drawn  i>iS'u>  iiii  _':■■.(•  (he  nuicihli  iriivt  pinleti",  or   to   supply  111 

a  tu-tiilciiil  fountains  of 

Khctis.    (.-ln/i  No.  1.    tfee  farther  description,  ]>.  5"14.) 

a   Del1  films,  ill  llcVfilii,  us-nall  city  of  Piiieia,  siliiiLleJ  on  the  soul 

horn  declivity  of  Mtlint 

2,  Del' pirns,  or  DcVfihi,  n:vn:iW  city  of  Piiieia,  situak'.l  on  (tie  southern  dee 

livity  of  Mtlint 

■olntofllie  Corinlhiau  Cid*  was  Jim  sent.  of  the  most  remnrkablB  oracle  of  tin 

i  ancient,  world. 

Uwi-e  Defphl  arose  ti:e  tiro  lower!  til;  elii!-.  of  Pi.'iitia'  aiis,  while  from  the 

liem  (lowed  the  w.aleis  of  lln:  CasisJiim  SjirLii:;,  :l,e  ireirre  ofpoel.iciit  inspira! 

ion.    Helowlaj 

■.  rugged  !ll3UMs:!l,  V'-.A  whir.!:  :1  mcl  the  rapid  sc.jaru  Plia'lus;   while  on   c 

:Ah  tides  ef  lh( 

jlain,  where  aloud  lhe  liuic  .:':.i\  arms  sleuj'  ami  alrmwr  inaccewl  !e  precipice 

S.     (,1/^No.l.) 
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on  the  royal  prerogatives  are  almost   the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meagre  annals  of  Athens  for  several  centuries.*1 

9.  While  these  changes  were  occurring  at  Athens,  Laeonia,'  whose 
capital  w&f  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedious  wars  with  the 
Ar' gives,'  ras  gradually  iieijuiviisg  an  ascendancy  over  the  Dorian 
states  of  tl  s  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Heraelidas  had  ohtained  pos- 
session of  he  sovereignty,  two  descendants  of  that  family  reigned 
jointly  at  Lacedse'raoa,  but  this  divided  rule  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  contusion.  Things  remained,  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  lit  the  ninth  century  B,  C.,  when  Polydec'  tes,  one 
of  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  TiycMr'gus,  hut  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  sou  of  l'olydcc'  tes,  'and,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  de-signs,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
although  against  tlic  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lauds,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages— to  have 
studied  the  Cretan  huvs  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins' of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afllietad  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  or  nolo,  which  assured  him  that  "  the 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world."     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

v.  ingTrro-    wn0    to0^   UP   arm3  to   support    him,  he   procured   the 

tions  of     enactment   of  a   code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form   of 

LTCira  uus.    gavenaaeBit  the   military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 

distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 
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of  domestic  life,  were  to  be  established  on  a  new  and  immutable 

11.  The  account  which  PluLireb  gives  of  diese  regulations assertM 
that  Lycur'gus  first  established  11  senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen 
for  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  number,  und  1-hat  the  former 
shared  the  power  of  the  latter.  There  were  also  to  bo  assemblies  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  have  no  right  to  propone  any  subject  of  de 
hate,  but  were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
(.reposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  Icings.  Lyeur'gua  nest 
made  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
existing,  as  there  were  many  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
the  wealth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  farther  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citizens, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
tempted  to  divide  (he  movable  property;  but  as  this ' measure  met 
with  great  opposition,  lie  had  recourse  to  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object.  He  stopped  the  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin,  and  permitted  iron  money  only  to  be  used  :  and,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this  be  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of  this  money  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  "  Who,"  Bays  Plutarch,  "  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe; 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty,— 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  pos.-ession  of  it,  nor  be 
served  by  its  use?"  Unprovable  and  superfluous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
sources  of  support,  died  away  of  itself 

13.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
&t  public  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare  ;  each  individual  being  oh 
Itgod  to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use, 
This  regulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
whore  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  theii 
oldirs.  From  bis  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State; 
sickly  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  though] 
worthy  to  live  who  prom-fed  to  become  useful  in  embers  of  the  com- 
munity. The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
expert  in  manly  exercises,  hardy,  and  courageous  ;  and  the  principal 
aim  of  Lycur'gus  appears  to  hnvc  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  tho  ef- 
fects of  an  extension  of  territory  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Laconia. 
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14.  Lycnr'  gus  left  none  of  his  laws  iu  writing ;  and  some,  of  the 
regulations  attributed  to  liim  were  probably  the  results  of  si" 
legislation.      It  is  even  a  disputed  point  in  '  " 
lived,  some  making  him  cotemporary  with  the 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  tl 
uian  ware;   hut  the  great  mass  of  evidence  f 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
had  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  on  a  joum 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  make  no  ch 
his  return,  and,  that  they  might  never  be  relt 
tion.    he   voluntarily   banished   himself  forevs 
and  died  iu  a  foreign  land.     The  place  and 
are   unknown,   but   Del'  phos,  Crete,  and   E'  lis,"    all  claimed   his 

15.  There  were  three  cinsses  among  the  population  of  Laconin  : — 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;  their  serfs,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.1  The  former,  properly  called  Spartans, 
wem  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  employed  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  mechanical  art,'1  The  Helots 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  subsequent  conquest,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude.  They  were  always  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  their  masters,  and  although  some  were  occasionally 
emancipated,  yet  measures  of  the  most,  atrocious  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  bravest 
and  most  aspiring,  who  might  threaten  an  insurrection. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  dis! riots  were  a  mixed  race,  com- 
posed partly  of  strangers  who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians,  and 
aided  them  in  their  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  cojntry  who  had  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provincials 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  they  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  which  they  held 
were  tributary  to  the  State;   they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
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military  force  of  (he  country,  and,  oh  the  whole,  had  little  to  com- 
plain  of  hut  the  want  of  political  Independence. 

17.  During  a  century  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycur'  gus,  tlio 
Spartans  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  petty 
contests  on  the  side  of  Arcadia  and  Ar'gos,  Jealousies,  howqver, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  IMcssenia,' which, 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  lioth  Hides,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
SIcsseniaii  war,  743  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ti>  FIKar  MKS. 
After  .i  conflict  of  twenty  yours,  (he  Messeuiaos  were  sksian  wui. 
obliged  to  abandon  their  prineipal  fortress  of  Ithotne,1  and  to  leave 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citizens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcadia  ;  while  those  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Laeonian  He- 
lots, being  obliged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one  half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  wbidi  they  wore  allowed  to  till. 

18.  The  Messeuian  war  everted  a.  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  subsequent,  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gave  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  spirit  which  the  institutions  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  encourage.  The  Spartans,  stern  and  unyielding 
in  their  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Messenlans 
to  revolt  (685  B,  C.},  thirty-nine  years  after  the  termi-  yn  srlxi!10 
nation  of  the  former  war.  The  latter  found  a  worthy  messeuian 
leader  iu  Aristoni'enes,  whose  valor  in  the  first  battle  w*"' 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  con- 
fidence. The  Kpariaas,  sending  to  the  l>o!pbie  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  conuf  i-y  and  Lacouia  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  fur  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
tre'us,  who  bad  never  boon  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  pa  trio  tie 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who.  obtaining  Do- 
rian auxiliaries  from   Corinth,"   commenced  the  war  anew.     The 
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■l  the  other  hand,  wore  aided  by  forces  from  Sic'ycn: 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  nv.d  W  lis,  and,  in  a  m-c.it  bui.-lc  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pamfsus,5  in  lleKKeuia,  they  completely  routed  their  enemies, 
In  the  third  year  of  (he  war  the  Arcadian  ai-mlinries  of  the  Mosslv 
cians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  Furious  suocess,  seventeen  years, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom' enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  he  fixed  on  .Mes-vnia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reparation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greene. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stilted,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  arehimsniairii-trates  eho-'on  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  wit.  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude; 
and  it  appears  (o  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
ruinous  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  band,  and  the  resistance 

of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Draco,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  nobility,  ivrt.s  eboseu   to   prepare   the  first  written 
code  of  huvs  for  (be  p.)vci-nn.i(.-iit  of  (.be  State.      (E>22  IS.  G.) 
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22  Th;  severity  of  his  laws  lias  made  his  mimo  proverbial.  Their 
character  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  thein 
that  they  were  written,  not  ia  ink,  but  in  blood.  lie  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
the  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  no  hies  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Draco,  thinking  ihey  would  he  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands  ;  hut  human  nature  revolted 
against sueli  legalized  buiehery.  and  the  system  of  Draco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  tho  administration:  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  (l.e  lino  of  Oodrus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  liist.  magis.-Jralo  (.Vj-1  il.  O.I,  and,  bv  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ,t  LE0ISLi. 
ences,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  tins  or 
constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  ""un- 
ited power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  hare  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  u  refuse  from  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
iva.s  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  iVoni  tho  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  ia  him. 

24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  die  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  this  .situation  of  affairs  the  most 
violenti>r  needy  demanded  a  now  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  their  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursoii'g  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
relieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  tho  currency,  so  that  three  silver  mime  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
cumbrances ;   ho    abolished   imprisonment  for  debt:   he  restored  t« 
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liberty  those  whom  poverty  h:.nl  placed  in  bondage  ;  and  lie  repealed 
all  the  lasts  of  Drneo,  except  those  against  murder.  IT  is  nest  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizens  in  four  classes,  according  to  their  landed 
property  ;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  highest  civil 
offices  and  the  highest,  commands  in  the  arm 3',  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  were  partially  relieved  from  taxation;  but  in 
war  they  were  remdred  to  eiinip  themselves  for  military  service,  tho 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

2tj,  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices, 
hut  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  (Vein  taxation;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  lliey  were  permitted  to  take  pari 
in  tho  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right,  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  ihe  magistrates ;  and  here  thoir  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  tho  wealthiest  of  the  noble*  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  mmmed  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifications, 
provided  for  all  the  freemen  ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining thoir  dignity  ; — throwing  the  b.irdeus  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers  ;  and,  as  a  g;iard  against  lomocvaueal  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  o? 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  eould 
be  appointed  to  ibis  lienor  until  they  hod  urn!  estrone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters-,  arid  01.1  allocations.  The 
Senate  was  to  bo  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mas- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  buys  and  regahitions,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop' agus,  which  held  its  .sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  tho  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Ac-rop'olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  bad  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it   had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 
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Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  institutions  of  Solon,  which  exhibit  a 
mingling  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  They  exhibit 
less  control  over  the  pursuit.:!  and  domestic  habits  of  individuals  than 
the  Spartan  code,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re 
gard  for  the  public  morals. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  party  spirit,  ami  ere  long  the  three  prominent  factions  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuds.  Pish'  trains,  a  wealthy  kinsman 
of  Solon,  who  had  supported  the  measures  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
quence and  military  talents,  bad  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitute  himself  their  leader, 
were  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  drove  into 
his  mules  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wot 
own  hands,  but  which  he  induced  the  multitude  t 
received  from  a  band  of  assassins,  whom  his  en 
had  hired  to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people. 

immediately  convoked  by  his  partisans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens  to  protect  his  person,  although 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious!  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratus  took  advantage  uf  die  popular  favor  which  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seized  the  A  crop'  olis,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  suffered  the  laws  to  take  their  or 
dinary  course.  The  government  of  Pisis'  trains  was  probably  a  loss 
evil  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 
factions  ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usurpation;  and,  rejecting  the 
usurper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  said  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.'  (559  B.  C.)  Twice  was  Pisis'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  factions :  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  lightened  the  reins  of  government, yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  popularity  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
by  adorning  Ad-hens  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

1.  Sni'awMbMllstai.l  i!i:lifiOullr..|'.-1^ii.:i,  lis--  the  mast  of  At'  lien,  and  Iwclve  nr  fiflMI 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis  tratus  (528  E.  0.),  his  sons  flip'  piaa, 
Ilippar'  elms,  and  Thcs'  salus  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  faking  care  to 
fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  -friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  set-an;  themselves  from  hostile 
factions  and  popular  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tie  a  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Al'ieidans,  llarmixlins  and  Aria- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious insult  to  the  family  of  the  former.  Hippar'  ehus  was  killed 
but  the  two  yoiiiis  A.tlieniaus  also  lust  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

32.  Hip'pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a-  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 
x  expuisios  Spartans,  and  the  family  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 

of  the  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency;  si- 
fisisthatidh.  though  hut  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting the  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore 
Hip'pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him, 
Hip'pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Aitapanes,  governor  of  Lyd'ia,1 
■  then  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
greatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Persia,1 

33.  Nearly  half  .a  century  before  this  time,  Crar'sus,8  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  compered  the  Grot-hut  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  but  ho  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leaving  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors  ;   yet  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

!,  l.-ijtV  ia  w.isa  c.liiiulry  ■  :!!  ItmriiasL  uf  Asia  Miii.-.i-,  linvLng  Mi-^ia  tin  lbs  north,  Phijg"  ll 
mi  Hie  east,  ;uid  (.'aria  ra  la,;  smilh.  Tkc  Oeciati  colony  o;'  Ic'mia  w:i9  embraced  ivilhin  I.yriia 
and  the  northern  part  ofCari:,,  c.v-ijN-::>i!r  uiOr:,'[  the  coast.     (Map  No.  IV.) 

?.  Modern  I'trtit-,  a  l.\n.;e  Ljuntry  of  i..Vn:i:il    A-::  ,  I'Mond^  lr:'rn   1'ae  Caspian  Sea  on  the 

-A  Afghanistan  and  BckirajiiLstaii  oil  the  oast.  Fur  ilie  iireaicsl  oiltnl  of  Uic  Persian  empire, 
wliidi  was  during  [Sic  roiatt  lit'  Darius  iSyslus1  ]i'.-s,  sec  lie  Map  No.  V. 

3.  Cm'  cm,  the  lust  kin;;  .if  J,;-'.!1  La,  Has  Lrn.ji!  !'..«■  Ins  rk-lies  )   munificence.    IJerod' 0tU( 

(L  30-3a,  ami  SO,  feci  aad  Pla:ardiiT.['UofS,.].ni}Kivoa  «ty  iniere-lius.  accouul  of  tho  vist. 
of  thoAihouisn  Solon  loilie  court  of  thai  pinre,  v-ln..  freuJy  prided  himself  on  Ids  rleho, 
tad  vainly  'aoo;,-i.l  l.i  li-ell"  :l.e  l.;,[ij..es:  of  inanltimL 
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eelves  from  this  species  of  thraldom,  and  finally  the  Icnians  sought 
the' aid  of  their  Grecian  conn  try  men,  making;  application,  first  tc 
Sparta,  hut  in  vain,  and  next  (B.  C.  500)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
islands  of  tho  A-y  gaa.ii  Sea, 

34.  Tlie  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  time  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'pias  to  the 
throne,  and  regarding  Darius  as  an  avowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
with  the  Ionians,  and,  in  connection  with  Enbce'a,1  fur-  XIi  10NIC 
nished  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet,  of  twenty-  "Evoi/r. 
five  sail.  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  successful,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,'  its  capital  ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Kph'osus;*  the  (.'omniimdei'sij'tiDTolled  with  each  other; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
among  themselves,  to  cool. end  ahnse  iigaiost  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  Li'iniart  war  was  protracted  six  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  storming  of  .Miletus,'  (1J.  C.  4M,)  the  capital  of  the 
Ionian   confederacy.      The   surviving   inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 

Sea,  (unw  Grecian  Ari-h'i.a'  ii.'  ..■  i^'in'.i-.l  .:■:■■'  :,i.  ".I  r.-:l  ai.d  ;en  mi'.os  iiliui^'  (be  easlcrn  eoual 
of  Buiiitiaand  At'  Lioi,  from  which  L;  was  separated  !>;■  the  channel  of  ILiLripua,  which,  tit  one 
place,  was  only  forty  yards  amiss.  Tiic  chit'f  town  of  1.1  .c.i  islaml  icas  CUtil'tls,  (now  Keg  ro- 
pont',1  on  tin;  western  cnant.     (Map  No.  1.) 

±  -S,?.l-,  dis,  [lie  nnciea!  capilal  of  l.id'ia.  was  ^dialed  on  '■■■■'},  -i>k'o  of  Iho  river  Pacliilns,  a 
southern  branch  of  the  Her1  tans,  wientj  mlle»  east  from  Smyr'  as.  In  Hie  annuls  of  Chris- 
tianity, 8ar'dlslsdistm(;!ilshefl  as  havhia  been  t«  of  Hie  sfi-ra  obunjhei  or  Aala.  A  inla- 
erable  villas,  called  S»ri,  is  now  limad  on  (he  sllc  or  Oils  iincicor.  oily.     (jl/o/'No.  IV.) 

3.  £M''si!s,oneof  t!ic  hinian  cities,  wss  situated  on  flic  smith  side,  and  near  tliu  mmilb 

Here,  stood  ti  noble  U,:n |>1-,  (■((■.■'■.■(I  in  honor  oi  'he  .'iiiMe^  1 3 " : i ri : l  ;  but  an  obscure  individ- 
ual, oflhe  uniueof  Tlcri's'  liiri,-,  horned  il,  inoi  Icr  1i.  oerpcbaKo  his  memory  by  the  infamous 
notoriety  which  audi  an  eel  would  pivo  him!  Tiii:  maud  council  of  l.ln'a  endeavored  tn  (Jig. 
Ippoiul  the  incendiary  by  pavuu.i  a  (leered  Oial  I]'.-  name  should  del  be  mentioned,  but  it  Will 
iituigud  by  the  historian  Theopom'pua.  A  now  Uimplc  mi  subse:;:i!:Mly  tmill,  far  surpassing 
tile  Brer,  and  ranked  uiuona  tin'  wen  wonders  of  the  world.  When  SI,  I'ioiI  visited  rlph1  esns. 
■till  theory  was,  "Great  is  ftia.na  of  lice  Kphesinns"  (Acts,  six.  2S,  IM)  ;  but  the  worship  of  tlie 

goddess  »:as  doomed  ^| n.-.-;li ! y  le  dc.-llin-,  I  hire  '--.  I'm.'.  1". ■  - 1 1 : -. L . -■  L  t!:o  prinoipiil  of  the  Aslalic 

churches.  But  war,  tbo  r;,vo!>cs  of  ii-iriln;-.i:ikfi.,  and  (he  cli^Oilius  liund  of  time,  have  con- 
pleled  the  ruin  of  this  on™  famous  ci'y.  "Tin:  ::loriou-  pomp  of  ils  heathen  worship  ia  no 
[anger  reuleiu bereft  ;  am!  Uiri.lianhv.  whieb  was  liiere  nursed  by  apoailes,  and  fostered  liy 
general  councils,  until  ii.  im-rcascd  to  fulness  of  shdurc,  bio-ely  Ihi.jors  on  in  an  cxlatenre 
hardly  visible."    (J/itj.  No.  IV.) 

4,  Miletus,  Ihe  mos!  (i;s!i]i'.'iii=ii«!i  of  I'll-  hiniaa  clhos  ef  Asia  Hi  nor,  and  ooocsrcally  cele- 

Carir.,  on  the  southern  there  of  I  in:  bay  inlo  whieb  tlie  small  river  Liif  jnus  emptied,  ami  tiboul 
thirty-five  miles aomh  from  KVW  esus.  St.  Paul  appoarsto  loive  sojoiiriied  here  n  few  days; 
Kid  here  he  ussemi.led  tho  eldi-rs  oil.iie  Kpliesh-n  ehiir-h,  sii.l  dehmrc.l  unto  them  an  IrfTeC' 
donate  farewell  address.  (Acia:  xx.  15,  3H,.i  illlh'dos  is  nnw  a  lieaened  place,  hut  conUilDS tlie 
ruins  of  a  few  once  lliaso'fif.eii1.   slratt'iroa,  and  ilill    ie.;rs  tho  naou'  of  Paint,  or  the  Palaca. 
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and  opulent  city  were  carried  away  by  order  of  Darius,  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Darius  next,  turned  his  resentment 
against  the  Athenians  anil  Kubrc'ana,  who  had  aided  the  Ionian 
revolt, — meditating,  however,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  "  Persian  War"  which  fol- 
lowed, will  nest  be  narrated,  after  we  shall  have  given  some  general 
ciews  of  co  temporary  hisiory,  during  tin:  period  which  we  have  passed 
(ver  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter. 

OOTEMPOKAEY  HISTORY:  1184  to  400  B.  C. 

[I.  Phoenician  History.]—  1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north- western  part  of  Palestine  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 

embracing  the  country  from  Mount  Cartnel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  A.i'ddus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anus 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Plnonieian  territory  on  the  cast. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general,  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture;  hut  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors, 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
interior  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  F'hienieinus,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,"  wore  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  principal  towns  were  probably  indepen- 
dent States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  like  the  little  Grecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phrouieians  occupied  Sicily  before 
th:  Greeks;  they  made  Iheiuselves  masters  of  Cy'prus,  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  then1  early  colonial  establishments  wa-  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  (o  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit- 
ain, and  oven  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

3  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otns,  (B.  IV.  42,)  that  at  an  epoch 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  001  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  lut 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phaaiiemis,  departed  from  a  port  r>" 
o.  Niebuhrt  I«t  on  Ancient  Hist.  U  113. 
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the  P.ed  Sea,  and  sailing  south,  and  keeping  a] ways  to  the  right, 
doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Mediterranean.  Herod'  olus  further  mentions  that  the 
navigators  asserted  (bat,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun 
on  tJielr  right  hand,  or  to  the  nort.li,  a  circumstance  which,  Ilcrod' 
ohis  says,  to  him  seemed  incredible,  but  which  we  know  must  have 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Gama, 

4.  The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  connections 
with  the  Hebrews ;  and  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  across  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  luonarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  began  to  decline;  but  it  waa 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  History. ]— 5-  The  history  of  the  Jews,  which  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  that  of  the  Phfcnicians, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  0.  1110,) 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  emigration,  or  the  "  Return 
of  the  Heraclidea"  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qualifications  by  a  signal  slaughter  of  the  Ammoniies,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  Jabesh-Gil' cad.1  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Gil' gal,3  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines soon  after,  Paul  ventured  to  asl;  counsel  of  the  Lord;  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal   functions,  he   offered   the   solemn  sacrifice, 

I.  Ja'u-.r!i-Oir  fad  w:is  3  [Own  H]i  l!iC  i;:;«;  sic  nf  [):<■  ,l,;nl;i]j,  in  r'iil'eml.    (JITapHO.  VI.) 
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a  duty  which  tlic  sacred  law  assigned  to  tht  high-prieat  alone  For 
this  violation  of  the  law  the  divine  displeasure  wa.s  denounced  against 
him  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  declared  to  him  that  bis  kingdom 
should  not  continue  ;  and  .so  dis'ieari.eiicd  wore  the  people,  that  tlio 
army  of  Saul  .soon  dwindled  away  to  sis  hundred  men  ;  but  by  tho 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan.  Ids  sou,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  waa  caaily  overthrown. 

7.  During  several  years  after  tins  victory,  Haul  carried  on  a  sue 
cessful  warfare  against  the  different  rations  that  harassed  tho  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom  ;  but  when  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekitcs, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unlit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

S.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Goliath 
of  Gath.1  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  ina.de  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  e^ile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city,  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  auger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  eaves  of  the  nioun- 
taina  ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  "  lift  his  hand  against 
tho  Lord's  anointed." 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  favor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul  ;  and  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the  country 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  in 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,"  a.ud  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  tho  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,3  and,  with  tho  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne;  hut  the  north- 
ern tribes  attached  themselves  to  Tshbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul ; — "  at'd 

So.  VI.) 

--  ,\h»n,l.  Gi''  b««    i.7  in   l!it'   [»n:liifr]i   ••;  r.  nf  0;UiU<\  :i  ;iM'.r.    i1!hI;lr;-o  wi'st  of  lln    Jartljin 
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there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  anil  the  house  of 
Davit!;  hut  David  na.\ed  siro:iger  and  si.roa;>e;-,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker."  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  two  of  his  owu  guards,  removed  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub' 
I  icly  recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

10  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
land  of  promise,  there  still  remained  hniro  poi'tlonji  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south-west  wore 
(he  strongholds  and  cities  of  tho  Philistines ;  and  bordering  on  the 
north- western  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phuejiioians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre'  and  Sidon.5  Joppa3  was  the  only  Mediter- 
ranean port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Job'  us: U1;!,  sur'poscd  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan 
dering  Hylt'  sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Johns,  or  Jerusalem,' 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"     But 

!.    Tyr,  loll!!  nil;  pril:cl;i;il  lily  of   I'l:i:-lia:':i,  :in  i    the  .'urn'm-reinl  1-aiporimtl  of  the  .ancient 

world;  stood  on  a  small  island  on  Ihe  soiiib-eaaicrsi  or  Palestine  coast  ur  Hits  Mediterranean, 
about  flirty  miles  norl.li-e::;'  from  Moim:  Manuel.  The  modern  Wiivsi  ofSar,  (Sour,)  with  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  occupies  ;i  ?:m  -■  i :  1  --"--"■-■■ '  die  aaci  ■"'■  cilv.  Tbo  peupheta  Tsui ah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Lzeltlel,  represen!  Ty-u  as  a  t: ',!;,-  o(  unrivalled  weall.li,  "  ;i.  mart  uf  millions,"  whose  "  mer- 
chants  wore  princes,,  and  her  lr.^!ii::k.:r-.  Lbe  hon:;rnl)ie  uf  'bo  earth."  (Isaiah,  xxiii.  3,  8.) 
After  Ihe  destruction  of  taenia  i.'iiy  by  Ni>'jiir,!i«ilmwr,  Ko-.v  Tyre  enjoyed  a  considerable  do- 

tfree  of  celebrity  ant  i: iTeial  pl-.'Hjiurii'  ;  l.-i:  I'u-  f..n\. !';.;;  1.1'  Alexandria,  by  illvertilii;  (lie 

commerce  that  had  formerly  eon:  rod  ,Ll  Tyre  inlo  a  new  channel,  ff^i'e  her  na  irreparable  Lion, 
Bad  she  gradually  declined,  1111,  in  ihe  l:ia^u:i-i>  uf  prn;;kei:y,  hrr  palaces  have  been  levelled 

(Kielr.  xxvh  5.)    The  prnphel  K'ekicl  I Ii-aii-ibed,  in   rmr;i:ili:-.ci-,t  t.-rais.  die  filory  and  Mm 

riches  of  Tyre.    (Sec  l-:;-ck.  nwiifi    /.Vs;i  No.  VJ.) 

2.  SMon,  (now  called  .S'lin'.i  ivus  siiiaiic:!  near  lbe  sea,  Iwomv-fwo  miles  north  of  Tyre,  of 
which  it  was  Hie  parcal  oiiv,  i.nil  by  whicb  ii  .•■;(*  c::rly  '.elinscd  in  in  nnicrcnd  importance. 
The  modern  town  contains  fear  .it  five  thuasand  iahauilaal.s.  The  siLe  of  the  ancient  city  is 
supposed  to  have  been  alum;  Iwo  mile-i  farlh.r  ininad.  Sid™  is  twice  spoken  of  in  Joshua 
S3  tlic  "grail  Sidon"  (Josh.  li.  S,  and  \-ix.  3i)  ;  mid  in  ihe  dine  of  Homer  there  were  "skillful 
Sldonian  artiste"  (Cowpcr's  [I.  xxlll.801).  In  Hie  cl-vis-on  of  falesriiic,  sidon  fell  In  the  lit  of 
Aalier;  but  we  learn  from  Judges,  (1.  31, i  corroboraled  eisil  liy  prnfniio  history,  that  it  never 
came  Into  the  actual  possession  oflliai  tribe.  In  ihe  time  uf  >inlnmon  1  lions  were  none  among 
the  Jews  who  had  "skill  to  hew  timoer  j:!;,M.nm  ino  rtidoman.s."  (I  Kings,  v.  6.)  The  meal- 
era  town  of  Sni.it,  Ihe  r l- l * r ■  ■  -^^- n '. i :. I :  -.■  ■.-  of  ^he  ancient  i':ly.  is  on  Lli-u  riorlli  sid.j  of  a  er-.pa  equalling 
Into  the  Mediterranean.     (JlJaj.  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jujljia,  Ir.ow  called  .l:i!fi.  a  lowo  of  obont  four  l.ko-isand  inbab'.'anls,)  s'.'inds  on  a  tongue 
of  lanu  projecting  imo  die  Medilerranosn,  and  rising  (rum  tins  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, thirty-two  mile*  iiorlli-wesl  fmm  Jerusalem.  The  "border  before  Joppa"  was  in 
eluded  in  Ihe  possessions  of  the  Irtbc  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  In  tho  lime  of  Solomon  11  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  port  of  some  eois-asmicnce.  IDram,  kin;/  of  Tyre,  writing  lo  Solomon, 
IWys,  "  We  will  out  wood  out  uf  Lebanon  :n  mimb  as  lima  siiv.lL  axed  ;  and  we  will  bring  it 
Uice  in  tl.nl-  hy  se:s  '■:  ,|.:,r|-  [  i  m  n  :o,d  llioii  s!i:ll   I'rir'  ir  no  lo  .'..irns.dein.'1     {Map  No.  VI.; 

4.  .Itratalcn,  first  knuwn  as  the  cily  of  tlic,iel/M.-i!es,  is  in  tins  sotd laira  part  of  P.-deitine, 
nearly  Intermediate  liclwcea  II  e  norlhera  exiremity  of  die  Dead  Sea  ami  the  Mediterranean, 
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David,  having  resolved  npon  the  conquest  of  this  important  city, 
which  ife  inhabitant?;  deemed  impregnable,  sent  doab,  Ms  general, 
igainst  it,  with  a  mighty  army ;  "  and  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion;"  and  so  pleased  was  be  with  its  situation,  that  be  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usltes,  David  was  involved  in  war 
with  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  bo- 
eome  tributary  to  him,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Among  these  were  11101=  t  r.f  the  Sinks  of  Syr'  hi,1  on  the  north- 
with  D  am  as' c  us,"  tbeir  cardial,  iuid  also  the  F,'  domites,  on  the  south 
eastern  borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  last  of  these  wars,  di 
ing  the  siege  of  Rah' bah,5  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pi 
poked  the  anger  of  the  Lord  by  taking  liath'  i-heba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David's  life  was  1'itl!  of  trouble  from  his  children,  three 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah.  died  violent  deaths — the 
latter  two  after  they  bad  successively  rebelled  against  their  father 
David  died  after  a-  troubled  but  jri.u-ious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  given  orders  that  bis  sun  Solomon  should  succeed  bim, 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had 
spread  into  distant,  binds,  and  So!  luiim  obtained  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  «■  oame   to  visit  him  from  a  dis 

1.  Ancient  Syr1  ia.  embraced  the  whole  Qfl'alos  lino  mil  I'Ennniciii,  ami  wag  bounded  on  l.lie 
east  by  the  EupUraUis  jli;,!  the  Araliian  uVseil.  Syi"  ia  is  t:illc;l  In  Mi.rij.tnre  Jlrtaii,  anil  the 
inhabitants  Arammnns.    The  term  Syria  is  a  cmrupilnn  or  abridgment  .if  Assyria.    (Map 

2.  Dumas'  sua,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syr'  ia,  extsted  In  the  Lime  of  Abraham, 
two  thousand  years  before  Inc  llarislian  era.     (we  Ceil  \iv.  U.)     IL  was  conquered  by  David, 

bill  freed  Use!!'  frilon  Hie  .le.vish  ji.'Le  in  :l'.c  1:.ei].-  ..:  S.!:.ii...:l,  when,  heeoniing  llie  seat  of  a 
new  principality,  it  oficn  haraw.d  !iie  ku:;i!o'ns  bolli  of  -fodah  ao:l  Israel.  Al  later  period! 
It  fell  successively  under  ihe  power  of  I  jib  Persians,  r'r-.-i-ki,  anil  Romans.  As  a  Roman  oily  it 
a'lyiued  groal  enVnei^:-.,:  :  ml  II  nj.'iv--  :-  i-i-i:  1-- 1  Mi- .1:  ■■  :r-l  y  in  On;  his'oryoi  ilie  Aposlle  E'anl.  (Acts, 
ix.)  It  is  new  a  lari;o  uml  iiii;:.vrkau  e.iainu-T.:l.;i  .VI,, bammed  an  ally,  ^..nlaiain^  a  pu]iiilalion 
of  mure  Ilian  a  hundred  Irmi.-aial  :rilcibi::.n:sr  The  i.'iy  is  sil'.iircil  in  :■.  pleasant  plain,  walerod 
by  n  livi'T,  the  Syria.:  mini'.!  of  ulni'li  v.'as  f':.,.r;>ii,r.',  "a  llie  eastern  .side  of  Ihe  Anti-Lib'  anna 
mountains,  a  lunidre.l  anil  II II v  ny.'.cs  north-eas!  biinl  Jerusalem.     (Map  No.  VI.) 

it.  RaUafi,  (nflenvaok  railed  Pl]ilai]el|i!iia  by  111.'  O.-eeka,  when  il  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Phllndelphns,)  was  aboii  iliiny  miles  nora.-easl  'nun  i  lie  northern  cxlre.mily  of  tlie  Dead  Sea, 
at  Hie  source  of  the  brook  Jabbofc.  J'xlcilsive  ritinB,  at.  a  Jilaee  now  called  Jlmmiiu,  consisting 
Dflhc  remains  of  thealres.  lempkis.  and  cn!.,-ir,'iik -;  uf  l.roeiEU  onus:  mi- ion,  mark   the  site  of 

tbe  ancient  temple?  oral  baikliruis  as  ■(tailor  for  liie:r  Leasts,  iiienily  liillii.mg  the  denuncl  al  Ion 
a.  The  rjuoeii  of  Sl-.cba  is  snii  pi  1. ed  hv  some  In  have  none  Mini  Son  I  hern  Arabia,  but  is  mora 
Benernlly  thought  In  have  been  ibe  <['.a.en  uf  .Uyssh.in,  wi.iah  is  [he  firm  belief  of  the  Aby* 
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tant  country,  and  tlic  most  powerful  princes  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions courted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest,  bonds  of  friendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
ace of  unrivalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  derived  from  commerce,  of  which  ho  «■."..'  a  distinguished  patron. 
From  ports  on  the  Red  Sen,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Opliir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoenician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar' slush,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert. 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and  in-  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  his  numerous  ':  strange  wives''  to  forsake  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  became  an  idolater  :  and  then  enemies  k'Siu  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side,  A  revolt  wafi  organized  in  E'dom:1  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  "Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there;  and  the  prophet  .Abija.h  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  ami  that  the  dominion  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jeroboam,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  although  no!  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  Ihe  death  of  Solomon,  when  liehobuam  his 
son  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes'  those  Jeroboam  for 
their  king;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  separation  .thus 
effected  is  called  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  C.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  Ihe  kingdom  oi  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
from,  time  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets.  Elijah,  Elisba.,  Ifosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and 
others.  The  history  of  these  ten  tribes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and   revolutions.      Their   seventeen  .kings,  i 

sfEzekiel:  "!  will  miike  Eiilj'nii  of '.bo  Ammonites  a  stable  for  Pill) 
■or  llock*."  (Essckiel,  J~v.  5.)    {Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  The  E' (Somites,  iiihf.Sii!;i!i'.a  of  [duinon,  or  r:  Join,  dwelt,  at  this 
and  south-east  of  the  J>ewt  Sea,    During  a,c  ltnbyloiilau  captivity  Hi 

*ion  of  Ihe  southern  jiorsi. r  -n. !,■;■,  :-[i.|  uiiide  llebroo  tlmir  oii[i 

braced  J  udaisui,  and  ilieir  nrriwry  Siccnmu  incorporated  with  Judo: 
our  Saviour  it  still  refilled  II. o  inuilo  <■(  Jdunica.     (Map  No.  VI.) 
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pretenders,  beloi.ged  to  seven  different  families,  arid  were  placed  on 
the  throne  by  seven  siingi.iiiLii.ry  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalraanezer, 
king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the  country ;  and  Samaria,'  its  capital,  after 
a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  anay  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  (.lie  Euphrates.  710  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends 
Their  fate  io  still  unknown  to  ibis  day.  and  their  history  remains  un- 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Reaoboam  reigned  seven- 
teen years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Jnda.h  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  be  and  his 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in- 
vasion by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent,  kings  of  -Judith  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punishments  for  their  sins  :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  :'  God  prospered 
their  undertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  S  halm  an  user,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Ilezckkih  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformatio!:  of  abuses.  lie  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shahnane/er,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (71 1 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men."  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria :  "Thus  saitk  the  Lord;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."a 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  oi  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.  .   Senna- 
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clierib  was  at  this  tunc  r i: anc-lii: i lt  against  Mgypt,  wlio.se  alliance  had 
been  sought  by  Ijezekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  leave  die  hostile  power 
of  Judah  in  his  rear,  he  turned  against  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  die  discern (itui-c  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, should  have  a  place  in  their  annals.  Accordingly,  Herod'  otus 
gives  an  account  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves  ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  invokes  the  aid  of  his  god  against  (lie  enemy,  and  pre 
diets  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host. 

18.  Herod' otus  relates  that  the  Key p thin  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marched  against  Sennacherib  with  a  company  composed  only 
of  tradesmen  and  nrtizana,  and  that  "so  immense  a  number  of  mice 
infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp.  Ilia!,  their  euivcrs  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces;"  and  that,  "in  the  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  tied  in  confusion,  and  lest  great  numbers  of  their  men." 
Herod' otus  also  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  still  standing  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble  statue  of  this  Egyptian 
king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  Inscription  :  "  Learn 
from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods."1 

19.  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  by  his  son 
Manas'  sell,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  revelled  in  the  gross- 
est abominations  of  Eastern  idolatry,  Being  carried  away  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  his  son  A'mon 
was  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josfah  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  an  era  in  the  religious  government  of  the 
nation  ;  hut  during  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Neoho, 
king  of  Egypt,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jerusalem  was 
soon  after  taken,  and  Jeh6ahaz,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  was  deposed,  and  carried  captive  to   Egypt,  where  he 

20.  Not  long  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt- 
ian monarch,  pursuing  his  eo:i'|uests  ea^t.ivavd  gainst  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnez'  zarnear  the  Euphrates, 
— an  event  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  dominion 
over  Judea  and  the  west  of  Asia-  Pursuing  his  success  westward, 
Nebuchadnez'  zar  came  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  king,  Jehoiakim, 
submitted,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  Judalt ;  but  as  he  rebelled 

t.  Herod'  otm,  Book  II.  p.  141. 
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after  three  years,  Nebuehaduea'  zar  returned,  pillaged  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Icing  and  people.  (B.  C.  60S.) 
Among  these  were  tin;  prophet,  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Je- 
ehoniah,  the  nest  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  captives,  so  that  "  none  remained  save  tho 
po.orest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  nest  filled  by  Zedekiah,  who 
joini.d  some  of  the  surr<iniuliri^-  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
chadnez'zar  ;  but  Jerusalem,  afior  an  eighteen  months'  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight.  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zedc 
Hah,  attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sens  of  Zedekiah  before  Ins  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  wit.li  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  in  habitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Jadaii.  and  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  NebuchanVioz'  zar,  a  period  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeremiah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
Bclshazzar's  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  tho  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.      (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  zealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign  ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  ily seas'  pes,  Zciaih''  babel,  urjrod  by  the  prophets 
Hag'gai  and  Zcehariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  years  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
restored,  and  never  again  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  into 
idolatry. 
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[III.  Roman  Histoey.] — 24.  Having  thus  brought  the  events  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  wara 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  we  again  turn  back  to  take  a  view  of  the 
eotemporary  history  of  such  other  nations  as  had  begun  to  acquire 
historical  importance  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  Rorac— to  the  rise  of  that  power  which  was  destined  event- 
ually to  overshadow  the  world.  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed 7i3  years?  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  time  of  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  archonshlp  In  Athens --twenty  years  before  (lie 
com  men  cement  of  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  and 
about  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  king  of  Judah. 
But  the  importance  nf  Roman  history  demands  a  connected  account, 
ivhichcau  better  be  given  after  Rome  lias  broken  in  upon  the  line 
)f  history  we  arc  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province  ;  and  as  we  have  as  ready  arrived  at  a  period  of  correspond- 
ing importance  in  Persian  affairs,  we  shall  nest  briefly  trace  the 
events  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  when  they  became  min- 
gled with  the  history  of  tho  Grecians, 

[IV.  Persian  History.] — 25.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
history  of  the  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
Shalinenesar,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanapalus,  who  were  tho  last 
three  kings  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
veh. Not  long  a  f  i.ei'  Saniar.npakis  laid  a  I  lacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  into  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
the  Assyrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  hiin  in  his 
capital,  when,  fiiioio^  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
his  own  life.  (G7"l  B.  C.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  SardaiLaiialos,  had  embraced  Media,  Persia,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  conspirators. 

20.  Sixty-five  years  later,  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  with  joint 
forces,  destroyed  Nineveh  (!•.  C.  t>0  ;.">),=  ami  IJahylua  became  the  eapi 
tal  of  the  reunited  empire.  The  year  after  the  destruction  of  Nino 
veil,  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
was  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jerusa- 
lem (B.  C.  COo),  rendering  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  and  carrying 
away  numbers  of  them  into  captivity,  and  among  them  the  prophet 
Daniel  and  bis  companions.      Nineteen  years   later  (B.  0.  586),  he 
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destroyed  the  very  walla  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  itself,  and 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  captive  tc  "Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Judea.,  Nebuchadnez'zar  resolved 
to  t.alie  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  agwinst  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am' monitoa, 
Mijabitcs,  E'domites,  Arabians,  Sah'aiian.s,  Tyr' iaus,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin'ians.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par 
ticularly  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  lias  been  related  both  by 
saorod  and  profane  writers.  -In  the  war  against  the  Phoenicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  the  Phoenician  capital  (It.  C.  f>71),  and  the  Tyr'  ians- became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  ri.e  (lesimeUou  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus.1 

28.  In  the  war  against  Egypt  (15.  C.  :'<7Q).  Nebuehadnoz'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  accordance  with  previous  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Ezekic!  ami  .Tereiuhd).  Tlie  prophecy  of  Ezekicl,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  bo  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
the  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
Brst  by  the  Babylonians,  and  nest  by  the  Persians ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the.  latter,  Ej-'vpl  has  successively  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— by  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  i\!amelukcs,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  laud  of  the  1'haraohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt  that  Nebu- 
ehadnez'zar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  a 
golden  imago,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B,  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart,  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  palace  he  said,  in  exultation,  ;-  Is  not  (his  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  havo  built  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  struck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 


deported  from  hi 
tion  by  Daniel, 
successively  vei 


Of  his  dreams,  and  (heir  prophetic  interprets- 

shull  h:ive  occasion  to  speak,  ;is  t'ae  prediction!-  are 
id  in  the  progress  of  history. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnez'  zar,  we  find  Bel- 
Bhaz'zar,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  Conner,  on  the  throne  of  Baby^ 
Ion.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  wliieh  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  was 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  (if  hi*  nobles.  (B,  C.  553.)  In  the 
Meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media.'  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
successive  reigns  of  I'hraor'  tea,  Cyax'  arcs,  and  Asty'  ages,3  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  he  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.'  While  sonic  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty' ages, 
Cyax' ares  II.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Darius 
nf  Scripture,  others  assert  that  Asty' ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  (lie  latter  and  now  gen  orally -received 
account,  Cyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty' ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Modes,  defeated 
Asty'  ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  C.)b 

31,  Cyrus  the  Creat,cas  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Crce'sua,  king  of  Lydia 
but  Cyrus  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after 
wards,  besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis.  look  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (IS.  C.  516.)  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Cyrus  iie_\t  laid  siege  !o  .iiahylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neath his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  kinjing  the  '.valors  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  (lie  dry  bed  of  the 
Stream;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  (hat  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  C.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

linined!itelyH)iiLhsiiHl«u<::]i-4Cb1  of  Uic  Caspian  Sea,  ami  north  of  the  early  Persia.    (Map 
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Btructiou  of  Babylon,  wide!:  was  eventually  to  be  made  : 
waste— a  possession  for  the  bittern---:!  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the-  islands — lo  bo  idled  with  pools  of  water — and 
to  bo  inhabited  no  mure  from  generation  to  generation,  liavo  been  fully 
vci'iiieil. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Cyrus  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  laud,  avid 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem — events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus 
was  born.  Cyrus  is  suppi'sial  to  have  lived  a.b'nit  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon — directing  Ins  chief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point.  In  history,  but  in  the  ago  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription  :  "  0  man,  T  am  Cyras,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  :  envy  me  no;  then  the  little  earth  which  covers  my 


33.  Camby' ses  succeeded  Ins  fa.  I  her  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyrus, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided 'by  a  force  of  Grecian  .auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes  :  even  the  Greek  col 
ony  of  Oyrenaiea'  was  foreed  to  pay  tribute  to  Canity'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained 'juiet  under  Persian  governors; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'  nion'  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  width  ll;e  king  himself  led  up  the  Nile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  hunger,  The  Persian  king 
would  hare  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 

34.  On   the   death   of  Camhy'ses  (B,  C.  521),   one  Smer'  dis,  an 

tmsleni  portion  oflhc  modem  llarea.  It  *«s  smuciiisics  calliiil  I1 ".'«/  »«*,  from  Us  In  ins 
live  Grecian  cities  of  nule  in  r,  or  wlndi  (.'}■:■* m>  win  tiii>  capital.  (See  p.  M,  also  .Uii>.No.  V.) 
3.  The  •remfUmf  Milliter  .'Jra'm™  ws»  iiaiutwl  in  whal  is  nniv  iM.l'.ed  [lie  Oasis  Of  Si  Willi,  a 
forlllespot  intho  ilcscri,  lima-  hm/Jred  nrius  s.i;il!i-ivejt  Imru  Cairo.    'Hie  liiiio  uod  Hie  eir- 

i™inBtancoai)ftlii)c.iiVf!ii(![!i1filiisicii:].lii  are  unknown,  bin,  like  iliat  of  Dclplii,  it  was  frmed 
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impostor,  a  pretended  sou  of  Cyrus,  seized  the  throne  ;  hut  the  Per- 
sian nobles  soon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  killed  him  in  hia 
palace,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarch  assumed  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Darius,  or  Darius  I  lystas'  pes.  Babylon  having 
revolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
which  was  finally  taken  by  i.lio  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  the  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Persians  :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  <raf.es  to  he  pulled 
down,  and  the  walls  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  against  him.  The  favor  which 
this  monarch  showed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  (hem  Lo  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Scyth- 
ians,' then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxir.e,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don"  to  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  Thrace.5  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle  ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  country  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  out  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
strength  wasted  In  useless  pursuit.,  they  were  gh:d  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  nest  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
connected  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Cainhy'ses,  but  seems 
to  have  aimed  rather  at  cio.Hidkki.ing  and  scouring  his  empire,  than 


1.  .S". !/'.'■.■','  : 

,,„„,!  given  bytijeourlyCrooi.-?  •■«  tlm  miin'ry  cm  (lie  northern  and  western 

:e  region  from  the  llaliir.  S,m  lo  ;h:c  Caspian,  1i;ul  dianiwd  iu  muiio  to  Sarmatta, 

Ire  north  or  Asia  beyond  die  Iliiininya  moaniain.- was  diTjoiiiiiialciI  ScylLMa 

iJIcp  Ncm.  V. 

ami  IK.) 

"..  The  Jim- 

.  (anciently  Tnn'ai*},  rifhy  in  Ccai:ral  Russia,  >V™s  sou^li-caat  until  it  approaches 

thirty-six  miles  of  tac   Vokra,  wlicn  il   turns  fci  'ho  south-west,  and  enters  the 

extremity  oftlic  Sea  c.f  Azof  (iiiickai-Jy  Pains  alewtis).     (Map  No.  IX.) 

3.  TArncc, 

embracing  nearly  the   same  til  llis  modem  TuriiLdi  j>jvndu«!  of  Rurnnla,  wai 
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at  enlarging  it.  The  dominions  bequeathed  him  by  his  predecessors 
comprised  many  countries,  united  under  one  government  only  by 
Ibeir  subjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  ox.aet.ions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  but  Darius  first  organized  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government. 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  liad  i:oiv  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  all  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  a:id  Turkey  ;  '"'  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
far  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  (lie  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Barea  ; 
and  in  Europe,  part  of  TL  raise  and  Macedonia — thus  stretching  from 
the  j33'  gean  Sea  to  (.lie  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary1  to 
the  eataraets  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  Llio  empire  against  whose  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  wore  to  contend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.     {See  Map  No.  VII.) 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  OP  GRECIAN   HISTORY, 
SECTION  I, 
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ANALYSIS.  Pihst  PEamis  Win.  1.  Prepare 
Maraonius.  Destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  [Hon 
llewed  pvep^iaLioes  of  Darius.  Heralds  sent  10  lire-: 
Spartans.    The  jEgiuetiuu.     [Aigma.]— 3.  Persian 

[Mar'  allion.    Plata' a.)— 4.  Tlio  Athenian  army.    H 

— 15.  Ueninrka  on  Ibe  bar.lc.  Legends  of  ibe  battle.— 7,  The  ivar  lenni 
history  of  Miltladea.  [Paros,]  Themis' I ocles  and  Aris»idea.  Their  C 
mem  of  the  laLler.  [Osh-aeisrn.]-9.  Death  of  Darius.  SKora  Pm.iin  W»».  Xerxes  in- 
vades Greece  Opposed  by  Leon1  idas.  [The  Hoop1  yli-e.]  AL:i:.:!'.. .'..' ^-1' J  J  .uii1  eces.— 10.  Treachery. 
Leon' Idas  dismisses  his  allies.  SeLbdoiaeion  ot  tin;  Uveuks.— il.  Eiirylua  and  Aristodemns. 
—12.  The  Athenians  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  Use  enemy,  [TrejOiio.]  The  Greeks 
fortify  Ihe  Corintliian  Ist'innes.— 13.  Pie  Persian  lice',  n'.  Sal  an,],.  Kn  rybiudes,  Themis' MKilee, 
ami  ArisUdes— 14.  Bailie  of Snf  amis.  Flight  of  Xeries.  |  lid'  lesponi.J  Vault)  of  Plata' a 
—of  Myc'ale.  [Myc'aki.]  Death  of  Xor.es.— In.  Alliens  rebuilt,  itanisbmenl  of  Them is'- 
locics.  Ciinon  and  Pnasaaias,  The  Persian  dependencies.  Ionian  revolt,  [Cy' prua.  By- 
Ian'  Uum.J—  IB.  Pinal  peace  with  Persia.— 17.  Ilis-eiisions  amen/  the  C'recian  Stales.  Per' 
Ides.  Jealousy  of  Span  a,  an.!  sfmn-iiiij  power  of  Alliens.—  W.  Power  and  character  of  Sparta. 
Earthquake  nl  Sparta.  Revolt  of  the  Helots.  Tallin  .Messe'  man  IV.i.  Migration  of  Ihe 
Mease nians.— 13.  Athenians  delisted  at  fail  agra,     ;Tan' agra.J     Subsequent  victory  gained  by 

SO,  Causes  which  opened  the  Fiukt  Peloposne'  sian  Wak.  [Corcy'ra.  PolidaV  a.]— SI, 
The  Sparlan  array  ravages  AC  lioa.  Tlie  Athenian  navy  de-elates  the  coast  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. [Met-'nra.j-'K.  Second  invasion  of  Af  ilea.  The  plague  at  Allioaa,  and  death  of  Pol- 
icies. Potidte'a  surrenders  1,>  Allien?,  and  PlataVa  to  Spuria.  -ii3.  The  peace  of  Niclas.  Pre- 
texts for  renewing  ll.e  struggle.— "4,  Uiiiraeior  of  Aldbi.idcs.  His  ariiilcei.  Reduelion  cf 
BJeloa.  [Melos.]— 25.  The  Sicilian  Em-eou-io:..  Us  object.  [Sicily.  Syracuse.)  Itevoll 
anil  ilight  of  Alcibiadcs.— iM.  I.lperalioos  nrNiriis,  ami  ilis:;-;  mas  result  of  Ibe  expedition. 

27.  Second  Pkloi'onni:  si.i.i  VVah.  Revolt  of  Ihe  Allien:  an  allies,  lai  rig  lies  of  Alcibiaiics. 
Revolution  at,  Aliiens.  [Ercliia  t.!v.-  ions."  Return  ■.'!  Abibiaiics.—  -2P.  lie  is  again  banished, 
The  alfairs  of  Sparta  ere  retrieved  by  Lysan'  dcr.  Cyrus  the  Persian—  2°.  The  Athenians  are 
flefeatedal  J3' gos-Pui' amoa.  Treat  meat  of  the  prisoners. -SI).  ltisas'.roua  state  of  Athenian 
affairs,  Submission  of  Alliens,  and  close  of  the  war.-  -31.  Change  ol'  government  at  Alliens. 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  overthrown.  Tile  rale  of  Ibe  diein>cr.,i:y  restored.— 3'J.  Character,  accusa- 
tion, and  death  of  Soe  rales.  -33.  The  designs  of  Cym.'  the  I'ersian.  (te  is  aided  by  the  Ureclis 
-34.  Result  of  his  ovpediiion,-  :r..  Famous,  retreat  of  Ibe  Ten  Thousand.  -33.  The  CreeK.  cities 
of  Asia  are  involved  in  a  v/ar  wilh  Persia.  The  Tumi)  Pum^'ohms'  sun  War.  [Corauea.j 
The  peace  of  Ant  id' cal  as.  ihn'brn.s,  Leni1  nos,  ami  Scv1 1  as.]— 37.  The  designs  of  the  Persian 
ting  pro  moled  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Alliens  and  Spuria-  bow  affected  by  the  peace 
— 38.  Sparta  is  Involved  in  new  wars.     War  with  Mantinea,     Wilh  Olyn'  Uins.    [Mnitioek 
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.     [Ldcrians.]    Cruellies  practised, 

1.  After  thi)  subjng.iiion  of  tin:  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  nil  t.ireecc.      A  mighty 

i  Finari'sa-  armament  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
sias  -wak.  of  his  son-lndaw  Ma.rd/mius,  who,  fading  the  land  force  ia 
person  through  Thraee and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
hy  a  night  attack/1  iu  subduing  I  hoso  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  was  designed  to  sweep  the  inlands  (if  the  yE'fjcan,  was  checked 
m  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  ofi'  Mount 
A'thoa1,  and  which  was  iVmdii.  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
sels and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  these  disasters,  Mar 
di'iiiius  abruptly  terminated  i.ho  campaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forces  were  asseoibling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted;1'  but  Athens 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  r.i>  Jreith  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  well,  ami  bidding  (hem  take  thence  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  .ZEgine- 
tanss  for  having  basely  submitted  (e  the  power  of  1'ersia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.0 
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3.  In  the  third  vear  after  (he  first  ills:i^ti-i'i;s  campaign,  .1  Persian 
fleet  of  sis  hundred  ships,  conveying  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  general;;  Ratis  avid  Artapher'  ncs, 
and  guided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'pias,  directed  its 
course  towards  the  Grecian  shores.  (B.  0.  490.)  Several  islands  of 
the  iE'gean  submitted  ivitUo-.it  a  struggle  ;  Ivalxe'  a  was  punished  fos 
the  aid  it  had  given  the  Ionian*  in  their  retell  ion  ;  and  without  farthei 
opposition  the  Persian  host  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Mar'athon, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens,  The  Alhciiai;-;  probably  called  on 
the,  Plate' anss  as  well  as  the  Spartans  for  aid:0 — the  former  sent 
their  entire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousy  or  superstition,  refused  to  se^l  their  [jroU'erod  aid  before  tho 
full  of  the  moon. 

i.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  lrmnberhig  only  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  command:.:  J  by  ten  genera'.s.  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Five  of  the  ten  e:eiterai,s  had  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  the 
arguments'1  of  MiHiades,  one  of  their  number,  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  polemarch  Oalhm'aehns  to  give  hi*  easting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  genera's  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  MiHiades 
were  willing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 
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5.  The  Persians  were  extended  in  a  line  across  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  having  their  best  troops  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  opposite,  hut  having  their  main  strength  in  the 
extreme  wings  of  their  army.  The  Greeks  made  (he  attack,  and,  aa 
had  been  foreseen  by  Miltiades,  their  centre  was  soon  broken,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemy's  line,  made  up  of  motley  and  undisci- 
plined bands  of  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shore, 
and  into  the  adjoining  morasses.  Hastily  eon  cent  rating  his  two 
mugs,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  ibrce  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  victorious,  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  The  'Persians  (led  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  but  many 
perished  in  the  marshes;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seven  of  their  ehipB  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
0,400 :  that  of  the  Athenians,  not  including  the  Plata'  ans,  only  192. 

6.  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'athon;  but  the  glory  of 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  when  compared  with  the  result.  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolution  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  danger  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves  :  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  battle 
attributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor :  ami  represented  Theseus 
and  Her' cules  as  sharing  in  the  fight,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar' a- 
thou  to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar' at  lion  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  Persian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  ;i  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fate  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  ISeing  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  Pa- 
res,' and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destiiration,  ho  nras  accused  of  having  deceived 
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the  pcop.c,  or,  as  some  say,  of  hayi'ig  received  a  bribe.  Unable  to 
defend  his  cause  before  fhe  people  ou  account  of  an  injury  wliieh  be 
had  received  at  Piiros,  ho  was  impeached  before  the  popular  judica- 
ture as  worthy  of  death:  and  a'lhoiigh  the  [ii-rijsrjsitliHi  of  bis  accusers 
was  rejected,  lie  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  Miltiadcs  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 

8.  After  the  death  of  Jlilliadcs,  Themis'  tocles  and  Aristidcs  be 
eome,  for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
former,  a  most  able  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  to  make  Athens  rii-eat  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  rise 
to  greater  eminence  with  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  state  ;— the  latter, 
a  pure  patriot,  had,  like  Themis' t.octcs,  the  (rood  of  Athens  at  heart, 
but,  unlike  his  rival,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  His  known 
probity  acquired  for  him  the  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  his  very 
integrity  made  for  him  secret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
with  no  crimes,  wore  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 
banishment  against  him  try  ostracism.1  His  removal  left  Themis' tocles 
in  possession  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Athens,  and  threw  upon 
htm  chiefly  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  for  resisting  another 
Persian  invasion,  with  which  the  (.! reeks  were  new  Uirc  atoned. 

9.  Darius  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Mar'at.hon,  Xerxes,  the  sen  and  successor  „  hecon'd 
of  Darius,  being  dot.cnoiufd  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  i'eesi.im  war., 
father,  entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  whoso  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Thes'saly,  had  arrived,  without  opposition,  at  the  strait  of  Thcrmop'- 
yb»,'  where   Xerxes  found  a   body  of  eight   fliousaud  men,  command- 
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ed  by  tlic  Spartan  king  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  tho  Greeks,  commanding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arras;  but  Leon' idas  replied  with  tnic  Spartan  brevity,  "come 
and  take  them."  When  one  kslic!  that  the  Persians  were  so  numerous 
that  their  very  darts  would  darken  the  sun,  "  Then,"  replied  Dieneces, 
a  Spartan,  ;' wo  shall  tight  in  the  shade.'- 

10.  After  repeated  rind  unavailing  efforts,  during  two  days,  to  break 
the  Grecian  lines,  tho  confidence  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de- 
spondence and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  him,  for  a  largo 
reward,  a  secret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  which  lie  was  enabled 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  rear  of  tho  Ore 
cians.  Leon'idas,  seeing  tliat  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  dis- 
missed  all  his  allies  who  were  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  him 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Tb.es'  plans  and  The 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  by 
their  laws  ever  to  fiec  from  an  enemy  ;  and  Leon'  idas  and  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  Thes'  plan  allies, :l  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Failing  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  .slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  and  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  fallen.  A  monument,  was  after  wards 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Go  stranger, 
and   tell   at   Lacedamion   that  we  died   hero  in  obedience   to  her 

.  1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Spartans,  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Burytus  and  Aristodeious,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  from 
it  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Evirytas,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  his  armor,  and  direct- 
ing his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks,  fell  foremost  in 
the  fight.  Aristodenius,  overpowered  with  physical  suffering,  was 
carried  to  Sparta;  but  he  was  denounced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi- 
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tating  his  comrade — no  one  would  speak  or  comir  unicate  with  hinij 
or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  lire.     After  a  year  of  bitter  dig 

grace,  he  was  at  b-ugr.h  enabled  to  retrieve  Ms  honor  at  the  battle 
ofPJate'a,  where  lie  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  unci  even  reckless  valor. n- 

12.  After  the  fall  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'tiea,  and 
soon  appeared  before  Athens,  which  they  burued  to  the  ground,  but 
which  had  previously  been  deserted  of  lis  inhabitants,— those  able  to 
bear  arms  having  retired  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children,  had  found  shelter  in  Trczenc,1  a 
city  of  Ar'golis.  The  allied  Grecians,  took  possession  of  the  Corin- 
thian Isthmus,  which  (hey  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Cleom'  brotus,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 

13.  Xerxes  next  made  preparations  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Grecians  in  a  naval  engagement,  ami  sent  bis  whole  fleet  to  block  up 
that  of  the  Greeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Hi'.V  amis.  Eury blades, 
the  Spartan,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  licet,  was  in  favor  of  sail- 
ing to  the  isthmus,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
junction,  but  Themis'  toeles  finally  prevailed  upon  Mm  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  his  counsels  were  enforced  by  Aristides,  now  in  the 
third  year  of  his  exile,  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  jEgina 
with  intelligence  of  the  exact  po.-ition  of  the  Persian  fleet; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Athenians,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 

14.  Xerxes  had  caused  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
ness the  battle  of  Sal'' amis,  in  which  be  was  onnfidont  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  sec  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
nihilated. Terrified  at  the  result,  he  hastily  (led  across  the  Hel'les- 
pout,"  and  retired  into  his  own  dominion,-;,  leaving  Mardonius,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
but  in  the  following  summer  his  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 
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«l«!  -St  Illi-.i-k  Son,  ti:=.s  ui;«i  vltv  s"i-i:.;rly  ii.j-.ilio,.!  in  b'.ij,  sLcL-jb  bj  file  T«fcs.     (Jtf, 
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self  slain  in  the  battle  of  Plato'  a.  (B.  0.  479.)  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Persians  fell  in  battle,  ami  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  across 
the  Hel'  lespont — the  last  Persian  army  that  gained  a  footing  on  the 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsc'  a,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  escaped  at  Sal'  amis,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,'  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  were 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigram-s,  the  Persian  commander,  and 
forly  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  Inter  the  career  of  Xerxes 
was  terminated  by  assassination,  when  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Art  axe  rx'  os  Luagim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  Themis' toeles,  and  the  Pin.o'  us  fortified,  and  connected, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  ill-disguised 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  city.  But  the  eminence 
which  Themis' todes  Lad  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  process  of 
ostracism  which  he  himself  had  before  directed  against  Aristidcs 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  he  sought,  refuge  in  Persia,  where  ho  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  .Miitiades.  succeeded  Themis', 
toeles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Athenian  affairs,  while  Pn.usanias,  the 
hero  of  Platie'a,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  tli a  confederate  Greeks  waged  successful  war  upon  the  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  Islands  of  the  Ai'  geaa,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Ionian  cities  were  aided  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolt;  Cy' pros'1  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per, 
sians  ;  and  Byzan' tiiLiri,"  already  a  flourishing  ciiy,  fell,  with  all  its 
wealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecians.    (B.  C.  476.) 

16.  Cimon  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  power  and  wealth  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing  ;  but  both  parties  finally  becoming 
tired  of  the  contest,  after  the  death  of  Cimon  a  treaty  of  peace  waa 

oncluded  with  the  Persian  monarch,  which  stipulated   that  the  16- 


I.  Mijc'  <tit  was  B  prrimnii'o-j  i-.f  lunlB  in  AaLi  M::t:r,  i:\,\,i.<\\<:  Hi?  s,;i:l!ien  cxtremit)  oflhs 
Island  ufSdiiios.    {Map  No.  IV.] 

5.  Cy/ii-Mits  alar;,'!!  :u  Jili'urlik  island  near  tlin  ni.rlh-casifr:i  aii-^lo  nt~  Itie  Malilerraneim, 
T>elwe[.'n  Aaia  Mi  rim  ami  Sj  iii-  ;—  _-!■'.■;■.  I  o-:  l-.i--!  :-i,  .1::.:  ai-a-tri'il  ana  U.T-y.|wo  mili>-  -  avfirup 
bnsnillh,  from  lliirly  '.(>  luiny-iini  iu!h<s.  l-'iidur  Iho  o|i|iit»lvb  rule  of  lliu  Turks,  who  cod 
qiKinl  Hut  isliwl  frum  Hie  VikiciUlu*  isi  lr.Tl,  :i-ri,-ul'.urc  was  :;iu;nly  inducted,  will  llw|i0p» 
iuliwj  rutucml  a,  oiu-scu-jnli  uf  i!»  lursisi/r  1111  n!u:r.     (.;)«;,»  N)a.  IV.  and  V.) 
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tiian  cities  in  AkI.i  should  lie  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their,  inde- 
pendence, and  that  no  Persian  army  should  eonie  within  throe  days' 
march  of  the  sea-coast.'1 

17.  While  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  oommon  dan- 
gers had  united  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
but  now  jealousies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  cities, 
particularly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  civil  wars,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Oinion  among  l!io  Athenians-  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  influence  of  bis  rival  Per'  ieles,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent, — a  general,  philosopher,  a.ud  statesman. — managed  tbo 
multitude  at  his  will,  and  by  his  ];alron:i;;e  ni'  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  tbo  sum- 
mit of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill  disguised  jealousy  as 
island  after  island  in  the  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  not  with  unconcern  the  colonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis 
tress  of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

18.  But  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
military  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  luxuries  that  were  enervating  the  Athenians.  Complaints 
and  reclamations  were  frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
war,  when  sought  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  were  secretly  favoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
still  in  avowed  allegiance  with  her,  Laconia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re 
volt  of  tho  Helots  followed ;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  ]n  T|m[Q 
gered;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Mcssenians,  making  a  mxssexmn 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  tho  WJR- 
memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers. 
Here,  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  do  fended  themselves;  and  tho 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their 
assistance.  (4G1  B.  0.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  Messenian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Hessenians,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus 
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witl  tlieir  property  and  their  families,  and  to  join  the  Athenian  col- 
ony of  Naupac'  tus. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  several 
of  their  northern  neighbors,  Sparta  sent  her  forces  into  the  B«i6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  the  growing  inlhienee  of  Athens  iu 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Athenians  marched  out  to  meet  them, 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  agra.1  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
victory  over  the  aggregate  TheLan  and  Jj:e;'diau  forces  then  in  alli- 
ance with  Sparta;  whereby  the  authority  and  inilnenee  of  Sparta 
were  again  conlined  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Corinth,  a 
Dorian  city  favorable  to  Sparta,  having  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  Corey'  ra,5  one  of  her  colonics,  the  Litter  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained assistance  from  Athens.  Potidse'  a,'  a  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  revolted,  at,  the  same  time  claiming  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Corinthians;  and  thus  hi  two  in- 
stances were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  at  peace,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other  as  open  enemies.      The  Corinthians,  now 

;   Athens    of    interfering  between   them   and  'their  colonies, 
charged  her  with  violating  a  treaty  of  the   confederated 
tes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  easily  engaged  the  Lace- 
sun  war.    dsemonians  in  their  quarrel.     Such  were  the  immediate 
-auses  which  opened  the  1'irAl  I'drqioancsitvi   War. 

2i.  The  minor  States  of  Croeee  took  sides  as  inclination  or  inter- 
est prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  in  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederates  were  the  most  powerful  by  land, 
the  Athenians  by  sea;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  its 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element.  While  a  Spartan  army  of  sixty 
thousand,  led  by  their  king,  Arehkhinius,  ravaged  At'tica,  and  sat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athens,  the  naval  force  of  the  Atheu 

i.  Tan'agra,  a  oily  ma'-r  liie  -0 ':!]!-(:!-;! cm  cvm-viiry  or  li-rsiiii.-.,  »n  sLLnaled  ai]  an  einl 
■K-KC  Oil  till!  norther:!  liiink  tl'lhe  river  Aiu;>u«,  and  near  its  mti-ilh.     {Map  No.  1.) 

3.  Corey'™,  now  Corfu,  lilt-  [iio-l  Lmpwliiii!,  alliiOHLih  mil  l!ie  hir^r-st,  of  [he  Ionian  islands 
18  siluuleil  near  the  onus:  u;'  Kpini--,  in  U.e  Ionian  Sea.  A-.  it-ilierirns-ii  e.;(!rcmi[yi'  is  separated 
ftomlhccnaslhy  acsiarmd  :>i.[y  inree-ti'iha  of  a  mile  wide.  The  si  Kingly-fortified  rityof  Cortn, 
the  capital  of  Hie  Ionian  l!e[ui!>lif.',  saaais  on  ;  bio  si!o  of  tins  nnrienl  oily  of  Corey' ra,  on  lha 
Hii,!(.,i'i  .<Me.  of  lire  Island. 

3.  Ptrtitta;'  a  was  sifvu'.oil  on  Hie  Lsihiniis  lli;-.:  eunucnis  Ilic  most  vestem.  of  the  three  Mace- 
donian penmallki!'  In  the  .H1  gain  ivi;!>  :~M  iiK-iu  l:i:id.    There  are  no  remains  of  the  city  Mist 
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ians,  consisting  of  nearly  two'huodred  galleys,  desolated  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (B.  G.  43J.)  The  Spartans  being  recalled  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homos.  Per'  hies  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
force  mustered  by  the  Athenians  during  the  war,  .spread  desolation 
over  the  little  territory  of  Meg'ara/  then  in  alliance  with  Sparta. 

22.  In  the  following  year  (B.  C.  430)  the  Spartan  force  a  second 
time  invaded  At'  tiea,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refuge  within 
their  walls  ;  but  here  the  plague,  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  war, 
nttacked  them,  and  swept  away  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  and  many 
of  the  principal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  iclea  him- 
self fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  Before  this.  I'othLc''  a  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians  (B.  C.  430),  who  banished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  vacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  colonists;  and  when 
Plata;' a,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  Spartans,  the  latter  cruelly  put  ihe  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison  to  death,  while  the  women  ami  children  wore  made  slaves 
(B.  C.  427.) 

23.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  with  various  success  ten 
years,  both  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nie'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  IJ.  C.)  Yet  interest  and  hsclniauon,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  party  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  find' 
ing  plausible  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  Boeotian, 
Megarlan,  and  Corinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
than  she  had  bargained  for. 

2<1.  At  the  head  of  the  party  which  aimed  at  severing  the  I  ies 
that  bound  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  A.leibiades,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  and  nephew  of  Per'  icles, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent, — -an  artful  demagogue,  hat  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reckless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  his 
artifices  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
the  Ar'  gives,  and  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  an  arrr.  .mcnl 
against  the  Dorian  island  of  Moles,"  which  hud  provoked,  t'.e  enmity 
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of  Athens  by  its  attachment  to  Spartit,  ami  which  was  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
sruolty  the  conquerors,  imii,r>tin;j  the  Spurt  tins  at  the  reduction  of 
Platec'a,  put  to  death  all  the  aJuk  uitizsms',  and  enslaved  the  women 
and  children — an  act  which  provoke;!  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greece.  (B.  C.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  i.lic  surrender  of  Meios,  the  Athenians,  at  the  in 
etigation  of  Aleibiades,  filled  out  an  expufjiliim  a^aiuot  Sicily,1  un- 
der the  plea  of  delivering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  SyiMcusans,''  a  I.?:':;ia;i  colony  ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  C) 
y.  Sicilian  The  armament  litted  out  on  this  occasion,  the  most 
expedition,  powerful  that  bad  ever  left  ;i  Grecian  port,  was  intrust 
ed  to  the  joint  command  of  Aleibiades,  Nio'  iaa,  and  Lam'  aehus; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  icached  its  destination,  A'eibiades  was  sum- 
moned home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  hnpidy  and  sacrilege,  eon 
uected  with  designs  against  the  State  itself.  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  ho  at  once  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open   enemies,  and  sought  refuge 

Arclilpelngu.  Near  Ihu  li.-.ni  of  Uiislro  hiivn  bm  di?.>.\iard  On-  remains  (if  a  tlieaire  buill  of 
til.'.  Hues',  marble,  and  al.'n  iiaimiiMa..  r.al  arum  lis  iv.ii  in  tin'  solid  rout,     (jl/n/i  No.  1 11.1 

1.  Sicily,  tbe  lariresl,  most  important,  bir.it  tri:  llnl,  untl  nifjal  re^m-aicd  island,  of  trie  Moll 
tcrriinenn,  n  sepiiraied  inr-n  Hie  s-nnVrri  t-v i rL:i i'-i i >■  ni'  I ::ily  1).  tbe  strait  of  Mess-inn,  only  wo 

mile.*  across,  iillll  isi-l^'ilv-i'ii  i-  I  ail..:.  ni*aal  1 1-:  -. :  1 1  i.\.;ie  li.in  ii!  AlViea.      31  isOl  il  triangular  slia[K:, 

nrtd  ivbs  anciently  culled  Triune™,  limn  Its  terminal  by  in  'bi-i-c  ]srmiioiitorles.  Sicily,  the 
name  by  nlitch  ii  Is  usually  ininvn,  hhim  iu  bavc  been  derived  fnun  Hie  Siculi,  Us  earliest 

;.bont  ;ivii  hundred  iui'.l  lilicr-ii  miles;    -[{rcalesl 

mountains,  nuLir  llie  caslera  coa.-l  nl  llie  is!u?|.l.  K*rs  Ii.  Ihe  (|,i..:!i'.  i'.|'  nearly  eleven  llioasnuil 
feel  above  tin!  level  of  dm  sua.    (J/:i;»  No.  Vlll.     Kof  liisini)  of  Sicily,  SCI'  p.  115.) 

£.  Syr.-tt;IL><:,  llie  lll'i-l  I i i ■  n M- 1 r -  ,.t  I!:.-  .-ill.-.-  ni'Sirlb,  ivas  a! t, I ■.',:.!  on  ;be  soliili-easiertl  ruasl, 
jwtnly  on  fl  small  island,  and  I'ir'iv  'Hi  liie  main  land.  Aniiirv.;  Hit'  t- ^i^ri]>^  remains  01L  Ibf 
ancienl  city  nrc  tin-  nri"in-,  u '. I L  in  rlie  sulid  mi](,  ivaicli  liaci-  b-jca  ndtnir.djly  deseribul  liy 
Cicero  In  bis  irjuinu  ntraiasl  Vi'irc  1"h±  ralac.iuilis,  :.l-n  e.iaavaied  in  llir?  sol'.d  melt,  and 
consis:ih(r  <nf  tine  [i  r':  3  km  1 1  a  1  -ii.-a!  an.!  a.-v,al  -mailer  urns,  ;.rr  .ft  •  ii'-l  e.Veiil,  ami  may  belruly 
railed  1  cily  of  the  lie:!;!.  Tin;  jma!ern  cily,  lii.mciiT,  conlaiuiny,  a  population  of  Tvrdvoor  fif- 
teen Itionsjdld  i  nil  alii  111  ill  j,  lias  lillle  e.\ce;>:  ils  ancient  r,-:iov.n,  Ms  uol.le  barber,  mid  tb;  e<- 
Itcnie  beauty  of  ils  situation.  Hi  recommend  ii.  (Miji  No.  Vlll.)  "  [13  streets  are  narrow  and 
ditty;  lie  nobles  pour:  itf  lower  orders  h-juiran:,  aujjers'.iiii-ii".  idle,  Had  ndHicted  lo  ItrUivnh 
MMiih  ()f  its  ferlile  Inll.l  is  become  a  |a'sliie-ni.-.l  niaisli  ;  and  Had  com  in  wee  wil'lih  once  filled 
irif  finesl  [Mirl  in  EnrOfie  '■iili  111'-  vrsse^  of  Italy,  lllin.ii-s,  AlrM.ii.!-'a,  ti-.'thiare,  anil  eurv.* 
olher  rimritiinc  |ioiver,  is  new  ciniliawl  I"  a  y.\:iy  einiiiliiL-  Trade.  Sucli  Is  miidern  Syracuse. 
]  serene;  Oie  (oldni  sraiu  is  slill  reailj  10 

1  li>  jimir  tbrlli  !ier  li.inn'.ies  ivi'.l   a  liberal 
;  and    willi   liial,  l!ls   i>'  ilr  s  of  a   naliui 
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at  Sparta.  When,  soon  after,  he  beard  that  the  Athenians  had  con- 
demned him  to  death,  "  I  hope,"  said  ho,  "  to  show  them  that  I  am 
still  alive." 

26.  By  the  death  of  Lam'  achus,  Nic'  ias  was  soon  after  left  in 
sole  ommand  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syraonse.  but  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  Lis  camp,  ami  i:i  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
Syraeusans,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  famous  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  defi- 
ance. Although  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing iu  the  if  land,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syrac-usaus,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  hud  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiera,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  mo.st  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  which  Gylip'pus  had  rendered  the  Syracusans  again 
brought  Sparta  and  Alliens  In.  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-  vl  gKCOml 
ditiou  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  bad  [alien  upon  peioi'oxne 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Aleib/ades,  SIAS  WAIt' 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  fisapher'  lie.--,  tlie  most,  poivcrfol  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  t!ic  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Akibhides 
ehanged  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  toe  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  bis  intrigues,  Ahabfades,  who  now  sought  n 
reconciliation  with  !iis  countrymen,  dcUcbed  Tisapher'ues  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athena 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  lour  hundred  of  the  nobility; 
but  the  new  govt.™ men t,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiadcs  re- 
fused to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  fo, lowed.  The  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  navy  at  Eretria,'  and  the  revolt  of  Euboo'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Aleibiades  was 
immediately  neaile  1;    bat   before   Ids  return  he  aided  in  destroying 
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tlio  Pcloponuesian  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Cys'ieus.1  (B.  C.  411.) 
Soon  after,  Akibiades  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, a  golden  crown  was  decreed  him,  and  be  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  tlio  commonwealth  both  by  land 

23.  Alcibiadcs  was  si.ill  destined  to  experience  the  notability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  i  i;  3 1  ructions,  attacked 
the  Spartan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery 
fell  upon  Alcibiades;  the  former  charges  agam-l.  him  were  revived, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
affairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  T.ysan'der,  a  general 
whoso  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiadcs.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confide  nee  and  cooperation  of  Cyrus, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supremo  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

20.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  difficult;  in  man- 
ning a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  ho  met  the  Athenians  at  iE'gos- 
Pot'amos."  Here,  during  several  days.  lie  declined  a  battle,  but 
seining  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
onshore  inquest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  a.-id  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galiej-s,  and  tool:  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barons  feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  resent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crows  of  two  captured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
the  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysaiider,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  once  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ;   and 
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when  famine  began  to  prey  upon  the  collected  multitude  in  the 
city,  bo  appeared  before  the  Pirns' us -with  his  (loot,  while  a  large 
force  from  Spark1.  bh>cbided  Athens  by  land.  The  Athenians  had 
no  hopes  of  effectual  resistance,  am]  only  delayed  (.ho  surrender  to 
plead  for  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  fro  in  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit-  to  whatever  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piras'us;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve;  to  restore  their 
exiles;  to  relinquish  their  conquests;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
tions, whether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  401.)  Thus  closed  the 
second  Pelopomiesian  war,  in  the  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 

31.  A  change  of  government  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander 
and  conformable  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Spartan  institu 
turns.  All  authority  wan  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  arelions, 
known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
Spartan  garrison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
filled  Athens  with  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
accumulated  in  the  friendly  Thcban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
bu.lus  for  their  leader,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country.  They  first  seized  a  small  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  loei'on.sing,  they  were 
enabled  to  seize  the  Finn' us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
was  brought  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  council  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places  ;  hut  the  latter 
emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
lace turned  against  tlicm.  applied  to  Sparta-  ['or  assistance.  But  the 
Spartan  councils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
herself,  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
withdrawn,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     (B.  C.  403.) 

32.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Alliens  that  the  wise 
and  "virtuous  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
A'us  condemned  to  death  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
(Orrupting  the  morals  of  '.he  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
fleen  instigated  by  personal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked, and  by  euvy  of  bis  many  virtues  ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
only  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
character.  The  defence  which  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  ia 
in  the  tone  of  a  mar    vho  demands  rewards  and  bonoia,  instead  of 
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the  punishment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  bo  spent  the  remaining  day*  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue  ;  and  when  the  fatal  hour 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  bceii 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  thus, 
mid  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  older  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assist- 
ance against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  lie  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  force 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  commanded  by  the  Spartan 
Clear'  elms,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  success. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardis  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  wjth  litt'e  difficulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  met  by  Artaxerx'  os,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  first  routed  ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  the  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  (heir  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  their  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  they 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  Xen'  ophon, 
ft  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Bus'  ine.  Xen  'o- 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou 
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sand,"  written  with  great  clearness  aed  singular  modesty.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bcijueathed  us  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Retreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36.  The  part  which  (he  Creek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedi 
tion  of  Cyrus  involved  ilium  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  Agesilaus,  de- 
feated Tisaplier'  nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sardis  (B.  0 
395);  hut  Agesilaus  was  soon  after  recalled  to  aid  his 
countrymen  at  home  in  another  Pcloponncsia.u  war,  which  niLOPoNKE- 
!iad  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  B,AS  WAI*' 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans. 
Artaxerx'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat. 
ed  the  Spartan  navy;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Covonea.1  (B.  C.  394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx'es  and  tlie  Spartan  Antal'cidas, 
hence  oalled  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  B.  C.)  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  .Clazom'ciise*  and 
Cy'  prus,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Ini'brus,  Lem'nos,  and  Sey'rus,"  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
belong  to  Athens. 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  eidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  were  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Per.sia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  fear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
stimulate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to. a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies  ;   and  though  Sparta  was 
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tlie  rncst  s.roi.^ly  In  favor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  Athena 

was  the  greatest  gainer,  for  she  once  more  became,  although  a  small, 
yet  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 

38.  It  was  not  long  before  ambition,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
injuries,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  compelled  Man  tin  ra,' 
which  had  formerly  been  her  unwilling  ally,  to  throw  down  hot 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisiona,  under  the 
pretest  that  the  Man  tine;  mi  had  supplied  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  com  during  tin.-  preceding  war,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
■icxt  aroused  against  .he  rising  power  of  Ohn'lhiis,'  which  had 
become  engaged  hi  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  accepted  an  invii.ai.ion  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spyrinn  forces  Mas  marching  through  the 
Thebao  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartan  general  fraudulently 
seized  upon  the  Cadmeia,  or  Theban  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.      (B.  0.  382.) 

39.  The  political  morality  of  the  Spartans  is  el  early  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  Agesih'ms  justified  this  palpable  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'cidas.  Ho  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Athenians  on 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  that,  "of  all  States,.  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Ti'.eba.o  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  while  a.  faction,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
ij&rrison,  ruled  the  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
toke  four  years  they  rose  against  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
leath,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  and  an  Athenian  army, 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garri.-ion  to  capitulate.  (B.  C.  379.)  Pelop'. 
idas  and  Epaminoti'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  by 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  impor 
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anoe,  to  the  first  rank  n  power  among  the  Grecian  States.  Al- 
though Athens  joined  Thebes  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  yet 
the  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Spartans.  At  Teg'yra,  '  Pe 
lop'idas  defeated  ;l  grcaily  superior. foreo,  and  killed  the  two  Spartan 
generals  .  at  Leuc'  tra,"  Epa.ni hum'  da;-,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defeated  the  Laecdiemo'nian  army  of  more  than  double 
that  number.  (B.  C.  July  S,  371.)  Epaminon'  das  afterwards  in- 
varied  Lacauia,  and  appeared  before  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  where 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  ibirinir  five  hundred  years;  and  aS 
Mautinea  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  most  sanguinary  contest  ever 
fought  between  Grecians.  (B.  C.  302.)  But  Epaminon'das  fell  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him, 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  single  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  respective  possessions. 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Saered 
War,  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  Vin.  second 
thet  was  applied."  During  the  preceding  war,  the  I'ho-  s*™™  wab. 
eians,1  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  favor  of  Sparta,  that  the  animosity  of  the  Thcbans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  ami  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Phocians 
having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  Thebes  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Amphietyim'  ic  council,  which  oon 
iemned  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Phocians  refused  obedience, 
ind,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  their  treacherous  occupation  of  the  Thoban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  the  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philome- 
lus,  plundered  the  saered  treasures  of  Del''  {.bus  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 


l'l!«bes,  mill   fdlll   rjr  live  m'l'.'.i  from    Hit  OiriiiLhiasi  liMlf.     !t  is  now  only  a   limp  01 

3.  l-htois  was  r  small  tra 
iquIIi  by  ths  vorinlhion  Gn 
a.  Tie  rlrst  sacteil  war  w: 
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ii.  The  Thehans,  Lt'critimv  Thecal mm;.  nm.1  neurly  all  the  States 
of  Northern  Greece,  leaned  apii:i-t  tin:  Phoomns,  while  Athens 
and  .Sparta  declared  in  their:  f;ivor.  but  giivc  them  little  active  as- 
sistance. At  first  the  Thebii'is,  cimhdent  in  their  Strength,  put 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege;  but  Philomelns 
retaliated  so  severely  upon  some  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  After  the  war  had 
continued  five  years,  a  new  power  was  brought  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  Philip,  who  had  rceently 
established  himself  on  (he  throne  of  Mae'edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thessaliau  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Phtj- 
cians.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  10 
Grecian  affairs,  at  -which  we  interrupt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Mficeilonmn  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  its 
history  became  united  with  that  of  iu  southern  neighbors. 
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1.  Mao'edon,  or  Macedonia,  whose  boundaries  varied  greatly  at 
different  tines,  had  its  south-eastern  borders  on  the  .ffil'gean  Sua, 
while  farther  north  it  waa  bounded  by  the  river  Stry'mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  or.  the  south  by  Thes'saly  and  Epi- 
rus.  On  tho  west  Macedonia  embraced,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  nortli  the 
natural  boundary  waa  the  mountain  chain  of  Hae'mua.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Macedonia  was  the  Asms  (now  the  Vardar),  which  fell 
into  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  called  the  G  ulf  of  Salon'  ik!. 

2.  The  history  of  Macedonia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
early  Macedonians  appear  to  have  been  an  Illyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  but  Herod'- 
otus  states  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;    and    according  to  Greek  writers,   twelve  or  fifteen 

i.  pbiup  of  Grecian  princes  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
mac' edo*.    Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  the 
year  360  B.  C,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  guardian  of  the  infant  son 
of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  Philip  had  previously  passed  several  years  at  Thebes,  as  a 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  tho  excellent  oppor- 
tunities which  that  city  afforded  for  the  acipibiuim  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  lie  successfully  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen 
as  Bpaminon'  das,  Telop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned 
the  nature  and  working  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Tims 
with  the  superior  mental  mid  physical  endowments  which'  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wards bore  i:i  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics, 

i.  After  Philip  had  successful;;,-  defended  the  throne  of  Mac'edon 
during  several  year:;,  in  behalf  of  Uis  nephew,  his  military  successes 
nabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kinely  title,  probably  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed 
several  Thraeiau  towns  to  his  dominions,  reduced,  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  ai.id  western  borders,  and  was  at  times 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens,  At  length,  during  the 
sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed  afforded 
him  a  pretence,  which  he  had  long  coveted,  for  a  more  active  inter 
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ference  in  tie  aflairs  of  his  southern  neighbors.  On  entering  Thcs'- 
saly,  however,  on  Lis  southern  march,  he  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Phocians  and  their  allies,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  hut, 
soon  returning  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  decisive  battle,  anil  would  have  marched  upon  Phdcis 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  but  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermop'yliE 
strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  though i  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phocians  desired 
peace;  but  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Tliehuns  was  not  allayed; 
Philip  was  again  urged  lo  crush  the  profaners  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  having  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
Demosthenes,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro- 
posals of  an  advantageous  peace,  lie  marched  into  Phocis,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Ampliietyou' ie 
council,  being  now  reiu.-:t.af.ed  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  Philip  to  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  I'hocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  afror  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwellings,  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
until  the  whole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Finally,  the  two  votes  which  the  Plieeians  had  possessed  in  the 
Amphictyon'  ie  council  were,  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  bis  successors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  Grecians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  as  a  secondary  object,  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitious  projects  ;  and  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
ingly exerted  himself  to  extend  bis  power  ami  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  bis  dominions ;  but  bis  in- 
trigues in  At'  tiea,  and  among  the  Pebjpoc^esiaii  States,  wcro  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the 
Athenian  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators.  In  hia 
military  operations  Philip  ravaged  Illyr  ia: — reduced  Thcs'aaly 
more  nearly  to   a  Macedonian   provinee— conquered  a  part  of  the 

!.  The  term  lllyr-in,  oritur  Lsum  iv;m  iLiipiiml  10  llm  eomtiy  lOKieriiig  on  Ibe  eastern  shore 
of  Use  Adriatic,  aisd  exrer.iSu-;  from  :hc  nor-lmni  mtUY-miiy  of  the  Gi;lf  smith  to  Ihe  burden 
Of  Eplrlls.     (Map  No.  VIII.) 
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Thracian  territory- — extended  his  power  Into  Epirus  and  Aearnania' 
—and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  K'  lis  and  Achaia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  tlie  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not.  been  for  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  :t  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  first  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thraeian 
coast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thraeian  Ohcrsone- 
bus,1  A  little  later,  the  Amphietyon'  ic  council,  through  tlie  influ- 
ence of  JE&'  chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  but 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  liny  of  Mae' edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Ampins' sa,3  a  Ldot'ian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  saerilego  similar  to  that  of  the  Phuclana. 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  fl.t  the  head 
of  a,  powerful  army,  li-rst  threw  off  the  mask,  and  revealed  Ids  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
ElateiaJ  the  capital  of  Phircis  which  was  conveniently  situated  for 
commanding  tlw  entrance  into  Bceotia. 

i  The  Thebans  and  tin;  Athenian.-,  .vaddeidy  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  all  the  ehiijuenr.  appeals  of  Demosthe- 
nes had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  invasion  ;  hut.  most  of  the  l'e!oponnesian  States 
ke.pt  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against,  Amphis/  sa,  with    the   conduct,  of  which  he  had 

I,  ..Jr.rtia.rn/.7,  'yiiiL;  soiitli    o,"  K[>Iiii\  ;.'.-*"  'j^t'liv:!  "ii   :l-..i  Ailji:U:-i\  i>r  Ionian  ^cfl.     From 

Tho  AcmianraiiB  ™-e  r.ln;,^  o.i^h^k  m  war  wim  ibo  .-P. nil !;'.<,<,  and  were  fur  bebi.id  the 
res!  of  ;be  OctUs  in  menial  enltaiv,    i%  No.  I.) 

3.  Tlie  Thraeian  Hmvj'Hi  ("Tiirai'iaii  peo'.iip.ila";  "as  a  pr-];m-iul;i  of  Thrice,  between 
Hio  Wcl1anGuir(jiow(;iilfnf  Ai!i>*):i]!(]  Ihc  Ilni' kvjmni.   The  itnUilv  of  its  soil  early  attracted 

(J&apNo.  III.) 

beailof  iho  Crisserm  Cnlf,  now  Gulf  .if  Sabina,  a  branch  of  iimCoriiiiiiiniiOulf.    The  modern 

4.  iUat/ia,  a  cily  in  the  uorMi-oas!  of  Pliiicis,  mi  Ibo  Inf.  bank  of  '.lie  Gepbis'  shs,  wbj  aboil! 
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been  intrusted  by  the  Amphictyon'  io  council,  was  bis  only  object, 

and  he  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  entering  iiax'dia  when  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  city  devoted  by  the 
god3  to  destruction.  At  Ciiieronea1  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
equal  in  number;  but  there  was  no  IV  ieles,  nor  Epaminoa'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  tins  yum"  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Macedonian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Ureeians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not,  large  ;  but  the  event  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against   Philip,   and  left   each  of  the   allied   States   at  his 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
ians which  excited  general  surprise  —  offering  them  terms  of  peace 
which  they  themselves  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  assembled  a  congress  of  a.ll  the  Oreo i an  States,  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Hern  all 
bis  proposals  were  adopted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
Philip  was  appointed  commander- in  chief  of  the  Greeian  forces;  but 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  enterprise  be  was 
assassinated  on  a  public  occasion  by  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  in  re- 
venge for  some  private  wrong. 

i  i.   Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Mao'edon.      At  once  the  Illyr' 
ians,  Thracians,  and  other  northern  tribes  that  had  been 
made  tributary  by  .Philip,  took  up  anus  to  recover  their     jma  ms 
independence;   but  Alexander  quelled  the  spirit  of  re-       gb«ae 
volt  in  a  single  campaign.     During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  tlw 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prcpara 
tions  toshakcoiflhe  yukeof  Man''  edyii  ;  bat  Alexander,  whose  marehea 
were  unparalleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst, 
Thebes,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was   taken   by  assault,   in 
which  six  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.     Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merei/css  treatment  of  her  e 
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doomed  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  war  which  she  had  often 

inflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoner?,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con 
demned  to  slavery, 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  which  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  accepted  (he  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  eden  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at,  the  head-  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty  five  (bou.-.ev.d  men,  and  taking  w'.'h  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  lie  bid. even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  Ids  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdio'  ens  whai  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  ho  an- 
swered, "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'lespout,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  ieus,'  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  light,  Infantry.  Proceeding 
thenee  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him;  and  alt.hou.ch  at  Miletus  and  Haliear- 
uas'sus'hc  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  (he  close  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  undisputed  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  C.  333),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Oappadocia,'  and  Cillc' ia,*  and  on 
the  coast  of  the   latter,  near  the   small   town   of  Is'  sus,*  again  met 
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the  Persian  arm  v.  numbering  seven  hur.clred  thousand  mc",  and 
eommanded  by  Darius  himse'f,  kiiig  oi  JVrsia.  In  tha  battle  which 
followed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  lii:!  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  flic  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  tho  Per- 
sians, with  a.  loss  of  more  than  a.  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  heginnin!-  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
liia  mother,  wife,  daedttors,  and  an  infant,  sen,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
victor,  who  treated  them  with  the  grey!es(.  kindness  and  respect. 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia, — -of  her  dcai.h  from  sudden  illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  fro:!!  the  eouijneror, — he  lifted  up  his 
bands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  uiigli!  he  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging:  to  (he  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands:  the 
city  of  Tyre,  after  a  vigorous  siege  of  seveu  tunsiShs,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tynans 
sold  as  slaves.  (Ti.  0.  332,}  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  G-aza,'  which  made  as  obstinate  a  dc- 
fence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  piim'slied.  From  Palestine  AleX' 
ander  proceeded  into  KiTj",  wide!)  was  eager  to  throw  off  tho  Per- 
sian tyranny,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which   he   named    Alexandria,'  and  crossed  the 

1,  Oi!*  an  early  Plii!!.sl;:u>  ci:y  "!'  sriMU  ii:,nii;i  slrt'jirjll,  in  iliu  MHilh-wiisliiriL  part  of  Palnstinfl, 
waa  .sixteen  miles  *ui:i:i  ■  •!  .A-..";lui!,  anil  bir  n  -I.:tI  ili^m-i/i'.  'V.i:ii  '.lie  iik-'lilerraneaii.  Tlin 
rilaf..v.,;<.<ealledt.,i>!^liin;i:!  tiv  '.:!,■  lai.naii:*,  n n- 1  '<.-  ii.v.'-  ..-i.Iii.'I  .'.',. ■■■..  Iiv  'he  Aralis.  (JtlHj'N').  VI.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am'  mon,  lie  returned 
la  Palestine,  when.  learning  that  Darius  was  making  vast  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  lie  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  his 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  inasler.s  than  two  suns," 

10.  On  a  heautiful  plain  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbcla,1  whence  the  bailie  derives  lis  name,  the  Persian  monarch, 
surrounded  hy  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  .Mas  torn  magnificence,  had 
so  licet  od  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  fcol 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  liundrod  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  (lie  west  of  India.1  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  hut  they  were  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined, confident  of  victory,  and  led  hy  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  (lie  o;;eralions  of  the  battle 
in  person.  (B.  C.  331,) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  with  better  iudgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Ts'sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  tho  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  tho  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  which,  some  say,  forty  thousand,  and  others,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
?apcd  with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  the  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  tho  battle  of  Arbfila,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  In  the  heart  of  Persia,  re 
during  to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Anr 
bitious  of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  1  Virus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  aud  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  "  Like 
a  king  ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  conqueror;  with  the  lofty  dei 

1.  JItI-Hh  Wrl9  nbo-il  for!;  miles  cast  of  U  c  Ti-ris,  .-mil  Iwmily  miles  so 
ptaipr  of  <'!;iiii.'i]ii]i'l;i,  when;  sins  liaelc  ft-:is  foiigl]!.     Oaiig/mic.h,  a  small  li;t 

Mtlottlie  river  Indus.    (.Uup  No.  V.) 
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of  the  captive,  and  with  the  valor  which  lie  had  si, own  in  battle,  that 
ho  not  only  roiiis  tared  him  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
eastward  until  lie  reached  the  Ilyv,  basis,1  (he  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  tolls,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  be  was  rcluclauiU-  forced  to  abandon  the 
career  of  conquest  which  be  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 

19.  Resolving  to  return  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf*  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the   barren 

wastes  of  Gedrosia.,'  aucl  alter  much  suitering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attention  was  en  grovel  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  mid  the  conquered, 
so  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Macedonian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Stal.ira,  tho  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblest,  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  induced  to  follow  die  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  bis  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
On  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon,  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  grcsit  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  tliai  Babylon  would  he  fatal  to  him; 
but  lie  proceeded  to  (lie  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic.  Ksecssive  drink 
ing  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  ho  haii  probably  con 

1,  The  WjjiMsIb,  now  called  Ueijn/t,  or  U,ji.;  ia  l!ie  inim  eastern  LrUni'.nry  uf  Ore  (uilur, 
Tin  Sulttitge,  which  fillers  I  he  C'.-yah  li-'.'iu  '.In-  easl,  lias  iieen  nil.-laken  hy  «:aue  wrilera  fcr'.lic 
nucttiiL  Uyptital*.    (Map  Ko.  V.) 

2,  Tire  {•tmiaii  On// is  iiu  extensive  arm  i>f  Hie  Indian  hviii.  M;['araliii3  Southern  IVrtia 
troin  Arabia.  During  n  Unci  period  il  was  tlie  1 1  aim  a  ;*  fare  fur  the  commerce  bebwwti  tile 
western  world  and  inrtia,  The  [aivi^Cain  el'  die  Gall,  KUifwisLly  alimi.'  Lj.B  Aniin  coust,  li 
tedious  anil  ilifneult,  mvitiij  tu  i'.s  tramerons  islands  ami  rwsi's.  The  Hair  civ  islands,  near  thu 
Arabian  shore,  arc  celebrated  fur  iliuir  Karl  r'slmrioa,  which  vield  pe:,ris  of  tlie  value  of  mora 
Jinn  n  miltriiD  dollars  (funnily,    (.Wnp  No.  V.) 
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tract*&  in  t  ie  marshes  of  Assyria,  and  whieh  suddenly  terminated  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.   (1?.  C.  May,  324.) 

21.  The  character  of  Alexander  hasa'ni'dei.!  matter  for  much  discus^ 
sion,  aud  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  crueli.y  tn  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  lie  slew  the  friend  who  Lad  save'!  his  life;  but  on 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  ami  benevolence.  His  actions  aud  char- 
acter were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  svhieh  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  ilirin  a  horoie  niadma.ii,  while  others 
give  hiin  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire, 

22.  If  we  are  to  judire  by  ids  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  lo  cimiiuer,"  but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  stud  irreaS  beeause  his  adven- 
turous spirit  ami  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness; for  his  boldest  military  under  takings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  anil  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salurary  stimulus  to  industry  aud 
mereantilo  activity:  nor  were  these  benefits  lest  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies;  Jiabyhm  remained  a,  famousportunt.il  its  rival,  Scleu'- 
cia,'  arose  into  eminence  ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  oat  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth, 

bnnkoflhe  Tigris,  alxml  rtoly-fi™  mi!i!s  niirlh  nf  llabvl..]j.  Seluircui  designed' It  ila  n  free 
Grecian  cily :  ttnd  many  a^i»  ai!(T  liie  rid!  of  llie  Minicdurriiii  enijilro,  11  reliiiuGil  the  Oliarac- 
terimicB  at  a  Grecian  ciTiuiy,— nrls,  niiliuiry  vinup,  ami  Hie  luvo  .)!'  freedom.  When  Bl  tin 
height  "f  its  ]iri)S[H?niy  iL  i-i.]:  la:.  .it-il  a  rjo|>ulitbini  uf  aix  lia--d[i:J  uluuku'J.  cr.izens,  governsd  hj 
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23.  The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  loft,  the  government  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  As  ho  had  appointed  no  successor,  several  of  his 
generals  contended  for  the  throne,  or  for  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  sous:  and  hence  arose  a  scries  of  intrigues,  and 
bloody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the. 
destruction  of  the  entire  family  of  Alexander,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  i.lio  de.ith  of  Alexander  reached  Greece 
the  country  was  already  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ator ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advouate  of  liberty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  milting  several  of  the  Hlaios  with  Athens  in 
a  confederacy  agn.iii.-t  Macedonian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  was 
too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'at;>r  attempted  to  secure  the  straits  of  Thermop' yUe 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  however,  Autip'  liter,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mac'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder  - 
ates,  and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Macedonian 
garrisons  m  Iicr  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
famous  orators,  including  TX-most.her.os.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Autip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'ater,  at  his  death,  loft  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  ehon,  as  regrm!  daring  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander; 
but  Cassan'  dcr,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  afl.er  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mae'  cdon,  aod,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  sui'vivmg  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  Antig' onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  before  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitious views  extended  to  the-  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  I'toP  eni_y,  Seleu'  ens,  Lysim'acbus,  and  Cas- 
san'der,  formed  a  league  against  lnni,  and  fought  with  him  the 
famous  battle  of  Ip'sus,'in  Phryg'  ia,*  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Oiiri.st.iail  era. 
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20.  A  new  partition  of  the  provinces  was  now  made  into  four  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  Ptol'emy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  together  with  I.ib'y.i,  and  part  of  Uic  neigh boring  territories 
of  Arabia;  Seleu' eus  received  the  countries  embraced  in  the  east- 
ern conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  soon 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy:  Lysini'  achus  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thrace;  while  Oassan'dcr  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  Mae'edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  cidsc,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  (lie  I'tol'  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the-  Roman  empire 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Jjysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  occa 
sion  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Oassan'der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  bis  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  succession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antig' onus,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
ference in  their  disputes,  cut  off  the  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
death,  dowu  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mac'  edon,  Thes'  saly,  At'  tica,  and  Bccijtia,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  Iris  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  wliivb  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  or"  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim- 
ing to  recover  his  father's  power  in  Asia,  bo  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Seleu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
lira.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia,  and  even  seized  tbo 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Demetrius  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellions  subjects  ;  but  his  son 
An  tig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  waiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  (be  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mae'edon,  Greece,  and  "Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aspirants 
to  power.  Lysim'achus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se- 
leu' cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace,  was  assassinated  by 
Ptol'  cmy  Ccrau'  nus,  who  then  usurped  the  government  of  Thra  a 
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and  Mao'  cdon.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  storm,  unseen  in  th« 
distance,  but  which  had  long  been  gathering,  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mac' cdon,  threatening  to  convert,  by  its  ravages,  the  whole  Grecian 
peninsula  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 

29.  A  vast  horde  of  barbarians  of  the  Cubic  race  had  for  some 
time  been  accumulating  around  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'ic,' 
mating  Panuonia"  the  chief  scat  of  their  power.  Influenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mac'edoii,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau' nus, 
offering  peace  if  lie  were  willing  to  purchase  it  by  tribute.  A 
haughty  defiance  from  the  Macedonian  served  only  to  quicken  the 
march  of  the  invaders,  who  defeated  and  hilled  Cerau.'  nus  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  routed  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.  (B.  0.  iSO.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mae'cdon 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'saly,  a.nd  a  do!;u.:hm.e\t.  luasle  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  redu.ee 
by  siege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  lis  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scattered  over  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
some  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  there  was 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal  Bremi  or  chief,  called  .hircn'nus,  overran  Macedonia  with 
little  resistance,  and  p;issmf.'  through  Tlu.ssaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  ravages  over  southern  Greece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general.  Cal'lipus.  met,  them  at  Thcnnop'ylaj,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  however, 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat.  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren'nus, 
then  marched  iuto  Phoois,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi . 
but  their  atrocities  roused  against  them  the  whole  population,  and 
they  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountainous  and  difficult. 
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beset  niUi  enemies  burning  for  revenge.  Tlie  invaders  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the-  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  vent  the  rocks,  and  brought  dowu  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invaders,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitions  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Ercn'  mis,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  in  despair;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
rheir  original  seals  0:1  tin;  Adriat' ic. 

3 1.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Celts,  Antig'  onus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mae'  cdon,  but  ho 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  I\r'  riius,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mae'  edoti,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Roman  history.3  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
Antig' onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (274  E.  C) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Rome,  but  which 
be  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig1  onus  marched  against  him,  many  01  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  wo.u  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig'  onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pvr'  rhus,  who  professed  that,  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  bis  rival ;  but  when  ho  reached  the  borders  of 
Laeonia  he  laid  aside  the  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  au  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Hparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  lie  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  ouus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  neighboring  heights.  Pyr'rhus  giir.cd  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig' - 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  <piarter — the  citizens  aroso  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  15.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
burled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tile  from  tiii-  hotisc-i.op.  Tho  greater 
part  of   the  army  of  Pyr'rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians. 
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then  went  over  to   their  former  sovereign,  who  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mac'cdon,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

33,  The  dentli  of  i'yr'  rhus  forms  an  Important  epoch  in  Grecian 
history,  as  it  put.  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alcitandcr'a 
successors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  Add  dear  for  the  Glial  contest 
between  the  liberty  of  Greece  and  the  powev  of  Mac' edon,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both.  When  Antig' onus  re- 
turned to  Mac'edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  ultimately  redueing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  dreaming 
that,  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Acme'  an  eitie3 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34  The  Aclue' an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towua  of 
Aehiia,  which  were  associated  together  for  iiiuLu.y!  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  eijuaiity  m,  ACHS'AS 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  league. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  policy. 
The  Achse'  an  league  did  not,  become  of  suflieient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  I'yr'  rhus,  ndicn  Aratris,  an  exile  from  Sic'  yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  hand  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  If  from  ibo  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
despotic  sway.  (251  B.  G.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig' onus, 
Aratus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Acinc'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Ache'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league,  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  cities.  Aratus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Aelue' ans,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic' yon,  wa» 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  or"  the  confederacy.   (B.  C.  246.) 

35.  Corinth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seized  by  a  Stratagem 
of  Antig' onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  rescued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Aratns,  arid  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  C.)  Other  ciii.es  sucee.^ivdv  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Aratus  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Macedonian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
lt-ague — induced  Ar'gos  and  Corinth  to  withdraw  from  it—and  bj 
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t  the  Achfe'ans,  eventually  induced  thorn  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  thu  Macedonians,  their  former  enemies. 

36.  Antig'  onus  II.,  readily  embracing  the  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  againsl 
Ihe  Lacedaemonians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  placed  Sparta  at  his  in  ore  v.  ISi.it  lie  used  his  victory  moder- 
ately, and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  his 
death,  which  oeeurred  soon  after,  lie  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Mac'edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  JBtdlians,1  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acuuiicd  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  Aoioe'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  yonUii'ul  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
A  clue'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Messenians,  whose  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  woftte.ru  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  called  upon  the 
Achaj'ans  for  assistance, but  Aratas,  going  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achy;' an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Macedonians,  Ac-has'  ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  JEtoIians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartans 
and  hi' leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  gre.-.t 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  boi.1i  sides;  but.  Philip  and  the  Aehas'ans 
were  on  the  whole  .^lcccsaful,  and  the  il'l  tolians  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambition  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  ltotnans  were  contending  for  mastery 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  struggle  aa 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  oac  of  Hie  panics  would  be  deferable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects,  of  future  compiest"  and  glory.  Pjj 
siding  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  the  must,  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  ho  would  'nave  less  to  fear  than  from  the  Ron-.s.n.?,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  iEtolians ;  and  a  treaty 

!.  *i/inw  a  country  of  NorMi.m  Greece,  bounded  oji  tire  north  by  Thca"  saly,  mi  (lie 
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was  concluded  at  Naupue'  las,  which  left  all  the  parties,  in  thb  rear  in 
the  mjoyment  of  their  respective  possessions.   (217  B.  C.) 

39.  After  the  great  battle  of  Can'iia.-.'1  which  scenic  J  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  last  hopes  of  Koine,  Philip  scut  envoys  to  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  to  Deluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
alliance.  He  nest  sailed  with  a  small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besieging  Appollduia,1  a  town  in  Illyr1  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Roman  prater,  M,  Valerius.,  who  had  been  sent  to  succor 
tlie  Illyr' ians.  (215  B.  C.)  Philip  was  forced  to  burn  his  ships, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Macedonia.,  leaving  his  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Such  was  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  'his  return  to  Macedonia,  finding  Aratus  in  the 
may  of  his  projects  against  the  liberties  of  Southern  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison  ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greece  with  horror  and  indignation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Romans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  contrived  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  homy,  by  inciting  the  ./I'ltoliaiis.  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparla  and  15'  lis  to  join  in  a  war  against 
Mac'edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  for  awhile  by  the  Achie'ans, 
under  their  renowned  leader,  Philopcc'  men,  maintained  his  ground, 
until,  first,  the  Athenians,  m>  longer  able  to  protect  their  fallen  for- 
tunes, solicited  aid  from  the  Romans  ;  and  finally,  the  Aohaj'  ana 
themselves,  being  divided  into  factions,  accepted  terms  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans,11  he  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  ami  the  resignation  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Grecian  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth' mian  games  at 
Corinth  the  terms  of  the  Roman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  received,  with  the  heigh!  of  exaltation,  the  proclama- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored,  under  the  au- 
dioes of  the  Roman  arms.  {19G  B.  G.) 

42.  Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  Hie  intention  of  the  Roman 
senate  than  to  allow  the  Grecian  States  to  regain  their  ancient  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  it  was   sufficient   to  damp  the  joy  of  the  mora 

1.  Jl,,oU6»i*  was  situated  on  tlio  northern  side  of  fhc  river  A6us  (now  Vojulza)  near  lu 

moult,     [la  mi™  stilt  riy.Mn  llus  Hjmisj  of   l\i!!ini.     AiwNi.iiis  w:m  iir.imliMl  liy  o  colony  ^UUI 
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considerate  that  the  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  s  fleeted  to  bestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  eould  resume  it  at  his  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  intern --i-olk-o,  therefore,  which  opened  to  the 
Romans,  the  iEtolians,  "who  had  espoused  the  rnu'c  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  were  red  nee  J  to  poverty  and  de- 
prived of  their  independence.  At  a  later  period  Pot'  sous,  the  sue- 
sessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mae'  edoii,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Roman  ambition,  fmally  lest  his  kingdom  in  ihe  battle  of  Pyd'  na,' 
in  which  twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
token  prisoners,  while  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Litcius 
Jjjmil'ins  Partlus,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (108  15.  0.)  Tho 
Maceddniau  monarchy  was  e_\-tingi/s'iod,  and  Per' sous  himself,  a 
wanderer  from  his  noun  try,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the 
M'  gean,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Per'  seus,  the  Achsc'  ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  among 
whom  was  the  historian  Poly]/  ins,  were  sent  to  Pome  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  this  charge  before  a  Roman  tribunal.  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  they  were  detained  s^verieon  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  throe  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  buriiing  with  vengeance  against  the  Romans  ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy,  sent  to 
Cor  rath,  declared  the  will  of  tho  Roman  senate  that  the  Achse'aji 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  tho  Roman  ambassadors  were  publicly  insulted. 

41.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achro' ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  eity,  then  the 
richest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed  to  the  flames.  Tho  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Heliums! 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Greece,  as  fa.v  as  Fpirtis  and  Macedo- 
nia, now  become  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 
(14G  B.  0.)  "  The  end  of  tho  Achas'an  war,"  says  Thirwall,  "was 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Rome  enclosed  her 
victim  in   the   ceils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  .with  the 

1.  Pyd'tm  was  il  city  war  Hit!  ^n; lb ■<■:--■  i ■]  n  cxlreuiily  of  iliaccdiinin.oii  Ihe  western  shores  of 
Ine  Thermaitc  G-dr,  <n<  *  Ctilf  of  Snloiiik-l.l    The  antfout  i'ytlna  is  now  railed  JTiitres.    I»i 
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slime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crushed  it.  when   it  began  to 
straggle,  and  then  calm!;-  preyed  upon  its  vitals." 

45.  W;  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grecian 
history.  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  that,  "as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
so  does  the  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pie- 
fioiisly  in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Rome."  Ileuccfovwani,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  "becomes  in 
rolred  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  early 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
history  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  sinco  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  de- 
spondency, and  tho  energies  of  t!io  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Straho.''  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  past.  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
insignificant  villages,  while  Athens  ebe>e  maintained  her  renown  for 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  beeame  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors;— large  tract:-;  of  laud,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  cither  barren, 
or  had  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  nml  vast  herds  of 
cattle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  upon 
the  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  i46B.  0. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  da;-mg  the  authentic 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  affairs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter ;  although  the.  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Oyrenaica,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  sonic  further  notice.  Of  the  history 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.  Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
narrated,  until  the  beginning  of  tho  dynasty  of  tho  Ptol' emies  (30 1 
B.  C.,)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro- 
man interference  in  tho  affairs  of  h'gvpt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional notices,  as  connected  with  the  more  important  j.  ikstohy 
histories  of  other  nations.  Of  the  civil  annals  of  the  o»th£Jew& 
Jews  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preeed- 
1,  atmla  wn  a  celebi-iitu-L  rjerigrni-.tjiT,  Ikj.-ji  at  Atnisia  Ms  J'ontiis,  aho-.U  Urn  year.M  B.C. 
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ing  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  lo  the  titno  when  that  country 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

'2.  It  has  boon  stated  thai  the  rebuilding  of  (.he  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  during  tin;  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'poa, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  live  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  During  the  fallowing  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  beer,  treated  by  their  ina.st.ers  with  respect,  and 
o!so  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artascrx'  es  Longimanus, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'decai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 
The  story  of  Hainan,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  -wanton  malice  of  Iranian,  Xeliemiaii,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judca.  With  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  Nebomiah  the  amials  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  (o  the  time  of  the  llonian  conquest  is 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehcmiah,  Judca  was  joined  (o  (he  satrapy  of  Syria,  al- 
though the  internal  government,  was  still  administered  by  the  high- 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Persian  officers — the 
people  remaining  ejuiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  the 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  among  bis  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarehs 
of  both,  suffered  greatly  from  the  wa.rs  which  (hoy  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  Ptol'  eniy  Sotcr, 
having  invaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerusalem  on  (ho  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  defend  their 
city,  and  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egypt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  ralber  than  as  prisoners. 

i.  During  the  reigns  of  Ptol'  emy  Koter.  Ptol'  emy  Philadel' pirns, 
Ptol'  emy  Euer'  gctes,  and  Ptol'  emy  Philop'  atcr,  Judea  remained 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  was  lost  by  Plot'cruy  Epiph'anes.  Ptol' emy 
Philadel'  phus,  by  bis  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  largo 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  in  Egypt.  Re  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
learning,  and  caused  the  scptuaghit  translation  of  the  scriptures  tc  bo 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  famous  library  which  lie  es- 
tablished at  Alexandria.  On  the  accession  of  Ptol'  emy  Kpiph'  aace 
to  the   throne,  (204  B.  0.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Autiojhiig 
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the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  easily  persuaded  the  Jews  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  rule,  and  hi  return  for  their  confidence  in  Mm  lie 
jonferrcd  such  favors  upon  Jerusalem  as  he  knew  were  best  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiochus  Kpiph'  aiies,  the  successor  of  Anlioekus  the  Great, 
laving  invaded  Egypt,  a  false  rumor  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  whereupon  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  cf 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  office  of  the  high 
priesthood.  The  tumult  was  ipielled  by  the  return  of  Antiochus. 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  bad  made  public  rcjoio 
ings  at  his  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which  ha 
plundered,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy.  (169  B.  C.) 
He  even  despoiled  (lie  temple  of  its  ln.il y  vessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  collected  there.  Two  years  later  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  re)  igious  systems  of  his 
empire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
polluted  the  altar  of  the  temple — put  a  stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice — 
to  the  groat  festivals— to  the  rite  of  circumcision — burned  the  copies 
of  the  law— and  commanded  that  the  (empie  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

G.  These  acts,  and  the  insolent  cruelties,  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, met  with  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistav.ee  from  the  brave 
family  of  the  Mao'  cabeea,"  or  Asmoneans,  who,  under  their  heroic 
leader  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  caves  of  the  moon- 
tians,  where  they  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  exasperated 
countrymen,  who,  ere  long,  began  to  look  upon  Judas  as  an  instru- 
ment appointed  by  heaven  for  their  deliverance.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  impregnable  cliff  and  defile  of  his  mountain- 
land,  Judas  wa.s  successful  in  every  encounter  in  which  ho  ehoso  to 
engage  with  the  Syrians: — by  rapid  assaults  be  made  himself  master 
of  many  fortified  places,  and  within  three  years  after  the  pollution 
of  the  temple  be  had  driven  out  of  Judea  four  generals  at  the  head 
of  largo  and  regular  armies,  ITc  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  held  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
son, he  restored  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple,  caused  the  daily 
sacrifice  to  be  renewed,  and  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  of  eight  days 
on  the  joyful  occasion. 

B.  The  npucllQtinn  <  f -Mai:'  rabies  was  given  11mm  from  the  initial  letters  .>(lne  »xl  displayed 
.he  gods,  O  Lurd  P—Hoa  Ewd.  xv.  11. 
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7  The  war  with  Syria  continued  during  the  hriuf  reign  of  the 
you.hful  son  of  Asitioshus  E;jipV  aues,  and  was  extended  into  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Demetrius  SiUer,  (J!.  0.  162,)  who  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  Judea.  the  firs;  of  which  was  defeated  in  the 
defile  of  Bethoron,'  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  mora 
successful,  and  Judas  himself  fell,  after  having  destroyed  a  multi- 
tude of  his  enemies  ;  but  his  body  was  recovered,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers.  "  AbcI  sill  Israel  mourned  him  with  a 
great  mourning,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  that  saved  Israel."' 

8.  After  the  death  of  Judas  a.  time  of  great,  tribulation  followed; 
tlie  Syrians  became-  masters  of  the  eouiiiiy.  and  dona!  ban,  the  brother 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the  patriotic  hand,  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  tlie  mountains,  whore  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  the 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syria"!  garrisons.  Eventually,  during  the 
changing  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself  Jonathan  was  en- 
abled to  establish  himself  in  the  priesthood,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration Judea  again  became  a  flourishing  Stale.  Being  at  length 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (E.  0.  143,)  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priesthood,  and  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land.  "  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  forth  bet'  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fruits. 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  streets  ;  all  talked  together  of  their  blessings, 
and  the  young  men  put  on  the  glory  and  the  harness  of  war." 

9.  The  'remaining  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Simon 
down,  to  the  formation  of  Judea  into  a  Roman  province,  is  mostly 

mictions,  whoso  details  -would  possess 
al  reader.  The  circumstances  which 
of  the  Romans  will  be  found  detailed 

of  the  "authentic  period"  of  Grecian 
history,  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  desire  of  adventure,  com 
ii.  giikcmm  merelal  interests,  and,  not,  in':frcip;eiit:.y,  civil  dissensions 
colonies,  at  homo,  led  to  tlie  planting  of  (Irceian  colonies  on  many 
distant  oDasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Those  of  Thrace,  Mac'  edon, 
anl  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  with  Greece  proper, 
h>  whose  general  history  theirs   is   embraced;   but  the   Greek  cities 
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of  Italy,  Sicilj ,  aud  Cyrenaica,  wore  too  far  removed  from  the  drama 
that  ivas  enacting  around  On;  shores  of  the  A'Y  geau  to  be  more  than 
occasionally  and  temporarily  affi^jt^d  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  tlie 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  settle- 
ments that  eventually  rivalled  even  Athens  ar.d  Spuria  iu  power  and 
resources,  cannot  he  uijinterestiuir,  and  i(  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
more  accurate  views,  than  lie  would  otherwise  pi.s^e.s.s.  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  field  of  Grecian  history. 

II.  At  an  early  period  the  shores  of  southern  Italy  and  Sioilj 
were  peopled  by  Greeks;  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  did  the 
Grecian  cities  in  those  eouiitrie;be<:-<isne,  thai  the  whole  wore  comprised 
by  Strabo  and  others  under  the  appellation  Magna  llL  MAQNA 
Grteeia  or  ;' Great  Greece"— an  appropriate  name  for  a  ghjecia. 
region  containing  many  cities  far  superior  in  s;;e  and  population  to 
any  in  Greece  itself.  The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 
ments appear  to  have,  been  made  at  Ct'timu,1  and  Neap'olis,"  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Nax'os,'  on  the  eastern  coas'.  of  SitUy,  was  founded  about  the  year 
735  ]?.  C. ;  and  iu  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.  Gela,1  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
and   BIcssana1  on  the   strait  between  Italy  and   Sieity,  were  fe-undec 
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Boon  after.     Agri  gen' turn,'  on  tlic  south -we  stern  coast,  was  founded 
about  a  century  later. 

12.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  cities  SyVaria,  CroWma,1  and 
Toren'  turn.*  luul  been  planted,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
opulence,  on  the  south  eastern  coast  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
minions of  Syh'  aria  and  Crotona  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  Winer  possessed  hventy-!ivc  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tribes  or  nations.  Tbc  territories  of  Crotona 
were  Still  more  extensive.  These  two  Grecian  States  were  at  the 
i5  of  their  power  about  the  year  ;100  IS.  C.— the  time  of  the 
11  of  Pisis'  tratus  at  Athens ;  but  tJiey  irnarrcllcd  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  of  the  fatal  contest  was  the  ruin  of  Syb'aris, 
510  B.  C.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyr'rhus,  (sea 
p.  149.)  Crotona  was  still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  iBs;irus,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference  of  twelve 
miles.  Tarcn' turn  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Sparta  about  the 
year  707. — soon  after  the  first.  Messenlau  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  first   two   hundred   and   thirty  years  of  its  existence 

"The  modem  city  has  a  mosi  irnjiiisinir  niiM-.rniiee  :>■>!«  she  sea,  r«nniBg  a  flue  circular 

wilh  the  liiirli  frmiis  ilvu  cover  ihe  A.re?:s  in  ihe  LaeiaMmrt.*'     ;.«.•,■«  So.  VIII.) 


Tie  e  e        i         I  i  h™  related.    A 

deTlloiraUiad  flilliy,  linviin  ;;:iii:.':l  -l,r  a^.:l:iidniii/y  ill  Si  h1  ::i'K  ^:.|.L'lu,i  live  ImjulreiJ  of  ClB 
prlTn:i|Mil  uiCiEibs,  wan  s-.njilil  rul'u^u  ill  l>ii'.eui:i  The  la  Her  reins:  m.:;,  hy  the  advice  I'lTvlhr.- 
gnrns.  In  give  up  the  fugitives,  a  w.r  ensued.     Itlilo  lull   iv.n   (lie  OnSonlala,  leu   thousand   In 

plelc  victory,  mil   llicn,  m-ircliing   ii 
No.  VIII.) 

I),  Tarni  luiii,  11m  iaii>i-iam  of  ilic  Cici-li  loivns  or  I  Inly,  was  mi  impnrtnnl  crir-me- 
cllv  near  Ihe  lienil  (if  ilic  jiuir  or  Ihe  same  naiae.  1 1.  s!n:>d  lie  wlia:  was  formerly  nl.  tslln 
1ml  wliich  ia  now  an  island,  s*«i::ir:i'i-if{  Hit  l;iiI(  Ironi  an  iniM.r  hay  llllcrai  or  sixlcen  mile 
"ircimilBTeiice.  The  ca-ly  Tiirenliiies  were  janed  I'or  liicir  :nili:;iry  skill  ami  pruwesi,  am 
Ilic  Cllltivnlloii  iif  literature  and  Ihe  ar.a  ;  bal  thi-'r  we:;!:  a  and  slju:i..lji'ice  so  enervated  1 
minds  anil  hollies,  ami  eiirra|i!ed  their  murals,  '.bal  even  Ihe  ne'nt'ihuriiu;  linrlminns,  ivhn 
hllleil  uml  reared,  learned  eventually  l«  .le.pise  lliein.  Tile  Tarcntines  Ml  mi  easy  prey  It 
Jtoinans,  nfie,  Pyrrhns  laid  withdrawn  fr.ni  Hilly.     (See  p.  l.-,ll.>     The  Hn-ikm  Inwn  M'Tnn 
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are  known    to   us;   but  in   the  fourth   century  B.  C.   the   Tarentinea 
stand  foremost  among  the  Italian  Greeks. 

13.  During  tht;  first  two  centuries  stl'tur  the  founding  of  Nax'  os  in 
Sicily,  Grecian  settlements  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  sides  of  the  island,  while  Him'  era1  was  the  only  Gre- 
cian town  on  the  northern  const.  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend their  residences  over  the  island,  hut  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns,  and  exercised  authority  over  the  surriuiudmg  native  papula 
lion,  which  gradually  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  to  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  sixth 
;cntury  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
feuthern  Italy  were  among  the  most  piiwerfr.il  and  flourishing  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Gela  and  Agrigen' turn,  on  the  south  side 
»f  Sicily,  bad  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sicilian  governments;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
End  Gelo,  a  despot,  or  sclf-coiisutuled  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jecting other  towns  to  bis  authority,  and  finally  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  IS.  C.) 
leaving  Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero,  the  first  Sicilian 
ruler  of  that  name. 

14.  Gelo  strengthened  the  i'oi.'tilic;;!bi;is  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  siitTonoding  towns,  and  transported  thoir  inhab- 
;taats  to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sicily,  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus.  superior  to  any  other  Helle- 
nic power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  0.,  the  Corinthians 
solicited  aid  from  Gelo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syraeu- 
sans  could  offer  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  m  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  furnishing  previsions  for  the 
entire  Grecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  last ;  but  as  Gelo  dc 
maided  to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to, 

15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Ilamii'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  landed  at  Panor'  mas,'  a.  Carthaginian  sea-port  on  the 

t.  Hint'  era  was  on  Hie  norther  i  roast  n!  Sicily,  near  [tit;  month  of  the  river  o(  Ihe  saniB 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Greek  city 
of  Him' era,  (480  B.  0.)  Gelo,  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethren  ;  and  in  a  general  battle 
which  CTi3Ucd,  tin;  entire  Carthaginian  force  was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  ilamil'ear  himself  heir:;:  numbered  among  the 
slain.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  procured  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  Xerses  at  Sal'  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhung  rhe  Greeks  in  that  quarter, 
10.  On  the  death  of  Gelo,  a  year  after  the  batllo  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hunch  of  his  brother  lliero,  a  man  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  Insatiable  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  lliero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  tiny  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period.  Hi'cro  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  [ta'y  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Tyrrhenian  fleets;  he  founded  the  city  of  iEt'na,1  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government,  lie  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  .succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybi'dis,  whose  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Geh'iuian  dynasty  at  Syraeuso,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  oilier  Sicilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  more  or  less   democratical    throughout   tho 

17.  The  Gelunlan  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for 
eign  mercenaries  ;  but  the  poeaditr  revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceedings,  and  restored  the  exiles;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
of  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Mcssana,  ami  partly  in  Kainarina.''  After  the  commotions  at 
tendant  on  these  chimges  had   subsided,  prosperity  again  dawned  on 

C'nrlli simians,  lltld  was  llidr  slrmigl]"Id  in  lingua  firmiM.  II  is  l,«w  called  Palermo,  nr.d  is 
[111!  capital  city  ami  principr.l  My.i-].-i>n  ti!  si,;Hy,  ii-.iviwj  a  [inpiiVil N.n  n[  aboill  OHO  Jiuorln-l  ami 
fifty  Uiuuwwl  inhabitant,  1 1  is  l.aili  on  the  s:>u;]i-wr,,i  siilo  <>(  -In?  Hay  :,['  Palormo,  Ina  plain, 
wldcti,  from  111  luxuriance,  ini'.l  Irpiri  i:s  ha'-,m;  ii  rrimnileil  Sjy  mountains  on  [hrce  sides,  has 
I..  :ai  Kami:'!  ike  '■  ^■Hi'ii  -!  e!l,"  '■■■!■,;.'  /C  •<:■■>.     (M-'ii  No.  V111.) 

near  Cat' ana.    The  ancienl  sile,  now  marked  with  mini,  bears  the  name  Castro.   (Map  No. 
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Sicily,  and  the  sabse.jucnt  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the 
time  of  the  rider  Dionysius,  has  been  described  as  by  far  the  best 
and  happiest  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out.  of  the  PeloponneVian  war, 
431  B.  C,  Syracuse  was  i.bo  foremost  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  power 
and  resources.  Agrigon'  turn  was  but  little  ijifoi-iuv  to  her,  while  in  her 
foreign  commerce  and  her  public  monuments  the  hitter  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Grecian  city  of  that  age.  In  the  great  Peloponnesian 
atrugglc,  the  lon'ic  cities  of  Sicily,  few  in  number,  very  naturally 
sympathized  with  Aliens,  and  tho  .Dorian  dues  with  Sparta;  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war  we  find  the  Ion'  ic  cities  soliciting  Athens 
fir  aid  against  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  Successive  expeditions  were 
sent  out  by  Athens,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sicily  was  involved  in  the 
war,  when  at  length,  in  424  IS.  C,  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
decided  upon  a  general  peace  a.mov.g  themselves,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  anticipating  important 
conquests  on  the  island. 

10.  A  few  years  later,  {417  B.  C.,)  a  quarrel  broke  cjt  between 
tho  neighboring  Sicilian  cities  Selinus  and  Eges'  ta,'  the  latter  of 
which,  although  not  of  Grecian  origin,  Is  ad  formerly  been  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  S  el  hi  us  was  aided  by  the  Syracusaus;  and  Eges' ta 
applied  to  Athens  fir  assistance,  making  false  representations  of  her 
own  resources,  and  enlarging  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Syraeunan  aggrandisement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta 
The  Athenian  Nie'ias,  most  earnestly  opposed  any  farther  inter vec 
tion  in  Sicilian  affairs;  but  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades  prevailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  C,  the  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
left  a  Grecian  port  sailed  on  the  most  distant  enterprise  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertaken,  under  the  command  of  three  generals,  Nio'  ias. 
Lam' aelras,  and  Alcibiades  ;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  Hoot  had  reached  Cal/a.na/  on  {he  eastern  coast  of  the  island. 


Alter  tho  Athenian  c<[, edition  the  Ejjraimn  callis!  la  t!if:r  as.'i.M!uiuii  the  Qirthuginlatis,  wlic 
loolt,  plundered,  [iik!  nearly  di-slroyu;l  K.jliii-19:  bill  K^.v  ta,  -imliT  Carthaginian  rule,  dspo- 
riraicsl  a  tola  but  litUe  heller.    (JHip  No.  VIII.) 

2,  CiM'oH^nuw  CjMjiia  was  al  the  sfiuliiern  haw  of  .lloam  yEr  !i«,  thirty-two  miles  north 
Yom  Sjracuse.    Tho  distant  fiutci  the  cilv  lo   ihci  summit  of  tho  maintain  was  thirty  miles. 
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20.  From  Oat'  ana  Nic'  tas  Bailed  around  the  northern  coast,  to 
Eges'ta,  whence  he  marched  the  lrLrul  forces  bad;  through  the  island 
to  Cat' ana,  having  achieved  nothing  TjliL  (lie  aequiiition  of  a  few  in- 
significant towns,  while  the  Syracusims  improve  J  the  time  in  making 
preparations  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  last  of 
October,  Nic'  ias  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Syracuse — defeated 
the  Syracusans  in  the  battle  which  followed — and  then  wont  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'os;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  his 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
siege  of  Syracuse, 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  g;.-oxnls  south  of  the  city, 
towards  the  river  AmVjjus,  Lam'aehus  was  .slain,  although  the  Athe^ 
nians  were  victorious,  Nic' ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  suc- 
cesses, and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  in  ■■rendering,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Atlionians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines, 

22.  AttheBolieitiitiim  of'Xio'  ins  a  huge  reeiiforeement,  commanded 
by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assistance  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reonforeed 
Gylip'pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  At'tlca. 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  victorious  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
entire  Athenian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  "  Never  in  Grecian  history-," 
says  T hucyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  complete  and  swooping,  or  victory 
so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed," 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe 
nians  and  Syracusans,  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  an  opportunity 
of  invading  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  entire 
western  half;  but  they  were  ably  resisted  by  Dlonyshis  the  Elder, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B,  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Ilim'cra1  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the  cast  and  the  Carthagi- 
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nian  dependencies  on  the  west ;  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  amid  the  civil  dissensions  of  tho  Greeks, 
sought  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  entire 

irdiilid. 

21.  Subsequently  the  aspiring  power  of  C:lt!.[i:ij£,<s  was  aheokod  by 
Thnijleon,  and  afterwards  by  Agath' oeles.  The  fanner,  a  Corinthian 
oy  birth,  having  made  himself  muster  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
cuse, about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
former  glory.  lie  defeated  the  Carthaginians  i;i  a  groat  battle,  and 
established  the  affairs  of  government  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  ochs  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citizens  in 
the  year  317  B.  C.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  besieged  in 
Syracuse,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  sustained  himself  daring  four  years.  In  the  year  306  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Ca.ubugini.ans.  lie  died  by  (toison,  289  B.  C., 
leaving  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  famous  Pyr'rbus.  king  of  Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Agath'- 
ocles,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  aseia'.da.siey  in  Sicily,  when 
the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  .so  powerful  a  neighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messana,  commenced  the  first  Tunic  war,  (-;Ga  ]>.  C.,)  and  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty  -four  years  made  themselves  musters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,— near ly  a  hundred  years  before  the  reduction  of  Greece 
itself  to  a  Roman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  district  of  tho 
modern  Barea,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Oyrenaica1  was 
planted  by  Lacedemonian  settlers  from  I'hcra,5  an  .  ,v 
island  of  the  iE'  gain,  about  tho  year  Ii30  B.  C.  Its  cvniCT*  k-x. 
chief  city,  Cyrene,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Ovei 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  tho  Great 
Desert,  tho  Cyreneans  exercised  an  ascendancy  .similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
year  530  B.  C.,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Gieeks   rapidly  encroaching  upon  his   territories,   declared  himself 
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Bubject  to  Egypt,  when  a  large  Egyptian  array  marched  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  the  Egyptians  experienced  so  complete  a  defeat  that  few 
of  them  ever  returned  to  their  own  country.  "We  find  that  the  nest 
Egyptian  Hug,  Amasis,  married  a  Cyrenean. 

26.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tyranny  of  tho 
Cyrenean  king,  Agesilaus,  led  to  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  who 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  the  city  of 
Bar'  ca,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cyrene  _  In  th« 
war  which  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  ea, 
in  which  Agesilaus  was  defeated,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesilaus  was  deposed  from 
the  kingly  office  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  established  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demonax,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantinea.  But  the  son  of 
the  deposud  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Samoa,  regained  the  throne  of  Gyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per 
siaii  prince  Camhy'  ses  conquered  Egypt.  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Barcan  prince  scut  their  submission  to  the  great-  conqueror.  Soon 
after  this  event  tho  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  against 
Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy,  and  great  numbers  of  the  in 
habitants  were  carried  away  into  Persian  slavery. 

27.  At  a  late,  period,  Cyrene  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginian  they  subsequently  formed  a  dependency  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province.  Cyrene  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Cullim' 
aehus  ;  of  Eratos'  thanes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician ;  and  of  Carneades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  pentecost :  it  was  Simon,  a  Cyrenean 
Jew,  whom  tho  .soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  cross  ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  among  the  first  preachers  of  Chris 
tiacrty  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioeh.  (Matthew,  xxvii.  3:2  :  Mark  sv 
21  '  Acts,  ii.  10:  vi  9:  xi.  20.) 
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SECTION    I. 


[The  Etruscans.    The  TLhra-.'l-  li.  s„nil,or„  Hal;  oik!  Sicily  o.lmi/cil  hy  Greek*.    Ttio  rise  ol 

Rom' iilus  and  (tenuis.— 10.  To  Hie  flea*  of  Anni'liiis.— 11.  A  usuries  tor  selecting  the  site  w 
name  ef  a  city.— IS.  'IV  FomiDisn  or  Home,  [Ucwr/plion  uf  .lacteal  and  Modem  Rome.]- 
13.  Stralagem  of  Rooi'jIi^  ;;>  crucir?  wives  fur  his  ft:  ;n'.vi':-s,  [Si  ill  iocs.";— 14.  Win  with  t:u 
SsBiKiis.  Treacher)-  and  fate  of  Tsrptiu.— I.i.  Iji-uuuci  l7ii:  Luii  and  uniuii  of  I  he  Subines  anil 
Romans.    Doattt  of  Ttilllus.    [LnureulLura.]  -Ill,  The  inter  veiling  [-.cried,  lo  the  death  ol 


10  Legend  of  Hie  lloniiii  and  :.'-,;ri;il.'i.--JI>.  Tra-ic  dea:i,  of  Itcriiti-.  Submission,  treachery, 
and  removal  of  the  Allnns.  Heath  of  Tar  liiis.-at.  The  rcigii  of  Am'  cus  Mar' this,  the  «h 
liillg.  [Qstiu.]-22,  Tahduis  the  Em>m.  11,0  .ill,  Itinu.  (lis  origin.  I  "i,a  aim  on  sly  called  to 
the  throne,  [Tmqniii' uJ-23,  His  ws.  Ills  pitulic  wis.  ills  dcajh,-24.  Ser'vius 
Tut'  in,  the  Clli  kins-  Lrajftirli  lamia-rain';  him.  U'ars,  &.C.— '!.">.  Division  of  the  people 
lute  centuries.  Federal  union  with  II, e  I. alius.  Admiu'.-lral'.:,!,  or  Juatiec,  &c— 26.  Displeas- 
ure of  the  patricians,  jmd  murder  of  Servius.— 27.  The  r.!!»n  of  'l'.t<n.i  the  vltoun,  Hie  7th 
ting.  His  reign  dislu;ta-d  l-.y  dreams  and  prodiiM, •*.--*.  The  di-pule  between  Sexltvs,  lill 
brothers,  and  Collatiuus.    Horn  settled.    [Arden  Coila.Ua.]— SI  The  story  of  Lucrelia,  and 

1.  Italy,  known  in  ancient,  limes  by  tlio  names  f  fruperm,  A.ummti, 
Satur' ma,  and  GZiiot.ria,  comprises  the  whole  of  (he  central  penm- 
sula  of  southern  Europe,  ci-tomling  from  the  Alps,  ill  a  t.  ti<j.y. 
southern  direction  nearly  seven  hundred  mid  -uivcnty  miles,  with  a 
breadth,  varying  from  about,  three  hundred  mid  eighty  miles  in  north- 
ern Italy,  to  less  than  eighty  near  its  centre. 

2.  The  mountains  of  Ttn.lv  live  the  Alps  on  i(s  north-western  bound- 
ary,  and  the  Apennines,  ivhicii  latter  pasn  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  send  off  numerous  branches  on  both  sides.  They 
are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abound  in  rich  forotts  and 
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pasture  land  Put  though  "To:-  (lie  most,  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
gome  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  "watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  numerous  bra.neh.es,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  (wo  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  .milts, 
from  the  river  Arno  in  Tuscany,  to  Terrae-ina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Pome.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  m/dariu^  which  infects 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  year  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  Api'i- 
lian}  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daunians  Pcueetians,  and  iUessapians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
lias  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Nap/as,  on  the  western  coast,  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point.  From  a  variety  of  cire  inn  stances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  eonsulenil^e  change,  and  tiiat  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly  :  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient,  times  as  at  present. 

i.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  were  Cisal'pine  Gaul, 
Etniria,  Um'bria,  Pieenuin,  L;itium.  Campania,  Sam' mum,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Lueania,  and  Prutiorum  A'ger,— the  situation  of  which, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabited  them, 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Ancient  Italy  accompanying  this 
ralume.     {See  Maps  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  wo  possess  of  Italy  rep- 
resents the  cnuatry  iu  the  possession  of  numerous  independent  tribes, 
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many  of  which,  especially  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
were,  like  tlie  ccrly  Grecians,  of  i'ehis'  gio  origin.  Of  these  tribes,  tliu 
Etri'irians  or  Etrus'  nana,'  inhabiting  the  western  coasts  above  the 
Tiber,''  wore  the  most  important;  as  it  appears  that,  before  the 
founding  of  Koine,  the)-  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  and  civilization  ;  and  two  centuries  after  that  event  they  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Many 
works  of  art  attributed  to  them  still  exist,  in  the  walls  of  cities,  in 
vast  dikes  to  reclaim  hinds  from  the  sea,  ami  in  subterranean  tuimela 
nut  through  the  sides  of  bills  to  let  off  the  lakes  which  had  formed  in 
the  eraievs  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

6.  It  appears  that  during  tJie  height  of  Etrus'  can  power  in  Italy,. 
the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  Sicily,  first 
began  to  be  colonized  by  Grecians,  who  formed  settlements  at  Ci'iraa 
and  Neap'  oils,  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  Taren'tum,  Crotona,  Nax'os,  and  Syracuse, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  such  eventually  be- 
came the  number  of  the  Grecian  colonics  that  all  southern  Italy, 
in  connection  with  Sicily,  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  while  the  old  Etrurian  civilization  remained  nearly 
stationary,  fettered,  as  in  smfiient  Eeypt,  by  the  sway  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  whose  privileged  descended  by  inner  i'.ancc. — and  while  the 
Greek  colonies  were  dividing  and  weakening  their  power  by  allowing 
to  every  city  an  independent  sovereignty  of  its  own,  there  arose  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Et.i'iis'eans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other,  the  snrd!  commonwealth  of  Koine,  whoso  power 
ere  long  eclipsed  that  of  all  its  rivals,  and  whoso  dominion  was  des- 
tined,  eventually,  to  overshadow  the  world. 
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7.  WLat  historians  have  related  of  the  fouTu'log  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  first  century,  at  least,  of  its  existence,  has  been  drawn  from 
numerous  traditionary  legends,  known,  from  their  character,  tu  be 
mostly  fabulous,  ami  lias  therefore  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity, 
Still  it  is  proper  to  relate,  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  better  known, 
the  story  most  accredited  by  the  Romans  ! lien: selves,  and  contained 
in  their  earliest  writings,  while  at  the  samo  time  we  express  tho 
opinion  that  it  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  truth." 

B,  The  Roman  legends  state  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  ^ 
Troy,  jEneas,  a  celebrated  Trujari  warrior,  escaping  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  arrived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  where  he  established  :•-  colony  of  his  eoautrymen,  and  built 
the  city  of  Layin'  iiim.1  From  Latinus,  a  king  of  the  country,  whom 
he  had  slain  in  battle,  arid  whose  subjects  he  incorporated  with  his 
own  followers,  the  united  people  were  called  Latini  or  Latins,  and 
their  country  Lt'di  itm.~  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  which  wcro 
occupied  mostly  in  wars  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  Latins,  now  in- 
creased to  thirty  ham'ets,  removed  their  capital  to  Alba,,1  a  new  city 
which  they  built  on  the  Alban  llojint,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
head  of  the  confederate  people  during  three  centuries. 

9.  The  old  Roman  logeui.Ls  c-:i  on  to  state,  that,  at  an  uncertain 
date,  Prdcas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two  sons  at  his  death,  and  that 
N  ami  tor  the  elder,  boi:\£  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amulius  the 
younger  to  wrest  the  government  from  iiim,  to  murder  the  only  son, 
and  to  consecrate  the  daughter  of  his  brother  to  the  service  of  tho 
temple,  in  tho  character  of  a  vestal  virgin.  Rat  the  attempts  of 
Amulius  to  remove  all  claimants  of  the  throne  were,  fruitless,  for 
Syl'  via,  tho  daughter  of  Niiioit.or,  became  tin;   inoihor  of  twin  sons, 
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Horn'  ulus  and  litmus,  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Am  Alias  ordered 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  but 
while  Syl'  via  perished,  the  infants,  placed  in  a  cradle  of  rushes,  float- 
ed to  the  shore,  where  they  "were  found  by  a  she  well',  which  carried 
them  to  her  den,  and  nursed  (hem  as  her  own  offspring. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discovered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  mi  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  up  with  her  twelve  sons,— aud  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  their  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  factions — the  followers  of 
Rom'ulus  being  called  QuiiLotil'  ii,  aud  those  of  Remus  Fabii,  At 
length  Remus  having  been  seized  and  dr:i™.:d  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  secret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  kuown  to 
Rom'ulus,  who  armed  a  baud  of  bis  comrades  and  rescued  Remus 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Am  Alius,  and  the 
people  of  Alba  agm!)  been  iuc  subject  to  Nnmitor. 

11.  Rom'ulus  aud  Remus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grandfather  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber;  but-  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  a ugu ries.  Each  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Rom'olus  on  the  Pal'atine,  and 
Remus  on  theAv'entmo,  and  there  awaited  the  omens.  Remus 
had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vulture.-;  n\ing  from  north  to  south; 
but  scarcely  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Rom'  ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  vultures  Mow  past  the  latter.  Each  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  party  of  Rom'ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  their  leader. 

12.  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  city 
by  cutting  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  atine  hill,  which  he 
inclosed,  on  the  line  thus  drawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  IL  koundiks 
But  scarcely  had  the  walls  begun  to  rise  above  (lie  sur-  or  boms, 
face,  when  Remus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  lie  had  suffered,  insult- 
ingly leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slain, 
either  by  Rom'ulus  or  one  of  his  followers.  His  death  was  regard- 
ed as  an  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion. Soon  the  slight  defences  wei'r-  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
huts  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "  eternal  city  Ro.vi;,1"  within  whoso 

1.  See  ctecriplion  of  Rome  pagc582nndMap.  No.  X. 
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limits  strangers  from  every  land,  exiles,  and  even  criminals,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  found  an  asylum.     The  date  usually  assigned 

for  the  founding  of  the  city  is  the  752  J  year  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Romans,  hh  we  must  now  call  the  dwellers  en  the 
Pal' atine,  were  without  wives;  and  the  neighboring  tribes  scorn 
fully  declined  hucnuarriages  with  this  rude  ami  dangerous  horde 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Rom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem 
lie  proclaimed  a  great  festival;  and  the  neighboring  people,  eg 
peclally  the  Lat'  ins  and  Sabines,'  came  in  numbers,  with  theii 
wives  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  wcrt 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  niak'ons,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  successively 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tui.ius,  brought  a  power 

irr  wail      ^u'  ari!l.y  against  Home,  which  Horn'  ulus  was  unable  to 
with  hie    resist   in  the  open  field,  and  he   therefore  retreated   to 
sa  sinks.     t-Le  cit-y,  while  he  fortified  anil  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  command 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faith  fill  officer!-.      But  Tarpcia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander,  dueled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  (brtres.s  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give   her  what  they  here  on   their  left  arms — meaning 
their  golden  ornaments.      Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her   death;   for   the  Sabines  over- 
whelmed  her  with   (heir   shields   as  they  entered,  these  also   being 
'    carried   on   their  left  arms.      To   this   day  II o man   peasants  belie va 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitol  inc  hill  (he  fair  Tarpcia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  spell,  and  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the  Si- 

15.  The  Sabines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom'- 
nlus  made  eq ua.il v  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  fortress  which  he 
had  lost.  While  both  parlies  thus  maintained  (heir  positions,  the 
Sabine  women,  now  reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reco'ieiliathm  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between   the  combatants,  and  by  earnest  supplications  in- 

1.  The  tciTit<!i7  of  the  Sabines  Joy  to  Ihc  norUi-cn; t  of  Rome.    At  the  time  when  Us  limili 

lit'iiria   bv  Ihc  Titer,  from    C rin   1>;  Hie  river  Nar,  and  from   Pitemim  oil  lie  mat  by  Uw 

Apennines.    (Jtoj'i  Noa.  Vlll.  and  X.) 
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duccd  them  to  agree  to  :i  suspension  01  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sabiucs  and  Romans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  having  a  common  religion,  and  Ilom'ulus  and 
Tatius  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tiitius  was  slain  by 
some  Lauren  tines1  on  the  occasion  of  a  nation;:!  sacrifice  at  Laviu' 
iiira,  and  henceforward  Horn'  ulus  ruled  oyer  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  liosnaii  history,  iviistii'ks  Niebuhr,  the  old 
Roman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Horn'- 
ulus;  while  the  intervening  period  litis  been  filled  by  subsequent  writers 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  which  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Horn'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty  seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  sun  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.3 
(B.  G.  71C.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom' ulna, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers,  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  their  '".  numa. 
hands  during  a  year;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  this  Homans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sabino 
part  of  the  population.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Ni'itna  Po>iipil'  jus,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Tatius.  After  Ni'una  had  assured  himself  by  angaries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
df  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citrons,  thereby  establishing  the 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituals  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Eguria  :   he  also  built  the  temple  of  Janus;'  and 
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after  ii  truiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-two  years  lie  fell  asleep 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  The  legend  adds 
that  the  goddess  Egerio,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Niirna  was  followed  by  .'mother  interregnum 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  lloslilius  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  falls,  upon  his  reign,  and  the  v.  mixes 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begins  to  disap-  hosiu-h-'s. 
pear  in  oar  confidence  that  such  a  king  as  Tullus  Uostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that,  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united,  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  during  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
titute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war.  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Home  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  each  other,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sisters,  although  belonging 
to  different  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curiatii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
armies,  two  of  the  Iloratii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and,  prelOiidiri^  to  tiee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Curiatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  ud'ovved.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sister  Horatia,  who,  having  been  affiar.ced  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  cxultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
cloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
hurst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  he  raised  on  the  spot  where  Horatla  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Albans 
were  to  submit  to  the  Haitians  ;  but  not  long  after  this  event  they 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  cit) 
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was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  people  were  removed  to  the 
Cselian  hill,  adjoining  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  east,  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  Tullus  and  all  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  lightning.     (G42  B.  G.) 

21.  We  find  the  name  of  Ancus  Martius,  said  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Numa,  next  on  the  list  of  Soman  kings.  He  is  rep- 
resented both  as  a  warrior.  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  vl  ANrl.s 
nances  avid  rituals  of  the  eeremonial  law.  which  had  fallen  mabtius. 
into  disuse'during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  subdued  many 
of  the  Latin  towns  —founded  the  town  uv.d  pnrt  of  Ostia1 — built  the 
first  bridge  over  the  Tiber— and  established  that  principle  of  the 
Roman  common  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
lands  in  the  co  mm  on  wealth.  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  have 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  the 
assignment  of  lauds  to  this  body  out  of  the  conquered  territories. 
Ho  is  said  io  have  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

22.  The  fourth  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquiuius  Priseus,  or  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  The  accounts  of  his  reign  are  obscure  and  conflicting. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Corinth  to  Tarquin'  ii,' 
a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Tarquia  was  born:  by  others  V11_  TAKW1S 
he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  descent;  but  Nielrahr  thk  ixwsa. 
believes  him  t'o  have  been  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  liber- 
ality and  wisdom  so  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  citizens.      (G17  B.  C.) 

23.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etrus'eans,  Latins,  and  Haimics,  and  to  h:ive  reduced  all  those  people 
under  the  Roman  dominion  ;  but.  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  security 
Mid  improvement  of  the  city.      Among  these  were  the  embanking  of 
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the  Tiber;  '.lie  sewers,  winch  yet  i-o;n;ii:i ,  for  draining  the  marshes 
and  lakes  m  the  vicinity  of  the  capital;  the  porticos  around  the 
market -place,  the  race-course  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  wa'ls,  which  were  of  hewn  stoue.  It  Is  saiil  [hut  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Annua  Martius,  who  feared  that  ho  would  secure  the  Stic 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Serving  Tullius,  his  own  favorite,  a;id  tin 
darling  of  the  Roman  people.     (579  B.  0.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  effort;;  of  the  sons  of  Aliens  Martins,  Ihe 
senate  and  the  people  decided  tli.at  Servius  should  rule  over  them 
The  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  v;l[  SEI,VILS 
been  very  humble,  anil  lis  iofmcy  In  ha.ve  been  attended  tullius, 
with  marvellous  omens,  wliieli  foretold  his  I'uhire  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Ktrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
but  liis  renown  as  a  lawgiver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame, 

2f>.  The  first  g;-e:it  polities]  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  anil  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries,  whose  rights  of  siiili-a.ge  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
eon)  muni  ties  that  bad  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  T'omans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  fialera.l  union;-  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  lie  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  in  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount.  Avonlioe  to  tiio  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  adminisiratloY!  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

2(3.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  patricians; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Kervius  1  houglst  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tai-'pi'mius,  surnnmed  llie  IVoud,  a  son  of  the  former 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servius.  The  old  king  Soryiua 
ivas  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tar:pim,  and  Ills  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street,  while  bis  wicked  daughter  Tuilla,  in  her  haste  to  eon 
gratulate  her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  word  stained  with  Ms  blood. 
,53.".  ]>.  0.) 
?7    Tlie  reign  of  Tarcniicius  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  distis 
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gui&hcd  by  a  series  of  tyrannical  usurpations,  which  made  liis  name 
odious  to  all  classes;  for  although  lie  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  (lie  privileges  of  trie  plebeians,  or  the  lx  T,IW1II 
common  people,  ho  soon  made  (he  |  ;r i.i-,:(ji;ins  themselves  'mE  »'i»>u». 
feel  the  weight  of  his  tyraony.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
away — the  equality  of  civil  rights  abolished— and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Hut.  although  Tarquiu  was 
&  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  lloman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
alliances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
however,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  most  fearful  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  wore  brought  to  him  for  sac- 
rifice, one  of  them  pushed  liim  down  with  it.s  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  iiesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attached  an  eagle's  nest  in 
bis  garden,  threw  out  the  uiitlodged  edicts  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearful. 

28.  The  reverses  l.hreaicned  were  brought  upim  him  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  besieging  Ardca,1  a  liutulian  city,  Sextus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  Oolialiuus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives 
when,  to  settle  (he  dispute,  they  agreed  tu  visit  their  homes  by  sur 
prise,  and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em 
ployed,  thus  decide  which  was  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastilj 
rode,  first  to  liouie.  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar 
q'.'ins  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  Collutia,' 
the  residence  of  (Joilati'uus,  where,  aliliough  it  wan  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  th.M 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29,  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Sextus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went,  alone  to  Collii.ia,  a.ud  being  hospitably  lodged 
in  his  kinsman's  house,  violated   the  honor  of  Lucretia.      Thereupon 

1.  jfnfco,  a  city  of  Liiilnm,  rind  (tie  capilal  of  tire  ll'iluliiins,  ivus  sSjouL  iweiily-four  niltea 
louth  from  R.him,;in(j  lirof  m ■;,-.*  fruui  [!n!«6!i.  Sinnc  ruinsof  lac  :uicioj][  cily  lire  alJH  visible, 
lad  twar  tlie  name  of  Allien.    (,;r<ij«  Nos.  VIII.  and  X.) 

e.  C»K**i«,  a  town  Irf  Lillilii.l,  was  aei.r  tlio  smil  I.  bank  of  Itie  rtver  Aum,  Iw-lveor  IblrUsm 

tjoiiiUuik.    <.Ifr;<sNos.  VIII.  and  X.) 
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she  sent  in  haste  for  her  father,  and  husband,  and  other  relatives, 
and  having  told  ihem  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Scxtu.s,  and  made  theiu 
swear  that  they  would  avenge  it.  oho  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosom 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  vow  was  renewed  over  tiio 
dead  body,  and  Lucius  Junius  J!rutiis,  who  had  long  concealed  patri- 
otic resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tar  pun,  exhibiicd  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  be  inilueueed,  by  bis  eloquence,  lo  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  Tari[uia  and  his-  family,  and  to  declare 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  forever.      (510  B.  0.) 
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Forks.]— 38.  The  ssiute  rtrdnres  Ihe  !iv:,ry  void.  Hngnnnirailj-  of 
luimr.  ni.  File  <>r  Pontius.  [Um'brU.]— 10.  War  with  th 
rail!.- 41.  Firs!  cirpuiiiwr  "f  1'yr'  rlma  wlih  :hc  liourans.— • t'J.  I'vr'  I 
His  scuoncl  iHttilcs. — 13.  S'.ory  of  the  jjiMien>s:ry  of  Fabrlclus,  iui'!  i 


I.  As  narrated  at  the  close  of  tin)  previous  section,  royalty  was 
abolished  at  Home,  after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  tool;  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
express  a  wish  to  rule  as  king  should  lie  declared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Scvvins  were  reestablished,  and,  neeorJing  to  the 
code  which  lie  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in-  L  °raBraa 
trusted  to  two  consuls,*  annually  elected.  The  first  chosen  were 
Butus  and  Collatinus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  tho  downfall  of  mon- 
archy, is  dated  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Republic.  Yet  the  government  was  at  this  time  entirely  aristo- 
cratical ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
from  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Hence 
arose  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  in- 
creased privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influence 
which  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  made  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea-coast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  bo  firmly  established  there. 

wiiiileilJld  01'  I  he  ;!^ri:l.!^-  "1  I'n.:  ;>':i:.k'---!n-_'  ii.jl  I!i0  ■_-'-:■■  :l"  :  [ '  l>.i:  I  i  ■•■]  i  H'  liie  (urmi,'ii  jii&irs 
of  Hi*  ireverci-neiil— Kiev  l'jvk'.l  a-:il'lii!rs,  ;!j:.[ni'.:i>ii  mnsl  d:'  Lin:  mil  i  lory  officers,  unit,  rll  lime 
of  war,  had  ai.premc  minimiinil  i>1'  !ljn  urmLis.     In  d>uiaivo;is  eo:ijn  injures   '.hey  were  armed 

purple,  irad  nil  ivory  scuplrii  ',  a:id  iviutii  rh;.'y  iippiiaml    in   puiiNc  Iney  were  accompanied  by 
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A.  The  efforts  of  TiU'ijuin  to  recover  the  throne  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
spiracy among  sonic  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extortions.  Among  (.ho  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Brutus;  and  the  duty  of  proiioiinehig  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  asiilo  .parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned'  Ihom  to  death.  ■  The 
u.  studs' can  cause  of  (ho  Taripiins  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrus'' 
WAE-  cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thusawai 
was  kindled  hetwoeo  (lie  two  people. 

5.  The  accounts  of  t.ho  events  and  results  of  this  war  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting.  The  ancient  Roman  legend  relates  that  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clushrai,1  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrua'ean 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Homo,  I  he  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber  ; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  (he  valor  of  lloratius  Codes,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  (lie  rear,  when  ho  plugged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  It  is  farther  related,  thai  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  S«ev'  ola,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  invading  king. 
Slaking  his  way  into  the  Etnis'can  camp,  he  siew  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  thw 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  the  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  SeW  ola  warned  him,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  thai  throe  hundred  yoioig  patricians,  as  bravo 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  SeaV  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot.  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  thai  Porsenna.,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  Romans,  about  this  time,  surrendered 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  alter,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  legain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the   Tar  (puns   to  regain  the 
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throne  esciteil  alarm,  a.nd  the  Elms' can  war  continued,  tliat  Uio  gov- 
ernment under  the  first  consuls  was  administered  with  justice  and 
moderation.  Wlu:n  thee  dangers  were  over,  flic  patriciam  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  eiigvoK-ed  by  the  forrier,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  liitlc  from,  tne  most  abject 
slavery.  A  decree  against  a  plebeian  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
but  his  children  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
Foourge,  or  otherwise  maltreat  them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
fused to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consuls,  for  some  cause  now  unknown 
could  not  be  confided  in,  the  plebeians  wore  induced  to  consent  tc 
the  creation  of  a  dictator,  who,  during  six  months,  had  m.  office  of 
supreme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeian*,  and  ihctatog. 
consuls,  but  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
consul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  wras  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  ollice  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  order. iL 

10.  During  a  number  of  years  dictators  continued  to  be  appointed 
in  times  of  great  public  danger;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
calm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians1  and  Sabmes  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
plebeians  against,  the  patricians  firs;  broke  fovt.Ii  in  open  [v.  PLEBki.\n 
insurrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  issubhectios 
and  famishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  cruel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  sears  that  he  had  re- 
ceived in  war,  and  he  was  recognised  as  a.  brave  captain  who  had 
fought  for  Ins  country  in  eight  ami  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
farm-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 
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famine  had  first  compelled  bin:  to  sell  Lis  all,  and  tlicn  toborrow; 
and  when  he  could  not  pay,  Ids  creditors  Lad  obtained  judgment 
against  him  arid  his  two  sons,  and  Lad  put  them  in  chains.  (495 
B  C.) 

1  i.  Confusion  and  uproar  spread  throudi  the  city.  All  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clamorous  for  relief;  the  people  spurned 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  legions;  compulsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Senate  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  but  finally  tin;  plebeians,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Jlons  Sacer,'  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  mul 
titude  of  their  discontented  brethren.   (■193  IS.  C.) 

12.  After  much  negotiation,  a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  should  be  can- 
celled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  shivery  for  debt  should  recover 
their  freedom  ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that 
two  annual   magistrates,  (afterwards  increased   to   five,)  called  Irih 

v.  tribunes  ums,a  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 
of  the  chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre- 
feople.  vent  aay  abuses  of  authority.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
monarchical  supremacy .b 

13.  During  the  sumo  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  was 
created,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Lathis,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hernioians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Latium,  both  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in  the 
contracting  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  supe> 
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riority.  These  lcagaes  made  with  ehles  that  were  once  subject  to 
thfc  ltomans,  show  that  the  Unman  power  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  plebeian  and  arisi.oerat.ie  contentions  in  the  early  years 
of  tlit  Uepublie. 

H.  In  the  interval  between  these  treaties,  occurred  Important 
wars  with  the  Vol.seians  and  .ZFltjuiaus.1  The  historical  v|  volsciam 
contradictions  of  this  period  Lire  so  numerous,  Chut  little  i»  Jiiiui- 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  these  wars  ;  but  Afl  *B 
it  is  evident  that  the  Volscians  and  ..d'iiuiars  wci\:  defeated,  and  that 
Caius  Marcius,  a  liomau  nobleman,  aci]uired  the  surname  of  Coriola- 
nus  from  his  bravery  at  the  capture  of  tlie  Volseian  town  of  Corioli5 
and  that  Lucius  Qainetins,  sailed  Cineir.na.tus.  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction by  bis  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  /Euuians.  CoriolAnus 
belonged  to  the  patrician  order,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the  tribunes; 
and  it  is  related  that  when,  during  a  famine,  a  Hiciliun  prince  sent  a 
large  supply  of  corn  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citizens,  Coriola- 
nus  proposed  in  the  Senate  Unit  the  plebeians  should  not  share  in 
the  subsidy  until  they  had  surrendered  the  privileges  which  they  bad 
acquired  by  their  reemsl.  secession, 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  exeiied.  by  this  proposition,  and 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Curiola.11  us,  bad  not 
the  tribunes  summoned  hini  to  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  pco- 
pie.  The  senator;-  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
commons  condemned  biin  to  cxiie.  Enraged  by  this  treatment,  ho 
went  over  to  the  Tolschnis — was  appointed  a  general  in  their  armies 
— and,  after  defeating  ihe  lionin.ns  in  several  cugn foments, laid  siego 
to  the  city,  which  must  have  surrendered  had  not,  a  deputation  of 
Roman  matrons,  headed  by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Coriolamis, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  It  is 
said  that  on  bis  return  to  tbo  Volseians  he  lost  Ins  life  in  a  popular 
tumult;  but  a  tradition  relates  that  be  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  that  bo  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  miserable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  old  man  in  banishment." 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  !be  -■'F.ijuians  the  enemy 
had  surrounded  the  Horn  an  consul  in  a  defile,  where;  there  was  neither 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.     In  this  extremity,  the 

1.  The  JEi/itians  (IimiU  print:*  p-lly  ;n  Hie  upper  v:illr-y  (ifllie  Ar.io,  iinrtil  of  lhal  stream,  and 
between  Hit:  s;,l,„,«--,tl  t]s(!  Murst,     <_««,,«  Km.  V1H.  ami  X.) 

Romt.  A  hill  now  knuwn  i>v  ibe  naiue  or'  ,■'/■> mr  ().«,,  ;:■  Uioiylii,  ivi;]i  amne  degree  Of  prob- 
ability, to  represent  Hit:  ti'.t:  ol  L '. l i a  ur,i:le];l  \"ui-t:i:m  eily.     {Map  No.  X.) 
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Senate  and  people  chose  Chieiuuiitus  dictator,  and  sending  in  haste 
to  inform  iiim  of  his  election,  (he  deputies  found  him  at  work  in  his 
Geld,  dressed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  fanner.  After  lie  had 
put  on  ilia  toga,  or  cloak,  that  lie  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
Senate  in  a  becoming  maimer,  lie  «;is  saluted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  Ho  .won  raised  an  army,  surrounded  the  enemy, 
and  took  their  winds  force  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
haying  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  resigned  Ilia 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life." 

17.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  'he  Romans  appear 
to  have  "been  divided  among  !he  people  at  lar^e  ;  but  of  late  the  con 
qucred  lands  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Tiio  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cassius.  to  propose  a  division  of  recently -conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  sham,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
bad  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  their  property,  the  motives 
of  Cassius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
charged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  convicted,  was  ig- 
nomimously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (453  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
binds,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  difficulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas 
sius,  the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  ./Equians  and  Vo'.sciaus,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
from  their  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

vn.  thb      hence  culled  dr-cciii  virs,  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 

uKCKMvins.  laws  for  the  commonwealth,  aud  to  exercise  all  the  pow 

ers  of  government  until  the  iaws  should  be  completed.      (451  E.  0.) 

19.  After  several  mouths'  deliberation,  this  body  produced  i  ;ode 
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of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables,  which  continued,  J  own  to  tho  time 
of  the  emperors,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence 
of  tins  Roman  people,  thoogh  almost  concealed  from  view  under  the 
aconnoas  mass  of  additions  piled  upon  it.  Tho  new  constitution 
aimed  at  establishing  the  logal  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  there 
was  a  show  of  dividing  the  great  odhvs  of  State  ei|ually  between  patrb 
ciahs  and  plebeian.-!,  but  the  exact  character  of  the  ten  tables  cannot 
now  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  two  others  that  were  sub- 
sequently enacted, 

20.  After  the  task  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classes 
united  in  continuing  their  oihee  for  another  year  ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  elected;  bat  the  former  appear 
to  ha^e  sought  seats  in  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  olf  the  mask,  and 
enacted  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  by  whieh  the  plebeians  were 
greatly-  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the  twelve  tables, 
wo  find  that  although  all  classes  wove  liable  to  imprisonment  foi 
debt,  yet  the  pledging  of  the  person  a fleeted  plebeians  only, — that  the 
latter  were  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands, — that 
their  intermarriage  wit.li  patricians  was  prohibited. — and  that  consuls 
could  be  elected  from  the  patrician  order  only.  Moreover,  the  de- 
cemvirs now  refused  to  lay  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
had  been  temporarily  granted  them,  and.  secretly  supported  by  tho 
patricians,  ruled  without  control,  tin:-;  establishing  a  tyrannical  oli- 
garchy. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  accomplished  what  wrongs  of  a 
more  public  nature  had  failed  to  effect.  Appius  Claudius,  a  leading 
decemvir,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Virginlus,  a  patrician  officer;  bat  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  be  procured  a  base  dependant  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  concerted,  Virginia  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  himself  who,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  .surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  tho 
distracted  father,  having  no  other  means  of  preserving  his  daughter's 
hon:r,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  tho 
assembled  people.   {148  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  mdigaatioii  against  the  doeemvirs  spread  through  tho 
city  ;  the  army  took  part  with- the  people ;  the  power  of  the  df  cem- 
vlrs  was  overthrown  ;  and  the  ancient,  forms  of  government  were  re- 
stored ;  while   additional   rights  were   conceded   to  the   commons,  by 
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giving  to  their  votes,  in  certain  oases,  the  authority  jf  law.  Appius, 
having  been  impeached,  died  in  prison,  probably  by  11  is  own  hand 
before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial. 

23.  Other  plebeian  innovations  followed.  After  a  difficult,  strug' 
gle  the  marriage  law  ma?  repealed,  (15.  C.  445.)  and  two  years  latei 
military  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  were  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beian ranks.  One  important  duty  of  the  consult  bail  been  the  taking 
of  the  census  once  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  distribution  of  the 
people,  at  such  limes,  among  the  different,  classes  or  ranks,  according 
to  their  property,  character,  and  families.  But  the  patricians,  un- 
willing (hat  this  power  should  devolve  upon  the  plebeians,  stipulated 
that  these  duties  of  the  consular  office  should  be  disjoined  from  the 
military  tribuneship,  and  conferred  upon  two  new  officers  of  patrician 
vin.  okfick  birth,  who  were  denominated  censors  ;«■  and  thus  the 
op  censors,  long-continued  efforts,  of  the  people  to  obtain,  from  their 
own  number,  the  election  of  officers  with  full,   consular   powers,  were 

defeated. 

2d.  But  while  dissensions  continued  to  marl;  the  domestic  councils 
of  the  Romans  with  the  appearance  of  divided  st.rcugth  and  wasted 
energies,  the  state  of  affairs  presented  a  different  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding people.  They  saw  in  Rome  only  a  nation  of  warriors  thai 
had  already  recovered  the  strength  it  had  hist  by  a  revolutionary 
change  of  government,  and  that  was  now  marching  on  to  increased 
dominion  without  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  it  bad  to 
maintain.  Vcii,1  the  wealthiest  and  most,  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  had  long  been  a  cheek  to  the  progress  of  the  Romans  north  of 
the  Tiber,  and  had  often  sough',  occasion  to  provoke  hostilities  with 
ix.  wab  t'10  y°utlg  republic.  At  length  the  chief  of  the  people 
■with  veil  of  Ycii  put  (o  death  the  Roman  ambassadors;  and  the 
Roman  Senate,  being  refused  satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  formally 
resolved  that  Ycii  should  be  destroyed. 

25.  The  Etruscan  armies  that  marched  to  the  relief  of  Veii  wero 
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repeatedly  defeated  bi  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  people  of  Veil 
were  finally  compelled  (o  shut  themselves  up  iu  their  city,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Roman  dictator.  Camillas,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
of  nearly  ten  years.  (39G  B.  C.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  was  given  to  the  army,  the  captives  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  art!  the  ornament;-  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
transferred  to  Borne.  The  conquerors  also  wreaked,  their  vengeance 
on  the  towns  which  had  aided  Vi'-ii  in  the  war,  and  Hie  Roman  territory 
was  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  previous  period. 

26.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
which  these  successful  wars  had  given  (hem,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  now  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  During  the  recent  Etruscan  wars,  a  vast  horde  of  barba- 
rians of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  had  crossed  the  Alps  x.  baiiis 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  invasion, 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
Gaul.1  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusium,  an 
Etruscan  city,  wont  over  the  mountains  to  these  Gaols,  taking  with 
him  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leave  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  things 
should  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  race ;  where- 
upon the  whole  Callie  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Clusium.  (391  B.  C.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Olusiuin  songhl,  aid  from  the  Ro- 
mans, who  sent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Brennus, 
or  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  latter  treated  them  with  derision, 
they  forgot  their  sacred  character  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  tho 
Cltisians  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  .Immediately  Brennus 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Roman 
Benate;  and  when  this  %vas  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
Clusium  and  took  up  his  march  for  Home  at  tho  head  of  seventy 
thousand  of  his  people, 

28.  Eleven  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Al'  ia,'  a  battle 
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was  fought,  and  the  Romans,  forty  thousand  in  number,  wore  defeat- 
ed. (390  B.  0.)  Bremius  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Rome  to  con- 
summate his  -victory,  but  his  troops,  abandoning  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
and  thus,  the  atniefc  Iwiing  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion was  saved.  Tjio  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Romans  took  possession  of 
the  eapitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post,  to  the  las!  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  ia  the  neighbor: eg  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But. while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rani;,  deeming  it,  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Forum,'  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  death. 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  [.he  walls  descried,  they  burst'open  the 
gates  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefs  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seized  with 
awe  at  sucli  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  bad  not  corn-: 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.  At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  tc 
one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  Was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced  :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atine,  was  burnt  to  the  ground." 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  but 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  roeks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno  awoke  Mar- 
cus Man'lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul    headlong    down    the 
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precipice,  and  pre  vented  the  ascent  of  those  whj  wore  mounting  after 
!iim.  At  length  famine  began  to  he  felt  by  tac  garrison.  But  the 
host  of  the  besiegers  iv;ii  gradually  melting  away  by  sickness  and 
want,  and  Brennus  agreed,  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  quit 
Rome  and  its  territory.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  Ca- 
mil' Ins  entered  the  eity  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  and  rudely  accosting  Brennus,  and  saying,  "  It  is  the  custom 
of  us  Romans  to  ransom  our  country,  not.  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
irdered  the  gold  to  be  carried  hack  to  i  tic  temple,  whereupon  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Gaols  were  driven  from  the  city.  A  more  proba- 
ble account,  however,  relates  that  the  Gauls  were  suddenly  called 
home  to  protect  their  own  cou.ni.ry  from  an  invasion  of  the  Venetians.1 
Recording  to  Polybius  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  "peace  of  Ai'ikileidas"  wis  concluded  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.      (See  p.  89.) 

31.  The  walls  and  bouses  of  Rome  bad  now  to  bo  built  anew,  and 
eo  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  citizens  clamored  for  a  removal 
lo  Veii ;  but  the  persuasion  of  Camil'lus,  and  a  lucky  omen,  in- 
duced them  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation.  Yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war'  upon  them  ;  but  their 
attacks  were  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  sway  of  Rome,  which  ultimately  became  the  sovereign  city  of 
Italy. 

32.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  old  contests  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  wore  renewed,  with  all  their  former  vio 
lence.  The  cruelties  exercised  towards  helpless  credit-  xr.  plebeian 
ors  appear  to  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of  (.lie  patrician  *!1?,,P™~1' 
Man'Iius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  for  he  sold  tests. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his. inheritance,  and  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  pound  remained  no  Roman  should  ]■«  carried  into  bondage 
for  debt.  Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
but  for  some  hasty  words  was  thrown  into  prison  for  slandering  th 
government,  and  for  sedition.  Released,  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority ; 
and  the  more  common  aecoont  states  that  he  was  convicted  of '■reason, 
and  sentenced  to  he  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rjck,  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory.     But  another  acconnt  states  that,  being 
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la  insurrection,  and  in  possession  of  the  capiiol.  a  treacherous  slave 
hurled  litm  down  tin;  precipice.1      (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  plebeians  mourned  tin;  fate  of  Man'  lius,  but  his  death 
Was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppression  of  the  plebeians  now  in- 
creased, until  universal  distress  prevailed:  debtors  were  every  day 
consigned  to  shivery,  and  draped  to  private  dungeons;  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing;  those  who  remained  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  uciieDdeiieo  by  their  debt*,  and  Home  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy,  when  her  decline 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  fate 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitution  were  Li- 
cinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Be.ttius.  Onliinirni  themselves  strictly  to 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  succeeded,  ai'ter  a  struggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  .and  violence,  in  obtaining 
for  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  all  possible 
guarantees  for  their  preservation.  (370  to  371  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  struggle  would  be  too  ion;i  i'or  insertion  here.  As  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventino,  that  the 
patrician  senate  yielded  iis  sa^ciioo  to  ihe  three  bills  brought  forward 
by  Licinius.  The  lirst  abolished  the  military  tribuneship,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeians  a,  share  in  the  consul.diip  ;  the  second  regulated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lauds  :  the  third  regulated 
the  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  the  rapacity  of  creditors.      To  savi 

sir.  office  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  tlis 
o*  pkjjtor,  patricians  stipulated  thai  the  judicial  functions  of  tin 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  jffieor  with  the  title  of  PrictorJ 
chosen  from  the  patrician  order;  yet  within  thirty-five  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Licinius,  not  only  the  pnetorship,  but  tba 
dictatorship  also,  was  opened  lo  the  plebeians. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Home  from  internal  dlssen 
sions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  oner 

1.  Thepreto™  wens  jmiicif.L  riin-isiriit.'s— ulliwrs  aasn-orin';  to  iiic  modern  chief-jusllee  o 
chancellor.  The  modern  Knijiisli  (firms  ..J  jMiticLii]  prrKeaUoirs  in  (Lie  trial  ol"  causes  are  raos!!; 
taken  from  these  observed  by  Ibo  Jlomai.  prwrors.    At  first  but  oise  prajtor  was  chosen;  nflei 
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Spes.  Occasionally  the  Gauls  came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  territories,  but.  they  ivere  invariably  driven 
back  with  loss;  while  the  Ktrus'oans,  almost  cosistn.iit.ly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  less  ami  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
south,  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  one:!!;.-  appeared  in  the  Sam- 
nite'  confederacy,  now  in  tins  fulness  of  its  st.rcng(h,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  far  superior  to  Home  and  lier  allies. 

36.  Cap'ua,*  a  wealthy  city  of  Campania,  having   obtained   froro 
Rome   the   promise  of  protection   against   the  frimnitcs,    m]   ^|KST 
the  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  si  larger      samnite 
army  than   Rome  could   muster  invaded  the  territory  of        WAiL 
Campania,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro 
mans.     Two  years  later  the   Samnites   proffered  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted.      (34 1   35.  C.)     A  league  with  the  Samnites  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Ltitinnt,  and  although  the  hitter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  ami  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  liuug'ilih'  determined  either  that 
their  city  must  he  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  he  subject  to  Rome. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Latium,  and 
of  Campania  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.     {338  IS.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alanoed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
encroachments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.  The 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  tinder  their  able  general  Pontius 
they  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.  The  armies  of  the 
two  Roman  consuls,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  s[y  SEC0(U) 
while  passing  through  a,  narrow  defile  call  the  Oaudine  eammtk 
Forks,1  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-  WAK' 
tion,  unable  cither  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender, 
(321  B.  0.)  The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  passing  tinder  the 
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yoke  ;  that  there  shou_d  be  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and  a  restoration  of  all  places  tbat 
had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium  before  the  war.  For  the  fulfil 
meat  of  these  stipulations  the  consuls  gave  their  oaths  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  and  Pontius  retained  sis  hundred  Roman  knights  as 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  disaster,  and  the  hard  fate 
that  might  be  anticipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Roman  senate  imme 
diately  declared  the  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
bad  sworn  to  it  should  bo  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  should  be  again  placed  m  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  capitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
nimity of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  the  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  the  sis  hundred  hoMages  were  restored,  Lnt  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

39.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  truce,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years ;  and  although  the  Sam- 

xv  thiiii.  D'tc3  were  at  **mes  aided  by  Umbriana,1  Etrus'cans, 
samnite  and  Gaul",  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
W4R  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  great  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Samnite  war,  and  which  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fought  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  pr  is.  or,  era,  and  that  among  the  latter  was 
Pontius  himself.  (B.  0.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  graco  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  the  old  man  to  execution.  (-291  R.  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  tin:  S:sm?iitoH  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.      ('290  B.  C.) 

40.  The  Samnite  wars  had  made  the  Unmans  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

kh.  wan  ft"111**  a  pretext  for  war  with  Tarcn'  turn,  the  wealthiest 
with  the  of  the  ttveek  lov,T:S  of  Italy.  The  Taren tines,  abandoned 
taelstines.  ^0  Q.t_.Q  ,m(|   i1]xvn.y ;  ]i;il]  „;'t<»n  employed  mercenary  Gre- 

1.    EJin*  ftrin,  ttio  territory  iifllu!  f.'inbraiis,  iiiei-l  of'Elrnria   on  l!jo  left  bulk  of  the  Tibet 
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cian  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  rude  tribes  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  anil  now,  when  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  foreign  aid,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyr'  rims,  king 
of  Bpfrus,  who  has  previously  linen  brought  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Orecian  history.      (See  p.  106.) 

41.  Pyr'rhus,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  aeecpted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentincs,  and  passed  over  to  Tareu'tutn  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  anion;;  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  ha.d  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  Lievinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'rhus  beaten  back,  aad  to  bis  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  C.)  The  valor  and  military  skill 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  ami  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  their  ranks  without,  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stern  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  e.velaimed  in  admira- 
tion :  "  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro- 
mans for  soldiers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king." 

42.  Pyr'rhns  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr' vims  by  his  arms;  but 
all  bis  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Oineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  wav  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rbus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  ha 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
be   replied  to    those   who    congratulated  him,  "and  I  am    undone" 

279  li.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
third  time,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabvicius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
commander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'rhus,  offering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Fabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr' rbus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr' rbus,  be  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
honor."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity  be  released  all  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawing  his  forces, 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  where   his  aid  had  been  requested  by  the 
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Greek  cities  against  the  Carthaginians.  (276B.C.  Seep  121.)  He- 
turning  to  Italy  afier  an  absence  of  throe  years,  lie  renewed  hostili- 
ties with  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  iii  a  g;'cat.  kutlc  by  the  consul 
Curias  Dentatns,  after  wliieh  lie  left  Italy  wit.li  precipitation,  and 
sought  to  review  Ids  broken  fortunes  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rhus  was  soon  followed  by  the  f;ill  of  Taren'  turn 
and  the  establisl mieiit.  of  Roman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  from  die 
Rubicon1  and  the  Arnns,'  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan3  sea  to  the 
Adnat  ie. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  nil  Italy,  the  Rinnans  i:ow  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  (ho  defeat  of  Pyr'rhus,  Ptol'emy 
Philadelphia,  king  of  lv_;ypt„  songbt  (lie  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  ;siid  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alexandria. 
An  interference  wish  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
amiata  begin  to  embrace  (be  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  circle  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  vortex  of  Roman  ambition. 
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Carthsgin.ana.— 6  Roman  1  ■J.i^i  of  carrying  ;be  »-;ir  inlo  Africa.  .=i!iOi«l  defeat  of  the  Cap 
tliagliiians. — 7.  Kt::idi."  iMadcs  li:c  t.,aii:,a.vrini;.a  ■.'.■nilury.  His  :i.s"  a'icct.'iic>-,  and  linal  tie- 
fell!.  [Henmenn  jiruliionlory.  C!j[iu:..;— ».  Iloiiian  dialers  u:i  tlje  sen.  lied  noli  till  of  Hu 
Roman  fleet  Roman  vicor-y  in  Sic;!;.— B.  Rtiiiilaa  Ls  sun:  In  livmc  wilt]  proposals  of  peace. 
Hisrolmn  to  Carttiujri?,  and  sufifcipu-iii  I -iii'.-  II).  Subsequent  events  of  Kit-  war.  Conditions 
ot'rlic  [j'ji!,-.-h  j:Lii.J  i.:il,n-:i'  t.t  Lin?  l'.ninan  dominion. 

11.  Ceneial  ptaco.    Cirtu  mid  antes   IhsL  ltd   la   Hie  Illyh'  11*  Win.     [lllyf  inns.]—  la  lio- 

Hoar's  designs  upon  Spain,  ilia  enmity  to  [he  Rinnans.  [Spain/, -J -L  Progress  of  Hal  Ou-tba, 
gl  alalia  In  Spain.  Hannibal's  conqaesis  :Iji.-iv,  ii.in.ii  o!iiljj...y  lu  Carlliagc,  [Sajjuulnm. 
Iberus.     Catalonia.] 

rod        R  f       1    I  if       oj-17. 

Selection  from  lilt  uau^e  of  Rumi.1.  U.:;ra;;^,  a.ad  riv..-^  l  ■:  nlUnl".  .'.'ibi'  Romans. — Id.  Hannl- 
■>rd  at.  Capua.  S.icce-isl'il  ladies  of  r^.'iija  Maiumu^.  I  rL-.>.. 1 1-- ilni I.  I'^il  u; '^■ranase.  [Me'.aarus. 
irclihnedes.]— 19.  Scmio  tarries  the  war  into  Africa.  !iis  5'icceaai's.  Recall  of  Hannibal, 
roill  Italy.  [L'liea.]— Sli.  Confidante  ef  Ihe  l/aiiba-inians  ,n  Hannibal.  IlalUe  of  Znmn.  Tin 
enas  of  peace.    Triumph  of  Scipio.     [Zama.] 

21.  The  dislrtsscs  which  Ihe.  war  !iad  !ir:m;jb]1  upon  l!ie  Ibmnms.  Their  iinconqncrabliO 
tpirit,  and  renewed  praKjicri'.y.— 'Ji  Siaki  of  'he  world  -l-.ve-ahle  to  the  aiivim coin e til  of  tlio 
Roman  ref.nhiic.-a3.  A  (iKKeux  War.  -24.  Syrun  V.",a.  Tenna  of  the  peace.  Disposal  ol 
Ihe  conquered  provinces.    l.ltasnoaVi.    1'trsjfimus.j— ^.1.  The  fate  of  Hannibal  and  Se1pio.-S6 

since  Ihe  hallle  of  Zama.— SJ.  Condition  id  Carlhagc.  Roman  arinameni.  Demands  of  Ihe 
Romans.— US.  The  exas;..:n-,'iM  Uartiiairlaiaiis  pnj.iaro  for  war.  -29.  E visits  and  results  of  Ihe 
routesi.    Destruction  of  (Juilliage,  I4(i  1!.  O. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  ee'.if.iry  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  const  of  Africa,  about 
twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modern  city  of  Tunis,'  but,  according  to  some  modern  writers, 
only  three  or  four  utiles.  Probably  tho  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Turn;  n.ud  Ctipe  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  (he  city,  and  was  cntured  from  what  is  now  ths 
Gulf  Of  Tunis. 

3.  The  OartlngNiiaii.-i  eaviy  assumed  tind  maintained  a  dominion 
over  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Creciau  Oyrenuiea  ;  their  trading  posts  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and 
among   their  foreign    jxiiN^sisioiiB   may  be   enumerated  their  depeji 


tncttiil Carthage.  Among  Uirse  rulna  I 
cinema,  and  Ihe  remaina  of  a  grand  aquc- 
of  at  leail  fifty  inilea.  According  to  Stra 
Cartilage  The  chief  events  in  Ihe  bial 
(See  p](.33JM».  .Maji  No.  VIH.J 
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dencies  in  soutliAvcitern  Sjuiiii.  in  hicily,  and  in  Sardinia,'  Corsica,' 
the  Balearic  Isles,1  and  Malta.*  [t  is  believed  that  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  tlie  African  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century;  yet  few  details 
rtf  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Garthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  0. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  bronchi-  duivn  the  details  of  Ho- 
rn an  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  Iting,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  oliiained  possession  of  Mcssdna, 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  ijaarrellcd  amoiijr  tliemsehcs,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Rome.  The 
Greek  towns  uf  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island;  and  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitions 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic"  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
it.  foist     after   the   surrender   of    T.iven' turn,   when   the    Romans 

punic  war.    m!l[lc  a  descent  upnn  Sicily  ivilli  a  larp.e  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  is  a  hilly  but  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south-weal  from  tile  nearesi  Indian  coast.  AL  an  (:ar]y  jij . :i  1. n I  liic  t  ■arlhai;iniinis  funned 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  llii!  [A:\r.d  fell  in.,!  I  ho  hands  of  ihn  ltoinans  in  the  interval 
between  the  Aral  and  second  Pun:,:  wars,  211?  It.  (!.  Tiie  mhiibilahls  of  liic  interior  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  were  never  completely  s.ibdned  by  rlto  IMman  arms.     (Map  No.  VIIL) 

i.  Corsicu  ties  direct  l.y  no  rib  ol  Sardinia,  from  which  il  is  S0|iaral.ed  by  Use  slrail  of  RoiiifuHO, 

period.  Ian.  were  driven  ..:.u  :..  :ia:  ianil.::.iii.iiuis.  The  iloaians  lim>  :i:i:  island  from  the  .aller 
331  B.C.     (Map  No.  VIII.) 


ittittiu,  "to  throw,''  -ulludhis  in  liie  remark  sblo  id;  ill  or  [lie  inliabil  tibia  ii: 
At  an  early  dale  ilw  fhieniciaay  lin-med  soliU-aionts  in  the  linleares.    They  w 

the   Carlliaaini.il  is,  Irani  v-liom   Lho   Ii .:n>,  under  U.   yeli/'.'.u*,  cau^K-rc! 

11.  C.    (.Map  No.  IX.) 

4,  .Vtiirn,  whose  ancient  name  was  .Vrtitii,  is  an  island  ill'  the  Mali  terra 
sdiiiIi  from  Sicily.  Tlie  Chrenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into 
l.'iLrdiiiL'iLr.iLi:*  al.onl  i-.^ir  li.:n:i:id  years  biaore  :l:c  Chri.-li.iji  era,  and  in  the  ^ 
it  was  Miii(|!ifircd  by  11m  Romsn.,  who  made  il  in:  appendage  of  their  provini 
nlsc  p.  46%    (JUaf  Ko.  Vllf.) 

a.  The  term  Tunic  means  simply  "Carihasisiian."  It  is  a  word  of  Creek 
In  its  mmc  of  purple,  wY.Mi  the  1, reeks  applied  to  I'luimicians  nndCarthaci 
to  the  famous  purple  or  crimson  of  lyre,  the  |i::rent  i-iry  of  Carthage.    Tlie  I 
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command  of  the  consul  Claudius.  After  they  had  gained  possess!' n  of 
Messana,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  "[Hero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
lie  second  of  the  name,  deserted  his  former  allies  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  ore  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  tlio  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
still  enabled  thoni  to  retain  the  command  of  the  surrounding  seas 
and  the  possession  of  a]',  the  liarhors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
fortified  Agrigcntum,  a  place  of  great,  natural  strength  ;  yet  the  Ro- 
1  the  city,  wii.ieh  [hey  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
my  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.      (2fi2  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  (owns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  sixty  shin:;  ravaged  ihe  coast  of  ttaly  ;  and  the 
Romans  saw  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element.  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  their  design  had  not  a  Cartha- 
ginian ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
ginians ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  ehimsmess  of  their  structure, 
and  thought  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter  ;  but  the 
Roman  commander,  having  invested  an  elevated  draw -bridge,  with 
grappling  irons,  for  the  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
boldly  attacked  (be  enemy,  and  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  hi  the  first,  buttle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost.     (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  with  varied  success,  in 
volving  in  its  ravages  iinl  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  for 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car- 
thaginians met  those  preparations  with  e..ivial  efforts,  and  under  their 
two  greatest  commanders,  limine  and  flamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
followed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  their  boarding 
bridges,  overcame  all  the  .advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  wore  defeated, — more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-tour,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B   C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  tli i  Hermtean  promontory1  took  Clyp'ca'  by  storm,  conquered 
Tunis,  received  tbo  submission  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  kid  waste 

the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Roman  camp;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Eegulus  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
Lor  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip' pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nian,?, promising  thorn  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  dcliycranee  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip' pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went,  out  to  meet  the  greatly  .superior  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  R.  C.) 
Rcgulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Roman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut,  themselves  up  in  C'yp'ea. 
Of  Xanthip' pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
tins  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Roman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Gyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Ilennsean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  :-out'iem  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  it  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return, — a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  tbo  sea  to  their  cnciui.es,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the,  licet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'nms,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (i!50  E.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Pome  war,  although  the  contest 
was  continued  in  .Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-con  ducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

D.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'mus.  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace.     Rogulus  was  taken  from 

Bon,  usually  called  Uie  norilicm  rajieof  A  rrio,  ai  a  di.^ncc  of  alwut  ibrt"-flve  miles  north, 
east  from  the  silcofCVirlhofe.    (JSap  No,  TDJ.) 

Hurt  distance  sjulh  fruin  ;]'c  a^e.    (.Ha?  Ko.  VIII.) 
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his  dungeon  to  accompany  the  embassy,  the  Carthaginians  trusting 
that,  weary  of  ills  long  captivity,  ho  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
tlie  proffered  terms  ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  Hie  senate 
to  reject  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  countrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con- 
cluded, he  voluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  Jt  is  generally 
stated  that  after  his  return  to  Carthage  ho  was  tortured  to  death  by 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  Tint  although  his  martyrdom  has 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets,  and  his  sell'-sacrifit'ii  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong    reasons  for   believing    that    ho  died   a   natural 

10.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  within 
a  year  of  its  termination,  'wore  generally  iii'fivtunato  to  the  Romans; 
but  eventually  tlie  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  T>.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  wm  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Cartilage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  C. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Roman  province;  Corsica  aud  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later;  and  the  sway  of  Rome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  Lad  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  tlie  first  Funic  war,  Rome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  ,lt  uti-a'- 
jBut  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief.  A  war  soon  broke  '""  WAK- 
out  with  the  lllyr' ians,1  which  led  the  Roman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'  ic.  (229  R.  C.)  The  lllyr'  tans  had  com- 
mitted numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation.  Ten' ta,  the  lllyr'  ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
she  could  not  forbid  thciu  what  was  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

1.  Tho  lllyr-  lias  were  inhabitants  of  Itlj/i-  in  or  lllyr'  ictim,  a  counlry  bordering  on  loe 
Mriil' lo sea,  opposite  1  inly,  ami  burilcrwi  ■.5i'.  t!ie  sD'.i'.li-i.iiHl  :;v  I'pC.is  cud  Bijoeilftnia.    (.Vaf 
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Romans  to  do  away  with  Lad  customs;  and  so  incensed  was  the 
queen  at  his  boldness  that  sin:  procured  his  assassination. 

12.  The  Illyr'ians,  aftci'  successive  defeats,  wove  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  ilir.-Ir  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Grecian  coasts.  (228  ]{.  C.)  Several  Greek  communi- 
ties showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  favor;  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  tiie  Achaean  league  ;  and  the  Corinthiana 
conferred  upon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.      Roman    encroachments   on   J.-Tio   territory  of  the  Gauls  nest 

iv  war  brought  on  a  ivar  with  that,  fierce  pcnplc,  and  a  vast  swarm 
with  the  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
gauls.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  thrco 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (226  R.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
ance the  war  was  ended  by  a  great,  victory  grimed  over  the  Gauls  by 
Claudius  Marcellus,  at  t'lastid'  i-ain,1  where  this  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Viridotna.ms,  was  slain.      (222  R.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  war  with  Carthage.  Hainil'  car,  the  soul  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian councils,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Home,  had  turned  his  eyes 
to  Spain,"  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  which  should 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons," 
said  this  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion's 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Carthage  then  had  several  colonies,  ho  iook  his  son  Hannibal,  thon 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14  In  a  few  years  the  Cartbaginia.ns  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  llantil'eai'  being  dea.d,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  authority,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies,  Tbe  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanish 
conquests  alarmed  the  Romans.     "When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn,3 
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a  Grecian  city  on  the  eastern  const,  found  themselves  exposed  to  his 
rage,  they  applied  to  Eome  for  aid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
latter  power,  who  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  Sngun'  turn,  a  ft  or  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
was  taken.  (219  B.  C.)  Hannibal  then  crossed  the  Iberus,'  and 
invaded  the  tribes  of  Catatonia,1  which  were  in  alliance  with  Eome. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  then  sent  to  UarthaL'e  with  the  preposterous 
demand  that  Hannibal  and  Ids  army  should  he  delivered  up  as  satis- 
faction for  the  trespass  upon  Roman  territory;  and  when  this  waa 
refused,  the  lloinan  commissioners,  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
of  their  country,  made  the  declaration  of  war.  Both  parties  were 
already  prepared  for  the  Ions-anticipated  contest.      (:il8  15.  C.J 

15.  The  plan  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy  ;  while  that  of  the  Roman  con 
mils,  Publius  Scipio  and  Scmpronius,  was  to  confine,  it  to  Spain,  and 
to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal  (paiekly  passed  over  the  v.  second 
Pyrenees,  and  rapidly  Ira  versing  the  lnwcr  part  of  (J  aid,1  resicivsn. 
though  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  throngh  which  bis  march  lay, 
and  avoiding  the  army  of  .Scipio,  which  had  landed  at  Marseilles,' 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  bead  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had 
taken  Turin5  by  storm  before  Scipio  could  return  to  Italy  to  oppose 

cilndel  on  Ihetop  of  Die  hill  lms  heen  ■ii,:,-i'.-iv,:k  licence:!  by  Die  Siij-'uri'  I i lira,  Csrtliujn'tiiims, 
1L.13LI. .ri~,  Moors,  and  H;, innards.  AliiKL'  Itn;  font  of  On:  hill  has  imn  lmiJ-  Hip  modem  lown  of 
.■!/.<> ■«;,- .',;■;  now  claiming  n  t ^ ■  J > i i : ; i "  1  ■  ■  1 1  olubonl,  sis  thousand  inhabitants.     (Me/,  No.  Xtll.) 

and  (lows  with  n  sostLh-easie-u  coarse  inio  Die  Moifiiorraiieau  sen.  firfore  Hie  second  Punic 
»ar  Oils  river  formei]  Ihe  boundary  between  'Jus  liomau   and  t'arlliai^ninn  territories  ;  mill,  in 

2.  Ccl.it/uiiiu  is  !l.e  nsmc  by  »-Ii:i>!i  Ihe  twrOi-cas-eni  oar!  ol"S;«[ii]  hm  long  been  known,  acid 
II  Is  now  n  province  of  a em  Soain.    (.1/371  No.  XII [.) 

3.  Until  eiiioiaccd  nee,-ly  :I:l  -:iii:ie    liniilory  ..-  modern  r-'i  :,:l:-:?.     iVhcii  iirsl  SttioiTU  it  win 

Romans  called  nil  Ihcinhauilams  (J.™.::.-,  while  l.hc  Civets  (-ailed  them  felts.  The  Cells  proper 
Inhabited  tlienorth-wesii'i  jiufi  o[  Die  coumry,  Cie  I'cSijso  D.c  uorih-easicni  and  eastern,  <w<i 
lha  Aqiiitanl  the  south -west  e  111.    Tl;c  divisions  by  Kliicli  C:.m1  is  best  Irnnwii  In  ancient  histery 

Bin  !.ir_"dimciisls.  ll.'ljk-:.,  A.  .duuh I  ,\a.b -;■-:-,— call..  I  d.c  "  I'oia-  Kinds,"  which  vvcifl 

established  by  ihe  r.omam  al'.e-  1  h ■?  '-■'iiijies:  ..[  Hie  cimrry  Ijy  'alius  Ciesar.  As  fur  back  t'i 
we  can  penetrate  ink)  the  lii.tory  01"  lies!  em  Europe,  Ihe  OaUie  or  Celtic  race  oo-ilpiod  nearly 
Bl!  Gaul,  together  with  Die  !w..  ■;re?t  islands,  north-ivest  or  tlsc-  f-.i:iislry,  otic  of  which,  (England 
Illd  Scolland)  they  culled  Alb-in.  "  Whi:<;  Isbmd,"  and  Ihe  other  (Ireland)  they  culled  Er-in 
-  Isle  of  i!>c  Wt-I"     iM,f  No.  XIII.l 

4.  Marseilles,  uncleriDv  culled  M.ts.tila,  lias  originally  willed  oy  a  Greek  colony  from 
PhticiB.    It  Is  now  11  lar-=  L:eLiiuiei.d:il   ci;y,  and  sea  [.  ji-L  of  (lie  Ved-iorraneun,  situated  in  a 

)  of  Ihe  bay  of  Din  Oulf  of  Lyons.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

nans  .'1i/?K*ti>  7"jip.>-/»rii-u>",  now  a  Uir.L'e  city  of  north-western 

iem   ur  western  si:le  :•!'  hie  ri  vie  IV.  ^:;d.-y  i\:!e-  soul  i'-iv  est  fit 
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bis  progress  In  a  partial  encounter  on  the  Ticinus'  the  Roman 
caialrywas  beaten  by  the  Spanish  and  Numidiau  horsemen,"  and 
Seipio,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  retreated  across  the  Po3  to 
nwa.it  the  arrival  of  So  u|  iron  his  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  tlif 
entire  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia, 
when  the  hesitating  Gauls  at-  onoo  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victors 
(218  B.  C.) 

16,  In  the  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  rewards  Rome,  and 
Semprimius,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasimenus.1  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  (217  B.  C.)  In  anothei 
campaign,  Hannibal,  alter  passing  Rome,  and  penetrating  intc, 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  do 
feated  the  consuls  ilvuilius  and  Varro  hi  a  great,  battle  at  Cannm. 
(2!  6  B.  C.)  The  Romans,  v.diosc  numhers  exceeded  those  of  the 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  morf 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  JEimlins,  on- 
of  the  consuls, 

I™.  The  calamity  which  had  befallen  Rome  at  Camus  shook  th  < 
allegiance  of  same  of  her  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  lie.' 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Rome  ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  fed  on  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Romans 
did  not  despond.  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  ami  Africa,  as  well  aa 
in  Italy:  they  fanned  an  alliance  with  the  (ii-eeiau  States  of  iEtolia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 
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end  reduced  him   to  tie   humilitting  nceessily  of  making  a  separate 

18.  From  the  fluid  of  Canute  Hannibal  led  his  forces  to  Cap' na, 
which  at  once  opened  its  ga'.es  lo  rueuivc  Ti  I  in.  but,  Ids  veterans*  were 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city, 
[n  tlie  meantime  i'abii^  ?-f;i\' irons  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautions  system 
of  tactics— by  avoiding  decisive  battles — by  watching  tbe  inotioni 
of  the  enemy,  harassing  their  mareh,  and  micrcepting  their  con- 
voys, he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  TTannibal,  who  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  .da.-,'  dnsbal,  who  had  been 
contending  with  the  Scipios  in  Spain.  Has'  drubal  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Me  taunts1  he  was  entrapped  by  tlie  consuls  Liyius  and  Hero, — 
his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  be  himself  was  slain.  (B.  C. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first,  intelligence  of  this  great  misfoi'l.tmc.  Before  this 
event  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Romans,  after  tbe  siege  bad  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
jhanioal  skill  of  the  famous  Archimedes." 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Puhlius 
Scipio,  having  driven  the  Oarthagieians  from  5s  pain,  and  being 
elected  consul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius.  Soon  after  the  landing  of  Scipio 
near  Utiea,5  Massinis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 

river  of  Umbrla,  which  flowed  Into  the  AdrlfHV  it 
■  river,  ul  a  place  now  occupied  by  the  village  01 

a.  The  city  of  Vtir.a  store!  '):]  the  bniiks  nf  fie  river  li;iL»r;idn,  (now  the  Jlrja-.-i.ih,)  a  few 
miles  north-west  from  Car:bnj,-e.  I  la  ruins  ore  to  be  woo  :it  am  present  day  near  the  |iortof 
Hm'ii*.    <JH"P  No.  VIII.) 

etise.  II?  was  highly  Jtltled  in  nslronoitiy,  medina'-,  i;i'i-.nu'!:-y,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  lis 
til  of  which  lie  jiri.-:Ji:;-'-i  i  iini-.y  i-.lnonihiiirv  invoiaiiie'.  1 1  ,-■  koo.,  Vil^o  of  the  principle  of 
speciilo  gravities  crmblcd  him  lo  ilriuvt  the  r>:nif5-.il..:iit  n.  Loire  of  siivia-  in  the  pjfiUIca  tmiul 
Iliero,  king  of  Syuc.iae,  by  coropsfhii;  Ihe  quantity  of  Wii'cr  iIlajiliniL-O  by  equal  weights  ot 
gold .tud silver.  The  lho-.ii.-la  ucciiin!d  to  lb  111  n[iu;i  obsi'i-i-  ii'i.  wiiile  he  was  in  the  bath,  that 
ho  displaced  n  hulk  of  wider  equal  lo  bia  own  bo('y.  lie  wns  mo  highly  excited  by  the  dis- 
sivery,  thilt  lie  is  said  to  hive  run  nuked  ou!  of  Ibo  bnlli  inli  'lie  sijvel,  exclaiming  eureka  I 
"I  have  found  it,"  His  acq  oi'.  nance  will]  I  Sic  power  of  ll:e  lever  i?,  evinced  by  hisftunoni 
declaration  la  Hiero :  "Give  me  where  I  ma--- -rind,  nod  I  will  move  tlie  ivorlcl."  At  the  Hum 
»l  tbe  siege  o(  Syracuse  lie  is  Kid  lo   hsiv  li'fd  Ihe  Roman  lied  by  :nc;.ti-3  of  froniew  tenet* 
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been  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  lias'- 
drubal,  still  another  gf:nor;i!  of  that  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  nest  besieged  ;  the  former  sram  opened  its  iral.es  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  R.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  even  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confident 
of  bis  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Roth  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  engagement,  and  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama;'  hot  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipjo  wore  the  disciplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  conquered  in  Spain.  Tlannihal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame;  but  after  a  hard  fought  but  Lie  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed, and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  (he  conqueror.  Car- 
thage consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keep 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  R,  C.)  Seipio,  on  his  return  home,  received 
the  title  of  Afrieanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magnificent 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome. 

21.  The  second  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upon 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  Hannibal's  oeeunat'oii  of  Tl;dy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people  ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  the  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  t.bonsar.d  nearly  to  the  half  of  thai  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  bad  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  noi 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  tins  same  nncooipicvable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  ami  greatness  which  she  hid  never  at- 
tained before. 
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22.  The  slate  of  tlie  world  was  now  highly  favorable  for  the  ad 
vaneement  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Home,  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  In  the  East,  the  kingdoms  formal  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mighty  empire  were  cither  still  engaged  in  mutual 
wars,  or  had  sunk  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  tho 
Grecian  States  were  divided  among  themselves,  each  being  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  foreign  protection  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests  ;  while  in  the  West  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Spain  ; 
their  colonies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinces;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 

23.  Tho  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  IT.  of  Mae'  odon  ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  Vi.  a  okk- 
declared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  C,AB  WAB- 
plunged  into  the  maze  of  Grecian  politics.  (B.  0.  201.)  After  a 
war  of  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Cynoceph' alee,  (B.  C.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  aa 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Greeks  received  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  the 
j^Etolians,  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
Syria  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Eubee'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  offered  for  Roman  inter- 
ference: and  when  the  y'E  Lilians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
back,  and  Greece  tranquillized  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Asiatic  war 
was  open  '■■■>  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  general  battle  of  Magnesia,1  (B.  C.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
surrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  TIt.  STBlas 
Minor  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bilhyu'ia,  fialafia,  Cap-  WAIti 
padoeia,  and  Cilie'ia,'1  pledging  himself  net  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  tho  Roman  allies  in  Europe — giving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  Creek  maritime 
towns,  into   a  kingdom  which   they  conferred   upon    Eiunenes,  their 
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ally,  a  petty  prince  of  Pcr'ganius,1  while  to  the  Rhodians,  also  their 
al  ies,  -they  gave  the  provinces  of  T.yo'  ia  and'  Cui'ia.a 

25.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal, 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  lie  jom.ed  A.nt.ioehus  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ;  but  be  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Priisias,  king  of  JJitliyn'  ia,  whore 
he  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  wan  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Prusias,  who.  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Romans, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  bis  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  hy  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  C.  183.)b  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Antiochus,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning"  to  answer  the  unjust  n.oousation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

36.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 
viii.  third  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.0  Already  the  third 
funic  wah.  Panic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  same  year 
that  Greece  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  During  the  fifty  years  thai  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  tho  Ro- 
mans any  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued;  hut  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  favorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  man;  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  all  ended  with  the  sentence,  delenda  est  Car- 
'J'.'-so, i:  Carthage  mast  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  slill  a  wealth'/,  hut  feeble  city,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  encroachments  of  Massinis'sa,  king  of  jSumid'  ia,  who 
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appears  to  have  be  on  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Romans;  aud 
although  aTassinis'  sa  had  wrested  from  Carthage  n  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  die  Romans,  seeking  ft  pretext  for  war,  ealled  Car- 
thage to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
expostulation  or  submission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  descent 
upon  the  African  coast,  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  h  in  aired  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
Families  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  over  and  landed  dear  Carthago,  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  amis  and 
munitions  of  war  ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  was,  it  was  obeyed.3 
The  perfidious  Romans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
abandon  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  he  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ten  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications, 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  the  people,  exasperated  tomadr.oss,  immediately  put  to  death 
nil  the  Romans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  ptt.es,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  collected  stones  on  the  battlements  to  repel  the 
Grst  attacks  of  the  enemy.  IIasdi'ubal,-w!io  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utensils 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  find  the  women  out  off  their 
long  hair  to  he  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Romans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  commencement  It  was  the  st  rugate  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  Carthage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Heipin  ,-Kmi!ianus,  the  adap'.ed  son  of  the  great 
A fric iii ins,  when  only  five  thousand  citizens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previous'1.-  surrendered  on  different  oeca^ 
sions,  and  been  carried  away  into  slavery,  Ilasdruha!  begged  his 
life,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  general  ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  i'm-  his  cowardice, 
threw  herself  with   her  children   into  the  flames  of  the  temple  in 
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which  she  bad  talien  refuge.  The  walls  of  Oat'tliagc  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  the  buildings  of  the  oily  wore  burned,  a,  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  t.cvj-itnrv  was  given  to  the  hing  of  Xmnid'ia,  and  the- 
rest  beeauie  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  Thus  perished  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years, — like  Greece,  the  victim  of  Itoman  ambition. 


Wc  give  bfllow  a  description  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  omitted  by  mistake  in  ila  propel 
place. 

Jsi-nsalem,  a  famous  ci:y  of  smnbi'rn  Palesline,  ;:in]  Inn.'  ihn  capital  of  Hie  kintjrlom  of 
Juilali,  Is  situated  on  a  lull  in  a  mountainous  (minify,  between  two  small  vulk-yi-,  Hi  one  of 
which,  OH  the  west,  Hie  brook  tiihon  mid.-,  willi  j  so  a  111 -east  em  course,  10  join  Hie  trook 
Kedron  in  Hie  narrow  valley  of  JiiaisliapEial,  east  of  the  city.  Tlie  modern  oily,  built  about 
three  hundred  years  aaai,  ia  entirely  sarruiinaod  by  walls,  barely  two  and  a-llalf  niilos  in 
circuit,  and  flanked  here  and  lliero  wilh  square  lowers.  Ttic  boanilariea  of  Hie  old  cliy  varied 
greatly  utdiffercrit  limns;  and  'July  are  so  ill, [..■i,i-,  1-.  iiiarki.l,  Hie  "alls  iiaiiay  been  wholly 
destroyed,  that  few  fads  can  be  gathered  respecting  them.  The  interior  ol  the  modern  city  is 
divided  by  two  valleys,  imer-eciing  i'.kIi  oilier  ai  r-i.yji i.  a  miles,  [mo  I'oiir  hills,  on  which  liialory, 

Mount  Zlon, oil  lliesoulh-wcsl,  the"  Oily  uf  llavid,"  La  now  the  Jewish  and  Armenian  quarter; 

Acra,  or  the  lower  city,  on  tlic  north-wc-:.  is  Hie  (;iiri»:ian  iiaar'tr ;  while  the  Mosque  of  O in nr, 
with  it-  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  h.ll  of  Muriuls,  wliiuii  was  crowned  by  Hie  Hmweafthi 
LuT-l  built  by  Soioniou.  Was:  of  llic  Uirislina  ipiarter  ■if  lilt  i:.;y  ia  Mount  Calvary,  the  sceno 
of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion-,  and  on  the  oasicrn  side  of  die  valley  of  .Iclioshaphal  is  the  Mount 

In  a  sort  of  ruined  cultivation.  A  hide  weal  of  Mount  KLou,  anil  n oar  the  base  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary, is  the   pool  of  tiihiin,  near  wiiioll  ■'  /aduk   tin;  pr'.isl  ami    iiallinn  the  prophet  anointed 


Consi.iered  as  a  modern  tov.n,  I  lie  ci:y  is  of  very  linlo  imp.irlaaee  I  ila  papulation  is  about  ten 
thousand,  Iwo-thirdsof  whom  arc  Mohnneueda.is  i  it  lias  no  Hide— no  industry  whatever— 
nothing  to  give  it  commercial    iinjio:  lama:,  incept   tins  man  ill':.  Cairo,  by  the  monks,  of  shells, 

beads,  and  relies,  large  rpiaul.airs  of  which -  skipped  from  Ilia  p  ,rl  of  Jaffa,  lor  Italy,  Spain, 

■nrl  Portugal, 

Jerusalem  is  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchlaedelt  was 
king  in  the  lime  of  Abraham.     When   Hie    Israelites  entered   the   Holy  Land   It  was  in  the 

Lehl  by  [be  .leii'.isr.e.'  anal  ili'.y  v,  an  ili-l  iiaid  by  Dav.d,  who  made  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis 
el  hit  klugcoin . 
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iituation  of  Spaih  afteh  the  fam  or  Cjhth.de.  [CelUberianj,  Lust 
timians.]— i  Character,  cxpioiis,  and  dcain  nr  VirNi-Nus.  ::.  Subsequent  history  of  the  Luslti- 
nlaiis.  War  with  the  Ninnan'  liana,  if.' at  nan' via.]— I.  Servile  war  ik  Sicily.  Situation  rrf 
Blcily.  Events  of  llm  Senile  i.cr.— 5.  nississsioss  (if  this  Ciiiciiii.  !3orpupt  stale  of  society 
«t  Rome.— 6.  Country  am)  city  population.— 7.  t:il\uis  of  llie  tribunes.  Character  anil  efforts 
of  Tiberius  Cnrfaj.  Coiidiliou  of  the  pnWii:  lcndi.-&  Tlie  apiarian  laws  proposed  by 
Tiberius.— 9.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  bat  finally  pas-sofi.  Triamvi.ale  appointed  lo  enforce 
them.    Disposition  of  the  treasures  of  Aftalus.-Hl.  Urcumsmnccs  oftbe  death  ofTiborin&— 

II,  Cnrilinncd  op['Osif a' [he  af-'.-niomcy     lr"lii:iia>l[ip  oi'Cv.as  f." j;;-ml-"i l:-^ — and  circumstances 

of  his  death.— 14.  Condition  of  Rome  alitor  [lie  fall  of  Hip  Gracchi.— 13.  Profligacy  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  circumstances  of  :i-,c  first  JurnricniisE  win.— 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Jvujtirlha.  Rvents  of  the  war,  and  faie  of  .Tuiitrtha.  [Mauritania.]— 15.  Keemanio  [hvasiox. 
iCllllbrf  aild  Teu'Uines.]  SnccO!.si.e  Roman  defc-i's.  [Danube.  Non-ja.]  16.  Harius,  aj* 
poinled  lo  the  command,  defeats  Hie  Ten1  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Ain.J  17.  TheCiinbri.  Great. 
ness  of  Ihe  danger  with  wlf.eh  [tome  w  ihrcaioued.— !■?.,  Tim  social  war.— 19.  First 
MiTBsmiTio  war.  [Pontus.  Eu'menes.  Per' piinus.]— 30.  Causes  of  Hie  Milhridalic  war, 
■rid  successes  of  Milhridates.— Civil  war  iktivkhs  Ma'  airs  ami  Syi.i.a.— 42,  Triumph  of 
me  Marian  faction.  Death  and  character  of  Mnrius— ■».  Couilnuance  of  tho  civil  war. 
Evcnla  In  the  Last,    Syli.i.  master  of  Homo,— S:t.  Prescript!  nn  and  massacres.    Death  of  Sylla, 

am.— 27.  Pompey's  successes  in  (he  f'ast.    Reduction  of  I'jilosliia'.     Death  of  Slithridates.— 2a 

Coi.-sPIKACVOKCArii.iMj.    Kiiuiili"]!  of  flume  ill  litis  perloii.     t.'!i:i -.K'l-  mid  designs  of  Cattiine. 

Circumstances  that  favored  bis  schemes,  ill"  whom  opposed.—  ill.  Cicero  elecled  consul. 
Flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  Catiline. -30.  The  I'lasr  TanurvinATE.  Division  of  pnwer.-SL 
Ca-sar'e.  conquests  in  Caul.  Ccrmnny,  ami  Hrilsrn.  Heath  of  Cmssus.  Ki v airy  between  Cassar 
and  Pompey.  [Hie  Rhine.  Pari li is.';  -J3.  Commencement  of  the  tivii.  wak  between  Cjisas 
AMiPoiircv.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'  na.]-3:l.  Cigar's  successes.  Sole  die  I  al  or.  Hi. 
defeat  at  Dyrrach'iiirn.— 34.  Battle  or  I'hnrsnlia.  Flight,  and  tle.-ali  of  Pompey.  [Pharsnlia. 
Peleu' sium.]— 35.  Cleopalra.  .■Me.niiihinewar.  lteduolioii  of  Pontus.  [Pharos,]— M.  Casar's 
clemency.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  Africa,  and  tjeiuli  of  Cato.  [Thapsus.]— 37. 
Honors  bestowed  ii[ion  Ca'sar.  r-nl'nl  chaivvs  -n.-',.i  jit,-  i.i.i  .A  lii..  inl.'ri.lar.— 38,  The  war  In 
Spain.  [Mnndn.]— ffil.  Cu'.-:-.r,  d'clalor  for  life.  His  |:i:rainie  projeels.  He  is  suspected  of 
jimini!  at  sovereign  poiver,— 4!l,  C,>iis]i:rai-,y  a.-a;nsl  liiin.     His  dcalli.— It.  Conductor  Brutus. 

rate.  The  proscription  that  fuLUnvorL. — 13.  Urutiii  and  Casalus.  Their  defeat  at  Philippl. 
[Philippi.]— 14.  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,— at  [he  court  of  Cleopatra.  [Tarsus.]  Civil  war  in 
italy.-4S.  Antony's  return.  Reconciliation  of  .lie  rivals,  and  division  of  the  empire  among 
Jhem.  [Bitnidiisimii.]— 4ii.  Ttio  poaco  is  anon  broken.  Suxtius  Pompey.  I^p'ldna.  Aulonj 
—47.  The  war  between  Ociavius  nnd  Antony,  lleallo  of  Acliiuu,  and  disgracerul  flight  of 
Antony.— 43.  Deatii  of  Antony  and  Cloopatra.— 49.  Oota'  vius  sot.e  master  or  the  Roman 
would.  Honors  and  oflir.o-  confen.sl  up. in  him.  Charade,  of  liis  LMvnrniilctlt.— 50.  Sticces* 
fal  wars,— followed  hy  „  general  peace.    KKtcnt  of  Hie  it;  man  eiapire.     Ilirth  iif  tbeSsvlouf. 
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1.  After  the  fall  of  Carthago  and  the  Grecian  republics,  which 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preocding  chapter,  the  attention  of 
the   Roman   people  was   for  a  time   principally  directed  to  Spain. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car- 

tPiER  the    thagitiian  dominion  in  Spain  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

vali.  oc      garded   as  heing  under   Roman  jurisdiction ;   although, 

beyond  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman    inn'riso:^ 

Hie  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Ccltibei  ians' 

and  L  us  I  tan  ians.'1  long  uiat.itahicd  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Yiriathus,  a  Lusitanian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  t!i;i:  cf  the  "Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  i>i'  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  Car'  pio,  unable  to  tope  villi  so  great  a  general, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.11     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  ViriAthui  the  Lusitauians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast 
nesses  to  the  mild  district  of  Yalen'cia,'  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character;  but  the  Nvtinaii'  tiavis1  rejected  with  scon) 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in   tiie  name  of  the   Roman   people,  but  after 
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wardi  rejected  by  tlie  Roman  senate.  Scip' io  iEmilianus,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  than  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Numan'  tiu,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  ihe  Nuinan' tians, 
worn  out'by  toil  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  women  and  children,  and  then,  sotting  fire  to  their 
citj,  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
flames.  (B.  0.  133.)  The  destruction  of  Nuinan  tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Bpain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  province, 

4.  Two  years  before  the  full  of  N  tun  air'  tia,  Rielly  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  stale  of  the  conquered  countries 
ihen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Home.  The  calamities  which  usuallj 
follow  in  the  ti'uiii  of  loiig-eontnmed  v,nr  had  swept  away  „  6EHV[LE 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  v Ap- 
portion of  the  cultivated  binds  hi  the  island  had  been  added,  by  coi 
quest,  to  tho  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  int* 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  who  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  tins  period,  largo  numbers  of  the  captives  taker 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it.  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  it, 
Sicily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  sonic  of  high  rank,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  see!;  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
broken  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thon 
sand  of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive campaigns  four  Roman  praetorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightful  atroeities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  hut  tho  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  (lie  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  it.     (B.  C.  133.) 

I).   While  these  events  were   oeeuriug  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af- 
fairs in  the  capital,  generally  known   in   history  as  the  "  dissensions 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  lor  civil  war.      More 
than   two  hundred  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  animosi-      6I0SS  o* 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  exlhigaishcd  by  an         THK 
'equal  participation  in  public  honors;   but  the  wealth  of 
conquered    provinces,   and    the   numerous    lucrative    and    honorable 
jfEces,  both  civil  and  military,  that   bad   been  created,  had  produced 
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corruption  at  homo,  by  giving  vise  !o  factions  which  contended  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoils,  while,  apart  from  those,  new  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure,  now  ionned  the  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  thoir 
station  to  accumulate  wealili  .and  additional  honors,  the  large  slave 
plantations  increased  in  the  country  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whoso  numbers  were 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  8D.OWS,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  who  were  hept  an  retainers  in  the  famines  of  their  former 
masters.  80  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace  ;  but 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  could 
no  longer  be  provided  for  In  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nizing distant  provinces  had  not,  yet  been  adopted, 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  wore  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  republic. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factious 
demagogues  than  as  honest,  defenders  of  popular  rights.  At  length 
Tiberius  Grac'  elms,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Sclpio  Africanus 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  commenced  the  work  of  reform  by  proposing  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that,  no  individual  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,a  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres) 
of  the  public  domain.  This  law  bad  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast,  estates,  the  occupancy 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or  disposed  of  by  purchase  a.nd  sale;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants.  ;t.  had  long  ceased  to  be  thought 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tiberius  tirae'  eh  us  went  even  ley  end  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  publio  lands 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Tho  impression  has 
generally  prevxiled  that  the   Agrarian   laws  proposed  by  Tiber  iua 

a.  A  jvgtr  was  EtKirly  five-HmlhsorBur  sere. 
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Grac'  chus  were  a  diiect  and  violent  infringe  meat  of  the  rights  cf 
private  property ;  but  the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  have 
shown  that  they  effected  the  distribution  of  puhlh;  "ands  only,  and 
not  thoso  of  private  citizens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  instances 
where,  incidental} y,  ll toy  violated  private  rights. 

9  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land' 
holders,  perceived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspcra 
tion  was  extreme;  and  Tiberius,  whose  virtues  bail  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  was  denounced  a.s  a  faeuuiis  demagogue,  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  interests 
of  the  republic.  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  eorrupt  nobles  engaged 
Ootavius,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleague,-,  to  forbid,  the  proceedings; 
but  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribune;; a ip,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A.  permanent  triumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  his  brother  Cains,  and  Ap' plus 
Clau'dius,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Fer'  gamns,  lia.d  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  be  distributed  among  i.he  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
necessary  implements  uf  husbandry." 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  bis  (ribuneship,  Tiberius 
Dffered  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
sacredncss  of  the  office  of  tribune,  bis  person  would  no  longer  be 
safe  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  his  favor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  circulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  fi.ise  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seized  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference; 
but  when  the*  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  In  their  legal  as- 
sembly, the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Soip' io  Nasica, 

a.  In  133  B.O.  Al'taUis  I'J-.il.miMrr  h<!qncAl!io;l  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the  II* 
mnn  people.     Af  talus  nan  one  of  cl.es  ivor.il  -[>c<ji  n;i-;,.j  n;   l-:;;,;iirn  liitspo's,  and  took:  gical 

delight  in  [lispaKl'.iv.t;  his  ];«:iK!Sl   reb.livus   by  j:u'-;ii;i.    Tim  Ejiniuhs  l.atl  lung  looked  aj«n 
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and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependants,  proceeded  to  the 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tiberius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  bis  adherents  were  slain.      (B.  C.  132.) 

11.  Notwithstanding  this  diH;:race?uI  victory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  parly  could  not  abolish  the  triumvirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberius.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  mas  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  a.;' is  toe  racy  ;  but  after  Caiua 
Grac'chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribune, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse  ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But,  at  length, 
Cabs  being  deprived  of  the  tribunoship  by  i'dsc  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Ophu' ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Cab™  were  drivou  from  the  city  by  armed  violence, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B,  C.  120.)  The  head 
of  Caius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'ius,  who  bad  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold,  a 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  "dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;"  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the 
republic.     An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State  :  the  tribunes,  becomm 
ao  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the 
oiiprc.wors  ;   while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factk 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyran 
dictatorship,  and   lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

IS  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  wore  manifest  la 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jug-.ir'  thine  war,  which  began   to  embroil 

a.  Tiberius  and  Uaius  Cmc  elms,  Clonal  of  Ills  nobli'sl  origin,  mid  of  superior  natural  en. 
dowmenls,  are  said  to  ha.v  ten  ![i.fcl''cd  tns.re  ;u  iln:  jniiinous  cars  <>f  their  widowed  moihoi 
Cume-lia,  than  to  nature,  fur  '.lie  sxei.'llsraa>  of  t?it-:r  cbafacrsi-s.  This  distinguished  Roman 
malum,  Ihc  claushler  of  Scip'ij  A'Vis.in'is  Mis  K:dsr,  ih-i;-.i|iLh.s  :i  iiig:i  rank,  for  the  purity  and 
excellence,  of  her  private  uliaraetsr,  as  »ell  as  i'ir  lu.-r  iii.lili;  !i:nl  slsinicii  sentiments.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Cornelia  is  ollen  cited.  A  Cauijiauiau  lady  ivli'.i  u'as  at  Die  time  on  a  vial! 
to  her,  having  displayul  10  Cnm-lia  some  very  lioautifal  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  de- 
sired the  taller,  ill  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Uoniiin  mother  purposely  detained  her  in 
conversation  until  tier  children  leluruei.!  I'r.nii  idii'nl,  ii'bua,  ijuiuting  :ti  l.tiein,  she  exclaimed, 
"There  are  my  oruaiiie-i-s.''  She  tare  the  ■.inliaisly  rliiam  of  her  sons  wilh  fjreat  magnanimity, 
WW  in  honor  of  her  a  slir.ni'  wui  a^.ervards  trsr'.od  by  the  Roman  peaple,  heatiug  for  an  in 
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the  republic  soon  after  the  Ml  of  the  Grae'chi.  Tho  Numid'ian 
king  Micip'  sa,  the  son  of  Massinis'  sa,  had  divided  iv.  jueua'- 
his  kingdom,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sons  thine  wab. 
Hicmp'  sal  and  Adhcr'  bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugur'  tha ;  but  tha 
latter,  resolving  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance,  sooa 
murdered  Hicmp'  sal,  and  compelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  senate,  won  by  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  a 
division  of  the  kingdombetweentlietivo  claimants,  giving  to  Jugur'tha 
the  belter  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  [josse-sion  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  Tha 
senate  could  no  longer  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur'tha; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  coming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  mimic  red  another  relative, 
whom  he  suspected  of  aspiring  lo  the  throne  of  N timid'  ia.  (B.  C. 
109.) 

14.  Jugur'tha  was  allowed  to  return  lo  Africa;  but  his  briberies 
of  tho  Roman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  Was 
begun  anew.  Alter  lie  had  defeated  several  snuics,  Metel'  lus  drove 
hiin  from  his  kingdom,  when  the  _\  i.nuid'  ian  loriued  an  alliance  with 
Bac'  chus,  king  of  Mauritania,'  hut  their  united  forces  wore  success- 
ively  routed  by  the  consul  Marias,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Motel'  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  [Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'- 
tha into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
security,  (B.  C.  105,)  and  the  captive  monarch,  after  gracing  the 
triumph  of  Marios,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'tha,  Marius  was  recalled  from 
his  command  in  Africa  to  defend  the  northern  provinces  of  Italj 
Kgainst  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cini'  bn 
and  Teu'  tones,a  German  nations,  who,  about  the  year  y.  gbumanio 
113,  had  crossed  the  Danube''  and  appeared  on  the  cast-     invasion 

Hie  [.resent  Morocco  and  pan  of  Alters.    (Map  No.  IX.) 

i.  The  Dimubc,  the  b.r;;<'s!  river  in  Europe,  iiM.vpl.  'Jus  Y'ul/H,  I'i'es  in  list!  south-western  purl 
OfCcnnany,  ill  Ibe  Duck;  of  liailen,  only  iiliir.il  lliirly  mi  In-  iV.mil  i!ic  ,"i.i:ie,  and  after  a  genera] 
■outh-raslern  Course  of  nearly  eigiilton  imiKlrsi  mile-,  liill,  inln  Ibis  liladi  Sea.  (.VapNo,  Vlir.) 

b.  Tho  barbarian  torrent  of  tlic  OW ,';.■■/  anil  Trn'  .'.msi  sipiieur!  in  lmvc  originated  beyond 
Ibe  Elbe.  Tlie  original  seat  nr  the  CWbri  was  proiubly  the  rinibnimi  peninsula,  ao  culled  bj 
lie  noinana.— the  same  as  r  lie  mnJcru  Julie.:::!,  or  li-muaik.  t 'pillions  differ  cniineniiiiir  tliu 
Teu1  tone',  aome  believLiiir  the  in  tu  have  iieen  l!n;  ee'Ieelive  v,  mulei'iTS  of  many  Iribes  between 
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eru  declivities  of  the  Alps,  where  the  Romans  guarded  the  passes 
into  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  unknown 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  beginning  of  German  history,"  they 
defeated  the  Itomati  consul  Papir'ius  Car' bo,  near  Korcja,'  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present,  Stye'  ia.  Proceeding  thence  towards  south- 
err.  Gaul  they  demanded  u,  country  from  Uie  Romans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war  ;  hut  when  their  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  llomau  armies  were  successively  vanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  trio  consuls  _\la;r'  lius  and  Cay'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  slain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

IIS.  Fortunately  for  the  'Romans;,  the  enemy,  alter  this  great  vic- 
tory, turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marching  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.1  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Marks  to  battle,  after  which  they  divided  Into  two  bands,  the  Cim'- 
bri  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Ten'  tones  remained 
opposed  to  Marina.  But  when  the  'feu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge for  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jooringly  asked  theui  ''  if  they  had  any  commissions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Marius  followed  at  (heir  side,  keeping  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  armed  at  the  present  town  of  Ais,a  in  the 
south  of  France,  sonio  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a.  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Ten'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  O.  102,) — -two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 


17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Catul' lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cini'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  Marius 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Oiiii'  bri  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Eau 

I,  JVrw^n,  or  JVarcia,  was  the  ciipilr-l  (if  Hie  l'toairui  provitm:  of  .Voricum,    The  site  of  Ull* 

(Jf^lHo.VIIL) 

niLli  the  Sutine  (tows  soulli  Itiruii^h  ilii!  '■■iulli-c:i~:srii  ji:irL  uiFraiuv,  a:id  discharges  ila  waWn 
by  four  moiahs  into  the  .UedLietraiieun.    {.V,,,,  Xo.  XIH.) 

3.  jfi'it,  ciilLe!  by  the  nomans  -■){»*  t'ei-.'w,  is  sUsuaod  in  a  plain  sixteen  miles  north  of  ttu 
wiles.     (Map  So.  XIII.) 
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dian  plains."  (B.  0.  101.)  Thus  ended  the  war  with  the  German 
nations:  The  danger  with  which  it  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  waa 
sompared  to  that  of  the  groat  Gallic  invasion,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before.     The   Romans,   in  gratitude   te  their  deliverer,  now 

styled  Miirius  the  third  founder  of  the  city. 

18.  A  Still  more  dangerous  war,  called  tiie  social  war,  soon  after  broke 
out  between  the  Romans  and  their   Italian  allies,  caused      v,   ,mE 
by  the  unjust  treatment,  of  the  latter,  who.  forming  part  of  social  wae. 
the  commonwealth,  and  sharing  its  burdens,  had  long  in  vain  de 


landed  for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privilej 

es  that  wc 

ajoyed  by  citizens  of  the  metropolis.     The  war  coi 

.tinned  tlir 

ears,  and  Rome  would  doubtless  have  fallen,  had  she  n 

ot,  soon  afl 

le  commencement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin 

towns,  mo 

lan  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 

and  thus  i 

tred  their  fidelity.     (90  B.  C.)b     The  details  of  this 

war  arc  litl 

aown,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  continuant 

),  more  th 

iree  hundred  thousand  Italians  lost  their  lives,  am 

1  that  ma; 

flourishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Romans 
were  eventually  compelled  to.  offer  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all 
that  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tranquillity  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samuites  continued  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  domestic  dangers  were  threatening  Romo,  an  im- 
portant African  war  had  broken  out  with  Mithridiites,  king  of  Pontus." 
It  has  been  related  that  in  the  time  of  Antioehufl  tho    v]1   Fln9T 
Groat,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans  obtained,  by  conquest  mithkibatio 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  most       WAR" 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pcr'gamus,  and  that  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Pcr'gamus, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Roman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  109.) 

20.  The  Romans,  thus  firmly  established  in  A.sia  Minor,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  Mithridates,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

Colotiisoii  Ihc  eosi,  ami  r'aiil.b^nlii  iiiHl  (;a!:itia  on  Hie  west. 

a.  The  oinct  locality  is  imhimm,  lr.it.  I:  v,-;is  an  a  iiiirlliem  bramli  or  l.he  l'o,  between  Ver- 
«rlti  uiiil  Vornria,  probably  mar  Ihe  juvsaut  MLl:ui.    S-uiue  nay  i;far  VtTtelli,  on  tue  tves:  baiifc 
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dominions  on  the  west,  Pn.pl ilagonia  and  Cappadocia,1  which  lis 
claimed  hy  inheritance.  Nicontedes,  kin;:  of  liitliyn' ia,  disputing 
with  him  the  right  to  the  latter  provinces,  appealed  to  the  Roman 
senate,  which  declared  that  the  disputed  districts  should  be  free 
States,  subject  to  neither  Nicjmedes  nor  Mitliri dates.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigranes.  king  of  Armenia, — 
seined  the  disputed  provinces — drove  Nieotnedes  from  his  kingdom — 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possesion  of  all  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  JEgean,  except  Rhodes,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  Slates,  with  Athens, 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Mithridates  hail  received  a-  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readniess  with  which  the  Greeks 
espoused  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  M.ithrlda.tlc  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  hut  of  profligate 
morals,  who   had   served   under   Marius   against  J  ugur'  tha  and  the 

inn.  civil    Cim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 
wnn.  be- ^    T;ccs  !n  (.he  social  war.      The  ainhltious  Marius,  though 
bids  abd     mora  t'11111  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 
BiLLi        regarded   the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  uow  he 
Euccocdcd  in   obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which   the  com- 
mand was   transferred   from    Sylla  to  himself.      Sylla,  then   at  the 
head  of  an.  army  in   the   Samnite   territory,    immediately   marched 
against  Rome,  and  entering  (lie  city,  broke  up  ihe  taction  of  Marius, 
who,   after   a   scries   of    too;  an  tic   advent  a  res;,   escaped   to    Africa. b 
[88  B.  0.) 

22.  Scarcely  had  Syl'a  departed  with  his  army  for  Greece,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against,   Mitliridates,  wheu   a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a.  See  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  IV. 

Li.  Marinaded  lirslto  Osiiii,  mid  tlicnco  liking  ilirj  srci.cim«l  !n  Minliir-'niC,  where  he  Will  pal 
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the  city  between  the  partisans  of  .Sylla.  .'l;k1  _"M;'u-ins  j  one  of  tie  con- 
suls, Cinna,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  hitler,  and  the  other,  Octa 
vins,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Minus ;  both 
parties  flew  to  arms  ;  and  all  Italy  became  a.  jivcv  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  {B.  C.  87.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Octa 
vius;  but  Koine  was  besh  ged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  tho 
adverse  faction.  Then  commenced  a  genera!  massacre  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Marlus,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  "until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  this 
bloody  victory.,  Marius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  colleague, 
but  sixteen  days  later  his  life  was  termimued  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Rome ;  bat  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ex- 
ploits, be  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  o!d  ape, 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  was  con 
ducting  tho  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  wiiile  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.  The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 
Asia  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithridates, 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  monarch ;  (84  B.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
tho  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  lie  returned  to  Italy 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  lake  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  collected  an  army  of  lour  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,11  to  oppose  him. 
(B.  0.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  military  talents,  to  Sylla;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them, 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  .struggle.  .Sylla  became  master  of  Rome. 

2-1.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  bis  enemies  iblfiv.-ed,  far  exceed- 
ing the  atrocities  of  Marius;  for  Sylla  filled  not,  only  Rome,  hut 
ail  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  lie  caused  himself  to  bo  appointed 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristoeratieal  basis,  and  after  having  ruled  nearly  three 
years,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  life.      He  died   soon   after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 
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at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction,  the  following 
characteristic  inscription  to  he  engraved  on  Ms  tomb.  "  Here  lies 
Sylla,  who  was  never  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy."     (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  mil! 
tary  talents,  still  existed  in  Spain,  threatening  to  sever  that  province 
from  Home,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sertorius 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  youthful  Fompcy,  after- 
wards surnamed  the  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  waa 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  {B.  C.  70.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'tacus, 
ix  bekvile  a  celebrated  i-l.-i'lial.or,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  first 
wah  ix  Spar'tacus  and  Ins  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
italy.  Q^  i-Q^iipj.^  .n.(|  muvJurers,  but  (heir  numbers  eventually 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  praeto- 
rian and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  yearn,  and  at  one  time  Rome  itself 
Was  in  danger  ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  p  nut  or  Cras'sus,  the 
growing  rival  of  l'ompey.     (B.  C.  70.) 

2(i.   During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  It  ah*,  a  second  war  had 

broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  continuance  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.      (81  B.  C.) 

and 'runt a  Seven  years  later,  Mitliridatos,  who  bad  long  been  pre- 
uraiRi oatic  purine  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 
him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  By  thy  n'  ia.  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  M  Uhndatic  war.  At  first  Lueullus,  who 
was  sent  against  him,  was  successful,  and  amassed  immense  treasures; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possession 
of  r early  all  Asia  Minor,  Manil' ius,  the  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  groat  honor  by  a  successful 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  MediieiTaneai;,  should  be  placed  over 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ocasion  that  the  orator  Cicero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  I'ra  Irgr.  l\IauiH-:i..  ("  for  the  Manilian 
hw.")     Caesar  also,  who  was  just  then  rising  into  eminence,  approved 
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lhe  measure,  while  the  friends  of  Cras'sus  in  vain  attempted  to  de- 

27.  Pompey,  then  passingwith  a  large  army  Into  Asia,  (B.  C.  GG,\ 
ia  one  campaign  defeated  M.ii^iridates  o:i  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  drove  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
after  reducing  Syria,  thus  patting  an  end  to  l!ii:  empire  of  the  Soleu'- 
cidic  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interference  to  the 
affairs  of  Palestine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
brothers  Hyreauus  and  AristobiV.us,  sought  his  assistance,  and  as  he 
decidedinfavor  of  the  former,  (he  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  Lip  In  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  month*" 
the  city  was  taken;  its  walls  and  fortifications  wore  thrown  down; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high -priest,  and  governor  of  the 
country,  but  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Aristobt'ilus,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  governed  by  native  princes  ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  (be  time  of  Pom- 
pey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridates,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  ml  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
terminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  0.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealth  wore  variuusly  disposed  of  by  Pompey  In  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people, 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurel-  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
brought  near  (he  brink  of  do  struct!  fin  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy;  the  republic  was  a  mere  name;  the  laws  had 

lost  their  power;  the  elections  were  carried  by  bribery;  racy  of 
and  the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  CSTILIsr- 
nobles  in  their  feuds  against  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Catiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  aeled  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Syllrs  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevating  their  leader  to  the  consulship,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opposed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  public  treasures,  anil  the  property  of  the  citizens 
Many  circumstances,  favored  the  audacious  fchemos  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Pompey  was  abroad — Cras'  sub,  striving  with  mad  eagerness 
H*  12 
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for  poser  and  riches,  counte-nanec-d  the  growing  Influence  of  Catiline, 
»s  a  means  of  hia  own  aggrandizement, — Cassar,  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Minns.  arid  courting  the  favor  of  the  people  by  public 
shows  and  splendid  entertainments,  spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly encouraged  him,  while  ihe  only  (wo  eminent  Romans  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  fpilling  country  were  Cato  the 
ymnger.  ami  the  orator  Cicero. 

29.  While  the  storm  which  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Home,  and  every  one  dreaded  the  arch -conspira- 
tor, but  no  one  lipid  the  courage  In  come  forward  against  him,  Cicero 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
and  was  elected.  An  attempt  of  the  conspirator::  to  murder  Cicero  in  his 
own  house  was  frustrated  by  Ihe  waie'il'ul  vigilance  of  the  consul ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  Even  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounced  agpiinst  him  that  famous  oration  which 
saved  Some  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  oily.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Etn'iria,  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve- 
ral of  his  confederates  rcm;iii.ied  in  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  him 
on  his  approach  ;  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. An  army  was  then  sent  against,  the  insurgents,  who  weTO 
completely  defeated  ;  and  most  of  t.hem,  hniiatiug  Catiline,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrew  of  Ihe  conspiracy,  was 
now  hailed  as  the  Pather  ami  Deliverer  of  Ids  country, 

30.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Potnpey  from  Asia,  the  jealousies 
between  him  and  Cros' sus  were  renewed;   but  Julius  Cresar  succeeded 

in  reconciling  the  rivals,  and  iu  uniting  them  with  him- 
FiHsr  rut-  self  iu  a,  secret  partnership  of  power,  called  the  First  Tri- 
mBW  umvirate.  (60  B.  C.)  These  men,  by  their  united  in- 
fluence, were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures  ;  and  they  virtually 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Ctesar  first  ebtalnel  the  office  of  consul.  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 
when  the  year  of  his  consulshin  had.  eipired,  w;is  made  commander 
of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  that  country 
was  then  under  the  Reman  dominion.  Cras' .sus,  whose  avarice  was 
unbounded,  so  or.  after  obtained  the  command  of  (.Syria,  famed  for  its 
luxury  and  wealth;  while  to  Ponipey  were  given  Africa  and  Spain, 
although  he  left  the  care  of  his  provinces  to  ethers,  and  still  remained 
>n  Italy. 
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31.  Td  tlie  ixnirso  of  eight  year.-  (';>sar  con.|Liort;tl  all  Gaul,  which 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  nations. — ■twice  passed  the 
Rhine'  into  Germany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
dued the  southern  part  of  tlie  Island.  Hitherto  Urkaiu  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  Greeks  ami  Romans;  and  its  first  uiva- 
"km  by  Cresar,  in  the  year  55  B.  C.,  is  tlie  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history  The  disembarkation  of  the  lioma.nK,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent.-1  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives  ;  but  stern 
discipline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  lliey  proffered  sub- 
mission. A  second  invasion  iu.  iho  ensuing  spring  was  also  resisted; 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority;  and  peace, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  were  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  (he  meantime  Oas'  mis  had  fallen  in  I'arthta,*  (B.  C. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  ltoman  world ;  but  Pompey 
had  already  become  jeahros  of  the  greatness  of  (."ansae's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  I'onipey  and  daughter  of  Ctesar,  the 
last  tie  that  bound  (hose  friends  was  broken,  and  tliey  became  rivals, 
and  enemies.  Pompey  had  secured  ntosl  of  (lie  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests; but  Casssir,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  numerous  aad  powerful  adherents  in  (he  very  heart  of  Home. 
Among  Others,  Mark  Antony  and  Quinlus  Cassiu.s,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  favored  his  interests. 

3a.   When  Caisar  requested  that  he  might  standibr  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  ike  request.     When  or      ran.  civil 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  tw™ex  c*css.k 
immediately  promised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  pompey. 
the   same;   but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered   him  to  disband  his 

I.  Tlie  Rhine  rises  i;i  S.i  il/erlaail,  'inly  ii  few  miles  franl  Ilie  source  'if  (lie  Klione— passes 
through  Lake  Consilium— I  hen  Ihr.vs  wi-sl  1"  Hie  '.eu'n  of  ljaslo,  near  '.lie  borders  of  r'raiice, 
Uience  generally  norili-wcsi  to  tlie  Norlli  Sea  or  fidi-uiiin  Ocean.  II  funned  the  ancient 
Loilijdarj  between  Haul   ami  ilie  (icriuan  tribes,  ami   »:n  first  passed  by  Juliaa  Cassarin  bis 

it.  Purtiua  was  originally  a  small  cxr.en:  of  eiairary,  5rv.1ih.~asl  of  -.in;  Caapinn  Sea.  Allot 
Uie  dealh  of  /IleiaiKier  tin.1  t.n/al  a  s0;xa-ale  I. : i i.:.- : S ■  ■  - i i  *'aii  i.tiiiitI  i.'iiaa1,  wbLtti  gradually  ?k- 
islHlod  to  Die  Indus  on  the  e<i  dind  the  Tigris  1111  the  ivesl,  'laid  it  embraced  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  old  I'ersbu  monarchy.  I!j  '.be  vir.'.ory  over  Crassus  site  ['f.r;liiails  oblahual  a  grant 
lliereaseor  power,  aad  di:rini{  a  [on-;  time  alier  riiis  moid  they  ivere  almost  constantly  al  ivar 
Willi  the  Humana.  Tin'  Parlaiaa  empire  11  as  nverliirowri  l)j  the  soialie™!  Persians  ™G  years 
filer  the  Christian  era.  when  tlie  lali™  IVrsiaa  caij.'.re  'if  I  fit;  S  i/::-i:i!ii:  was  established.  "The 
mnde  of  lighting  i.i<>|in>rl  h.v  the   I'arlJlain  cavalry  ivus   peculiar,  and  well  calculated  10  annoy. 

VMieu  apparently  in  full  re.iva:,  they  •vO'lld    tarn   r ..I   .iii   laeir  -awls  ai-.<i  di'ohari,"e  llieir 

arrows  Willi  the    [ills',  uia:r:i:i:_-  aiaiaiai-y  :  arid  heaia1.  M    linrri'.v  iIlo  language  el'  an  ancient 

a.  The  place  where  Cie-;u-  is  believed  111  have  bailed  is  a',  (be  town  of  Deal,  near  wnat  is 
l-jk-.l  i;ji:  &,i;l!i  r;j..;.;:i;i,  sU^'-sli  ::i:ii;:.  siaiixvis:  Croin  London. 
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array  before  a  specified  day,  wider  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  C.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  Caasius  fled 
to  the  army  of  Caesar  then  at  Raven'  na,1  bearing  with  them  the  hos- 
tile mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Caesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  pa^ed  tlie  lUihieon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  his 
country.  .The  senate  anil  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  ic  into  Greece;  and  in  sixty  days  iVom  the  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  Ciesar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Csesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
after  which  he  passed  ov-er  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — vapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Home, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  oftiee.  and  tool:  that  of  eonsul.  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  nnnierous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,'  in  Illyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  siandanls.  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  been  taken  had  not,  Pompey  called  off  Ids  troops,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Criisar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

3d.  Cicsar  then  boldly  advanced  h:to  The^'.sa'v,  I  bib  wed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,'  where  was  fought  the  battle  v.diie'i  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world,     (B.  G.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  victorious, 
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and  Pompey,  fl»;njg  in  disguise  from  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  liis  son  Septus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
way  to  Mytilene,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
sailed  to  Egypt,  ii. tending  in  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  wlio.se  father  he  hail  befriended.  Ptol'  cmy,  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Clooput.r:>,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  Peli'tsi- 
urn,1  whither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sending  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  Ptol'eiiiy  there  was  a 
Roman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  ike  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  In  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Caesar;  and  just 
»s  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shove  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receive  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  tvzypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fate  of  his  rival.  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight.,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spee- 
Lacle.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  he  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  the  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  these  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last. 

35.  Caesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  by 
the  charms  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  l'lg_\ptian  queen,  who  ap 
plied  to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
brother,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Uortez  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  C;:esar  had  fortified 
himself,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol'emy  Phlladelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
Cassar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  he 
maintained  himself  until  reeuforccmeuis  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw the  power  of  Ptol'  cmy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  and 
after  having  established  (jleopalra  on  the  throne  he  inarched  against 
Pharnaees,  king  of  Pontus,  sou  of  Jlithmhiles,  whose  dominions  he 
reduced  with  such   rapidity  that  be   announced  the  result  to  the  Ro- 

;.   Fdeksium  wis   ::  fruulLor  liij  of  I'.gvpt,   ill  Uie  [-iilnui™  <>l'   l!ie  eastern  Ice-alb  of  Hie 


mill  on  tlie  island  in  lliii  re^ii  "j'  P...;  .-uiy  Pli:.1adel[iliui-,  '.n  >.;-v? 
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man  sena.t  3  in  the  well  known  words,  veni,  vidi,  vici,  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquer  id." 

36.  On  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  47,)  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  lift  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  nil  tlie  followers 
of  Pompey,  ami  by  his  clemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senile  knew  110  bounds, 
and   the  whole   republic  was   plated  in  his  hands.      Still  there  was  a 

arge  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spa. in  opposed  to  him,  headed  by 
Cato,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  a -id  other  generals,  Caesar,  passing  oyer  to 
Africa,  defeated  lib  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  buttle  of  Thapsus,1 
after  which  the  inflexible  Onto,  who  commanded  (lie  garrison  of  Utica, 
having  advised  his  fi.l lowers  not.  to  continue  their  resistance,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B,  C.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passing 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  0;vsar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honors  awaited  Caesar  at  Rome.  lie  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  ho  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  placed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  eapitol,  ami  inscribed,  "To  Csesar,  the 
demigod."  Ho  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  ad  mini  strut  ion  of  j^tiee,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  established 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  malting  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  ami  .December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  from  the  time  of 
the  a'.itmnnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  ro- 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Cni.sar  was  called  to  Spain, 
where  Cneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  13  be  defeated  them  in  a 
bard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Muuda,'-'  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Usesar  said  that  lie  bad  of! on  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  in  this  ba'.tle  lie  fought  fur  bis  life.     The  elder  of  Pompey 'a 
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eons  was  slain  in  the  pursuit  alter  the  battle,  but  Sextus  the  younge* 
escaped.  After  a  campaign  of  nine  months  C;csar  returned  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph  for  tin;  reduction  of  Spain,  which  had  terrai' 
nated  the  civil  war  in  tiir  IJomm'i  provinces. 

39.  Gesarwas  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  tlie  title  of  im  per  a- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  although  the:  outward  form  of  the 
republic  was  allowed  to  remain,  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  conquests,  and  formed  vast,  designs  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  lie  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cut  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  roads  aerose 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
theatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  ho  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  peoo'e  beeamo  suspicious 
that  ho  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup 
posed,  Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  din  .km  during  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  bauble.1 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  praetors  Cassius 
and  Brutus,  regarding  Ciivsar  as  au  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  eon 
spiracy  to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
their  plot.  As  soon  as  Csesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  crowded  around  him.  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  lard  ho",'  of  Ids  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
fell  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
rtliieh  was  sprinkled  with  hi.-:  blood. b     (B.  0.  44.) 

41     As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated.  Brutus  raised 
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his  bloody  dagger,  and  congniralat.ed  the  inn  site,  and  Cictro  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  recovery  of  libcvty ;  but.  the  greater  part  of  the  sena- 
tors fled  in  dismay  from  Home,  or  shut  themselves  up  iu  their  Louses; 
and  as  the  conspirators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  utmost,  suspense  ;  but  tranquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
he  rostrum  t.o  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
upon  the  mindset'  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumerating 
tlie  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Cassar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itself,  '  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  and 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-house, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Cassar,  others 
ran  through  the  streets  with  drav.-n  weapons  ami  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  the  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Rome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  assistod  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Octavius 
Osar,  the  grandson  of  Csesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavius, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders.  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

xiv  tug  inS  met  in  P"rate  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
becokd  mi-  Rhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  differences,  and  take  upon 
umvibato.  tnemgeiygg  tne  government  of  the  republic  for  five  years— 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  0.  43.)  A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  tlie  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep'  idus  his  own 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  eonsented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleague? 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  i\:n  assassins  sent,  t.o  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  dc 
fond  him,  and  yielded  hints:!!'  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle, 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  oi'  tlie  republican  party  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinses;  and  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  as  ihey 
had  settled  the  government  at  Rome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     At 
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Philip' pi,'  a  town  in  Thrace,  two  tattles  were  fought,  and  fortune, 
rather  than  talent,  gave  the  victory  to  tho  triumvirs.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Uassius  and  Urucis,  ^ivii:fr  way  to  clc«pnir,  destroyed  them- 
selves; their  army  was  dispersed,  and  mast  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  the  victors.  Octavius  returned  with 
his  legions  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  tho 
Eastern  provinces. 

i4  From  Greece  Antony  pused  over  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
caused  great  distress  hy  the  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itants. While  at  Tarsus.''  in  Cilici.i.  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  cama 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  so  captivated  was  (he  Roman  with  tho 
charms  and  beauty  of  ihe  Egyptian  fjueen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
an  her  return  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  e;:\\s  of  hi  tor  est,  honor,  and 
ambition.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  In-ohon  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvla.  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Octavius;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
bad  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necc-.-df.y  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  ho  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia.  whom  he  blamed 
as  tho  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death-bed  liasl-ened  !o  fight  Augustus. 
All  thought  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a.  personal  interview  at.  TSruuil-.isium,'  where  a  re. 
conciliation  was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antony  married  Octavm.  the  lia.lf-si.ster  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made;  Antony  was  to  have  tiio  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea;    Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'idus  Africa: 
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and  soon  after,  Soxtius  Pompey,  who  had  long  maintained  himself  in 
Sicily  against  the  triumvirs,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership,  and 
assigned  Sicily,  Sardinia-,  Corsica,- and  Achaia. 

46.  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  duration,  Octavius, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext,  for  hostilities,  '.narrelled  with  Sextius 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  fled  to  Phrygia. 
where  he  was  shun  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lcp'  idus  and 
Octavius  nest  quarrelled  about.  1.1 -o  possession  of  Sicily ;  but  Octavius 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lop'  idus,  and  indneed  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  province  to  his  rival 
Antony,  in  the  meantime.  li;id  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expo 
dition  against  the  Parthians;  after  which,  retnrning  to  Egypt,  he 
once  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  whom 
ho  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  A.sia.  When  his  wife  Oc 
taviaset  out  from  Ptome  to  visit  liim  lie  ordered  her  to  return,  and  after- 
wards repudiated  her.  pretending  :i  previous  marriage  with  Cleopatra 

47.  After  this  insult  Octavius  could  no  longer  keep  peace  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  prepa- 
rations were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac' tram,1  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Strait  which  enters  the  Ambry  emu  Gulf,  wore  spectators  of  the  battle 
(B.  C.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undecided,  Cleopatra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large  force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  her  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle  ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  ho  saw  that 
Cleopatra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastily  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Cleopatra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

45.  Octavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  lo  t.r juillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursue.!  the  fugitives  to  Egypt.  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  reproached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  aliva 
into  the  hand,?  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     When 
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Cleopatra,  who  tad  shut  herself  up  in  Lev  palace,  found  that  Octa^ 
vlus  designed  to  spare  her  only  lo  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
plisouous  viper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  deith.  (B.  C.  SO.)  .Egypt  imme'Viatcly  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octavius.  and  became  a  proving  of  t.ho  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  on  1  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Octavius  was  now  loft  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  While 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,  XT.  octa- 
he  dissembled  Ins  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring  VIITS  so,-K 
the  republic;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  free  constitution  1[]B  l;ullAPi 
eould  no  longer  bo  maintained  ; — the  most  em  input  citi-  wobld. 
zens  besought  him  to  take  the  government  iuio  his  own  bands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  the  Jtfman  Republic  ends.  All  the  armies  bad  sworn  allegiance 
to  Octavius;  be  was  made  pro-consul  ever  the  wlio'e  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — -and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  bis  will.  In  the 
27th  year  IS.  0.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
ar  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  Imperator,  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  Jv.lbus.  Ciesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
four  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  i.ke  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con 
ferrcd  upon  him  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Octavius  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  rciirn  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquit.ima,  Pannwiia.  Dalmatia,  and  Illy'ria, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trifling  disturbances  iu  the  frontier  province::,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  which  now  extended 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
W  the  German  ocean.a  The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  closed  h  for 
the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  at  this  auspi 
cious  period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  was  born, 
and  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

a.  I.E.  C.  10.    Sen  Map  No.  IX.)  b.  (B.  C.  ] ).) 
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salem.and  conuneiirjamini  of  riic  sireo  hy  I  ho  Roman  army.  L'xnecla'.k.n-i  of  Tilus.— 87.  Prom. 
Ises  made  to  the  Jews.  '1'iieir  slnnjse  i  n  lilt  mi',  ion— SS,  The  iraiwinf  the  siege— 2H,  Dreadful 
mortality  in  tlie  city.  Tim  fall  of  Jenis-nlcm— :t:j.  The  mini  her  of  those  wiio  perished,  and  o( 
(bono  made  urisouers.  Falo  of  '.lie  prisoners,  lle-j.r.icti.ni  of  i  he  .Wish  nation— 31.  Comple- 
tion of  (lie  mnquesl  of  Britain.    The  enlightened  unlieyof  A.jrle'  oln.  [Caledonia.]— 3'3.  Titus 

Fotnpeli.}  -  O.  Domitian.     His  cluracer,  and  Iho  character  of  his  rci-n.     Perscrut'Ons.— 31. 
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I.  As  we  enter  upon  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Roman  his- 
tory, bo  highly  pleasing  and  attractive  in  its  early  stages,  and  during 
ITm  eventful  period  of  the  Ecpublie,  gradually  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader  ;   for  the   lioman  j-.coplc,  whose  many   i.  EABL[EK 
virtues  anil  sufferings  awakened  our  wannest  sympathies,    ,xn  i*'[kh 
ladnow.b"coinc  corrupt  and  degenerate;   the  liberal  in    ,rlIE  fiHp,HE 
fluences  of  their  popular  assemblies.,  and  the  freedom  of    cosifaheb. 
the  Korc.pn  senate,  hud  given  place  to  .arbitrary  force;   and  although 
the  splendors  of  the  empire  continue   to  dawle  for  awhile,  hencefor 
ivard  the  political  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  the 
biographies    of    individual   rulers,   end    their  few  advisers  and  asso- 
ciate;! in  power,  who  controlled  the  poUiieal  destinies  of  more  than 
a  km  dred  millions  of  people. 

2.  "We  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Chr.stian  era,  the  empire,  having  already  attained  its  full  strength 
and  maturity,  begun  to  verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
Imn-y  over  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.  But  while  the  history  of  the  Republican  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  '■'  decline  aad  fall "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  far  greater  politieal  importance  than  the  former; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects,  and  codes, 
and  systems,  whose  Influences  still  exist,  it  is  the  link  that  connects 
the  past  with  the  present— the  Ancient  with  the  Modern  world 
The  theologian  and  jurist  must  he  familiar  with  it  in  order  to  under 
fitand  much  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respective  depart 
meats;  and  it  deserves  the  earefnl  preparatory  siudy  of  every  reader 
of  modern  European  history;  as  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen  from  the  fragments  into  which  the  empire  of 
the  Gicsars  was  broken.  Wo  proceed  then,  in  the  present  chapter, 
to  a  brief  survey,  which  is  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of, 
first,  the  over  towering  greatness,  and,  seeoml,  the  decline,  and  final 
overthrow,  in  all  the  west  of  Europe,  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  em 
piro  which  valor  had  founded,  and  enlightened  policy  had  so  long 
sustained,  upon  the  seven  kills  of  Rome. 

3.  Tke  rule  of  Julius  Casar,  who  is  called  the  first  of  the  twelve 
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Cassars,  although  lie  was  not  nominally  king,  was  that  of  or.c  who  pos- 
ii.  j -.-Liu's    sessed   all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty;  and 
o^ESAit.      from   the   battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Ilomaii  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  although   its  era  is  usually  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  the    twenty  eighth   year  before   the  Christian   era, — the 
time  of  the  general  acknowledgment  af  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus. 
■1.    The   reign   of   August  us   continued   until  the  fourteenth   year 
in.  augus-    afte^  the  birth  of  Christ — forty-four  years  in  all,  dating 
rca         from  the  battle  of  Ac'tium,  which  made  Augustus  sole 
sovereign  of  the  empire.     After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the 
early  wars  and  conquests  of  the  emperor,  the  great  prosperity  of  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans,  which  had  been 
provoked  by  the  extortions  of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander  on  the 
northern  frontier.      Varus  was  entrapped  in  the  depths  of  the  German 
forests,  where  nearly  his  whole  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself, 
in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     (A.  D.  9.)     Awful  vengeance 
was  taken  upon  the   Romans  who  became  prisoners,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  Germans. 

5.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  general  threw  Augustus  into  trans- 
ports of  grief,  during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed,  '•  Varus,  restore 
me  my  legions  I"  It  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhino,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  unite  with  them  in  the  revolt ;  but 
a  large  Roman  army  under  Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  heir  of 
Augustus,  was  sent  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger 
was  averted. 

6.  Augustus,  having  designed  Tiberius  for  his  successor,  associated 
him  in  his  counsels,  and  conferred  upon  him  m>  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius  easily  took  his 

place,  so  that  the  nation  scarcely  perceived  the  change 
'  of  masters.  (A.  D.  14.)  The  policy  of  Augustus  ie 
selecting,  and  preparing  the  way  for,  the  future  sovereign,  was  sue- 
eessfully  imitated  by  nearly  all  bis  successors  during  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, although  the  emperors  continued  to  be  elected,  ostensibly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  consent  of  the  soldiers, 

7.  Tiberius,  a  man  of  reserved  character,  and  of  great  dissimula- 
tion,—suspicious,  dark,  and  revengeful,  but  possessing  a  handsome 
figure,  and  in  his  early  years  exhibiting  great  talents  and  unwearied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  feigned  reluctance  to  (lie  wishes  of  the 
senate  that  he  would  undertake   the  government,  commenced  his 
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reign  with  the  appearance  of  justice  and  moderation ,  hut  after  nine 

yoars  of  dissimulation,  his  sensual  ;i r i ■:!  I  yrannical  character  openly 
exhibited  itself  in  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  base  passion,  and 
the  |.i-r-i-[;r-r.rri ( Tcm  of  I  he  most  wanton  cruelties. 

8.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Germany  by  his  accomplished  general  and  nephew,  the  virtu- 
ous Gormf.i'  bus  ;  but  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  glory  and  fame  which 
German' icus  was  winning,  recalled  him  from  liis  command,  and  then 
wnt  him  as  governor  to  the  1'lasoern  provinces,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  eonimarn.ls  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  id  'Tiberius  was  his  minister  Sejanus,  whose 
character  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secret- 
ly aspiring  to  the  empire,  lie  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
exciting  his  mistrust  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  caused  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
Ron;  but  his  most  successful  project,  was  the  removal  of  Tiberius 
from  Rome  to  the  little  island  of  Capro;v,'  where  the  monarch  re- 
mained during  a  number  of  years,  indulging  his  indolence  aud  de- 
baucheries, while  Sejanus.  ruling  at  Home,  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  cruelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  scarcely  allowing  then:  the  useless  mockery  of 

10.  But  Sejanus  at  length  hi:  under  the  suspicion  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  same  day  witnessed  bis  arrest  and  execution— a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  friends  and  relations.  At 
length  Tiberius  himself,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  smothered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
base  Calig'ula,  the  son  of  German' ieus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
smperor.  It  was  during  (be  reign  of  Tiberias  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  pnetorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig'ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people. 


noulh  side  of  Hie  entrance  to  the  bay  ol 

■  Naples,     It  is  !\in:.i!wlo<.l  iiii  all  sidi's  !iui  one  by  tody 

aud  perpendicular  cliffs;  and  in  the  c 

cut.?  ^  a  "■!■,:;  ul.'il  v!::,'.  [-.■lanrl^a.li:  !■■!■  :i-  l.n  ■ '  1 1 .  r  v  iUi:l 

Vhrivttf.    The  tyrant  was  led  to  select 

this  spiil  f:,r  U\i  alxids,  ;.-  iv til  I'm   Us  iliili.ad^  i,f  ac- 

Offis,  as  from  [he  mildness  and  salubril 

y  or  Us  climax,  anil  tin'  auriialltil  iiiai;i  ret  earn  <■!  Oio 
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received  from  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession  to  the 
v.  palig'-  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  but  they  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
I'm.  greater  monster  of  wickedness  and  Ji.-simiIa.tion  than  his 
predecessor.  A  detailed  description  of  his  wicked  actions,  which 
some  have  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
render.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  mid  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  ba  thrown  to  wild 
beasts;  lie  claimed  divine  lienors,  creeled  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
inllego  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  lie  seriously  contemplated  the 
mas.-aere  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Tt'.cit.itus  ho  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  were  duo  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
table;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  .sterling,  which  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  byCalig'ula,  in  a  most  senseless  maimer,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Calig'  ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  (lie  wild  hope  of  res(oriiig  the  llepublio. 

13.  Tho  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  libcrtj 
no  longer  existed.  The  Praetorian  guards,"  who  had  all  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  Insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  tile  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

vi.  nothing  but  death;   and   their  choice  was   sanctioned  by 

claudius.     tjje  senate.      Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  emperor, 

arid  brother  of  German'  ions.     He  was  so  deficient  in  judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  ki'.olerablv  stuvud  ;   he  was  not  destitute  of 


similar  to  them  had  i!xU;u'.l  i'roni  1 1  it  curliest  times  in  Hie  lxxly  ni' 
nanied  the  general  in  his  mijiMry  i:\[h.:i;]U(iiia.  At  Aral  Augustus 
f  In  the  capital :  bill  T;1)lt;;1s  uaiCinli'id  all  of  them. 'to  the  number 
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good  nature,  tut  unfortunately  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  abandoned 
favorites,  for  whose  crime  history  has  unjustly  held  him  responsible, 

14.  For  a  time  his  wife  Messalina,  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleasure  ;  and  numbers  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  lverc  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy,  avarice,  and  revenge; 
but  finally  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameless  in- 
fidelity to  bim.  Claudius  then  married  lus  niece  Agrippina,  then  a 
widow  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  Infamous.  Nero.  She  was 
no  less  cruel  indisposition  than  Messalina  ;  her  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  avarice  insatiable.  After  having  prevailed  upon 
Claudius  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  children,  she  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agriopinn  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Praitorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice. 

15.  The  foreign  events  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  of  greater 
importance  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Ciesar  had 
first  carried  the  Tinman  arms  into  liritain  in  a  brief  and  fruitless  in- 
vasion; but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
think  seriously  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion, 
At  first  Claudius  sent  over  his  general  Plan'  tus,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
gained  some  victories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  rnade  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  south  eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
other  Britons,  under  their  king  C'arac'  tacns,  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  the  Soman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ostdriua.  who  defeated  Carae' (acas  i;t  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.     (A.  D.  51.) 

1 6.  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  mi  1st  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  upon 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  lite  influence  of  his  early  instructors 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  his  reign.  At  length  bis  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sua 
picion  of  designing  to  res-ore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Claudius:  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
deJight.  He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  mio- 
T  13 
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ister  Burrhus  by  poison  ;  Seneca"  the  philosopher,  Ljcanb  tlio  poet, 
and  most  of  tbo  leading  nobles,  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
treason ;  and  a  conflagration  in  Koine  which  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  (A.  D.  64,)  was  generally  ha- 
lieved  to  hare  been  kindled  by  bis  orders;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  be  ascended  a  high  tower,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  circulated  that  the  Christians  were  the  authors  of  the 
fire;  and  thousands  of  that,  innocent  sect  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity,  Sometimes,  covered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  de- 
vouring dogs;  some  were  crucified  ;  others,  wrapped  in  combustible 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperors  gardens  by  night.  Nero  often  appeared  on 
the  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  gladiator  ■ 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  in  succession,  where  hi 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games, 

16.  "While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support,  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  boundless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  no- 
thing of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  distributions  of  corn,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence  ;  and  be  gratified  the  populace  of,  Rome 
by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  by  tbo  magnificent 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  ivas  popular  with  the  rabble,  which  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  bis  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  Gaul  by  Vindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after 
by  Galba  in   Spain.      Vindex  perished   in    the  struggle  ;   and   Galba 


SeaKsi  laughl  hill!  jNiil'KDj.bv,  i.j;-..  ;i:i.j  ;,]■:*,  mi-l  i.k;..  U-  ;!.:.*.>:-i;-.li5h'ii;jii:s.  Although  Seneca 
laid  down  excellent  rales  of  morality  fur  others,  his  own.  tbaracter  la  nut  above  reproach. 
Being  ordered  by  Nero  tr,  tic  his  »iyji  ffxwijliouer,  Ns  t::in-i:il  bis  ywhs  to  lie  opened  In  a  liol 
bath;  but  aa,  at  his  il^i:-.  IK-  'Aoiy.l  rl.v.^'.v:  >],.■,*'!;,'.  Ii.i   ilr:>:ili  ;!  ih..-i.   o-'  i'lsruloi^;   to  accclcra:« 

b.  J.<tc.i:\-  a  la-piiew  i'E  Sii:iim::i,  :li'.'[  also  :i   niil.v.'O  ot  Co:.!  "a.  was  all  eminent  Latin  poet, 
allliOiigh  he  (lied  a!  tliu  o..r!y  a%c  or  IwcnlY-ievuii  years.     Of  Ilia  [limy  poems,  (ho  P/isrmHa 
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would  have  heen  ruined  si  ad  not  [he.  Praetorian  guards,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  then-  compandor  Otbo,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  latter  calamity  Nero  abandoned  all  hope;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardly to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  received  a  mortal  wound.     (A.  D.  63.) 

19.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Xero  the  empire  en- 
•oyed,  in  general,  a  profound  peace;  the  only  wars  of  importance 
being  with  the  Partisans  uiid  tJio  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  reduced  by  Cor' Wo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  This 
virtuous  Roman  had  kept  his  faith  even  to  Nero ;  hut  the  only  re- 
ward which  he  received  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  was— 
death.  In  Britain,  Suetonius  i'aulhius  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  battles,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  eo  usee  rate  d  groves  and  altars  of  the  dmids.a  After- 
wards the  Ieeni,"  under  the  cmnnmnd  of  their  nucen  Beadle' es,  re- 
volted, burned  London,0  then  a  flourishing  Hainan  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Romans.  Suetonius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  .said  to  have  perished.  The  heroin 
Boadie'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  Jo  her  life  by 
poison.  During  the  reigu  of  Nero  also  occurred  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

20.  With  the  death  of  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Oasars,  ended  ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what,  are  usually  styled  •'  the  twelve  Cicsars."  A 
series  of  sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  succession,  followed, 

Theii  chief  seal  m  an  ialarui  oi'the  Irish  Sim,  now  tiillul  jiitfi-lesttj,  ivliic.li  wss  token  by  Sue- 
luntiis  after  a  fanatical  rcsi-eiiicj.  This  lmml'mI  uu;  down  the  groins  of  ihedrdds,  and  tionr!/ 
e.-aeniilinii.ed  both  the  pi-ir.:.1.-.  and  iheir  ivliiu"u.  The  dvnids  lx;i>ra:  i:i(]io  existence  uf  nim  S.. 
preine  Being,  a  slate  of  future  rrovr.nii  ;md  pi  ni.hm  i-.v.:-,  llics  iniiui.rlalily  Of  Hie  soul,  mid  in 
Italic '.nigra!  inn  iliruu^h  a'.il"i/ren:  hodic.-.     J'hoy  |n  ■->.e--i1il  .-nine  k  ■:.!■.■.■ :,-.[.'.-  oi  ^eonicir.',  inland 

philosophy,  and  usironnmy  ;  -in.-j-  practical  uslmli'jy trie,  and  soot  u-.iyijig  ;  they  regarded 

Hie  mislleloe  us  Ilic  hn|ji>l  object  la  nature,  and  L-slia-mod  I  he  n:ik  sarrp.d;  they  abhorred  iio 
ages;  tliey  worshipped  tire  as  !l:<s  einl.kMii  oi"  die  sun.  !t!id  in  iljL'ir  BEcrilir.es  ofien  imrool-i 
led  human  victims.  Tlv.y  eicrdset]  u'real  ainhniay  in  111,:  ;:nvei  union',  of  Hie  Stale,  appolnl.ad 
[lie  highest  office  is  in  die  cilic.i.  and  were  the  cli;.ol  aujuinisiralnrs  of  justice.  On  the  iulrt. 
ductinri  of  Clirisl.itiniiy  into  llr'nda,  ilsc  d.-iddical  order  gradnully  censed. 

I>,  '1'l.c  fcjjii  Inhabited  tl,e  country  oa  the  e^'ern  eoasl.  of  lOiiJlan'.i.  Their  chief  town  Kai 
■  hlneo  now  called  Coi.<f,r,  about  three  mile,  from  Norwich. 

e.  Arniifmi,  aneiemly  Lait.-ii.-iiu.-.i   iiai  in  exislejin.1,  a=  a  iowli  of  ilia  Trinobantoa,  (jefore  tha 
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\t  Svst  Galba,  then  in  the  syver'ty-tiiird  year  of  his  age,  ft  man  of  un- 
blemished personal  character,  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged emperor;  but  lie  soon  lost  the  attachment  of  tlio 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injudicious  favorites 
led  him  inlo  unseasonable  severities  for  the  suppression  of  the  enor- 
mous vices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against,  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
Lhe  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  findinnr  that  Qalba  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  Praetorian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  wan  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Or  ho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained   at   Rome,  with   flic  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Vitel'bus,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  eomma'id  on  lhe  German  frontier, 
A.  brief  but  sanguinary  stmgg'ts  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 
a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  baud,  after  a  reign  of 
ninety- live  days. 

22.  Vitel' litis,  entering  Rome  ia  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  tho  pratorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death;    but  iie  en- 

x.  viral/-  dcavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  largo 
"u*  donations  of  provision:?,  and  expensive  games  and  enter 
tainments.  His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  ruler,  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum.  equal  to  about 
Beven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legion3  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Vespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  inarch 
towards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  provincn  siibntilt'M  to  Vi:-?.pasian,  and  hia 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  Tittle  opposition  they  encountered, 
Vitel'iius  rn  dismay  would  liavo  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Pnotorian  guards,  divauing  the  strict  discipline  of  Vespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Rome  how- 
ever easily  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  Vitel' litis, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight   months,  was    ignomiuiouslj 
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put  to-  death,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  amid 
tho  execrations  of  the  same  fickle  multitude  that  had  so  recently 
welcomed  his  accession  to  power.     (A.  D.  Dec.  69.) 

24.  During  several  mouth',  Dam  it  ian,  (lie  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
ruled  at  Home  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  taking  part  with  the 
contending  factions,  commit.!  iug  many  nets  of  cruelty,  and  already 
exhibiting  the  passions  and  vices  which  characterized  his  later  years; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diffused  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Vespasian  was  XI.  vkspa- 
unicersally  known  and  respected  for  his  virtues,  and  his  sian, 
mild  and  happy  re'ipn  restored  !o  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  courts  of  law,  and  enriched  Home  with  many  noble 
buildings,  of  which  the  Cn'.ossi'-um  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  aeeessbn  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  sent  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  G7,)  at  the  head  of  sisty 
thousand  men,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who  11T.  jewibh 
had  revolted  against  the  Roman  power.  They  had  i™«. 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Florus  the 
Roman  governor,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
strangely  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
army,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
cither  party 

2d  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  factions  hi  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  wasting  then 
strength  in  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  "\  ispasian  depart, 
ed  for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  ho  left  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  sou  Titus,  who  soon  alter  commenced  ti«  siege  of  Je 
rusalem,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  pas.-over,  ydicn  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expected  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  njon,  such  a 
multitude  gathered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly  -provisioned  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safetv  if  thay 
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would  surrender  the  city;  and  Joscplius,  the  future  historian  of  his 
country,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  tlic  Romans,  was  sent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  ibl!  y  of  longer  resistnnce  ;  yet  they  re 
jeetcd  all  warnings  mid  counsel  with  seem  and  derision  ;  and  although 
the  opposing  Jewish  factions  were  embroiled  in  a  civil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  the  city 
to  the  very  last,  cm  indent  that  God  would  not  permit  his  temple  and 
city  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  si  esc  snrpas-cd  all  that  the  pen  can  do- 
icrlhe.  When  the  public  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  «o  that  the  famine  devoured  by 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
raeal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartereJ  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  corn,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it.  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children;  and  there  were  instances  of  dead 
infants  being  eaten  by  (heir  parents ;  so  thai  the  ancient  prophecy, 
in  "which  Moses  hyj  described  the  punishment*  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  was  fulfilled.11 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  f'st  that  (hey  wore  left  un- 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys; and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  masses, 
ho  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  Clod  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work  !  By  stow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down  ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jowa 
that  it  was  three  mouths  after  the  lower  eily  was  taken  before  th 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  com- 
pleted the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edilice,  but  was  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  ins  countrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
if  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines  ;  but  such  wero 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
buj  them,"  and  then  they  were  sent,  into  different  provinces  as  pro 
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seats,  wnorj  they  were  consumed  by  tlie  sword,  or  by  wild  boasts  in 
tho  amphitheatres.  With  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
famous  temple  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thus  was  inflicted 
the  doom  which  the  unbelieving  Juws  invoked  when  they  cried  out, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children." 

31.  Britain  had  been  only  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  but  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
conquest  was  completed  by  the  Itoinan  governor  Julius  Agric'ola. 
who  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Carrying  Lis  victorious  arms  northward  he  defeated. tho  Brit- 
tons  in  every  encounter,  penetrated  iLo  forests  of  Caledonia,'  and 
established  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Britain.  Tho  fastnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
ever  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  tho  liotnan  arms.  By  an 
enlightened  policy  Agric'ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aside  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  language  and  manners. 
The  life  of  Agric'ola  has  been  admirably  written  by  Tac'itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  Lad  given  Lis  daughter  iu  marriage. 

32.  On  tho  death  of  Vespasian  {A.  D.  79)  bis  sou  Titus  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Previous  to  bis  acnesshm  the  general  opinion  of 
the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his 

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  oelcbt'ated  as  a  just  and 
humane  ruler  ;  and  so  numerous  were  Lis  acts  of  gooduess,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  tho  Lor.orable  title  of  "  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race."  During  Lis  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Borne  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  only  disturbed   by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius," 

1.  Ancient  GilMiiiu  eiimprohoiiiled  tiiJi:  ijiT.iuji  of  Sl-ii!!;i:iJ  iviiidi  lily  Lo  the  north  of  ths 
Forli  mid  the  Clyde.  A  frith  is  ::  n;n»«  p,i,«ii!;e  of  I [n;  wsi,  or  the  opeNins-  of  a  liver  lain 
tilt:  sea.     AbfrU;  nia  ;■■  ■:iv[i iLKi I  ( . ■  ■  r  1 1  u«  t:.r  :is  the  river  7W.     i.See  i:a]j  Nn.  XVI.) 


hundred  ami  ninety  feet—  -ibou 

till  the  mill  of  A-.iLfii-t,  A    I'J.  ?!),  wiieu  IlerciilmiiMiiL  aiij  I'oia[«ii  ivere  buried  undorsh 

Die  mi!  [ihnroas  vapor  a-  he  iip;>r«-.d:i!il  lo  bi.hu'il  the  anndeiTni  phenomena.  II  Is  relate! 
inch  *aa  [be  immense  quantity  of  volcana-  ashes  Ihn.ivn  mv.  daring:  Oils  eruption,  the  ' 
country  was  ia.oiiT.il  in  nilchy  iliirkni:-- :  ;:-n!  th'.il.  :l,r-  n-he-  ti.U  in  l'.:-y;'t,  Syria,  hud  v; 
part  a  of  Asia  (iinnr.  Since  Hit  i!a-tri::::io;i  i:t"  I  rc;v-ilaneitni  ;,ad  Pompeii  there  haie 
nearly  fifty  authenticated  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
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which  caused  the  destruction  .,f  Ilereulaneuin  and  Pompeii,' 
(A.  D.  79,)  aad  by  a  great  fire  at  Home,  which  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Domitian  succeeded  his  brother  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  his  character  were  notorious. 

xiv.  He  began  his  reign  hy  an  affectation  of  extreme  virtue, 
Bom-run.  |,ut  mas  unaD[e  i011g  to  diSgu;se  cis  vicea_  Tuere  naa 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  who  caused  many  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  form  of  trial ; 
and  when,  by  his  infamous  vices,  and  llio  openness  of  Lis  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed witli  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  is  called  in  ecclesiastical 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first. 

34.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  that  Agrio'  ola  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Britain  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Mco  'sia,J 
and  Dacia,'  in  Germany,6  and  Pannonia,  the  Romans  were  defeated, 


was  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cnmitry,  ami  even  Ine  ouilijioa  uf  Hie  roust,  that  all  knowledge  or 
the  city,  beyond  ila  mmc-,  »  soon  losl,  when,  in  17111,  roller  a  hi ,-.;;,:, i, em  of  more  than  six- 
toon  centuries,  accident  led  lo  the  discovery  or  its  nuns,  seventy  foot  belo™  tho  surface  of  tlia 

2.  Pompeii  was  fifteen  milig.  K>it1li-ea5i  from  Maples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  bj 
ashes,  sand,  and  stones  only,  audal  adepthr.i'tmty  tivelvoor  liileeii  fcnl  above  the  buildings.  It 
has  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  Ikrcalaneum— disclosing  Hie  city  walls, 
streets,  temples,  theatre!-,  liie  fomm,  tiiillis,  monnaieiirs,   nrivan:  divcllinff.i,  domcsllc  utensils, 

circumstantial  reality  of  iis  cM^ciicc  Iwn  ifimiMiiid  years  ago.  '■The  discovery  of  Pompeii  Hat 
thrown  a  strong  anil  slfady  !i:Ja  nn  aiany  poims  i:o:iae;:lod  *.i:l,  :l,u  prkalc  life  and  economy 
of  Hie  ancients,  that  «erc  previmi'ly  involved  in  tlie  i^rculcsl  n  List  urily.'  '—The  small  numbei 
of  skeletons  discovered  in  Hercalaneiiin  aud  [Vnu.'-ii  rtiuler  :l  qailu  certain  thai  most  >f  lbs 
inbahilanls  saved  dieaisclves  by  Bight. 

3.  JUit'sia,  citcnrtinr;  north  lo  11a:  Damibe  and  r-a.'ivard  lo  ■!„>  r.u.iine,  corresponded  lo  ihfl 
present  Turkish  provmee?  of  Srr  i,i,i  aad  Ru/pnria.     (.IJojp  No.  IX.) 

4.  Dicia  was  an  eiti'us:ve  front'er  proviace  north  of  tlic  Danube,  extending  nasi  to  the 
Euxlue.  It  embraced  Hie  northern  [lorlions  of  the  pri-enl  Tnrkcy,  lo.iwiher  with  Trans)  Itania 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    tJgap  No.  IX.) 

Rhino  and  tiortb  of  Ihe  Ilanalie  as  I'a;  as  ibe  German  ooeaa  jir.d  the  llallic,  and  eastward  si 
far  as  Sarmata  and  Dacia.  The  limits  of  Germany,  as  a  Roman  province,  neie  very  Indennile, 
{Map  No.  IX.) 
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and  whole  provinces  lost.  In  Mce'sia,  Domitian  himself  was  several 
times  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boastinji  of  extraordinary 
victories,  and  the  service  body  decreed  hira  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
In  a  similar  manner  other  triumphs  wore  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  De-mi tian  were  always 
evidence  of, some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

35.  At  length,  after  :i  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Doiuitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  iiistigat.icu  of  his  wife,  who  neeidenially  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  fatal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.      The  soldiers,  whose  pav  lie  Iiml  Increased,  and  with 


whom  he  often  shared  hi 

5  plunder,  lamented  his  fate;  but  the  senate 

ordered  his  name  to  be 

struck  from  the  Roman  annals,  and  obliter- 

ated  from  every  public  n 

lomiment. 

36.  The  death  of  Do: 

snitian  closes  the  reign  of  thoso  usually  de- 

nominated   "  the   twelve 

Cicsars,"    only  three  of  whom,   Augustus, 

Vespasian,  and  Titus,  di 

cd  natural  deaths.     Julius  Ctesar  fell  under 

the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti- 
berius, at  the  instigation  of  Calig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  siek  bed : 
Calig'ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatri- 
cal rehearsal:  Claudius  v,-;>s  poisoned,  at  the-  instigation  of  his  own 
wife,  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution  :  the  aged  Galba  waa 
slain  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards:  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Vitel'lius,  committed  suicide  :  Vi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  hy  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  ids  bed-chamber  by  those  whom 
he  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  tho 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
and  thus  far  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  rccorrlojr  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  Rut  as  we  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  wc  almost  forget  the  rev;dtim:  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still -existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire — 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen— and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modern  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  aud  crime, 
the  numerous  provincial  governments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and   the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
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Bustaincd  in  repclliiip:  tl:o  barbarous  hordes  that  preyed  upon  tho 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of 
national  virtue  :  the  soul  thai.  animated  tho  Republic  was  dead  ;  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone;  and  national  progress  was  already  be- 
ginning to  give  place  lo  national  decay. 


SECTION   II. 


:'kus,  a.  d.  235  =  139  teaks 

ANALYSIS.    l.Nitri.    Ilia  ehsraoter,  reign,  and  death.    [Um'brla.]— 8.  Thajib.    lib 

nnd  conquests.  Hfsdoaiti.  [Ctcs1  ipbon.  Trajan's  column,  |— 4,  Persocniions  of  the  Christians 
during  His  rclgn  of  Trjijun.  The  j.ruvcrbkil  it,  Malays  of  Trajan's  f.ii:,r;icier.— 5.  Accession  of 
AliElAit.  His  peaceful  policj.  Generi.l  zulminii'.iaUo:!  01'  II u:  goi  ci-ament.  Ills  visit  to  Hie 
provinces.— fl.  Revolt  of  the  .lews,  ilcsiilts  or  the  Joivish  v.-;t.  I>;. fences  in  Britain.  [Sol  way 
Frill).     Ei'ver  Tyno.]— 1.  Doubtful  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.     His  ruling 

reign.— 10.  Marcus  Aure'uus  Aktoki'  kits.  VOma  nwociaicd  with  him.— U.  Wnr  with  the 
Partialis.    Willi  Hie  Germans.    Itemarinbie  deliverance  »r  rdic  Roman  army,— 12.  Character 

of  the  live  preceding  ruisu*.  The  eiUs  to  mi.idi  an  nrbiirary  government  is  liable.  Illustrated 
in  the  annals  of  tlic  Roman  emperor".— IS.  iti»™  "1  Con1  ntiBEs.  Beginning  or  Ilia  gov- 
ernment.—14.  Toe  iin'idci.l.  ivhioh  decided  hi-  rliiclnaliiig  chaiac:er.  Ilia  subsequent  wicked, 
ness.— 15.  Ills  debaucb erics  and  cruellies.    His  dealh.-lti.  The  brief  reign  of  Plrtixas—17. 

His  competitors.  [Dulitiaiiu.;  Successes  of  Strnii'ms  Svie'kcs,  and  death  of  Jilliamii. 
-20.  Ilissiniulaliou  of  Scorns,  lie  defeats  Mj,erai.  issiisin  Asia.  Ills  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  (lea 111  of  A'blnas.  [Lyons.]  'Jl .  fc!;b-;t;q.iC[i!  reian  of  Se.Orus.  His  last  illness 
nnd  death.  [Yorii.]-22.  Caracal'  la  and  Gelu.  Deall)  or  tbe  lalier.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracul'  la.  Brief  reign  of  MAritr  m:s.— '■!:>.  Accession  of  Enoiii1  Mrs.— 24.  ilia 
eliaracicr  and  lollies,  fircum.iancr.  of  hie  death.— 23,  Ai.i-v.-.noeii  Ssve'  res.  Ills  allc.niiits 
It  reform  abnifs.    Character  of  his  administration.     His  dealb,     ilia  successor. 

].  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Norvu,  who  was  a  native  of  Uin'- 
hria,1  but  whose  family  ongnally  ea.mo  from  Crete,  He  was  tho 
first  11  Oman  ouipomrol'I'ot'oiKM  extraction,  and  was  choret: 
by  the  senate  on  tiecount  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  n  .striking  ctmf.ra.fct  to  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Doniitian  ;  but  Ins  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
fault,  encouraged   tho  profhgnte  tn   persevere  in  their  accustomed 
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peculations  At  length  tin;  excises  of  Lis  own  guards  convinced 
hiii;  that  the  government  of  the  empire  required  greater  energy  than 
he  possessed,  and  he  therefore  wisely  adopted  the  excellent  Trajan 
S3  his  successor,  and  made  him  his  associate  in  the  sovereignty. 
Nerva  soon  after  died.  (A.  ].).  08.)  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  but  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proved  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
f'[-.!.'il'.v  tfi-eal  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.  After 
be  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses,  he  re- 
stored as  much  of  llic  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
laws;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  hut  a  Trajan  could  have 
used  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Prustorhtn  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ;  if  otherwise,  against  me." 

S.  In  his  wars,  Trajan,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
Dacians,  after  which  bo  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Seleucia  and  Ctes'  iphon,'  the  lattor  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  aid  Sidling  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  (luSl',  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
conquests,  he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited  under 
the  famous  column  which  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian 
victories.' 

1,  Cits'  iphon  was  a  city  or  Parthia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  three 

mih: i  distant  from  Seleiicia. 
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4.  Tho  character  of  Trajan,  otherwise  just  and  amiable,  ia  stained 
by  tlic  approval  which  lie  gave  to  the  perseeuticn  of  Christians  ia 
the  eastern  provinces-  of  tho  empire  ;  for  although  he  did  not  directly 
promote  that  persecution,  he  did  little  to  check  its  progress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  tho  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  ra 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  empercT 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustus  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relative 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  llie  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the   empress  Fiorina,  is  a  doubtful  point  in  history;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  (he  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  hip  favor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  composts  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Dm.'ia,  and  hounded  ihe  eastern  provinces 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establisuments, 
lowered  the  taxes;,  re  fun  do  a.  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  Ho 
also  passed  thirteen  years  in  rioting  all  the  provinces  of  file  empire, 
inspecting  the  administration  of  government,  repressing  abuses,  and 
creeling  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

G.  Daring  his  reign  occurred  smother  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in 
censed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  wero 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-Coehab,  {tkt 
soil  of  a  star,)  and  who  prct.esided  to  be  tho  expected  .Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  Hocked  lo  ihe  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages  ;  hut  Scverus,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  thorn,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  silnios!  Lota]  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  live  hundred  thousand  of  tho  misguided  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period;  and 
thos;whj  survived  were  ':  sealscrcd  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  aga-r.sl  the  Caledonia!^,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
from  the  Soiway  Frith'  to  the  Tyiio,"  remains  of  which  are  still  visible 

[,  Solisay  FrilA,  Ihe  portb-easLern  arm  of  Llie    Irish  sea,  divide!    England   from  ScotlaDii 
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7.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  reigti  of  Adria 
praise  for  its  equity  .and  moderation,  yet  his  character  had  some 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  reclamed  among  the  good  or  the  bad  princes.  He  al- 
lowed a  severe  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  unrelenting 

and  cruel   tyrant.      His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity ; 

and  as   they  wcto   attracted  by  different  objects,  his  character  as 

sumed  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antoninus,  sin-named  Pius,  on  ,v.  titus 
condition  that  the  latter  should  astneiate  with  him,  in  anto-vi  nvs. 
the  empire,  Marcus  Aimdius.  and  the  youthful  Vitus.  Antoninus, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aatrelius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus; but  while  lie  a^nriaLed  the  worthy  Aurelius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  Verus. 

9.  During  twenty- two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
ligion, peace  and  justice ;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness_ 
amiability,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper,  without  affectation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
the  favor  which  ho  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aurelins:  tha 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  death,  regulated 
his  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his.  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust- 
ing Verus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sover- 
eignty upon  Marmis  Aur.'dius  alone;  hut  the  latter  im-  aiiiielius 
mediately  took  Verus  as  Ins  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  *NT"r>"1  w*- 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
years,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  (A.  D.  171,)  without  any  disagree 
ment,  for  Verus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
weightier  affairs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

1 1.  Although  Aurelius  detested  war  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
and  its  scourge,  yet  his  reign  was  les-;  peaceful  than  that  of  his  pre 
decessor;  for  the  Partisans  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  own  cities  captured.     During  five  years 
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Aurelius,  in  person,  conducted  a  war  against  the  German  tribes, 
without  once  returning  to  Rome.  During  the  German  war  occurred 
that  remarkable  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from 
dangei,  which  has  been  related  both  by  pay  mi  and  Christian,  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
could  neither  fight  nor  retreat,  were  on  the  point,  of  perishing  by 
thirst,  when  a  violent  thunderstorm  burst  upon  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
tamp,  while  the  rain  relieve!  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Many  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  shower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eusebins  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  and 
henceforth  relaxed  his  severity  toward-  the  Christians,  whose  perse- 
ration  he  had  before. tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Xerva.  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atom'nes, 
comprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire 
These  monarchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  civil 
administration,  and  probahly  allowed  the  Roman  people  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration  ;  for  the  next  monarch  may  ho  a  profligate 
sensualist,  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a.  jealous  tyrant;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruction  of  his  subject-,  that  absolute  power  which 
others  had  exerted  for  their  welfare.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  despotic  rule,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  dark  pictures  of  tyranny  which  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  emperors  exhibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  ae;o  of  iron;  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretchedness,  the  shortness, 
And  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  iini-.enai  reiges,  is  sufficient  proof. 

13.  Com' modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Amelias,  succeeded  to  the 
vl  com.'-    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst 

modus.  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  Duling 
three  years,  while  he  retained  Ins  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderation;  but  the  weakness  of  his  mind 
and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  together  with  his  natural  indo- 
lence, rendered  him  the  slave  of  base  attendants  ;  and  sensual  indul- 
gence and  crime,  which  others  had  taught  him.  dually  degenerated 
into  a  habit,  and  became  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul. 
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14.  A  fatal  inen  Joint  deckled  Lis  fluctuating  character,  and  sud- 
denly developed  bis  dormant  cruelty  and  thirst  for  "blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  hi-n,  tlie  assailant,  aiming  a  How  at  him  with 
a  dagger,  exclaimed,  "  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pro- 
vented  the  deed  ;  but  the  words  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modus,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  Jonspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  ran!;,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  emperor's  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  the  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators:  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged; 
neither  virtue  isor  station  afforded  any  security ;  and  when  Com'- 
modus  had  once  ta.sted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
suspicion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  exterminating 
all  who  had  been  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Coin' modus  exceeded,  in  extravagance 
and  iniquity,  those  of  any  previous  Bomau  emperor.  He  was 
averse  to  every  ratio  mil  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
mingled  with  cruelly.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  !o  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  Rome  had  not  Ids  superior.  IMightiag  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  -lis  superior  skill  in  archery,  he  at-  ouc  time  caused  a  hundred 
lions  to  be  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  as  taey  ran  raging 
around  tho  arena,  they  successively  fell  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
bite  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  often  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  lesa 
completely  armed  than  linusoU'.  This  monster  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness was  finally  slain,  (A,  D,  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
strangling,  at  the  instigation  of  his  favorite  concubine  Marcia,  who 
accidentally  learned  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  officers 
of  the  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant, 

16.  On  the  death  of  Com'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per  ti- 
nax,  a  senator  of  consular  raid;  and  strict,  iiit.egriry,  who  VIJ_  rEa'ii- 
accepted  the  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fully  aware         nax. 

of  the  dangers  which  lie  incurred,  and  tlio  great  weight  of  responsi- 
bility thrown  upon  him.  The  virtues  of  Per' tinax  sceuxed  to  him 
the  love  of  tho  senate  and  t'u.o  people  :  but  his  zeal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  the  anger  of  Ihe  turbulent,  Pnerorian  soldiery,  who  pre- 
ferred the  favor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stern  equality  of  the  laws ;  and 
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after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Per'  tinax  was  slain  ia  the  imperial 
palace  by  the  sums:  gmuv's  who  !i;i;l  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

17.  Amidst  the  wild  disorder  that.  attended  (lie  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  I'i-;.eior:;i:i  jruurd.s  pt-ot-lniijiod  that  they  would  dis 
pose  of  the  lovct'e'iLmty  of  i.be  llomnn  world  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  while  the  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained  unburied  in  the  Streets 
vni.  nin'i.-s  "f  Rome,  the  prize  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 
julia'uus  Ta;n  anlJ  wealthy  old  senator.  Did' ins  Julianus,  who, 
repairing  to  the  Praetorian  eamp,  outbid  all  eo:iipei.itors,  and  actually 
paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

IS.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
unworthy  negotiation  ;  but  the  Praetorians  thciusdves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  aecept ;  the 
citizens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name  ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  aud  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent. 

L9.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julianus,— Clod i lis  Albums,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — Pescen'- 
ix  sefnm'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria,— and  Septim'ms  Severus  in  Dal- 
ius  sEVKuus.  matia'  aud  Paum'mia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people  :  the  faithless  Praeto- 
rians  submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror 
stricken  Julianus,  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
days  was  terminated  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Severus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation,  was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  bad  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 
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duplicity  of  Severus,  that  even  in  tho  letter  in  which  he  announced 
the  victory  to  Albinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
(0  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  'tagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  rival.  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  delected  that 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  mako 
vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  T'li:?  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  AlbimiB  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons,1 
in  Gaul,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  liomans 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain  ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf- 
fered dcalli  for  (ho  atlachment  which  (hey  had  shown  to  his  cause. 

21,  After  Severus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, he  governed  with  mildness:  considering  the  11  em  an  world  as 
his  property,  lie  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  so  valuable  no  aeijuisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
years  ho  could  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  do:oestie  wars,  and  left,  it  established  ill 
profound,  universal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Severus 
deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  the  litflcvic-ss  of  human  greatness.  Born 
in  an  African  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among  mankind  ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  power,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  wore  closed.  "  lie  had  boon  ail  tilings,"  be  said,  "  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  inclosed,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  "  Little 
urn,  thou  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  could  not  contain."  He  died  at  York,'  in  Britain,  (A.  D.  21 1,) 
having  been  called  into  that  country  to  repress  t.i  insurrection  jf  the 
Caledonians. 
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22.  Sevi'riis  Lad  left  (he  empire  to  his  two  sons  Caracal' la  and 

k,  caba-      Geca,  but  the  former,  whoso  misconduct  hud  imbittered 

cal'la.  tl^e  last  days  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 
bia  brother  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com' modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  After  the  llomim  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  sis  years,  he  was   assassinated  while   in  Syria,  at  the  instiga- 

ii.  uacbi'-  tioii  of  Macrmus,  the  captain  of  Iho  guards.  (A.  D.  217,) 
sua,  w]]0  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  after  a  reign  of  four' 
Seen  months,  Maerinus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power. 

2?,.  Bassianus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  favor  that  had  oreri.hrovm  the  power  of 
Maerinus.  Although  those  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yet  tho 
Roman  senate  and  the  whole  Roman  world  received  with  servile 
xii  et.aga-    submission   the   emperors   whom   the    army  successively 

da' ids.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  (ho  sun  Bassianus  adopted 
ike  title  of  Elagabalns,a  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
$yn:;:t  god. 

24.  The  follies,  gross  liceritioii.sviess,  Loimdios.M  prodigality,  and 
cruelty  of  this  pagan,  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  established 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  ivliose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette;  lie  even  copied  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female 
lies,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publicly  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  title  of  husband.  His  grandmother  May  an.,  foreseeing  that 
the  Roman  world  would  no!  ion;'  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptible 
a  monster,  artfully  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond- 
ness, to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Scverus ;  yet, 
soon  after,  Elagaliaks,  indignant  that  (he  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Severus, 

but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  in  dig t  Prater  ians,  who  dragged 

his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  eity,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  na.nio  wii'n  infamy.     (A.  D.  222.) 
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25.  At  the  act  of  i.cvculeer,  Alexr-ader  ^events  was  raised  to  tlul 
throne   by  the   P  net  or  i  an  guards.      He  proved   to  be  a    x|||   ALEX_ 
wise,  energetic,   and   virtuous  prince:   he   relieved,  the    akdeb  se- 
provinces  of  the  oiipessive  ta.ses  iuitiosed  hy  his  prede-        vtliLS- 
eessora,  and  restored    the   dignity,  freedom,   and   authority   of    the 
senate;   but  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it,  was  meant  to  cure.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was   an   unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age ;  and  after  many  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  discon- 
tents of  the   army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to   a  height  so 
dangerous  as    to   obliterate    the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.      Max'  imhi,  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 


WESCEKN    EHFIBB    OF    THK    EOJIAS5,    A.  D.    476  =  241    Yb]l 

ANALYSIS.    1.  Earliest  account  of  the  Thraeiau 

emperor  by  the  army.  CominencBmanL  of  Mi  reijll.. 
mis.  Dulh  of  Mm'  ImiB.  The  Sucoira  Uoi'eus.- 
the  Petsiiin  king.    Death  of  tior'ilian,  and  accession  o 

the  Gothland  death  or  Die]  114.    Roi£ll  of  Callus  A 


[Palmyra.]— 13.  NiLnior-.i-.L--  t«.tn|ifll-'jrs  fi.r  :l-.c  Ihioi-.e.  -i:i.  DcaOi  of  tlnllienus,  and  accession 
of  Cutouts.  [Milan.]— 11.  Chsrucler,  ruL-n,  anil  death  (if  (la-,  id  ins.  [Sir  miihn.]— 15.  QviN- 
TIi.il  !.— W.  The  reign  of  Alke'  tun.  His  wa-s.  Zeniiriia.  Character  of  Aiirtlia.il.  Ilia 
Joalh.  [Tibiir.  Ej-r.aic  limn.]— IT.  An  inlurrisLiuim.  r.leclim;  of  Tacitus.  His  reign  nni 
ieatli.  [Rosponis,]— 18.  Flo'ki.n.  The  reign,  end  death,  of  Trodus.  [SFiriuatia.  Van'. 
Juts.]— 19.  Reign  of  C*' bus.  His  character,  and  death.  Urncs'  BAiN  1HD  Cabi'lcfs.— 90.  Su- 
perstition, and  retreat,  of  lire  Koraiin.  sr.ay  in  IVrsia.  Charader  (,f  Cnr-inus,  and  death  ol 
Nuinoriaii.— 21.  Curir.us  maivlics  a*i:;isi  IHtckuitai.  Illsdestb.  Diucu'tiax  aok  now  lodged 
einliCT'T.     Ills  t-e.-laieiil  uHl-.e  .^-.iM.i'Li^h'-il. 

S3.  The  reisn  or  DiPdirJas,  an  i  in  |>o  riant   epoch.     ICii|)li  and  Aljys/iiiiiaiia.]— 23.    Division 
of  tlte  Inqierld  authority.— 24.  The  rule  of  Mmim'mji.     [Nicomedin,)    Or  bis  colleague 

Brents  or  the   rei^ii   of   Oiocl^iari.     The  insurrecuni   ia    liritsin.-  2l>.  lievi.lt    in  Egypt  and 
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—37.  His.  offorts  against  Christianity.    The  rosuli.— ID.  His  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.— 3ft 
Qiiiies  of  [lie  suspension  of  ihe  work".— 40.  Julian's  Invasion  of  Persia.     His  dealh.— 31.  Tho 

with  hint.    Filial  division  of  the  empire.    The  two  capHals.    Rome. 

lit.  IIaesaeian  litonw.  1'iuta  and  Soots— 4-1.  Dl-liII]  of  Valentin1  Ian,  and  westward  pro- 
Stressor  tlie  Huns.  The  Vis' ii.-iillis  are  allmved  to  se;;le  in  Tiirate. — IS.  The  Os'troauths  cross 
the  Danube  In  arms.  Tho  two  divisions  raise  the  slioidard  of  »ar.  Death  of  Villous. 
[Adrianeple.]— 16.  Gha'tian  emperor  of  ihe  West,  Tiriiiiini'.sios  emperor  of  the  Hast.  The 
Goths,  Mil nv  of  them  sellle  in  Thrace,  Pliryrin,  St.- 17.  ileath  nf  <;r:'Hi:lll.  Valehtih'  1am 
II.  Ills  death.  Til  codfishes  solo  cinperi.r.  Dir.il  li  of  Tlieoilusius.  l'li  vision  nf  the  empire  be- 
tween Huso1  nlus  asd  Aeca'  Dies.— 48.  Civil  wars.  Al'  ah.ii;  -run  liijvii  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passe;  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.]— 1(1.  Hummus  is  relieved  by  Slilieho.  [As' la  Pollen'- 
tta.]  Rome  saved  by  Slit  icho — 31!.  Raven' na  bivome?  ihe  capital  nf  Italy.  Deluge  of  liar 
tiarlaiis.  [liuveii'iin.  V an'  dais.  Snevi.  nurtinii'diana.]— 51.  Italy  delivered,  by  Sill1  iclio. 
[Florence.]— 52.  Slit  [chu  pui  to  donlh.  Massacre  nf  tho  Goths,  ami  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
soldier;.— 33.  Itnme  besieged  by  Al'aric.  His  terms  of  ransom.— 3-1.  The  lenns  llnnlly  nsroetl 
upon.  Rejected  by  llonuriua.  [Tiiscmiy.]  Al'arii;  returns  anil  reduces  Home.— 53.  Pillage 
of  Rome.     Al'ario  nbuiidiuis   Kome,     Ilia  ileal U   and    burial.-  5li.  The  Goths  withdraw  from 

Italy.    The  Vis'  isolhs  In  Spain  and  Gaul.    Saw  establish  -.heio.elvcs  in  England 57,  Tlie 

Vau'llols  In  Spain  and   Africa.     Valektis'  iah   111.     Uiiiiinncrs  nr  At'tila.    [Andalusia. 
Tho  Hi™.    Chalons.    Veneiii.ti  Rcpiiblic]-3S.    Extincii.-iii  ofthe  empire  of  Ihe  Huua.    Sim- 

alionof  tho  Roman  world  at  this  perind,     lliime  ittcd  by  the  Va-Zbals,  A.  O.  45.5.-5!) 

Avi'Tts.    Majo' rial— til).  Sivti-Eiis.  Van'daliiiiasiinn.   livpedllloii  against  Uitrlhnge.— G'<. 

Ennui.    [Ileruli.] 

1.  f  Thirty- two  years  before  tho  murder  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  emperor  Soptint'  ins  K  events,  ro.t.i.trnir.g  from  Ills  Asiatic  ospe- 
dition,  halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  tho  birth- 
day of  his  younger  son  Geta.  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  it  youm:  barktriiin  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  i-tn:lo  dialect.,  that  lie  might  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of 
'  '  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  tho  overthrow  of 
a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thraeian  ponmntt,  lie  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  tiie  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  ho  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  reward:1'!  by  some  trilling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  Tho  next  day  tLj  happy  bar- 
barian was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  reci'uils,  dancing  and  ex- 
ulting after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  lie  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperors  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  horse, 
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and  followed  him  on  foot,  without  the  lea  sit  appearance-  of  fatigue,  ia 
a  long  and  rapid  career.  "  Thraoian,"  said  Scverus,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  art  thou  disposed  to  wvebd.le  jifter  thy  raee  ?'  "Most  wil- 
lingly, sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  ihe  sfroii.re-t.  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prize  of  hi:;  nisttchless  a  sgor  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  always  attended 
on  ihe  person  of  the  sovereign.111 

2  Max'unin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thraoian,  was  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  race  of  ljarh;tn;tns, — hb  father  being  a  Goth,1 
and  hie  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  Alini."  Tinder  the  reign  of  the 
first  Sever  us  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  ra.nl:  of  centurion  ; 
but  lie  declined  to  serve  under  JIaerinus  and  Elagabalus.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  ho  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable-  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
but,  elated  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
names  of  Ajas  and  Hercules?,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  eon- 
spired  against  his  benefactor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life. 

3.   Declaring  hii!;se!i*  the  triend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

t.  The  aotlis,  a  r.owerr.d  north. to  na;'on,  who  ar.Ui.l  an  imji.'riaril  purl  in  liieoverlh 

the  i;oiiliin  0'ii|iiri-.  ..-.-,-1:   iifibiilily  a  Seyshiao   Iril'r-,  i   ranii;  ■:  ■  T-i  -_cL  r  ■  ^  l  1 1  v-  i'rom  Ai-in.  ■ 

Uiey  passud  north  inm  Scandinavia.  When  lira  known  to  Iho  Romans,  a  lark's  <livi 
their  nation  lived  oh  Ihe  norlhern  shores  of  She  Emine.  About  the  middle  of  111 
c.-i.inry  ol'.nir  tl:--  she/  iMi.se:  I  (lie  llrilcs  ier,  ami  ilc va'la  led  lhu::a  anil  Thraoe.    Too  t! 
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lasted  only  (ill  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  h'af  ie-.,  Iho  general  of  Justin1  inn. 
(Fee  p.  bJ41.)  From  t!.iJ  pt.-iiud  :l.e  Noil. a  ho  loaiar  ....■..■  .|iy  a  pL-eminent  place  in  history, 
except  in  Spain. 

3.  The  JUSni,  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  find  known  orr.npi«!   Ihe  country  between  the. 
Vntgsi   ami  11;e  l'Ji.-n.     lieias;  conqnerctl,  cvenln. 
wish  Ihoir  Lohiiacryri,  nutl  prnust'leit  v.idi  ihou 
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Max'i.uin  was  nnanimoiisly  prc.dahned  emperor  by  the  applauding 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
thai  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  nolo  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  wore,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Mas'  hum  commenced  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch  ; 
but  bis  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa. 

was  declared  sovereign  by  llic  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  llic  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  (be  imperial  title.     At 
Rome  the  news  of  bis  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed    by  the   senate;  hut   two    months  after    bis   accession    be 
perished  in  a  struggle  with   the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'imin.      Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 
iii  fupie-    F'Ll^nui>>  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Ualbiluts,  were 
mm  and      then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;   and  soon  after, 
balbi  nvs.    jjas'  imiT),  while  on  his  march  from   Pannonia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
iv.  second   days  later  both  Pupienus  and  Balbinns  were  slain  in 
ooa'  Diwf.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  tho  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  ar.il  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  (be  dynasty  of  the 
Sassao'  idso,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  tin. 
hitter  from  Asia. 

G.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  tho  second  prince  of  the 
Sas' sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  {  f  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  peison  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were   partially  successful     but  while 
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the  youthful  conqueror  was  pursuing  his  advantages,  he  was  supplanted 
in   the  affections  of  bis  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the     y  pgItlI 
prefec  j  or  commander  of  ibe  I'ra'torinn  guards,  who  caused         tbk 
bis   monarch   and   hen c factor   lo   be   slain,  (A.   D,   214.)      iRAmN' 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  thai,  insurrections  and 
rebellions  were  frequent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pavintkiia,  Deeius  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  when   he  himself  was   proclaimed   emperor  by 

the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  throat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  Do 
oius,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona.1      (A.  P.  249.) 

8.  Several  toonarebs  do  if  succeeded  oaeb  oilier  in  rapid  succession. 
D<5cius  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  1.1.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  during  Ira  reign  first  crossed   the   Danube,  and  deso- 
lated the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.      Gal'lus,  a     ™.  o»l'- 
general  of  Deeius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded         u's- 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which   had   been   commenced  by  Deeius 
As  now  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon   the  defence  of  TOr.  jEKlu 
(he  monarchy,  when   TEmilinnus,  governor  of  Pannonia       a' nub. 
and  Mas'  sia,  uneji-pociodly  a  ttacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into   their  own  territories.      His  troops,  elated   by  the  victory,  pro- 
claimed their  general   emperor  on    tin;  fluid  of  battle  ;   and  Gal'lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.     Tn  three  months     IX.  Val6- 
a  similar  fate  befel  ir<huili;'ums,  when  Valerian,  governor        E«s- 
of  Gaul,  then   about   sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced   to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

9.  Valerian  possessed  abilities  that,  mighi  have  rendered  his  admin 
istration  happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most,  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  bad  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dau- 

i.  Fir*mi,alara<jan(!ili>i!rMiii!gRiniiiii](:ily  of  (lisr.ljiisio  dan!,  <.till  mains  its  ancient  name 
Etis  situated  on  boUisiik'SufliieriiTr  AiIl'c.  5!.s!y.;;.'.u-  miles  ivcs:  j'j-:>iil  Venice.   The  great  glory 
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ubeand  the  northern  coasts  of  I  lie  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Roman  do- 
minions on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  f.ho  interior  of  Greeoo, 
or  Achaia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  tlie  Franks,1  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  begun  to  be  formidable  :  the  Aieman'  rii ''  broke  through  their 
boundaries,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Lorn'  bardy3 :  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  empire,  am] 
governed  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  the  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  inonareh  Sapor,  foil  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
iTii.1  Uappaddcia,  and  almost  elfaeed  the  .Uomrm  power  from  Asia, 

10.  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Romau  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  K-uphrates,  lie  iva.s  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  as  a  stopping-stono  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at  last  causing  him,  after  nine  years 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  the  form 

x   gallie-    °^  tnu  living  emperor — dyed   in   scarlet   in   mockery  of 
mjs.         his  imperial   dignity,    aad   preserved   as   a    trophy  in  a. 
temple  of  Persia.      G-allienus,  tiie  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  his  father's  captivity  with  secret  joy  and  open  in- 
difference, immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne.      (A.  D.  259.) 

11.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  Sapor,  Odonatns,  prince  of  Palmyra,'  who  was  attached 
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to  the  Roman  interest,  desirous  at  least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of 
the  conqueror,  pent  Sapor  a  magnifioi:nt  present,  of  camels  and  mcr^ 
chandise,  accompanied  with  a  res pect-ful ,  but  run.  servile,  epistle;  but 
the  haughty  monarch  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenutus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  punishments  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  bank.  The  Palmyrcan  prince 
reading  his  fate  in  the  angry  menage  of  Sapor,  resolved  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  arms.  Hastily  collect::.::  a  Utile  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Persian  host,  seized  the  camp,  the  women,  and  the  treasures  of  Sa- 
por, and  in  a  short  time  revered  to  the  Uomans  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  which  they  had  been  despoiled. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Oiillit'i'ms  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
although  the  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Among  these  was  Odendtus  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Roman 
senate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  aftei 
associating  him  with  Gallienus.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
uf  whom  \vcre>  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
nut  one  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  died  a  natural  death.  "As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fall.  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  Gallienus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
was  besieging  one  of  his  rivals  in  Mediolanum  ;'  (Milan, 

A.  D.  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aurclius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  continued  by  the  joyful  a;::muna:ions  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 
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14.  A  succession  of  bettor  princes  now  restored  for  awhile  tLe  de- 
flaying  energies  of  the  empire.  Claudius  merited  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue;  and  his 
early  death  was  a  groat  misfortune-  to  die  Roman  world.  After 
Laving  overthrown  and  nearly  d&t-oyod  uu  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van' dais,  who  bad  invaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  out  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sir' miu in,1  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  march  against 
the  famous  Zenobia,  the  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  and  the  widow  and 
successor  of  OdemUus. 

15.  Quintil'Ius,  ihe  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
xii.  qoim-    hy  the  acclamations  of  the  troops ;  but  when  he  learned 

hi.'  ius.  that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aurelian 
with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aurelb.n,  which  lasted  only  four  years  and  nine 
jliu.  AuiiE-    months,  ivas  lilh'd  v.-iih  memorable  achievements.      After 

LUS-  a  bloody  conflict,  hi:  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  Gothic 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  the 
Aleman' ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po  ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  .Spain,  ami  Britain  ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zeiwbia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  unfertur.ate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Borne.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tiburj*  the  Syrian  nueei;  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superb"  military  talents,  Aurelian  possessed 
many  private  virtues  ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern 
ness  and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  his 
officers  near  Byzaa'  tium,'  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.      (A.  D.  March,  275.) 


ami  Horace  elaborated 
Tibur  huve  crumble 
flourish  in  unfading 
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17.  On  the  death  of  Aurt'lian,  a  generous  and  unlooked-for  dis 
iuterestedness  was  exhibited  by  the  army,  which  modestly  referred 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  senate.  1'or  sis  months  the 
Benate  persisted  in  declining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  enjoy ;  and  during  this  period  the  Eoman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  At 
length  the  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the  ^  TA01lDS 
legions,  and  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudius  Tacitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Tacitua,  after  enacting  some  wise 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Boa'porus1  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
cares  of  government,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappadocia,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept.,  275.) 

18.  Florlan,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-     xv,  FLO>. 
suiting  the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       ''-w- 

to  death,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  then- 
leader,  Prdbus,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  bo  an  XVI.  Pao-. 
excellent  sovereign  aud  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  OTS- 
which  ho  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sannatians,*  Goths, 
and  Van' dab,'  he  ginned  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  several  lot. ties  whieh  lie  fought,  fear  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  fell ;  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

by  By.ae  a  Th rati ;ir)  priaoe,  about  lire  takV.1i:  of  ihc  siH-L-nl.il  t-mitiiry  before,  (lis  fthrlsiian  era. 
II  wna  destroyed  by  (he  Persians  in  Ike  m^n  of  Darius:  k  resisted  successfully  the  anus  o( 
fllilip  of  Mac1  e.-ion  :  d-jrijiS  I  ho  reign  uf  Ph'.iip  II.  II-  placed  ll.-.'il'  under  Koiuab  si-ay:  k  was 
destroyed,  aud  afterwards  rebnlli,  by  i-opibtf  ins  lievcriij;  and  in  M-.n  year  329  A.  n ,  Con' slim- 
line mane  il  the  capita)  of  the  Roilk.ii  empire.  On  lb;  subia^.liLiii  of  tbc  waters  empire  bj 
[he  barbarians,  A.  I),  476.  it  oun.  ijiuoni  to  bo  I  Sic  capiiiil  uf  lire  oii-icrn  empire.  II  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  your  PJ-'-f ;  and  in  1153  il  HOI  brio  -.lit-  lumJi  of  the  'i'urks,  when  Uio 
last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  v/aj  itaally   suppressed.    (Jlfuj.  No.  III.) 

1.  The  Bet"  paras,  (corrupled  by  modern  orl.iioa/raplA-  lo  Bo-1  pinrus,)  is  the  str.fit  whicfc 
eonnecls  the  Euxiuc  or  Dluck  s(-;i,  iviib  lim  Propon  lis  or  soil  of  Marmora.  The  length  of  this 
remarkable  chancd  is  abou'.  ievotrooen  miles.  %«Lili  a  -.viii.b  viiryloir  from  half  a  mile  lo  two 
miles.   {Myi  Kt>.  VII.) 

3.  Ancient  Sarm&tir.  ex  t  ond  ed  from  .tic  Habit;  Sea  and  llic  VLV  lu'.n  lo  Ibe  Caspian  Sea  Wld  the 
ia,  and  a  part  of  Kiissia. 
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Lim.  After  ho  had  secured  a  general  peace  by  his  victories,  he  em 
ployed  liia  armies  in  useful  j-.uiilie  works  ;  but  the  soldiers  disdained 
eueh  employment,  and  while  l.hcy  were  engaged  in  draining  a  marsh 
near  Sir'  mium,  in  the  hot  days  oi'  summer,  they  broke  out  into  a 
furious  mutiny,  and  in  their  sudden  rage  dew  their  emperor.  (A.  T). 
2S2.) 

19.  The    legions    nest    raised    Curus.    prefect  of    the    Praetorian 
xra.       guards,  to  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambition, 

ca'hus.       and  t[le  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 

a  middle   rank   between   good  and   bad  princes.      He  signalized  the 

beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 

Illyr'  icum,  sixteen   thousand  of  whom   lie  slew  in  battle.      Ho  then 

marched  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 

beyond  the-  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  an  was 

KUMiiiiiAN    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  D.  283.)     Nume- 

A1U        rian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cams,  who  had  accompanied  his 

father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Carinas  his  elder 

brother,  who  had  been   left  to  govern    Rome,  were  immediately  ac- 

kooiviedesd  emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  Cams,  the  eastern  army,  superstitiously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lijnining  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per. 
sians  beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — While  Carious  remained  at  Homo,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'modus,  the  virtuous  Numerian 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
bis  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  (iie  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec,  285.) 

21.  Oarimis,  being  determined  to  dispute  the  sueocssion,  marched 
with  a  large  army  nguiisi.  Diocletian,  whom  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  in  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Mas'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinas  then  acknowledged 

six.  diocle-  Diocletian   as  emperor,      lie  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
tian.        ncsS|  an,ji  contrary  to    the   common  practice,   respected 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  ad  versa  vies,  and  even  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  Carinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  is 
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the  begiuiiug  of  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  into  tlio  Eastern 
and  Western  empire.  The  accession  of  Diocletian  also  marks  a  new 
chronological  era,  called  the  "era  of  Diocletian,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  long  recognized  in  the  Christian  church,  and  is 

Bt.il]  used  by  l.lic  CVpts  mal  Abyssitiians.' 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  to 
become  separated  from  the  western,  together  with  the  difficulties  of 
ruling  singly  over  so  many  provinces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
interests,  led  Diocletian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  the  imperial 
authority,  and  governing  the  empire  from  two  centres,  although  the 
whole  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  thorofore  Erst  took  as  a  colleague 
his  friend  and  fellow  soldier  .Maxim'  hut  ;  but  still  tiie  weight  of  the 
public  administration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
each  a  subordinate  colleague,  to  whose  name  the  title  of  Cxsar  was 
prefixed. 

24.  Maxim'  Ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Diocletian  held  his 
court  at  Nicomidia,'  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim'  ian  ruled  sx  M  axis'- 
over  Italy  and  Africa  proper  ;  while  lib  Bulionlinato  eol-  '-«'■ 
league,  Constan'  tins,  administered  the  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  su- 
pervision, nearly  nil  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriist'ic,  except  Panno- 
nia  and  Mas'  sin,  which  ho  conferred  upon  his  subordinate  colleague 
Galerius.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
counsel  and  with  arms;  while  Pi;>;-16:ian  was  regarded  as  the  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  were 
the  insurrection  of  Caraiisius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  tiie  war  against  the  Persians,  and  a  long- 
continued  persecution  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Caraii- 
sius,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name, 
Ho  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Alec' tus  ;  but  the  latter, 
soon  after,  was  defeated  and  skiu  in  battle  by  Constan'  tius ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire, 

20.   The  suppression  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt  was  accom- 

1.  ThB  Ccpfi  nre  Cr.risliaiis  -ilf'Si-i-nil/iiils  of  Ihe  :ii;i-:.';:i;  r'.i;jt::ia:n,  lis  liislinij'.iisliral  Trow,  Illy] 
Arabians  and  oilier,  iiiluiljiliilil-!  iii'm.nk-rii  K.;j-|il.  Tfie  .•iiii/stiaiinis  inhabkanla  of  Auyssiuiu, 
In  eastern  Al'ri&J,  limit'?"  Cliri-liani:.,  Ji-.n  i!  hai  Milk'  ii.llJCMi!  fi»-<ir  Llioir  iMUlllcL 

nUira.    Ttie  aioileru,  ti-Jfod  occupies  llio  aile  of  Ihn  ancionl  cilj. 
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plished  by  Diocletian  himself,  who  took  a  terrible  vengeance  upon 
Alexanlria,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proud  cities  of  Busiris  and 
Cop'  tos.'  In.  the  meantime  a  coufedeva.ey  of  five  Moorish1  nations 
attacked  all  the  Uoiua:i  provinces  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westward 
to  Mount  Atlas,  bat  the  barbarians  were  vanquished  by  the  arms  of 
Maxim'  iau. 

27.  Next  commenced  the  war  with  Persia,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Galerius,  although  Dioelei  hiu,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioeh,3  prt- 
pared  and  directed  i.lso  military  operations.  In  the  first  campaign 
the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  on  the  very  ground 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  lu  a  second 
campaign  Galerius  gained  a  complete  \  ietovy  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  which  followed,  (he  eastern  IxumJ'.ti'y  of  the  Itoman 
world  was  extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
part  of  Cardi'tehia,  the  modern  Kurdistan',' 

28.  The  triumphs  of  Diocletian  are  sullied  by  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  (the  tenth  and  hist),  which  ho  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  (.ialerius,  aided  by  the  artifices 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict  of  Diocletian 
against  the  Christians  excluded  them  IVom  all  oliieos,  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  pulled  down,  and  their  sa.ercd  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  such,  a 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


I.  Fo'ir  isiiics  or  Kgyjit  [>orc  ilic  iv 
the  Thobitis,  or  southern  Ussypt,— g 

Upper  Egypt,  fan  nt  the  Nile,  lis  i'avoraijle  situation  lor  coi-uiiicrcc  caused  it  siamn  10  ansa 
■far  IU  destruction  by  Diocletian. 

S.  The  Abort,  whoso  name  is  derived  from  :i  (!mk  won!  iJl'-.n.-as'i  siimifyinl-  "  dark,"  "Ob 
(cure,"  are  natives  of  tlio  norlheril   mast  ol"  Alrlea,  or.  mere  prenerly,  ut  Did  Itoman  Afimri. 

Berbers,  fee.  Tbe  ItliiUern  ,i1nor.»  art'  ileseeinlaiils  <>l"  the  Midori;  Ma'u-llaoiana,  intermixed 
With  Iheir  Arab  conquerors,  anil  ivi:li  lite  remains  <■!'  llio  Van1  dais  who  once  ruled  over  Uio 
country. 

3.  .*>■  tieelt,  once  Eminent  fur  Irs  lieaal;  ami  ifreneio-s,  iv:ia  situated  in  northern  Syria,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  lire  Omit1  les,  (lie*  tin;  Aas/.y,)  Iv.enty  miles  Iroui  ils  enlrnncc  into  llio  Medi- 
terranean. An'tioch  was  the  ciipiiul  of  Hie  Jlntcileaian  kingdom  ef  Syria;  and  about  the 
year  lij  U.  C.  Hie  conij-.lei.ta  of  Poiii|X'i  bronchi,  it,  ivi:l,  II, e  wlinio  ill'  Syria,  under  the  control 
Of  the  Romans.  It  was  lmi!{  [lie  centre  or  an  extensive  innuneris',  [lie  residence  of  [ho  gay 
ernorof  Syria,  !hc  frequent  report  ol'  tlio  Reman  emperor.,  ami,  v.iiil  te  Koine,  the  most  cele- 

planted  there  the  doctrines  of  Unisliaiii:.  ;  and  "lim  dis;ri-;ies  v.cre  ealled  Christiana  first  in 
An'  tloeh."— Ami,  xi.  W.    {Map  No,  VII.) 

4.  Kurditiim;  comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  tlio  Tigris,  is  elaimed  partly  by  Turkey 
■nil  partly  by  I'ersia.  Il  is  the  country  of  this  Kurds,  in  whose  chancier  the  love  of  lliuft  and 
Wlgiodatfo  is  a  marked  feature;  lint,  at  ;  1.0  same  time,  ivlien  lisileil  by  travellers  they  exercise 
he  tnjst  generous  iiuspital  ly,  and  i/i'Len  tree  i  ainUinie  presents  .'a  liieir  departing  Buesls, 
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29.  Durijg  tea  years  the  persecution  continued  with  scarcely  miti- 
gated horrors ;  and  such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death  that 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that,  they  had  extinguished 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  purity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  survived,  and  in  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  tiie  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  yours.  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Nicomcdia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  voluntarily  laid  down  the  sceptre, 
and  retired  to  private  life  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maxim' ian,  accord- 
ing to  previous  agreement,  performed  a  .similar  ceremony 

at  Milan.      (May  1st,  305.)      Gal er ins  and  Constat/  tius     ltlvi  AND 
were  thereupon    acknowledged  sovereigns ;   and   two  sub-      cosbtah'- 
ordiastes,   or   Caesars,  were   appointed   to   complete  the 
system   of  imperial   government  which   Diocletian    had   established. 
But  this  balanoc-of-power    system    needed   the   firm    and    dexterous 
hand  of  its  founder   to   sustain  it ;   and  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 

31.  One  year  after  the  abdication  of  the  sovereigns,  Cons  tan' tius 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  Con'- 
stantine  emperor.  In  a  short  time  the  empire  was  divid-  ^j,  oosr. 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con' stantine  lived  to  stantini!. 
see  them  destroyed  in  various  ways;  and,  eighteen  years  after  his 
accession,  having  overcome  in  battle  Lie-in'  Ins,  the  last  of  his  rivals, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Sco(huid  to  Kurdlslau',  and  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Mount  Atlas  -in  Africa.  flalerius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con' stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
During  one  of  his  campaigns  (A.  I>.  3Ui)  he  Is  said  to  have  seen  a 
miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  following  words  :■:.  (.'reek,  '■•  By  this  conquer."  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :"  in  his  last  battle  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  tho  emblem  of  the 
cross  that  was  opposed  lo  the  symbols  of  paganism  ;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  night  of  blood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Ksman  world  was  deei 
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33.  The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine,  after 

he  had  restored  the  outward  unity  of  l-he  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  whom  lie  severely  chastised ,  his  domestic 
difficulties,  in  which  lie  showed  little  of  the  character  of  a  Christian; 
and  the  establishment,  at  Uyzan' tium,  of  the  new  eapital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  afterwards  called  CtH'sUiii.ihwpk,  from  its  founder. 
The  motives  whieh  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choice  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a.  spot  which  seemed  formed  h\  nature  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  where 
lie  was  execrated  for  abandoning  {ho  religion  of  his  forefathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  sent,  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  the 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  si 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  eireuni stances,  of  Eastern  g 
istratcs  were  accurately  divided  hiio  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  established,  ail'iough  {!ie  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'- 
stantine,  an  he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  went  back  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Con' stantine,  Constan'  tins,  and  Con' stans.  and- Ins  two  nephews, 
Drdmatius  and  Han  nib  alliums.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Con' stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicoinedia,  ;:t  the  age  of  sixty-throe 
years.     (A.  D.  337.) 

35.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among  so  many  rulers  in- 
volved  the    empire   in  frequent,   insurrections  and   civil  wars,  until, 

ixm.  cox-  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan' 
stan'tiubil  t-[us_  or  Oou.st:i:i'  tlus  11.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rivals 
overcome,  and  several  usurpers  vanquished,  was  left  in  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Frank1;,  Saxons,'  Aleman'  ni, 
and  Sarmatians,  while  the  Persians  continued  to  harass  the  Eastern 

1.  Tlie  Setavs  ivor*  a  n ''" l'-l '■■  '>'  (a-mariy.  ivlios;  original  wills  a;>|io:n-  tn  Imvc  been  on  the 
neck  of  she  Cimljric  ricniii'ii!:],  (now  Ifeuiiinr!;,}  bi-i-.'oeu  tlin  I- Hie  an;!  the  Bailie,  anil  embrao 
ingllii!  present  Stew  id;  and  lloL-ldn.  (Maj)  Ni>.  .XVII.)  Tuu  ffarly  Siraumni  o  nation  of 
fishermen  iillll  jalralc* ;  OiuJ  it  appear.  Ilia!  aCer  liicy  laid  eslenikil  llieir  depredations  to  11:0 
Bonstiof  Britain  aiul  cas'.C'it  aa-l  init'liorn  ll-ml.  nMiur-rous  ainiliar.es  from  Ihe  aliorea  or  Ihe 
Bailie  joined  (horn,  am!.  i!nidu:il:y  cwili«nn;..'  ni-.li  ll::.-oi  in!"  a  national  Ijoily,  accepted  the  nmne 
and  itie  laws  of  the  Savons.  In  Die  early  pan  of  tin;  1if.li  eoaUiry,  Oie  Sa.ums  were  conversed 
to  ChrfMiiiiiil)'  >>?  'I'"   K-'ioali  iiiiw'oiiiirits;  an:l  l.all  a  cennifv  later  they  had  obhdncd  n />ep 
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provinces.  While  Constan'  tius  was  sustaining  a  doubtful  war  in 
the  East,  Lis  cousin  Julian,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  title  of  C:esar,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  hy  his  victorious  legions  in  Gaul.  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  boih  sides  ;  but  the  iloman  world  was  saved  from 
tbp  calamities  of  the  struggle  by  the  sudden  death  of  Constan'  tiufl. 
.  (4.  D.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  ihe  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps 
frig  from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-  Kv[v 
able  and  shining  qualities,  and  liis  application  to  business  ji 
was  intense.  He  reformed  mnnerijus  abuses  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but,  in  the  groat  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  shoved  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Greeiau  philosophy  at 
Athens,  Julian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  ,!j;;;ii;sr.  the  Christians,  ho 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  effort  he  was  partially  successful;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  •'  apostate  emperor"  were  ably  refuted  by 
St.  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Julian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  How  to  Cbristi. 
unity,  by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  falsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
fathers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under, 
taking,  both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair, 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  firs  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  those  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abuo 
dantly  attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon  Jcru. 
salem.     The  most  powerful  monarch   of   the  earth,  stimulated  hy 

IS 
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prido,  passion  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  zealous  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  found  all  bis  efforts 
vain,  because  l!  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  a 
"  40.  During  the  same  year  in  winch  Julian  I'lttempted  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  largo  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Persian  monarch  made  overtures  of  peace 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Julian  dismissed  them  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  intended  speedily  t.o  visit  the  court  of  Persia.  Tie 
inarched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles,  but  being  led  .astray  in  f.Uc  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  I  o  yrea!  distress  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  Jrilian  himself, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  lioiuaris,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  lie  died  the  same  night,  spending 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  .Julian,  (lie  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
extinct ;  and   the  empire  was  loft  without   a  master  and  without  an 

siv.  heir.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  .Jovian,  who  had  bold 
jo'vian.  some  important,  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.  The  first  care  of  Jovian  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor- 
able peace,  by  which  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  .several  fortified  cities  in  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  On  his  arrival  at  An' tioch,  Jovian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  apdnst  the  Christians.  Soon 
lifter,  while  on  his  way  (o  Constnniimiple,  be  was  found  dead  m  hia 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
tamos  of  burning  charcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 

42.  After  an   interval  of  ten   days.  Talent  in'  Ian,  the  commander 

C;f  the  body  guard    at  the   time  of  Jo-,  rau's   death,  was 

bmth'ian    elected  emperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  witf 

and         himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  Talons, 

upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 


to.  The  probablo  espial 

t  ion  of  the  remarkable    :"-i'  I'::i:-  alUmdira;  '.be  attempt  Df  Jtllian  to 

rebuild  the  temple,  is,  111 

Mid  sroi^i!  (he  ruins  of  tl 

teaipiu.  wb.cli  ba>l  Ux-ri  i.i.:- '.■■.-..■.:  .hiring  upcriml  uf  tbreo  hundred 

yean,  had  become  filled  v 

Mb  i  nil  a  mm  able  air,  -.vhl.-h:  ^:.];'ii!:  :i:c  iV.'iii  '.lie  t-jrebesof.be  work- 

men,  repelled,  by  terrific 

xplosions,  those  who  iiilempU'd  rn  e\plm-c  ibe  ruins.     Froraosimj. 

tarcninolcrriUIcacciden 

sometimes  oecur  in  dceplj-exeavoted  mines.— Sec  jailntan'!  JWlej 
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provinces,  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the  conjnes  of  Persia  ;  while 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  extensive  territory  reaching  fiom  the 
extremity  of  Greece  to  the  wall  of  Scotland,  a  ml  from  the  Litter  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  This  was  the  final  division  of  the  Roman 
world  into  the  Easier)  and  Western  Kinpire.  The  capital  of  the 
former  was  established  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan, 
The  city  of  Rome   had   long  boon  failn.g   into  neglect  and  msiguifi- 


43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  tho 
inroads  of  the  barbarian   tribes  upon  the  northern  and 

eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexatious  barbarian 
and  formidable  than  ever.  The  Piets  and  SooLs'  ravaged  "koabs. 
Britain;  the  Saxon::  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas;  tho 
German  tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gaul;  and  the  Goths 
crossed  tho  Danube  into  Thrace;  but  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Valentin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians at  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
feeble  counsels  of  his  brother  Valens. 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  375) 
Valens  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Goths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  had  been  subverlod  by  the  Huns,  a  tierce  and  warlike  race 
of  savages,  till  then  unhuow-n,  who  coming  from  the  I'hist,  and  crossing 
tho  Don  and  tho  sea  of  Azof,  had  driven  before  thum  the  European 
nations  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.  The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 
from  the  Roman  government  prole!.-!. ion  against  [.heir  ruthless  in- 
vaders; and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  hods  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  tho  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths.  pressed  forward  by  tho  an- 
relenting  Huns,  appeared  on  the  banhs  of  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  same  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen  ;  and 
when  their  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  In 
their  hands,  and  established  a  hostile  camp  on  tho  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  theL' 
forces   under  their  ab-.c  general  Frit'  igi-m,  and  raising  the  standard 

1.  Tile  Pied  were  siCnle  L;>n'.:in  r:u:i',  fum-l  fur  ll;i;;r!!irirLii;:[i:i'.-<s?cii(!i!iii(>iis  L«l«  lite  cmmlrj 
KWlhofUiein.  Till-  S.MS  n*  ill"  i  u  (JiiluiLmiiaii  »',  wh'.i  sin.-  I.if!k-v<j:l  in  lisiic  vi.me.  uriuin- 
Olly,  fnilll  Sjmlll  into  !rel.-!inl,  iv!iini;-(i  lliiir  iKisini  over  iisln  SuiiUml.  Tilt-  jjjiwhie  ilusuewi 
BDlaof  Hie  jttideiit  Scitc'n  Mi:  l.ic.'.cicl  10  (us  ihe  csi-l.,  ;i-  lli^ilunilerrt,  wliu  spent  Uto  Er» 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mac' cdon,  and  Thes'  saly,  and  earned 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  AdrLnmjji'fv  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Valeria  him' 
eelf  was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

40.  Gratian,  ttie  son  of  Valentin'  ian,  and  his  successor  in  tho 
'Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  oi 

gua'tum  Valens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 
asd  death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.      Too  weak  to  avenge 

his  fate,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  akne 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theodd- 
sius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  Lira  the  government  of 
the  East,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.  Theodosius,  by 
his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  the 
icourge  of  barbarian  warfare.  The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  their 
great  leader  Frit'  igern,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  counsels; 
and  while  some  of  them,  falling  hack  into  their  forests,  carried  their 
conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  language,  and 
lent  to  the  Konian  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Tiicmh'isiris.  Gratian  perished 
sxix.  vm,-  in  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  imus,  governor 
estis'ian  ii.  0f  l';",tain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Gaul, 
Valentin' ian  ll.,  who  succeeded  Gratian,  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  tho  court  of  Theodosius ; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Max' imus, and 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Gaul  Abrogas'  tes,  and  the  revolt  which  he 
excited,  (A.  1).  Mli2.)  again  called  for  the  interference  of  Theodosius 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  tho  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  tiliib,  into  the 
xsx   110NO>.  hands  of  one  individual.     (A.  D.  394.)     Theodosius  died 

niufl  a>-o  four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 
arca  oies.  npf,,,  |,:s  yomigoss.  sou.  llonorius,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  ths  eldest,  Arcadius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  .Idriaaiplr,  one  of  the  most  iinp.-.rliuil  r::  ie.'  nf  "I'lii-nee,  slnod  on  tl)R  left  bunk  of  Iho  rivei 
Hebrils,  nniv  Die  Jlttritzx,  in  »]»'  til'  il.c  I'iclicsl  :;ml  lineal  ]>kiin->  nf  l:ie  world,  mis  hundred  mul 
thirt.vJonr  miles  norlh-Msl  frjra  (;o!ialiiiiliiin;.le.  u  win  Ibumlei!  by  mil  n.imed  aller  Ilie  em. 
cwof  Adrian,  allhimisli  in  curly  tiiuoH  a  ainull  riiriieiiiii  vill:u;e  fsisictl  llierfc  calleil  Uskudunia. 
II  is  now  111*  KKuml  cily  in  Hie  Tnrkiali  cni|iire,  c-jiiluLiiLt.)  u  |ni]>u!ii.ii>r  ol  uol  less  than  On* 
kundred  iliouwiid  auuS*.    {.Var  .No.  VII.) 
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48.  The  civil  wars  ;hat  followed  the  accession  of  the  new  empe- 
ror  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  more  important  events  of  new  bar- 
barian invasions.  Scarcely  Ii;ni  XUod6?ius  expired,  when  the  Gothic 
nation,  guided  by  the  bold  a::d  artful  genius  of  Al'arie,  AL, 

who   had  learned    his   lessons  of  war    in    the    school  of     mc  the 
Frit'igorn,  was  a-giilii.  in  anus.      After  nearly  all  Greece        m'"' 
had   been   ravaged   by  the  invader,   Stil'  ielio,   the   able   general  of 
Honor ius,  came  to  its  assistance  ;  but  Al'  aric  evaded  him  by  passing 
into  Epirus,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps/  advanced 
toward  Milan.      {A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Honoring  Scd  from  bis  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,3  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stil'  icho  ha^tmied  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  suddenly  falling  upon  the  (Jo  (.lis  in  (.heir  camp  at  Pollen'- 
*ia,"  routed  them  witli  (Treat  sLiuirl.ter,  released  in  any  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  m;ij;tnlieeut  spoils  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta ;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  Al'  aric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
undaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  Lustily  collected  his  shattered 
army,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbariana 
from  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  ITuiidrius  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induced  the  utiwai'likc  emperor  lo  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Haven'  na,*  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

I.  Augustus  divided  Ilia  Alpine  chain, 


iGnlfof  Genoa  to  l 

he  Aitriiil'- 

ma;  of  which  the  Jut: 

in  range,  termlin.tl, 

■3  St.  lllyi'- 

.tide  of  (he  river  1W 

™,  flmr  IfcMn) 

in  Ligiifii, 

nty-five  miles  to  the  hid 

th-cstsl  of  Turin." 

(0,M™,ii, 

stands  near  tlie  site  t 

■f  Iho  sneiont  city." 

-(.■™,«r:r'. 

El.)    "The  modern  villa 
Italy,  I.  &. 

Of  Strabo  til-    marshes   tiad  finally  increase J,   seacard,  owing  lo  the  accumulation   of  mud 
biotlghldow     by  (lie  I'o  ami  other  rivers.     In  ll.e  lalier  1iii-.es  or  I  bio  republic  It  win  the  smUJ 

from  the  old  town.  Inn  in  no  very  Ions  lime  liiis  was  Ihttiil  up  alfo,  and.  "us  curt;1  83  llietlilh  or 
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the  eighth  century,  was  considered  ;ih  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Honoring  were  not  without  founda- 
tion; for  scarcely  hail  ,VI'  aric  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, consisting  of  Vandals,'  SuevI,'' Burgun' dians,1  Goths,  and 
Alani,  and  number  in;:  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  under  the  eonnnaml  of  Kaiia.;.f;ii3"i.i,  poured  down  upon  Italy. 

51.  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  fro  in  the  provinces  foi 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrusted  to  the  counsels 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  icho.  The  barbarians  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, tho  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  and  were  allowed  hy  the 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  sloge  to  Florence,1  when,  .securing  all  the  passes, 
he  in  turn  blockaded  the  besiegers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famine, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  The 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  hy  the  execution  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vast  host  that  had  accompanied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

several  miles  in  exlenl,  I'vnr  rin  ■::l.i::,,'-i'.'  :o|.i-.-.:il.'.  n.'r.i-s:  r.iin  rliia  aieaim  Irliiriir  lit  cosily 
c.ii:ir.lnii  i.r  .l.vl, -:...'.!   n:i   tho  :i|.;:iv.  cli  <•!"  a  lms:ilo  .'>ruiy.     Hijin^  :.|'ut'v:-ii  fir!  i]i^<l,  it  was  a 

capital  of  Italy,  and  succi-ssivoly^c  rc=-|loiiMon!..riu"i'.i-,  Valentin- inn,  Udoacer,  Tlieoif  ortc. 

Hid  ia  chiefly  deserving  of  ikiLLit  for  its  mil  norm  is  archilcc'iiral  remains,     (jlfeji  No.  Vlf  I.) 
1.  ran' dais,  tttp.  2in. 
3.  Tlie  Suimverc  0  people  of  eastern  <rfnnany  who  finally  sclllcil  in  and  gave  their  llama 


,  who  Don  In 

i  traced  1 

Ulllk    tO  111B   llilll 

ks  nf  thi>.  Ulio, 

Driven 

pressed  apa 

man'  ni,  with  * 

horn  111 

i-.«l  hy  floni,; 

ins,  tho  1 

.  the  K 

x  tending : 

the 

io  Shine 

116,89, 

per  Jul  inns. 

large  p 

thai 

rii.nv  id,:;:.!.. 

tn,  wbicli,  as  early  as.  tt 

■a  year 
at  Ly. 

m£ 

.  known 

JmlI"o^'  a,"' 

x«nd"ta 

i-ir'  IhaiK  i:U 

mplelely 

f™ 

■,;;h.  :.v  -.lic^: 

a  of  *lo 

yis,  after  Clovis 

aken  Ly. 

iiinLi  linio  rrlaim 

id  by  the 

powerful  dukedom,  al 

ternardi 

Burgundy,  now  divided 

4.  porfflitc.Canelein.lyFioroTiti^Isa  city  of  central  Huly  on  tiio  river  Amo,  (anciently  Arnus,) 

•mo  hundred  and  einblyseviin  miles  li.irlh-iicsl  lra.ii  Home.  I -.  .jive.-s  i'aliral  distinction  to  Sylla, 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  oniony.  In  tin,  rei^n  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  ]irincipt>l  cities  of 
Italy.  In  541  It  was  nhnlai  wiioNj  ihiKlri.ye.l  by  Tolil.i,  king  nf  Urn  (,'oais,  but  was  restored  bj 
(Jhnrlemagne,  after  which  il  was,  for  a  long  tiuta,  the  chief  ci;y  of  one  tjftlie  most  famous  of  the 
Italian  republics.  It  is  in™  the  cufiiml  nf  the  l-tiii-.I-.i -ic.liy  of  yv«r™,  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  ancient  Jiirlivia.  \\",-]i  a  |ii'jii.ja!i:'ii  "'  nuc  hundred  ll.i.iisaiid,  il  bears  the 
pspeel  of  a  city  filled  -.villi  nnhlcs  an;l  '.heir  i.hjinealic-—  :i  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces 
It  litis  produced  more  celebrated  men  limn  any  other  cily  (if  Italy,  or  [lerhtiris  of  Europe 
among  whom  may  ho  specified  Ran' le,  Feirareli,  llm-cm™  l.orcn-w  Ho  Medici,  Galileo 
Michel  An'  nelo,  Macc'ilavelli.— tlie  Pones  Leo  X  and  XI,  and  Clement  VII,  Vill,  and  XII, 
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52.  Two  years  after  the  groat  victory  of  Sril' kbo,  that  minister, 
whose  genius  might  have  delayed  the  fall  oi'  ilic  empire,  was  treach' 
crously  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworthy  Hon6- 
rius.  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  lo  repent  of  his  guilty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  o( 
the  families  of  the  barbarisms  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
Al'aric  to  avenge  the  s.laughiei'  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  Al'  ario  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
liopeless  siege  of  Raven'  na  marched  direct  to  Rome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  sis  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
tho  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  1  he  siege  had  been  protracted 
until  the  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
and  thousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  lire  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Roman.-  sough;  lo  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  arie  were,  at  lns.t.  oil  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  city,  all  the  rich  an3  precious  movables,  and  ail  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  aslted,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"     "  Your,  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror, 

54.  The  stern  demands  of  Al'  ario  wore,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Home  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandize. 
Al'aric  retired  to  winter  iji.iavte.rs  in  Tuscany,'  but  as  Honor  ins  and 
bis  ministers,  enjoying  tire  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications 
of  Raven' na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  tho  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  He 
then  conferred  tire  .sovereignly  of  tire  empire  upon  At' talus,  prefect 
of  tho  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  bis  nego- 
tiations with  Honorius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for.  plunder  and  ;e- 
tenge,  appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome;  treason 
opeu  :d  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 


tM'is:'.,  aiiJ  Sleimn:  in   1.131   II 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Goths  spared  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  his  countrymo].,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians  ;  but  Homo  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  wns  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  un- 
willing that  Rome  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  sis 
days  he  abandoned  the  eiry,  arid  lock  (he  road  to  southern  Italy.  Aa 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  subju- 
gating Africa,  his  conquests  wore  terminated  by  a  premature  death, 
{A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet," 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Romans  migiil  never  leave  the  place  of  his  sepulture, 

56.  After  the  death  of  Al'aric,  the  Goths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  lar.cr,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  cast  of  Gaul. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  (lie  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  and  enable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Plots  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to* tire  Angles1  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  (be  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing back  the  Pie  is  a:id  .Scots,  turned  their  arms  nearest  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  filially  established  iliemselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
Gothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  llie  red  mi!  ion  of  S  pa  in,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertihi  province  of  Andalusia,1 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'- 

jjjpjn        serie,  and,  in   the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

valentin'-    capture  of  Carthage,"the   eon  quest  of  the  Roman  prov- 

lflN  "'■      inces  of  northern  Africa.     (A.  D.  439.)     Honorius  was 

already  dead,  and  bad  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

xxxin       only  six  years  of  age.     In  the  meantime  At' tila,  justly 

ooiniuESTS    called  the    "scourge  of  God  "  for   the   chastisement   of 

of  ai  tjw,.    jjie  lii.iKiu.fi  race,  ha.d  become  tiro  leader  of  the  Ilunuish' 

hordes.      He  rapidly   extended   Ids   dominion  over   all  the  tribes  of 

Germany  and   Scytbia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  Theodosita, 

h  kingdoms  of  Sertda, 


1.  Angles.    From  Iheiu  Ihe  English  hn 

ve  derived  their  name. 

H.  Aixibtoain,  !"  called  from  the  Van'  i 

Cor'  dovo,  Jieu,  and  Granada.    It  ia  [1 

Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  Hum,  when  first,  known,  in  the 

umlury  before  the  Chi 

borders  of  ihe  Caspian  sea.    Tlie  power 

of  the  Hnna  fell  with  A 

■tier  dispersed.    The  ]>resen[  Hungnrl'. 

Turkiali,  Slavonic,  and  German  rjtes. 
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tbo  emperor  of  tho  East,  in  three  bloody  battles,  and  after  ravaging 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  pursued  Lis  des<jl;i.',ing  march  west- 
ward  into  Gaul,  but  was  defen.',ed  hv  tic  Romans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  (he  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.1  (A.  D.  451.)  The  nest 
year  the  Duns  ptmretl  like  a  ton-cut  upon  .Italy,  ami  spread  their 
ravages  over  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  tho  origin  of  the 
Venetian  republic:/  whie-h  was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  nod  at 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58,  The  death  of  the  Tlunnie  chief  see.;;  after  (Ins  inroad,  the  civil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns,  might,  have  afforded  tho  Rtimans  an  opportunity  of  escap 
ing  from  the  ruin  which  imperilled  over  them,  if  (hoy  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  naiior.L'.l  honor,  lji.il  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  t'leir  midst  as  eont'odorates  and  allies; 
and  these,  courted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  became, 
ere  long,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditions;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Rome  itself  was  Sxsiv.  toe 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,  vandals. 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen'  seric,  who  had  boon  invited  across  tbo 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  ivhieli  a  llonnm  princess0-  had 
received  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  D.  455.) 

(Oman,  ill.  34(1.)  Ill  (bo  buttle  of  Minions  (ho  nations  from  II 
fOll.LjLll  together;  ;i!id  Lilt-  il'lillhi'r  ■f  I  he  Ii:i|-||;ii-|.lii*  slain  h.'S  III'.- 

CH8  hundred  ind  sixty-tiro  tbonsi-.nd  to  tlircc  hundred  thousand. 

built  on  .1  cluster  t'f  ii  istiseriv.is  small  islands  in  a  shallow  but  e 
western  parlor  the  Adriar  ic.  north  of  the  I'm  and  (he  Adlge,  at 
Ia;u3.    It  is  divided  into  e.io  princ^i!  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  c 

In  tho  cily,  (he  celebrated  Hialiv.  Venice  Is  trine  iscd  by  narrow  hmos  instead  of  streets,  sel- 
dom inure  Ihan  live  or  six  feet  in  width  i  but  the  er.md  [li-iro^igJilarRa  arc  the  canals;  Olid 
gondolas,  or  r;i!l!!l  bouts,  are  the  universal  siihsliliile  fur  carriages. 

Venice  grail  Llully  liefiiain  a  wealthy  and  powerful  in  li-[K';iikim  nominercinl  city,  rnainLlhring 
lis  freedom  ngulnsl  Charl-.-r.:i:'i:e  ;iuil  lii-  si;i-i-i's=ois,  ami  yield  In:;  n  merely  nominal  alleg'  ince 
lothe  Greek  emperors  uf  Cnhstatn.iaoph:.  Towards  ;ln-  uu.lili;:  of  tho  fifteenth  eenlnry  (be  re- 
public was  mistress  of  several  populi.ns  provinces  in  I.otn  hardy,— of  Crate  and  Cyprus— of 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Cri-iv.fi,  ami  mosl  of  the  isies  -.if  the  .'l,.o:ia  son;  and  it  continued 
to  engross  the  principal  Ini'le  In  Itaslern  |ivoduivs,  till  tin'  ilisi-oi-ory  of  a.  ronle  to  India  by  (he 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  turned  tins  Iralliii  into  a  new  ehiuim'l.  l-'ri.m  this  period  Venice  nipullf 
dec'ined.  Stripped  of  ii.iliipeu-.loui-i.'  and  ivoallh,  she  »n  enjoys  only  a  precarious  existence, 
and  is  slo'.vl;  siulili:.:  Into  !l;e  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (.lf,-i;y  No,  VIII.) 

a.  Eudox' i.i,  tbe  widow  of  Valemin'  Ian  III.,  bad  1*611  compelled  to  marry  Mex'lmus,  tbt 
nmrterer,  and  successor  in  the  empire,  of  ber  late  bush  and,  and  it  was  she  who  i  jvlied  It* 


branch  of  Hie  Peine 

.nlnetj. 

n  libcinis.    II  is  sit 

■  as  llie  Cntnliuiniai 

.  fields, 

(JUaJ.  No.  XIII.) 

lulls,  A.  D.  453.    Tb 
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59.  After  tlio  withdrawal  of  the  Tan' dais,  which  occurred  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian  III.,  Av'  itus,  a  Gaul,  was  installed 

xxxv.  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  humane 
ay' mis.  Thood'oric,  king  of  the  Tis'igoths;  hut  he  was  soon  do- 
Mwo  bias.  p0gelj  ky  Hie'  imer,  the  Gothic  oommander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  450.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Majdrian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Rio'  iraor;  but  his 
Tirtnes  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years.     (A.  D.  431.) 

60.  Ric'imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  Great;; res,  Severus,  to 
xzxTi.       tbc  nominal  sovereignty;   but  he  retained  all  the  powers 

SEvfiBUs.  0f  state  in  his  own  hands.  Annually  the  Tan'  dais  from 
Africa,  having  now  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessela  or  fleets,  which 
spread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  port  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  applica- 
tion for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  Bent  from  Constantinople  to  Car. 
thago.  But  the  aye  J  Gcu'serie  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  niyht,  destroyed  by 
tire  almost  (he  entire  fieel  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,"-  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  arms  in  their  bauds,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,'  they  overcame  the  little  re- 


are  GMliic  ;  :md  it  is  !>elii!ve:I  [Jul: 
pciipic,  wlm  (ILailnined  Uiis  use  of  a 
tin  j'liy  li'r  ii;ii?,  unr  rC'.iu'U.  i'"r  * 
'cr^uily  :  ;]:■.'  sick  iLijil  Hil:  :\:4cd  w. 

Her'  nil.  Unmet  brave  ami  fbrmld 

bloid  ;  .'nail  llic;  ?<:c;ii  !i"L  :■..■  mi:c. 
na  h.jnl  :..  live  :i[Lll  '!iu  I:.'  ;l1-I-.i\-  v,  i.l. 
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Sistance  that  was  offered  (hem  ;   and  the  t-onancvor.  abolishing  the  im- 
perial titles  of   Csesar  and  Augustus,  firocliiiuicd   him- 
self king  of  Italy.     (A.   D.   476.)      The  Western  era-  X**IswxTr 
plre  of  the  Romans  was  subverted:   llfim:vn   ghn'v   had    the  wbst- 
passcd  away:   lioman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  pos- 
sessed the  city  of  Uoniulus  ;  and  a  barbarian  occupied  the  palace  of 
the  Cassars. 
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Thcod'oric  TrcalinentofliiH  I!u:iwt.  mi:!  barbarian  fiilijects.— 7.  Ileneral  prosperity  of  his  reir-rj. 
Extent  of  his  empire.  Tins  Oa1  trei;riitli  niul  Vis' in01.li  nations  attain  divided.— H.  The  successors 
nf  Theod'  oric    The  emperor  of  the  Kast.-  0.  The  bb«  of  Justik' i«n.    Stale  of  the  kingdom. 

Persian  war.— Ill  Jmlirf  inn's  armies.     Absence  of  in ■;■  spirit  anions;  lUe  people— 11.  At 

rfcan  war.  Firsl  expedition  of  Belisariiis,  and  overthrow  of  t!io  kingdom  of  the  Van' dais, 
FnteofGellraer.  HiaViin-.lursiiHjccls.-ri  Sicily  subdued.  IMIisaritis  advances  into  Ibily. 
Besieged  In  Korne.-13.  Tlie  Gothic  kin-  Vil'  irji-s  sin-renders.  Final  redaction  of  Italy  by 
Nar'  sea.— M.  Second  '•■ur  Willi  Persia.  I3..rl.ariau  invasion  repelled  by  Noli  sarins.  Mournful 
Hue  of  Beiisiritis.  Uoalli  and  diameter  of  Jualiri'  iuri.— 1.1.  Mia  retail,  wiiy  memorable.  It« 
brightest  ornament.  Remark  of  (Sibbnn.  History  of  the  "Pandora  and  Code."— 1C.  Subse- 
quent history  of  the  Eaale.ru  empire.  Invasion  o(  Italy  by  ihe  I,. in  hards.— 17.  The  Loitumi 
MOKinciiv.  Its  extent  and  diameler,  IS.  Period  of  general  repo-v  lliroughout  Western 
Europe.  Evenla  In  Ibe  East.— 1(1.  Tl.c  darkness  '.bat  reals  upon  European  hialory  at  litis 
period,     lieiunrk  of  sism.italL.     Tin;  da'.vniim  liilit  Ironi  Arabia. 

SO.  TiibS.B«cknF..1ti'ihi;.  History  (.f  '.be  Arai;ians.-i!l.  Ancient  relit;inh  of  the  Arabs.  Bo- 
Ngn'oustolcralion  in  Arabia.  |.l  adaisni.  The  Mairiau  Idoialry..— S2.  Mahomet  bet-ins  lo  preucb  a 
new  religion—  23.  The  declared  medium  a!  divine  onniuiiailr'mioii'.viUi  liiul.  Ileolared  origin  of 
Ibe  Koran.— SI.  Tbo  materials  of  Hie  Koran.     Chief  poinis  of  Moslem  failb.    Punishment  of  Ihe 

wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Encctsollhe  [irodcsl nan  doclrino  of  Mahomet..    Practical  pari 

of  Hie  new  religion.  .Miracles  allribU'Cd  to  Muhomel.  [alcivny— 2.1.  beginning  of  Mahomet's 
preaching.  Thellesira.-W.  Mr.  home',  a;  Median.  [Medina.  1  Processor  Hie  new  religion  Ihnmgll 
out  all  Arabia.  [Mussulman. J-27.  The  nposlasy  Ihn'.  followed  Mahomet's  death.  Itestoraliou  ol 
religious  lull IV .-26.  Sarucea  con.p.Os's  ill  Persia  and  Syria.  ;Suracens.  ISoirah.J-29.  Con. 
linen  of  all  Syria.  [Eiuessn.  liaalbec.  V,  a- rut  ad;.  Aleppo.] -3 1).  Conquest  of  Persia,  and 
expiration  of  Ibe  dytiusly  of  llie  Sasamf  i.be.  ;<'adesiah.  Keviov.-  of  Persian  History.]— 31. 
Conquest  of  Egvpt.  llW-ic;i.ia  i.f  the  AlojaiidKan  library,  -il'i  Death  of  Omar.  CuliphahS 
of  Olhrnnn. -33."  Military  ovea'.a  of  Ihe  reign  of  (Lhruan.  [Uhodca.  Tripoli.]  Cullman's  sue 
■esaors.     Conquest  of  Carlhuge,  and  nil  norlhcrn  Abaca.  --HI.   Inlroduclioi,  ol  llio  Saracens  11  do 

da.J-W   s'a-r*e   t  "   "    [T     Pyrenees. —17  Over 
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tbroir  of  Hie  Saracen  II 
—3*.  The  Kaslcrn  Sat; 
the  ceiiiral  Mliji!i;ilo.-:il>.  Tim  power  ibml  ae<t  prominently  ot 

10.  Mumjhchv  of  the  Fra'KS  :  lw  origin.  [Tonrnay.  Cambray.  Terouane.  Coltgnn.] 
Clovis.  E.lenl  of  His  monarchy.  [Soissons.  Paris.]— II.  nelisions  character  of  Clovts.  [Ill 
barbarities— 12.  The  des<-en latr.a  of  Cloi'is.  U-.'jal  m i:rilr.!r.-*-  ki'iems.  Charlea  Mancl. 
Pepin,  Ihe  first  monarch  of  the  Oarlovinsian  dynaj'.y.  IPapal  anlhoriiy.j_13.  The  reign,  and 
the  c.harpcler,  of  Pepin.  Ilia  di vision  of  the  Litirrrl^in. — 11.  firs',  acta  of  the  reiirii  of  Charle- 
magne [The  Loire.]  The  Saxons.  Mo.ivesilia:  :,■■]  '.LurlviVzM^'i.-  h.  iio-L,-|L  .var  aL'aih'.l  IbeM. 
[The  Eloo.]-*i.  Ills  first  imiplimi  into  ilieirlemlory.  LWcser.l  History  of  WiliMml.  Saxon 
rebellion.  Changes  prodn^al  l.y  those  *a.\on  »:ir..- W.  Causes  of  the  war  n'ilh  the  Lombards, 
Overthrow  of  Hie  Lombard  kingdom,  [tleneva.  I'.iv'n.]— IT.  Charlemagne's  expedition  into 
Spain.  [Calnliihia.  Pam  peloid.  t=  :i  ivi.ij!  if  ■  sa.  Roncesvalles-!  —la.  Additional  conipicsla. 
Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  a:  Home.-  4a,  Importance  of  ibis  event.  General  character  of 
the  rei'JIl  of  Charlemagne,  f  Ai\-la-i:hapel]o.]  His  private  life.  Ilia  cruelties.  Concluding 
estl  male.— 5(1.  Canaea  lliut  led  to  Ilic  division  of  tlie  empire  of  ('liar I. :maj:nc,— 51.  [livaaion  of 
the  North  me  a.— ii.  Iln  vases  of  ll.o  Unngnrianj.  The  Saracens  on  tlic  Mediterranean  coasts. 
Changes,  iiml  increasing  confusion,  in  Kisrupcaa  sneiely.    The  Island  of  Britain. 

53.  Enolish  Hlsrouv.  Saxon  coni|ilosts.  Salon  lli;[ilaru!iy.— 54.  Inlraluelion  and  spiead 
If  Chriatinnity.— 55.  Union  of  Hie  Savon  kinidnms.  lleign  of  i'.gborl,  and  ravages  (if  111* 
Northmen.— MS.  The  antecessors  of  Egbert.  Accession  of  Alfred,  Siale  of  Hie  kingdom.— 57. 
Alfred  withdraws  from  public  lile— Uvea  as  a  peasant— visits  ',1a;  Danish  unnp.— .13.  Defeats 
111*  Danes,  and  nvcrlhrnv.s  Iho  Danish  (v.)WiT.  Ilelence  of  the  kiiiL^ilt.-n. — lji>.  Limited  sov- 
ereignly of  Allied.     Danish   invasion  under  lliislings.    'fhe  Danes  withdraw.    Alfred's  power 

1.  The  "  Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurate 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  (bat  dark  and  ¥.  INT[to_ 
gloomy  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  ducioky. 
tbo  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  jioint  wo  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  clearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history/5 

2.  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Western  lloaian  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annals 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilisation  ;  and  during  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  society  which  had  been  Unruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  a::it.;ited,  like 'the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  paused.  It  is  only 
when  the  victors  and  the  vaiii|uis'ted,  iiihiibi  rants  of  the  same  country, 
had  become  fused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  now 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
the  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

a.  "The  ten  ciailuries,  iniio  He  :ii::i  m  ilic  fifteenth,  saem,  In  a  general  point  ol  view,  io  con- 
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affected  by  the  tide,  of  barbarian  conquest ;  hat  that  the  storm  spread 
likewise  over  Ga.vd,  Mp^iii.  Britain,  and  Xovthcvn  Africa;  while  the 
feeble  empire  which  had  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  alone  escaped 
the  general  ruin.  Here  the  majesty  of  Home  was  still  faintly  rep- 
resented by  the  imaginary  successor:;  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  orusades  to  exercise  a  partial  sovereignty 
over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remainder  of  the  Roman  world  exhibited  o;ie  scene  of  general  rum; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  inarched  in  successive  hordes,  their 
route  was  marked  with  bleed  :  cities  and  villages  v 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed;  fertile  and  populous 
converted  into  deserts;  and  pestilence  and  famine,  following  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
frenzy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partial  calm  was  restored,  the 
Saxons,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  bo  in  possession 
of  the  southern  and  more  ferlllo  provinces  of  Britain  :  the  Franks 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Gaul :  the  Huns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  occupied 
Pannonia;  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  from 
northern  Asia,  and  (be  latter  of  Sea.mlimn  ian  origin,  bad  established 
themselves  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces :  and  the  Gothic 
tribes,  after  driving  the  Yan'dal.s  from  Spain,  bad  succeeded  to  tlio 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  change  had  come  over  the 
state  of  Europe  :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilization  re- 
mained; but  now  nations,  new  manners,  new  largiuigos,  and  new 
names  of  countries  were  everywhere  introduced  ;  and  new  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  began  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of  the  nations  of  the 
Roman  world.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
such  a  general  outline,  or  framework,  of  its  annals,  as  will  aid  in  the 

earcb  we   shall  subsequently  make  for   the  seeds  of  older,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  laws,  and  civilization,  of  Modern  Europe. 

5.  After  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,  had  con 
quered  Italy,  he  divided  one  third  of  the  ample  estates  of  the  nobles 

ii  the  mom-  amonS  n's  followers ;  but  although  ho  retained  the  gov- 

auchy  of    ernment  in  bis  own  bands,  be  allowed  the  ancient  forma 

tue  hkk  uli,  0£  administration  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

as  usual  ;   and  after  seven  yearst.be   consulship  was  restoied;   while 
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none   of   the    municipal   or   provincial   authorities   ' 

Odo;icer  made  some  attempts  to  restore  agriculture  in  the  provinces ; 

but  still  Italy  presented  a  sad  prospect  of  misery  ai 

After   a  duration   of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble   mor 

Her'  uli  was  overthrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  The 

disregarding  Lis  plighted  faiih.  caused  his  royal  captivi 

be  assassinated  at  the  dose  of  a.  eon  cilia  lory  banquet. 

G.  Theod'oric,  the  first  of  the  Os' trogoth  kings 
beeu  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at.  the  court  of  Consta: 
times  the  friend,  (he  ally,  and  the  enemy  of  the  imbecile 
monarchs  of  the  Etislcm  empire,  he  restored  peace  to  AKchy  oh 
Italy,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  under  the  ™s  os'teo- 
sway  of  the  barbarian  conquerors.  Like  Odoiicer,  he  in-  0OTH& 
dulged  his  Roman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws, 
language,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  ha 
confided  tho  defence  of  the  State;  a.nd  by  giving  them  lands  which 
they  were  to  hold  on  the  tenure  of  military  .service,  he  endeavored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  ex- 
ercises ami  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'oric  encouraged  improve  men  is  in  agriculture,  revived 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  greatly  increased  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraced 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  adventurers  who  hurt  flocked  from  all  the  sur. 
rounding  barbarous  nations  to  share  tho  riches  and  glory  which 
Theod'oric  had  won.  Theod'oric  reigned  thirty-three  years;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Italy,  but  also  Lower  Gaul,  and  the  old  Roman  provinces  between 
the  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
whom  he  might  have  transmitted  his  dominions;,  his  Gothic  succes- 
sors would  probably  have  had  the  honor  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
tho  West;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  I).  Ci:'Jj)  the  two  nations  of  the  Os'- 
trogoths  and  the  Vis''  igof.hs  were  again  divided;  and  the  reign  of 
tho  Great  Theod'  orie  passed  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaving  no  per- 
manent impression  of  its  glory. 

S.  Seven  Os' troEnth  kings  succeeded  Theod'oric  on  the  throne 
of  Italy  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  Nearly  all  met 
with  a  violent  death,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Justin'  ian,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
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Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  reign  of  that  monarch  is  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Ha  stern  empire;  and  as  it  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  career  of  Theod'  oric  in  the  West,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
occupies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  survey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'orle,  Justin' inn  succeeded 
it  the  ^is  unc'°  ^Ust'»  on  tne  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
eua  of       His  reijiii   is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  "  Era  o. 

iuhtj.i  us.  jus' tininn."  On  his  accession  lie  found  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  factions  ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  country;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Persians.  The  eonelusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person;  and  his  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Iler'uli, 
Van' dais,  and  GjI'is,  and  a  small  number  of  Thraeians  :  the  citizens 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  r.nder  preceding  emperors, 
to  enrry  arms, —a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin' ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt:  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  but  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  are 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  the  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  military 
ambition  of  Justin' ian,  although  Ids  designs  of  conquest  were  con 
eealod  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Van'dal  throne  its 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'  serio.  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Beliaarius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five 
thousand  horsemen,  landed,  in  September  M3,  about  five  days'  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Africans,  who  were  still  called 
Romans,  long  oppressed  by  their  Van'dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisa- 
riiis  as  a  deliverer;  and  Gel'  imcr,  the  Van'  dal  king,  who  ruled  over 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  subjects,  and  who  could  muster  eighty  thou 
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Band  warriors'  of  his  own  ration,  found  hiin.-r-lf  suddenly  alone  with 
Lis  Van' dais  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population.  Twice  Gel'imer 
waa  routed  in  battle ;  and  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
conquered,  and  the  hingdom  of  the  Van'  dais  def tvoved.  Gel'imer 
himself,  having  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galatia,  whore  ample 
possessions  were  given  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  Ms  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  bravest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus 
tin' ian;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'dal  nation  in  Africa, 
being  involved  in  the  convulsions  thai  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  i an  nest  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  a.n,v  in  the  yea)'  r>3't  Bclisarius  land- 
ed iu  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  at  ruy  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  first  campaign  he  subdued  that  island  :  in  the 
second  year  he  advanced  into  southern  Italy,  where  the  old  Iioman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselves 
as  unfavorably  situated  as  the  Van' dais  had  been  in  Africa;  but, 
deposing  their  weak  prince,  they  raised  Vit'igos  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  genera.!  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Beiisarius.  The  latter 
gained  possession  of  Rome,  (Dec.  536,)  where  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths  ;  and  although  lie  made  good  his  de- 
fence, almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per 
ished  by  famine. 

13.  Vit' iges  himself  was  nest  besieged  in  Raven' na,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  surrender  the  ola.ee,  and  yield  hbnsslf  prisoner. 
(Doc.  539.)  ITo  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  -rune rosily  of  Justin'ian, 
wb.0  allowed  him  to  pass  liis  days  in  affluence  in  Constantinople 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian.  however,  haying  recalled  Bclisarius  from 
[taly,  in  a  few  year.s  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway;  but  it  was  over 
a  country  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
552,  Justin'ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  ciimieh  Nar' ses,  wh 
unexpectedly  proved  to  be  an  able  general.  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  the  Os'  tvogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  once  fer- 
tile and  populous  Italy.     (A.  D.  554.) 

H.  In  the  East,  Justin'ian  was  involved  in  a  second  war  with 
Chosroes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the 

1.  Gibbon,  tii.  (S3,  nays  mii>  l>iiml.is<J  anil  listy  tlioimnd  ;  an  J  s=Liininnli,  Fall  of  Iho  Roman 
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Sassanid  dynasty.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  sixteen  years 
(A.  I).  510 — 550)  wi tli  unrelenting  obstinacy  on  both  sides;  but, after 
a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  tlie  two  empires 
remained  nearly  the  same  ns  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  his  old  general  Belisarius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself,  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  strain  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  charging  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to  bo 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  io  be  eojifisiiiueil :  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  eouiiuered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  led  by  a  child,  going  about  with  a  wooden  cup  in  his  hand  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin' ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -three,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  character 
of  Justin' ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities;  for  al- 
though personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  through 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wile  Theodora,  an  unprin- 
cipled woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  committed, 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' Ian  form,;  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Cfesars,  But  his  exten- 
sive conquests  were  not  his  chief  glory  :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  which  has  immortalized  his  memory,  is  his  famous  compi- 
lation of  the  Roman  Jaws,  known  as  the  "  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  "  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  ian,"  says 
Gibbon,  "are  crumbled  into  dust;  but  the  name  of  the  legislator 
is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  ever  lasting  monument,"  To  a  commission 
of  ten  cmiment  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Tribonian,  Jus 
tin' ian  assigned  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  consistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  after  this 
had  been  completed,  to  another  commission  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  which  also  was  Tribiinian,  was  assigned  the  more  difficult 
work  of  searching  nut  the  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  jurispru 
4ance, — of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  useful  in 
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tho  books  if  former  jurisconsults,  and  of  extracting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  laws  from  questions,  disputes,  conjectures,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions  of  tho  Roman  civilians.  Tins  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  after  being  lost  during 
several  centuries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  accidentally  brought  to  light 
in  tho  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  te 
the  revival  of  civilization ;  and  the  digest,  which  Gibbon  has  mad* 
of  it  is  now  received  as  the  test  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.1 

1G.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin' 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  508,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  eose pricing  the  fiercest  arid  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alhoin,  a;;d  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sas- 
ons,  descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  northern  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is  called  Lombardy.  The 
Lombard  monarch)',  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty-one  kings, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  in  any  of  which,       v 

after  enduring  sieges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-  uuibaiui 
ful  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;  but  the  B0M*KCI"r' 
Lombard  dominion  never  embraced  the  whole  peninsula.  Tho 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ie,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  Immediately  surrounding  Haven' na,  together 
with  Rome,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Eastern  or  G  reek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  rule.  The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  fiercer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them  ;  and  they  at  (irst  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians far  harder  taskmasters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders  ;  but 
the  change  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
ts  their  civilization;  and  their  laws,  considered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a.  eoN«idet\dj!e  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality, 

18.  Tho  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
bad  fallen  upon  Western  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settling  upon  Italy  under 
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the  rule  of  the  Lombard  kings:  the  Goths  were  consolidating  their 
power  in  Spain  :  a  stable  monarchy  was  gradually  rising  in  France, 
from  the  union  of  the  Galiio  tribes;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  south  of  Britain.  Tlio  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notice  consist,  of  a  series  of  mars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  arj 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  nir  of  fables,  at  ono 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Kasteru  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians ;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  monarehs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  become  equally 
exhausted;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  I).  (528)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognized  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
Europe,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
documents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
"  A  century  and  a  half  passed  aw:iy:"  says  Sismondi,  "  during  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  conjectures.''1  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  A.rahia  :  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  leikrs  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  guardianship  of  every  civilized  peoplo, 

20.  Turning  from  the  darkness  which  shrouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  remarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens.     In  the  parched, 

vi  the  sandy,  and,  in  great  part,  desert  Arabia,  a  country 
bakacf.n.  nearly  four  times  the  extern  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 
emtjkk.  of  an  original  and  unmixed  rate,  had  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoying  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.  The  descendants  of 
Ishmacl — the  "  wild  man  of  the  ueserl" — have  always  been  free,  and 
Buch  they  will  ever  remain  ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position, 
and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment,  of  prophecy ;  and  although  a 
few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 
subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  country,  is  the  only 
land  in  allantiquity  that  never  bowed  In  trie  yoke  oi'a  foreign  conqueror. 

21.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  Babaism,  or  star-worship, 
which  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  was  corrupted  by  adora- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  images,  which  were  supposed  to  have  some 

8,  SlOTHiiidi,  Fiill  of  [lie  Romjin  Empire,  1.  558. 
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mysterious  affinity  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  had  seven 
temples  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets :  some  tribes  exclusively  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  .Juilais-m11  «m.s  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  Milgiau  idolatry1  of  Persia 
oy  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  nei:  eerily  existed;  and  numer- 
ous refugee  sects  thai  (led  frc:n  the  persecution  of  the  Itoman  empe- 
rors, found  in  tiiit  wild  wastes  of  thut  country  &  ipiiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  JIaliom'  et  or 
Moluua'  rafld,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabiean 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  Sabjcan  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  countrymen.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  incoherence  and  groKsueKB  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — the  invisible,  all  good,  and  all- 
powerful  ruler  of  the  universe.  Aebucvledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  be  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  rs  it  hid  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah, 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahoui'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and  miraculous  ap- 
proval; and  as  the  nymph  Kgeriit  u-;ts  the  tnbistering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gabriel  was  (he  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with   the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

i.  TJ-s  JUigina  (iWui.-ij  coasM.'.i  of  ills  rci'.-ioa-.   l-.rV.vf  avjl  v.oi.iiip  presided  over  by  111* 

Ih«  Meai-i  was  cliviilc-d.    The  J%',  or  uwlse  men,''  h;nl   nol    only  religion,  but  the  higher 

branches  <t[  all  leamirjLr  ;:V.,  in  :  l.o'r  .:l,or^.; ;  ;u-:l  :  I  ■:■-.■  ;■-..,:!  :-.-.i  dil':V"<.,ul  miri?  of  tfivlunlioil, 
flSLm los,'!-,  mid  eno!;a:|-.i:ienr,  fiT  '.lie  Ji'ir[insu-  of  d:-.:ln^::.;  :l.i-  t'll'Llro,  inrloeiieiiLS.  On?  Ji l-<-fliil I L, 
md  calling  Ihe  pasl  to  their  aid.  So  famous  ivere  liisv  dial  liurlr  name  has  been  njiplicti  (o  all 
orders  of  magicians  nml  eiKhan'.ers.  Zoroas1  M,  wlifl  Is  supposed  to  hare  lived  about  tile 
sevenlh  century  before  fin-isl,  reformed  Ihe  Ml  ;i  .1  rol  :;Lo:i,  and  roiuodelled  llio  prieslliood ; 
iiml  liy  some  hi-  is  chilsmIiti'i]  I  bio  r:.ii:i.k-r  of  the  order. 

Tl.c  .Mas'ian  plies'.!  Instill  I  hat  ilse  soils  ore  II piriliiai  (jsH;ii«s  of  lire,  (airlli,  anil  water,— 

lhal  lueie  are  iwo  atilruj'tuislic  po-.vers  in  on  I -ire,  '.lie  one  arcfinijilisliiiii;  sood  designs,  Ihe  Mhei 

(bill,  at  list,  Lliroii!;)!  tin!  iak-rvenlion  of  tin-  s!;ll  hi:;;i-.-r  nn-.l  S.ipren'.i;  lleia?,  tlieevil  principle 
ebali  perish,  ami  men  sliall  live  in  li.p;,in:-«,  :i.-il'ji-r  nc-dOi;  food,  noryoldins  a  sliadow. 

The  f.-vat  influence  of  the.  Magi  incll  dUisit.Mcd  in  the  hook  of  Daniel,  wbere  Neuuchad- 
neiiar  invoked  the  aid  of  1 1  id  dillomnl.  t!;i!»s  of  tlieir  order— ovigie'a  in,  astrologers,  sorcerers. 
CbuWeaos,  imd  soothsayers.  Ik  sl-,e  lime  of  llio  Savluur,  tin;  Ma;;i:ui  system  was  notcilinct, 
a?  we  have  evidence  of  in   the  n'.l.i-i.-.u    iii.i:-.?  '-  ,   Pinion  .Uag'as,  iviie  boated  himself  lo  be 

a.  By  the  term  Judaism  is  meant  lilt-  ri.'IL;;ious  riles  i  c!o;trinfis  of  Lbe  Jew!,  it  enjoined 

In  Ilia  law  of  M  *es. 
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years  occasional  revelations,  as  circumstances  required,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  never  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  bis  comlaet  tu  his  folio  wers,  or  for  author- 
itative counsel  in  any  emergency.  Those  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  die  Koran,  or  Moham'- 
me  dan  Uible. 

24.  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scripture*,  and  from  the  legends,  tradition1', 
and  fables  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  groat 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mahom'et  is  his  prophet."  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  arc  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina 
tun, — the  existence  and  purity  of  angels. — the  resurrection  of  the 
body, — a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  are 
w»  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  vars;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  lo  an  eternity  of  wee,  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  place  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, full  of  siaoke  and  darkness-,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
ooise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  (lie  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelly  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradiso  is  all  that- an  Aral)  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  folic* 
ty ; — groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses;  while,  to  every  other  conceivable  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  inimurtal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Jiobam'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'ct  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  io/ion  their  warlike 
character  ;  for  as  It  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  thoao 
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of  his  followeis  who  fell  in  battle  an  immediate  admission  to  the  joys 
of  paradise.  The  practical  part  of  the  new  religion  consisted  of 
prayer  five  times  a  day,  and  i'reijuent  aidui.ions  of  the  whole  body, 
alms,  fastings,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.'  Tradition  asserts  that 
Mahom'et  confirmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion;  and  a 
mysterious  hint  iu  the  Koran  has  been  converted,  by  the  traditionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  nocturnal  journey  through  the  seven 
heavens,  in  which  Mahom'et.  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom' et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  proselytes  were  made  iu  his  own  family  ;  but  by  the  people  his 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  lie  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  save  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celebrated  flight,  called  the  TTogiva,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  modan  religion. 

26.  Repairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name  of  which  be  changed  to  Medi- 
na,* (or  Medinct  el  Nebbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,}  he  was  there  re- 
ceived by  a  large  band  of  converts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword  :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes, who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  hands,  scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder  ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  the  period  of  Mahom' et's  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tentli  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  hundred  arid  fourteen  thousand  Mussulman'  marched 
ander  bis  banner.      (A.  D.  632.) 
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27.  Maliom' et  died  without  having  formed  any  organized  govern- 
ment for  the  empire  which  he  had  mi  speed  i'v  established;  and  al 
though  religion'-  enthusiasm  supplied,  ID  his  immediate  followers,  tlie 
place  of  legislation,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  tottering  fabric  of  Moslem  faith  from  dis- 
solution. Abubekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'et's  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  ealiph ;  and  the  victories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  surnamed  "  the  sword  of  God,  over  the  apostate  tribes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  Arabia, 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Sameer.?.1  needed  employment ;  and  pre 
parations  were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  raged 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  acid  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
IJabyioi:,  iv'ien  he  was  refilled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who 
had  marehednpon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted  :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rahs  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  invaders;  Damascus  was  aitaeked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  can-led  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  631.)  Abubekr  died  the 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Ernes' sa,s  and  Baalbcc'  or  Heliop'olis,  soon  fol 

1.  The  word  Ssraccti,  from  yara,  "  a  de-erl,"'  means  .in  Arabian. 

S.  Emma,  w ns  fill;  mill'-  south  from  Damascus,  and  oi^l.ty  milts  wjrtSi-fiss!  from  .lerusulcm. 
Though  now  almost  dcsacrloil,  '.ho  whole  loun  mkI  hs  fuvirnus  arc  covered  Willi  pilliira  and 

desolation,  a  reproach,  a  ivai'.e,  :n;.l  a  curae."'     {Map  No.  VI.) 

Anazy,  eighty-live  mill's  nun  li-e.i.;  from  Damascus.  Il  v.as  the  birth-place  of  the  Roman  em- 
neror  JElagabnlus.    (JBsjp  No.  VI.) 

4.  Baalbcc,  orlleliop'ulis.— lilt!  former  0  Syririn  nu<l  tin:  Sailer  a  Creek  word— both  meaning 
11 10  "  dry  of  the  aim,"  mat  il  largo  anil   -rilomhil    ci'y  of  Syria,  for!;-  miles  north-west  from  I)a- 

ural  grandeur  in  llaulbec  are  mure  intensive  llisui  in  any  oliier  city  of  Syria,  I'alniyra  excepted, 
I!  is  believed  that  Kaul-A  III,  (mill  hy  fcilouiiiu  in  Lebanon,  (2.  Chron.  viii.  (i>)  was.  identical  with 
Baal-IJec.    White  miller  the  Ibimun  power  :i  was  liiniffi  fur  ilsivcallh  ami  splendor  i  and  the 

two  thousand  ounces  of  irulil,  lijar  thousand  ounces  ill'  silver,  Iwo  thousand  silken  veals,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  Ihu.e  oflhe  Lrarrisiin,  being  the  pKec  demanded  and  paid  to  pre- 
serve it  from  plunder,     Altiioiaili  rc|.ea:e:lly  sicked  and  liismaulitsd,  yet  Ihe  changes  thai  have 

taken  plaoe  in  the   I'-i. i:'-  of  coniiiiuri;,.'  aio  Ihu  ;.iin,\|i  il  causes  ■.!  II-  deray  ;  and,  judging 

from  i la  decline  during  liie  last  century,  -iVum  five  thousand  inhabitants  10  less  than  two  hun- 
dred,—probably  (he  day  is-  nut  far  distant  when,  [ike  many  other  Eastern  lilies,  it  anil  cease  to 
he  inhabited.    (Map  No,  VI] 
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lowed  that  of  Damascus.  Herae'  lius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  made 
one  great  effort  to  save  Syria,  bui  oil  tat  banks  of  the  Yermouk*  his 
best  generals  were  defeated  In  TCkaled  with  a  Iq.sh  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  (Not.  G3G.)  Jerusalem, 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  capitulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  which  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  he  cleaved  of 
its  rubbish,  and  prepared  for  the  foumhi  lion  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Galiph.  The  reduction  of  Aleppo"  and  An 
tioch,  six  years  after  the  first  Saracen  invasion,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Syria.     (A.  D.  638.) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  In  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yei'mou';,  the  Persian-,  ami  riiit-Aeeiis!  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah*  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  determined,  although  the 
Persian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  G51,  and  with  Mm  ex- 
pired the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'ida?.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  ba'.ilo  of  (.V:.le-ia'i.  (hoar  intrusted  to  his  lieu 


and  Bay-five  miles  east  from  Antioch.  Ilia  surrounded  by  massive  walls  thirty-feet  liigh  mil 
twenty  broad.  It  was  once  n  place  .if  coasidcfal/e  irado,  ceniutunicatm;;  with  Persia  and 
India  by  way  of  liar-dad,  a  ad  web  .arabia  and  l'.i;i[i'  hy  way  of  Damascus;  hut  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  by  way  of  ;l.e  l^aae  of  ';:.■..■:!  Ib-pc  si  rack  ;l  dead:.-  Mow  ji!  Lrs  greatness, 

{.  The  overthrew  i_-.f  ("!-.<.■  la-1  ■:!  lac  '.re.  i  l\r.-~. lynaslies  is  aa  appr.priale  point  for  a  bricl 

•ct  ieiv  of  Persian  history. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  alter  the  overthrow  of  Ibe  Persian  i:l  aia-ehy  by  Alexander  the  Groat, 
Asia  continued  to  lie   a  theatre  of  wars  wairod   hy  hi?  nu'.bilious  successors,  until  Scletcus, 

about  the  your  3(17  before  our  era, ,-,. hshod  jomaoif  securely  a.  possession  of  the  countries 

between  (ho  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  ,ln.-().i;,,  and  thi:s  (iinoilod  the  empire  of  the  Selc&cida. 

revolted,  and  established  'be  1'arthian  empire  of  the  Ariac'  idm.  The  Parthian  empire  sit 
lained  its  highest  eratnleur  in  the  reign  of  its  sivlh  inoiisrch,  Mitlirldates  I,  who  carried  his 
arms  even  farther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsacos  ruled  until  A.  D.  22fi, 
a  period  of  480  years,  when  Hie  last-  prince  of  that,  iaovly  iras  dolealcd  aad  [alien  prisoner  hy 
Afdeshir  thill'  igan,  a  L-ovnI'od  Persian  noble  uf  Ibe  I'aioily  nf  Sassau,  who  (hits  became  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  \,-.. .-.!.[«  Utr..  The  period  at  nearly  five  centuries  between  Urn 
death  of  Alexander  the  threat  and  the  rei.ui  of  Ardcshir,  is  nearly  a  Hard:  in  Eastern  history! 
and  what  little  is  knnwn  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  pages  of  l!o:mm  writers.    No  connected 

tho  overthrow  of  the  Persian  In.-.:;  Oh  die  plains  of  Cades::.:!,  when  ".be  religion  of  Zoroaster 
[;ave  ;>!..ee  "»  ;'ie  Irlau'p.i  ■  : '.l.c  Vi, -caiman  faltll. 
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tenant  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  fanning  a  part  af  the  ByzaMine 
or  Greek  empire.  Pelen'sium/  after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  tout) try  ((538):  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks;  Memphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  capitulated  ;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  olose  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the-  be- 
eieoprs  twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amni  asked  Omar  what 
disposition  he  should  make  of  the  famou.-  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  "  If  these  wi'il  ings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  lull  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.3 

32.  Four  years  after  the  eoai[ues;  of  l'lgypt;  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6th,  6-14.) 
Othnian,  the  early  sl ^rotary  of  .Hakcm'  et.  ^/avceded  to  the  caliphate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  liini  poorly  capable  of  supporting  the 
burden  laid  upon  biin.  Various  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people:  contentions  broke  oat  in  the  armies;  and 
Othnian,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  bis  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.      (June  1 8th,  0.35.} 

33,  The  conipo.it  of  Cyprus  sod  Rhodes.-  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African   coast   as  far  westward  as   Tripoli,3  were   the  principal 


em  Drnwli  of  the  Nile.  It  was  stir 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  raw/ 
Ibe  Arabic  term  for  mire. 

Minor,  leu  inllea  strnlli  from  Caps  Volps,  lbs  ns.-.rosl  jjnirir  ni  lbs  main  land.  Ils  greatest 
length  is  forty-live  miles :  (jrsatost  breadih  cijjiilceii.  Ti,s  oily  of  Ithodea,  one  of  the  besl  built 
and  most  iimguilktijl  silk's  (if  II;*  oiuasul.  ivurl-:!,  ivaa  al  :hc  norlh-sasleni  CjLremity  of  the 
island.  The  celeb™ roil  coli'-sus  of  Kboile-,  ■  a  ;>r."si,  szaloe  "f  Api'llo,  nboul  one  hundred 
and  five  leel  in  liciglil,  anil  iif  His  loos:  adm:rul.ik-  pmp.ir:iiin9,— bas  been  deservedly  reckoned 
cue  of  Ihe  seven  wonders  of  i:is  worji;  b-d  On;  assertion  :ba!  i!  sl'Kid  with  a  foot  on  each  sld» 
IhB  entrance,  to  f.be  poll,  and  ;bal  l.lie  largest  ves.sK  limbr  full  s;-.il.  passed  between  ils  legs,  ij 
in  absurd  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  Ihe  shadow  of  authority  In  any  ancient  writer.  Tito 
slot)  ririgimned  wish  one  lilaisc  ds  Vigeusrs,  in  Ihe  1111b  century.     iMap  No.  IV.) 

3.  TriprJi,  a  maritime  oily  fit"  norllisrn  Africa,  us  ncsl  of  ;bo  ancient  liarca  and  Cyrenalcn, 
and  ubonl  two  hundred  mid  seventy  mile-  so-iirli  from  Sicily. 

a.  Slsmondi,  ii.  p.  13,  d;strns;s  lbs  common  account  of  :lie  loss  of  ibe  Alexandrian  liurory. 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  J3S),  says,  "For  my  onn  part.  [  am  strongly  teiotitcd  lo  deny  both  the  fact 


Egypt,  was  iii.  Ibe  entrance  of  ll 
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military  events  that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Othman ;  but  the 
political  feuds  and  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  rcigu  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Ali  and  Moawiyah,  suspended  the  progress  of  the  western 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years."  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa ; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  ■  but  Carthage,  repeatedly  succored  from  Constantinople,  held 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
ofthegreatMohani'mcdan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  born  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Yia'igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  bis  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Rodcric,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
aengcr  to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saracens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  crossed  the  straits 
a  the  mouth  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion  ;  and  in  the  fol- 


lowing spring  1 


[  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 


men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modern  i 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-al- Taric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  the  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Roderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saracens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete/  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Roderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
continued  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

IheSudsttii  is  a  stream  that  enters  Hie  harbor  of  CKIh,  about  ibrij  mile.  nortlMrail 

from  r'i'T-Ii-  r     Tim  b-ii'U-  -iiyt'srs  10  have  bom  hr.i:-:,l  on  llic  niaiiis  ofllie  modern  Xeresde 
tI.  1  -....!- .!!  'ui.:  I,,,  ni>-  v,:.rl.iL-v.i'H  1Vi.nl  Cadi,..      (.«»]■  »0.  XII  t.) 

,.  Mahom'et  had  promised  for*™*,  of  atas  to  .ho  flrst  army  whid.  flroU  besiege  the 
famine  Capital  ;  and  no  ^,,r  Lad   .-.l.,.,i,..a   M.^,-,1   hi,   r.i  a  «  «d  >UMhk 

^  SnopCnu  IL.  tideV  conquer  was  turned  aside  to  «*  another  chann.,  ft. 
[Is  entrance  into  Europe. 
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arranged,  deserted  to  the  Saracens.  The  Goths  were  finally  routed 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  Kodcrie  avoided  a  soldier's  death  only 
to  perish  more  ignobly  hi  the  waters  of  the  (.InaiLihjuiver  :'  hut  the 
victory  of  the  Saracens  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sixteen 
thousand  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition;  Mer'  ida,'J  the  capital,  after  a  desiderate  resistance,  ca- 
pitulated with  honor  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitary  corner  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  penin. 
sula,  was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  ( Tic  arms  of  the  Romans;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36.  After  the  oofn[i:est  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  began  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:3  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  province*  won  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,*  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia, 
But  these  narrow  limits  wore  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  7i>2,  entered  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Mo-.irs  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  faith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  Europe.  An  invasion  so  formidable  bad  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila ;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
6re  and  sword;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit- 

37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdelrahman   had- penetrated   to   the   very  centre   of  France,  and 

I.  The  river  (hmitaiquSeci-  (in  tfiwliiii  !;\n.-d'!-q'.ii  v-nr,  in  Snanisn  [;ivad-.il-ke-i'eer'|,  on 

Cadiz,  lis  ancient  name  ivnn  Diet:.--  .'its  prc-jur.  l.|'j:o]I.,l:'ii,  n ■":'..■>■:.'-.'■  ■»,  su,iiil>  ii:;_'  "iho 
great  river,-  is  Arabic    (Map  No.  XIK.) 

S.  Mer'  mj,  Hie  Jlitfuvtit  Emcr' ila  of  lira  Rmn;ii..=,  whence  its  modern  name,  was  founded 
by  Align-,:; -.,a  Ca»ur3j  li.  C.     II  is  in  the  soulli-WL'slcrii  fan  of  Snaln,  on  lilts  north  bank  oftlis 

tural  remains  of  the  power  iinil  mn^iiilkcNH!  of  i's  U->ma:i  mastiffs  reader  it  an  object  of  great 
Interest.  It  remained  ill  llu-  hands  of  I  he  Saraeens  limn  711  In  13-Jt',  when  it  opened  Its  gales  10 
Alnhanzitf  [X.,  after  liissigiin!  vlelory  MtJ  I  lie  Mm,r«  ;  and  from  I  his  period  downward,  it  has 
been  attached  10  Ihe  Uiirr,ik.:[i5  of  Civile  ami  j,ei-Ti.     (MnpHo.  XIII.) 

Ibe  Med  i  I  or  ran  can.  aiiiifauco  of  a  boat  twi>  hnini-e.i  and  .■i".e:i;y  mil,:=,  with  an  average  breadth 
Of  at-int  thirly-eighl  miles.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  tor  11  ic  teiri'uny  lin^  Li:iiin.i:i:'.l  i::'tiiv  :1k1  S:.--.ia::;  sway,  see  .'■>  :,:.  No,  X17I,  The  Garonne, 
rising  near  the  Spaiiiali  border,  runs  a  north -weslcrly  course.  From  its  union  with  Hie  Ror- 
tfognc,  forty  Ave  miles  from  it,  emraice  Into  ihc  tiny  i.f  nhfuy,  ii  is  calleil  Ibe  Qiroiuli— Iron" 
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pitched  lua  camp  between  Tonrs1  and  Poictiers.*  His  progress  had 
not  been  unwatohed  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asunder  by  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  discontented  chiefs,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christendom.  At  the 
head  of  llio  confederacy  was  Charles  Martel,  who,  collecting  his 
forces,  met  Ahdi  Irahman  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers,  and,  after  sis 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  on  the  seventh  in  that  fearful  battle  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
ttrehers  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  ia  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strifo,  the  German  auxiliaries  of  Charles,  grasp- 
ing their  ponderous  swords  with  "  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"  stood 
to  the  shock  like  walls  of  stone,  and  beat  down  the  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdelrahman,  and,  as  was  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  thrco  hundred  and  seventy, 
five  thousand  *  of  his  followers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  never  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  Ganl,  although  twenty-seven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  wholly  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  civil  and  religious  fivodom  to  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Saracen-  bd'ori  I'ijictiovs,  by  Clt.irlets.  the  'Hammer**  which 
shattered  the  Saracen  forces. 

38.  About  the  time  of  the  eoiiijuest  of  Spain,  the  Saracens  made 
a  second  unsuccessful  ntleinpl  to  rcrtnee  the  Uyzantine  capital; 
but  farther  east  they  were  more  successful,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion and  their  religion  into  Hindostan','  and  the  frozen  regions 

1.  Tours  Is  situated  M'wccn  May  rivers  Cher  nut!  r.oiro,  near  the  point  of  their  confluence, 

of  the  TWjics,  conquered  by  OpaarM  B.C.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  the  hand* 
Of  the  Hiralagcuets,  anil  formed  pari  of  the  EjijUbIi  dominions  till  ISO!,  ivlicn  it  was  annexed 
til  the  French  crown,    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Pmetiert,  or  Faithrt,  (anticnily  called   I.iv,!„„u„,  and  nfrcrwarii  naaoQ  sixty  mllM 

ancient  towns  of  {'•:::([  \  and  the  'elates  of  a  .1  f ■  ■  - ri -. - 1  palace,  i,n  ii'[  LciliiLt,  anil  rm  nuipbltbe- 
of  the  Sarsu'Xins  in  73S,  Puictiers  is  mem. 
ty  Sept.  13th,  1350,  by  on  Rnglish  ojniy 

Commanded  by  Edward  tin;  Uhnfc  I'rlnr.e,  over  a  wily  sopi'fnr  I'rojicb  force  commanded  Sj 

king  John.    (See  p.  »0.    Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  J/d'i.Ji:-tfivr',  a  vast  -ri:;i ■■-: il:ii-  c.Miniry  bcyoii't  iho  'il:-ii".  anil  soli^h  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains-  Ihe  country  of  ike  Ftimbios  -lias  no  authentic  early  history,  although  there,  is  evi- 
dence lo  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  seats  of  festera  civiliufion.  'f'ne  incursion  of  Al- 
exander (3M  11.  C.)  first  niiale  Ilindoslau  kii>.>;vji  to  the  Kurnpo an  world.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  llth  century  it  was  repiialiiifly  invaded  by  '.ho   .ilobaiit  nidhns  of  AiljrjjailLslaii,  who,  in 

n.  This  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  Uio  Mu.ni'.aian  fori.-,',  li-.f  the  nuinher  slain.     Set 
IJricbton's  A  rahia,  i.  409,  Note, 
b.  Charles  wielded  a  lniKo  mace;  and  the  epithet,  of  "in  martel,"  or  "the  [Jammer" Is  ei 
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of  Tartary.  IJut  ihe  animosities  of  contending  set-Is.  domestic  broils, 
revolts,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  tlit 
central  power  which  held  together  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  all  the  regions  that  had  once  adopted  the  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  power  and  the  religion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  cheeked  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poictiers.  The  power  which 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, is  the  one  that  next  prominently  occupies  the  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
ieclm.es  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 
monarchy    of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Mattel,  about  the  era  of  the 
op  the      downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Piomans.     It  is 
said  that  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  cities  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgio  Gaul,  viz.: — Tournai,1   Cumbr;i.y,d   Terouani',3  and   Cologne,' 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Merovseua,  a  half  fabulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dated 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 
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1.  '/'ntH-ntty,  alownoflloighttn,  on  [lie  river  Sidieldl,  (skeirj  lorly-fi-.e  miles  soutb-M-esl  from 
Brussels,  and  one  lmiidird  an:l  lliirly  nurlli-easl.  iVe-!:i  Paris,  is  the  fir'  His  Jfenitrma  taken 
by  Julius  Cffisar.   It.  has  si nee  lu'lmi^Bi  lo ilmiislirainreunmboi  (if  masters.   (Map  No.  XV.) 

9.  Cawirm,  on  (he  SekeM!,  r-kelr,  is  th:i-:y.il:rce  miles  soiilli  from  Tonnisy.  It  was  a  city 
of  considerable  iniporlr.nee  under  lEic  Ionian;,  and  has  been  ll:o  Kteue  of  many  Important 
events  tn  modern  history,  it  was  lonir  tamoiis  ibr  its  inanufii.-l.nre  of  line  linens  and  lawns; 
Whence  nil  similar  fabrics  are  ,:;a'k:;!,  in  Luglisl],  simbrks.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

3.  Termini  (ter-oo-an')  a.p|.cnrs  \i,  Lave  been  wes;  f'rinii  li.-nssels,  near  Dunkirk, 

i.  Cologne  Is  in  Ihc  present  Pras-aa,  <mi  i:ic  led  bulk  t><  the  lihine.  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  east  from  Brussels.  ,iRoiu:m  colony  ra  planted  in  Cologne  l.y  Aarippina,  the  daughter  of 
German' if  us,  who  was  bo-ai  :tiere.  Ifenci'  il.  "Ira  I  ma  I  I  lie  ruirni: el  .7^i-.y.;..^,.i  Coitinia  :  after- 
wards U  fl  IS  ctlfed  CV. '.'.>/'.,  or  L'  l'i'_-  cclimy,"  'I'leuc.e  lae  i.i  rin  [A.'^'c'.     (M«p  No.  \"V[I.) 
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tiic  ambitious  Clovis,"  who  ruled  over  tlio  tribe  at  Toumni  was  the 
most  powerful.  Uoing  joined  by  tie  tribe  at  Cambray,  he  made 
war  upon  the  last  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  conquest,  and  established  bis  capital  at  Soissons.' 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  ii  bitei-  period  lie  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris ;"  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511,  nearly 
the  half  of  modern  Franco,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire, 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  ho  is  the  reputed  founder.11 

41.  Clovls,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  of  that  period,  was 
fi  nominal  convert  to  Christianity  ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  title  of  most  Christ-inn  king,  which  has  been  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  in  restraining  the  natural 
ferocity  and  blood  thirst-mesa  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
arohs  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  con^ner  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
most  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari- 
ty, lie  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hoping  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
of  them  also. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Clovis,  who  are  called  Merovingian",  from 
their  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba 
rous  period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  death  Ills 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovis  as  often   to  produce   the  reign  of  kings  under  age; 

1.  So/mans,  (small-sons':  now  a  fortified  tnivu  mi  the  river  Aisnc,  sixty-eight  mlloa  north- 
ews  from  Perif,— iiucLiMilly  .Vi«w«»m,-uii  a  oily  of  the  Sawi.iNis,  in  lielglu  Gaul,  which 
libmillal  to  Julius  L'iejsiic  Hurt'  Uliv.is  uxl:ri![ilislii»J  lit  lait  rumaiiis  uf  [lit  Western  empire 
ti/  his  victory  Over  tile  Goiimii  tri'Mural  Syainv.M.  T!io  tiiivn  limn  lieiiame  the  capital  0(  ills 
Franks,  ami,  oft  crw  an  Is,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  mni  naaio,  in  inn  sivili  ami  seventh  ceiilurles. 
(JV  Sn.  XIII.) 

3.  Pitta,  tlie  metropolis  of  J'ratico,  :.-  sitnalfil  tin  tin;  r]v(-r  Si'jne.  (sane}  one  hundred  and 
ten  milea  from  its  ranir.h,  ami  two  liuuctroit  and  ten  miifss  south-east  from  London.    When 

BcIgiU  trilwoflhe  IT. i-W  (V— w heiiL-c  th« 'rtv  (lurivua  it*  m.Hlc-rii  name.  It  ivas  at  [.Malta 
Umt  Julian  Ihe  A]><i*!ale  was  saluted  cm|ioror  [,y  his  soldiers.     Ul-.ip  No.  XIII.) 

n  modern  Ocrmnn,  Luilwlg:  in  modfrn  French 
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and  eventually  the  custom  was  established  of  electing  regents  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  "by  exercising  the  royal  functions  during  the 
minority  of  their  ward.-;,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monarch 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  Charles 
Mattel  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  Franca  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbecile  ChiJderic 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  (lie  name  and  honois  of 
royalty ;  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  favor,  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  and  canned  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Cavlovingian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  iir.it  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  ami  dethroning  kings.' 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  ho  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  sl.rngg'"  "vith  the  former  German  allies  of  the 
Franks;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  7G3,  there  was  no 
portion  of  G-aul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  monarchy.  He 
divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usually 
called  Charlemagne,  ami  Carloman  the  younger;  (o  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern;   but.  as  Carloman  died  soon  after.  Charles  stripped 

1.  Tin-  frcqurn',  iill'.l *'■:::*  niello  in    hl-Mry  r.h    pa':;.:    ;iurl::'rh   a:i'l    |'!l[iill    ili pre r I la r. V,  render 

necessary  some  csplana:  ion  uf  tl:o  Lrmwili  of  the  papal  power. 

The  word  )ii:)ii:  comes,  from  Lhe  I";  rook  won!  ),  ■;•<.  ami  sU'iiilLes /ntnor.  In  [lie  early  Limes  of 
Chrislianlly  ilila  appellation  was  xivoa  io  all  Christian  prio-'s ;  l.ut  duriiur,  many  ceuairiea  pasi 
it  Iles  been  appropriated  :n  the  iiM.op  or  itnme,  whom  iiio  iioiiiiiii  (mtioiies  look  upon  as  [be 

Bunran  Culhulica  believe  aiatJes.ua  Ctirist  consented  ML  Pe'.or  the  chief  poslor  Lo  wolch 

Iho  bishops  of  Rome,  eroded  In-  llio  c.:rt!.-» lis  or  oliiof  ol  Iiio  ltomii'h  cler.'y,  are  his  legiLi mate 
aiteccssl.ri,  popes,  i.lL  ir.l'Kr-  of  ;hr,  eh'.iidi,  who  have  power  :unl  jarl-ilidion  overall  Christians, 
in  order  to  preserve  uniiy  ni::t  |Hir'::y  oi  l.Jili.  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  period  allar  Iho  iu;rodiiclion  ol  Ch-lt'.iani'.y  iolo  limine,  the  bisliopa  or  Home 
were  merely  f takers  uf  l.!ir.  Ckttrc'i,  and  piiss.es-ed  no  '.einpornl  pov.or.  It  was  cuslomar? 
however,  lo  consult  the  pope  in  h-npiiral  matters :  an;!  u,t  powerful  I'cpin  found  no  difficulty 

pope  to  come  to  I'arii  in  ofilcialc  at  his  coronation.  Soon  aflor,  in  *3.i,  Pepin  invested  Ihe 
popo  wilh  Ihe  exarchate  of  Unveii'  us;  and  it  is  at  this  point-  iho  union  of  iemporsl  and 
."plriltO:!  jurisilioi-oh— thai  Itiu  pn'i'ir  history  oi  i!...-  |  ■-■  |  ■:■  \.  h^  :i:-.  t.lharlLOiia^tie  autl  suc- 
ceeding princes  added  other  ;  ruiincoa  to  the  papal  (riiveriiuieii!  ;  hut  a  ten);  slruggle  for  su- 
premacy followed,  helm-on  lhe  p.jpi-.i  ai-,:l  the  Herman  empomrs;  and  under  Ihe  pontiflcnle 
of  Gregory  VIL,  towards  the  r'.i.-e  of  iho  eleventh  coi.-i.ry,  ihe  elaiinso!'  Iho  Roman  pontiffs 
to  supremacy  overall  ,.!:o  sovereigns  ut  the  oarLli,  wore  b.a.i.y  assorted  as  lhe  basil  of  the  pit 
lilicnl  system  of  lh<  papacy. 
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his  brother's  widow  and  children  of  their  i:i::eriia::eo,  which.be  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Chui'icmagno  .-.-bowed  the  warrior 
eager  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire,' 
he  compelled  tJie  A-:piL!..iiiia';s,  who  Lad  Loo:;  subdued  hy  Pepin,  but 
had  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  nest  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whose  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  tho  Elbe1 
to  the  Rhine.  While  all  the  other  Qerman  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  tho  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  the  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  dee-hire  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
ans.    (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  tho  Saxon  territory  was  successful ;  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  mid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Woser3  concluded  an.  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled  :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  famous  IVitikiiid,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter 
ruption,  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peace  was  granted  to  Witiliiml,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himself  acting  as  sponsor;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Prankish 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  (he  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,}  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Pranks,  where  they  wore  gradually  merged 
into  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilization  ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors  ;   and  although 

1.  The  Lmrt,  (looiiri  (ancien'.H-  I.i«o),  is  the  [irineipa!  river  nf  frniwe,  through  the  central 
pur.  of  which  il  now?,  in  n  W.  direction  lo  tho  Atlaniie.  Its  l.usin  ro;  uprises  clearly  one-fourth 
partoftlie  k:.!L"-.te;e.    TI:o  f.oi','  was  'la;  nerihor.-i  bn  a  a- la  TV  lif  the  eoanfy  <i-f  llie  -1'sui'aniimp. 

No.  XIII.) 

5.  The  J'tbi,  faricitHitly  .*.''  I-'*,)  rising  in  liifj  mountains  uf  Bohemia,  Hows  north-wesl 
through  central  Fairnpe,  rind  enleis  Oil-  licririfill  (Man,  (ir  Nnrl.ii  sea,  at  (he  southern  extremity 
OfDeiimark.  This  si  ream  was  Ine  easternmost  extent  of  liiu  Cormaltic  expeditions  of  llie  Eo- 
mani.    (Jfnji  No.  XVH) 

RUwou  tho  east  mid  !l,o  lima  on  the  -,«-.-;.    (Map  No.  XVIf.) 
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tlie  religion  which  tlioy  planted  wa>  superficial  and  corrupt,  they  at 
least  diffuse tl  same  respect  for  t.lio  nvf.s  of  oivih'zed  life. 

46.  Soon  lifter  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  but  less  formidable  enemy,  in  the  Lombard? 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  a.ud  bad  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks;  and  upon 
Adrian's  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  square  miles  around  Home.  'J.'':e  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who,  assembling  bis  warriors  at  Geneva,'  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  Dcsiderius,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavta,'-'  which,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desidorms  beeame  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.      (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lorn 
bards,  Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia,5  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'medans.  (677-8.)  Pampelnna1  and  Saragos'  sa*  were 
dismantled,  and  the  Aral)  princes  of  that  region  swore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  across  the  Pyrenees, 
bis  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  f:<mons  pass  of  Uoncesvalles,"  and 

1.  ftwi,  described  by  Ca'iar  as  baiia.:  :1  [hi'  froaaar  a.'ii'ii  of  ilui  Allobru-iTians,"  rclnins  ila 
indent  naine.    It  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  aie  ivuai-wi-UTii  extremity  of  the  Luke  of  Geneva, 

i;ilii::i  by  llio  Ihitvun'  di..u>,  iiud  i.i'i'an:i'  iaeii  o  ipilal.  I:  ^:':--i-.,^i\Lr.  !....a.rr^il,  successively,  to 
the  <K  1r.'i,rolhs  iin'l  Flanks,  aia!  ill-:'  li'  .lr-  s.io  i.l  -eiii^Lrirn  el'  tha-  ::i!iidy.  Oil  the  fall  of  the 
latter  it  was  governed  b''  it:-  own  b'sli'H's;  hn:  :::  -Are  1  i  i  i".  r-  or'  TIi-.--  nrti'rmaiion  a  JO  bishops 
war,:  ejps.asl,  ::<■.:,  Ue-jiaii.  bcrinac  ii  ropab::c.     (.'•(«?«  No.  .XIV.  and  XVII.) 

2.  Ptmin,  (ancicnay  TiaHiinu}  is  situiilml  on  tlie  Tinirin  (aiick'nlly  Ticinus,;  north  of  the  Fo, 
and  twenty  milea  south  from  illilnn.  I'avir,  lias  s'.aaamad  uirny  sieves,  but  19  principally  dis- 
tinguished forlhegrealbatnel'ougjaiii  a,  virinilylv^kh,  1525.     Keep.  3S7.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  CatalMnvM  the  north-western  prO'.'iaec  of  Kiwin.  It  wsis  sitiMsaively  subject  to  tho 
Romans,  Goths,  and  SIoor<;  lull,  in  the  Ml,  iin'.l  it  b  i.-enl  ark-.,  i,  connection  with  the  adjoining 
Proncll  province  of  Rous  si  I  Ion,  it  became  nit  ind  .';:■;■  uric  a.  SI  ill!;,  subject  to  the  counts  or  carls 
or  Barcelona.    ( Map So. XIIL) 

■J.  PiLiiiiX'tioi,!,  it  lorlllii.'il  ■:!.>■  of  Spain,  -Ml :; .'j-"::-l  to  have  heen  biLill  l,y  rompcy  ai'er  the  de- 
feat of  Sertoritis,  (seep.  ]"(>,)  is  a  short,  distance  south  of  the  I'yrenoos,  and  forty  miles  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.     I;  »:^  tin1  rupilul  '.'II I  n.:  I;  !■:::.!  :,.!■.  :i.  ■■:'.'  \-r...  '.a:,:,  .:l  Navarre.    (MapNo.XUL) 

!i.  Sur:\zux'  .sir,  (aucieudy  ,'.-.■■"  .  O'l-L'v.'' :  :ilnatlil  in  .1  line  [i'imu  uu  Llio  I'bro,  i'auoiently 
Itirvi,)  is  eighty-seven  ui-:;s  souib-ousl  from  I'lsuipeluaa.  It  Is  &  very  ancient  city,  and  is 
Mid  to  have  been  founded  by  die  KnenLuaus  or  Carlhiudtiaiis.  Julius  Ca.'sar  greatly  enlarged 
It,  and  Augustus  gave  U  the  jiamc  of  Ciejar  Auan.-h,  with  tlie  privileges  of  a  fi-co  colony. 
(Map  No.  XIII.) 

6  Jl™MSi.it«ej{J!»«,-«SH:i;.OisEli'Jidtw1j]il;.'iuJlcsj;otllL-tiLB:fruriiI\L[ii[>eiaiia,  fJI/ajtNo.XiIL.) 
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entirely  cut  to  pieces.     Poesy  and  fable  have  combined  to  render 

memorable  a  dolicd.  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  miner  conquests  easily  followed  ;  and  many  of 
the  other  surrounding  nations,  oi'  rather  tribes,  fell,  under  his  pawer, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Home  haying  forced 
the  pope  to  seek  the  prelection  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Home  In  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
be  was  there  attending  services  in  [J.L  Peter's  Oluireh,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 
Emperor  and  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
revival  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries, 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Pranks,  was  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  Cajsavs,  Nov  was  the  circumstance  of  bis  re 
eciving  the  imperial  crown  uni  in  port  ant,  as  by  the  act  be  declared 
himself  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Ilomau  civilization,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  its  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools  throughout 
bis  dominions:  be  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
commerce;  and  Sib  capital  of  A.ixla-Cliapolle1  be  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monuments  of  art, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  which  he  displayed  In  executing  them,  be 
established  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  free  from  the  stain  of  licentiousness;  and  where  bis 
ambition  led  him  be  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  In  one  day,  as 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
for  ait  army  which  he  had  lost ;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  be  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
who  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  bis  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  airs; — the  moie  interesting,  from 
the  preceding  chaos  of  disorder,  ami  i  I.e.  disgraces  and  miseries  which 
followed  it; — resembling  the  eourac  of  a,  meteor  that  loaves  the  dark- 
Bess  still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears, 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  ho  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  i>y  its  own  weight.  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races, — the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether  by  their  old  Tcnt.or.ie  tongue, — ami  the  nation  of  mingled 
G-allic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which,  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  country  the 
appellation  France, — was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Carlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  dose  end  ants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
(A.  D.  843.)° 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Oarlovingian  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  ami  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
die  north,  called  .Northmen  or  Danes,  a  branch  of  (be  groat  Teutonio 
race,  who,  issuing  front  all  (he  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coa3ts  of  their  more  civilised  neighbors,— and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  far  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Franco. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Homo.  Amid  the  tumult  Mid 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  .society  was  undergoing  a 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish, 
merit  of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  liU-la  mure  (ban  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  .Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history,— that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
the-  annals  of  an  Intriguing,   factious,  aspiring   nobility,  rather  than 
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witli  those  of  monarchs  and  the  people.  From  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  ot 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  aro^e.  drove  haek  the  tide  of  bar- 
barian conquest,  arid  laid  (lie  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth,  cen- 
tury, the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves  masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces         TIIt> 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  liritish  English 
population,  or  driven  It  into  Cornwall  ami  Wales  on  the  "ISl011Y- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Anglos  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  A  nglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  arc  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kingdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  iho  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Gr&.t  in  ST'i,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent,  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results;— the  history  of  ail  whhrh  is  in  groat  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  50?'  Cliristin.nity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  monk  A.ngusime,  accompanied  by  fortj 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con 
version  of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  e-.miially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  ike  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
eea!  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  tbt 
continent;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
did  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
ffloiiastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  S'27  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Sason  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  In  one  great  State  by  l-'gbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitions  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  eotumporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  Ins  early  life.  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  Aim  re  tranquillity  to  the  in 
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habitants  of  Britain  ;  but  scarcely  had  a  ri^ubii-^ivornment  teen  es- 
tablished when  the  piratical  Sc;i.:;<Ti:ia  viaris,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Kon.nans.  and  in  England  hy  that  .-;f  Dunes,  landed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  Eg- 
bert at  Charmonth  in  Dorsetshire.  :n;idc  good  tli.oir  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  tin;  district.  (A.  P.  833.) 
This  was  the  beginning  iif  t.iic  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England; 
and  thjy  continued  to  plunder  t-Tie  coasls  f;>r  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfred 
the  Great  in  871,  the  throne  isf  England  was  occupied  by  four  Saxon 
princes;"  and  the  whole  of  this  period.  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes. b 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invader*  ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  serred  with  distinction  in  the 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother  ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes  ; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  iniuniseraltle  swarms  of  these  in- 
Taders  struck  .such  terror  into  the  English,  tli.it  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble   an   army,  found   himself  suddenly  desertod   by  all  his  war 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensijrus  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  imd  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  hy  his  hostess  as  aa 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  Ly  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household,  it  is  said  that,  as  ho  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows hy  the  fire  side,  she  desired  him  to  wateh  some  cakes  tint  were 
baking,  and  Unit  when,  forget  ling  his  rnist,  he  suffered  them  to  burn, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  neglect.  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  followers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  ho 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  njsartcr  the  blow  came, 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuspected   hy  the  enemy,  under  the 
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disguise  of  a  harper  he  visited  tueir  camp,  where  his  musical  skill 
obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
tent  of  the  Danish  prince,  Gut.hruui.  Here  lie  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supine  security  of  flic  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  (hen  went  to  jnei-t  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forest.1 

5S.   Tlie   Saxons,  inspired  wit.h    now  life   and  courage   at  the  sight 


of  their  beloved  prince, 
unsuspecting  Danes, and 
Guthrum,  and   the  siua 

whom  they  hac 
.  cut  nearly  all  o 
.11  band  of  foil. 

1  supposed 
f  them  topi 

dead,  fell  upon  the 
eces.    (A.  D.  878.) 
reaped,  were  soon 

besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  acco- 
were  offered  them.     Guthrum  ombrat 

ptcd  the  tt 
ed  Christi; 

irms  of  peace  that 
initj;   the  greater 

part  of  the  Danes  settb 
them,  where  they  soon  : 

id  peaceably  on 
intermingled  wh 

the  lands 
h  the  Saxoi 

that  were  assigned 
is ;  while  the  more 

turbulent   spirits  went  to  join  new   sw 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  G< 
England  were  unylsited,  during  sever. 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repos* 
fence  of  his  kingdom.     In  early  life  h 

arms  of  their  countrymen  in 
trman  coasts.     The  shores  of 
il  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
3  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
e  had  visited  Italy,  and  seen 

the    G-reek   and    Roma 
the  Danish  unarmed  \ 

,n   galleys,   whi 
easels,  that  we. 

ch  were  g, 
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•eatly   superior   to 
oly  for   transport. 

Alfred  now  formed  a  in 

ivy ;  and  bis  ve 

ssels  never 

met  those  of  the 

Danes  without  the  certs 

.in  destruction  c 

■f  the  latter 

59.  The  Danes,  how 

ever,  who  had  s 

ettled  in  $ 

Ingland,  still  oecu 

pied  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  s< 
ereiguty  of  Alfred  did  not  extend  ova 
ward  of  the  city  of  London, — and  fift 

i  that  tiie 
■  any  of  th 
sen  years  i 

acknowledged  soy- 
e  countries  north 
ifter  the  defeat  of 

Guthrum,  Hastings'.  an< 

■tlier  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 

deprive  the  English  kin 

g  of  the  limited 

possession 

^  which  he  still  re- 

tained.      After  having  p 

lundcred  all  the 

northern  jr 

fovincea  of  France, 

Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  oyer  the  eounl.ry,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  joined  him;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  couutry,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of  England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  cf  twenty-nine  years  uil'1  a-half.  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Gi;  r^'.T,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seeds 
af  the  maritime  power  of  England:  with  him  arose  the  grandeur 
in  J  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prehi.lt*.  earls,  harems,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  hui;:lis,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  super vision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary-—- the  trial  by  jury.  The 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Faxons,  was  revived  hy  Alfred,  who  "was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom:  lie  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — the  germ  of  (lie  celebrated  university  of  that  name; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation  ;  and  in  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  fault,  to  stain  or 
Bully  the  spotlessness  of  his  reputation. 


SECTION    II, 


I.  COMPLETE  DISSOLUTION  Of  'nil.  liOKDS  OP  SOCIETY. 

ANALYSIS.    1.  Csin8csortli6cos™aiosoFlIisTnn.nM*TZRiA[.3at[liiaperI<iiI.— 2.  Statb 
OF  THB  SAliwra  woiii.u.     [HilgdMi.    Crji-  dova.     K]](>r;isj!ui'.]-3.  Thu  Byzistisi   tHPIKi, 

Turkic)]  Invasions  and  cimquoas.    Georgia.;    4.  The  clivUi'uis  or  ilio  (JiU-lovLngian  empire. 
Cohiiitioh  or  Itai.v,    liL-ftjisiT  (lute  of  Kmili.     iv.icu  i,f  l!ur,ri;[uiy.    Hu^li  count  of  Pro- 

(be   German,   emperor*.    GiuMs   ami    filiibtiiShu'j,     Dukes,  maf<i>iise!,   anna,  Billl   prelaka. 
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Petty  Itallaurepiiilica.— B.CrarairoNOFf.iRiiiyv,  Us  sis  dukedoms,  [Saxony.  Trmrlri'gla 
Francdnla.  Havana,  ^itabia.  i.i'ir<:'.iie.]  ivicn'.aliu.ci;!-1  ■■I'  eie  tlii.cs.  Reign  of  Conrad. 
Henry  I.  of  fiamny.  Powers  of  die  Saxon  rulers.— 7.  Condition  ok  Fhakos.  Charles  the 
Simple.  Other  princes.  Deposition  of  Charles.  [Trntisjiii-une  Burgundy,  Provence.  Brit- 
lany.J-8.  SeMcmem  of  the  Norilioiou  in  franco.  LNormao'ly.]  Importance  of  this  event.— 
9.  The  counts  ol  Paris.  lluidt  Uapoi.  iliiieiuis.j  Siiaatiuu  of  rrauce  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  the  accession  of  i-high  CapeL 


empire.  Coridllkjiis  of  the  aliniiuent.  Cradalions  ol  the  system.— 3.  Nature  of  the  eslales 
llins  obtained.  Crown  lauds-how  disposed  of.  The  word  /nut— 4.  The  feudal  system  In 
France.  Charlemagne's  elforls  lo  check  Us  progress.  Eifeels  upon  Uio  nobility.  Growlliof  " 
the  power  of  the  nobles  nlier  Ike  ovcrthr.e.v  of  royal  auliiori'y.  Their  pelty  sovereignties.— o. 
Condition  of  tlio  allodial  pmpriei.ors.  ■nicy  are  forced  to  become  foudal  tenants.— 6.  Lean] 
qualities  and  results  ilea  ^Icv  o::t  of  Ike  loittial  system,  lleliuls,  lines  escueals,  aids,  ward- 
ship aail  tnarcie^e.-  7.  'I'!:.:  'etolaL  aiieeriim.--nl  .a  iks  b.-sl  -la!,1.  II-  ijilhieaee  rai  the  character 
of  solely,     General  ii'iiee-aieu  al  ;'':i.s  i..cri."l.     ^.ai'.iuieu'.s  ■■:'  l-al^'aiili-nce  in  the  nubllily. 

S.  liise  of  Chivalry.  Oar  first  notices  of  i'..  lis  origin.— 9.  Us  rapid  spread,  and  ils  good 
effects.— 10.  Its  spirit  based  on  noble  baptises.  Extract  from  Hallaiu:  From  James.  Cus- 
toms nuil  peculiarities  o I"  chivalry.  Who  were  members  of  this  inslllulioo.— II.  Tlie  profession 
of  arms  among  the  Germans.  I'lducaliott  ol"  a  knight,  'flic  practice  of  knight-errantry.— la 
i'lMCIlt  of  chivalry  in  'lie  II  111  i/orliry.     L;-  -;i'r"i  I.::  "...  !lie  crusades. 

Obeoik  of  the  Cnus.M'::^.— 1U.  I'il.riiiaaaes  lu  Jerusalem,  t.'ci.cral  c>  pee  Nation  of  Hie  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  world,- 11,  Extortion  and  ou!!a;;c  piiic-.ictd  upon  the  pilgrims,  llorrot 
md  indignation  excited  ibcroby  in  llurope.  The  preucking  of  l'e'er  the  Hermit.  [Amlens.]- 
15.  Tlie  councils  of  Placenta  anil  Clermont  [I'lacotitia  and  Clermont.]  Gulberiug  of  the 
crusaders  for  tlie  Fiusr  Cucjauu.— Pi.  Conduct  al  late  of  tlie  foremost  bands  of  the  cru- 
saders. The  genuine  army  of  the  crusade,  [Pomllon.]— 17.  Conduct  of  Alexius,  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Nis  propnsnbj  spurned  liv  'he  crusaders.-  -IS.  Number  of  the  crusaders  col- 
lected in  Aala  Minor,  r-irsl  encounter  Willi  tho  Turks.  [Nice,  mtliyn'in.  Rbum.]  The 
march  to  Syria-  [noriinf  am.;—  IB.  Tiie  siege  and  capture  of  An'ioeli.  The  Persian  Olid 
Turkish  hosts  defeated  before  the  town.— 'ill.  Civil  wars  anion.';  the  Turks.  Tliecallpll  of  Egypt 
lakes  Jerusalem.  Proposal  lo  ntv.ro  bis  fumes  willi  lie:  Carlslians  needed.— 21.  March  of  the 
crusaders  lo  Jerusalem.  [.Ml.  Lib' anus,  Trip'oli.  Tyre.  Acre.  Ctesarfta.]  Transports  of 
the- Christians  on  the  lira',  view  of  Hie  city.  Aitaek,  nad  re  on  i.e.— II  i  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Aclsof  veneration  am1  worship.  licceptiou  given  to  Peter  Hie  Hermit.  His  ultimate  fate.— 
23.  The  new  government  ol  .lore  sal  em.  Minor  christian  Slates.  Defenceless  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Godfrey.  Cii'it  initial  pilarlaieees.  Orders  01  kairlilieind  eslablishotl  al  Jerusalem, 
"-     knights. 
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■  I.     William's 

Of  Bis  conquered  siibji-cls.— 0".  Tlio  tiiudul  aivcoi  In  Lii;Ma:al.  The  lloornaday  Iiool!.  Siiioul 
and  Normans.— 7.  Lilians  .if  Willium  Huiiis,  and  I  [eory  I.— S.  U-i  a  [-pillion  aad  reign  or  Stephen, 
Henry  II.  [Plmitaseiiol.l-W.  Henry's  o.\loc-',ie  pos-i:5ai:>io.  Rmi.eTton  of  iKBLATjn.  [His- 
lory  of  Ireland.]  Tile  troubles  of  If  miry 's  reign.-  Id.  lirlmi  of  Iticliard,  the  Lion  Henrteil.— 11, 
Reign  of  John,  surnamed  Lackland.  Loss  uf  his  continental  po.ai-wiona.  Quarrels  wilh  the 
pope:— Willi  Lbe  barons.  M-isaa  CUi-iu.  Civil  war,  anil  doalh  of  John.— 12.  The  long  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Ilia  difficult:-  willi  lilt:  bairns.  l-'Lrst  purlin  of  popular  representation.  13. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.  Suojudation  of  Wild,  [Hietory  of  Wales.]— 14.  Relations  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Tin!  princes-  iiliiiynrol.— 1.1.  Caliol  aii.l  liruce.  Beginning  of 
[he  Scottish  waks.  Submission  of  ISnliol.  [Ilunbiir.  !-l!i.  iVilJinni  Wallace  recovers  Scot- 
land, but  is  dofcalcd  at  l-'alkirk.    ;stirlii«.    Faifcirl;.]    J'ale  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Brace 

1.  Complete  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society.— 1.  The  tenth 
century  brings  us  to  the  nentral  period  of  what  lias  been  denomi- 
nated tlie  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

:er  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  this 
t  any  preceding  epoch;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
materials,  nejttli=[-  a  grG;ii  empire,  like  tliG  Circeum,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Roman  ;  nor  any  grent  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  inviisie.us,  (it  servo  as  the  starling  and  the  re- 
turning point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  coi  em  porn  neons  history;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors  ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence  , 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  we  find 
almost  nniversal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken  ;   the  Saracens  wore  no  longer  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 

sakacen     revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,1  the  central  seat 
wobld.       0{  |ne  re15gion  0f  the  prophet,  bail   ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Baitdad,  a  famous  city  of  A™ Ik:  Turkey,— 1-™.:!  Die  chief  seal  of  Moslem  power  in  Aslu, 
— (1)0  capital  of  the  Eiislem  ul'inliiirc,  Ktnl  of  this  acionlilh:  ivorkl  iluriny;  the  "  Darli  Ages,"  li 
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influence  on  trie  rest  of  the  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  ciglitb 
century,  the  Moors  of  Spain  bad  s.-jiiLrnii'd  them  wives  from  theii 
Eastern  brethren,  and  made  Oor'dova1  t.I:o  scat  of  their  dominion, 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
the  division  of  the  Western  Cull] mate  Into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  which  were  weakened  by  civil  dimensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  hail  arisen  in  Africa  proper:  this 
was  followed  hy  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
IChorassan',' and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  (be  tenth  century,  we 
5nd  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals,  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  Utile  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  comprising 
many  nations  and  In  Linages,  ulikb  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  moslem  faith. 

3.   The  liyzav-lme  empire  siili  continued  to  esist,  but  in  n 
and  corruption.      "From   the   age   of  Justin' Ian, :'  says  (Jibboii,  ' 
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■.inued  to  be  a  separate  lli.'irisJi  fcioinl.itn  inn'.!  rliu  jiisr  A,  D.  133G,  when  it  was 
™>st  wholly  destroyed  by  [hi:  impolitic  seal  of  lerdinuiid  III.  of  Castile.  It  hal 
covered  Its  previous  rirospcriiy  ;  and  ils  population  has  diminished  since  Hie  lltb 
five  hundred  thousand,  to  lea  IIniii  forty  thousand,  (Mtp  No.  XIH.) 
m',  (the  "region  of  the  sun,'')  is  a  province  of  Modern  I'erjia,  at  the  sonlli^ajtenl 
he  Ca&pian  Sea,  inhabited  by  Persians  proper,  Turkmans  and  K  urds,  llus  n 
Uoham'  medan 
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vras  sinking  below  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
more  active  than  Ihose  of  improvement ;   and  the  calam- 

btzantine  ities  of  war  were  imbitfcered  by  the  more  permanent 
EuriEE.  ey^s  ()I-  cj,,;[  ,UL,j  ,,,,(,[(, j i^stitnl  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
bacoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe;  its  re- 
lations, both  of  pence  nnd  war,  being  ehiefiy  with  the  Saracens,  who, 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  over  rati  all  Asia  Minor,  and  wera 
forming  permanent  establishments  within  sight,  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  clese  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Xiceph'  onis,  Zhn;'sus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  tho  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  AiHhush,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  hut  twenty 'live  years  after  the  death  of  Basil  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
whose  original  scats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  Dnrii  g  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
their  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  (lie  prophet.  His  sue- 
eessor,  Alp  Arslan,  the  "  valiant  lion,"  reduced  Georgia1  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  and  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Bomanus 
Diog'enes;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos' 
poms  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  tho  condition  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  (iarhmngians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul,— we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the   dukes,   the   governors   of  provinces,   and    tho   leaders  of 

iv   C3NDI-    arnl'(;jii   Ki-ri;   possessed   of  far   greater   power  than   the 

tion  of      reigning  monarch.      Having  for  a  long  period  perpetu- 

iwtr.       ate(j  t]ie:r  dignities   in   their  families,  tliby  bad   become 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains;   ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  con- 
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epirtd  again.it  their  sovereign  as  often  as  lie  showed  an  Inclination  to 
rescue  the  people  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  they  arose  against  Bercnger, 
dulce  of  Friiili,1  who  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bar' gundy,  who  during  two  years  united  the 
government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.5  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbulent  nobles  elevated  to  the  throne  Hugh, 
.count  of  Provence  ;'  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  struggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn'- 
bardy,  and  at  Home  with  (lie  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

S.  During  sever;! I  succeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  wore 
nominally  recognized  as  Miverciti^s  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  ;  but 
as  they  seldom  crossed  the  Alps,  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  The  pretensions  of  the  couYt  of  Rome  were  op> 
posed  to  those  of  the  Gerniiisi  princes  ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Gueli's  ami  Gliibe!lh;es,'- — the  former  the  adherents 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  of  Germany— Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  sonic  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

].  Friitli  is  mi  Italian  province  iit  llio  head  of  tho  Adriaf  in,  and  al  tho  north-eastern  en 
inanity  of  Italy. 

having  the  German  Sillies  on  Ilia  north  end  ensl.  Ilitly  rj:i  |!i<_<  w.illi,  anil  France  on  Iia  west. 
Julius  CffiSttr  reduced  the  i lelvi; nan.  lo  s'.ibmiieiloi!  1.1  yean  li.  C. ;  after  which  [lie  Rinnans 
founded  lull  several  flmirisliing  tji-ka,  %vh:i;h  were  a'Vrwarda  (!i's:n>™l  bylliu  barbarians.  In 
the  beginning  of  llie  iilli  wiinrv  [lie  liiirgnn'diiitis  overran  ll.e  wealern  pari  of  SwilKcrtand, 
«ndflxert  tlieir  seals  around  lhe  Lake  onieuc^,  a"1'  on  (lie  oM.ks  ol'llie  lilioneanil  IheSaone. 

Ccrrnany,  ovei-.viielmini!  lhe  monuments  of  Roman  power,  Jiiul  Moll-ritr  "in  Km  Christ  iiiiiily 
which  Rome  had  planted.  At  Hie  cio.^c  of  llio  li;:1;  .':;i:iry  1  bi  r-  .Unman'  ni  were  ovenhrown 
by  Clov;.'j— ;be  Ural  HuntM:'  diai  o:.-.|i:iir  Pel:  A  1").  ."!!.!  ;  n.'.l  l":'iL  a  '*<<:v-  nerlod  afterward  11  el- 
ytlia  formed  a  pari  of  [lie  I'renr.li  monarch;',  'flits  jiarliliuH  or"  Hit;  dominions  ofChnrlcrangllls 
threw  Switzerland  iato  [he  Herman  port  of  Hie  empire.  In  I  bio  year  1311?  llio  llireo  fores! 
cnltlona,  LTj-1,  Seltuylvi,  and  T"n:t:tM  f.l-[i!'-,  >'..le:v:i  ii::.'  :.  cr  Cedent:?  niramat  [lie  tyranny  of  the 
Austrian  homo  of  HapUmrg,  then  al  tho  head  of  lhe  German  empire.  Oilier  cantons  from 
time  to  time  joined  [lie  leoyne,  or  were  eowjiierei]'  I'mm  Austria;  Inn  it  was  not  till  tho  llina 
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harl  strongly  fortified  against  the  deprediifirg  i'li'o.vis  of  the  Normans 
Saracens,  and  Ilungariar.s,  exercised  ;ni  almost  independent  authority 
within  their  limited  domains  ;  while  a  number  of  petty  republics,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  electing  their  own  magistrate;-,  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor,  equally  at  defiance.  Such 
was  the  confused  state  of  Italy  in  the  central  period  of  the   Middle 

6.  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  rule 
of  a  minor,  Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  was  har 
assed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  ;  while 
the  sis  dukedoms  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
viz. :  Saxony,'  Thurin'gia,5  Fraiicdrihi,"  .Urmiria,'  Suabia,' 
and  Lorraine,''  appeared  like  so  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare war  against  each  other.  The  dukes,  originally  regarded  as 
ministers  and  representatives  of  their  king,  had,  long  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  by  degrees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  an  increase  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  con- 
ferred upon  them  became  hereditary  i:i  their  families.  They  next 
seized  the  royal  revenues,  aad  made  ihcmselvcs  masters  of  the  people 


1.  Stianty,  the  mnsl  powerful  of  the  ancient  duchies  (if  Germany,  emhraced, 

Hi.  tin-  period 

of  its  ';real(ist  dcvclnptnoul,  the  whole  ex-.ent  ul"  northern  Germany  between  Uie 

lUiiw  ami  (he  Oder.    (Jhp  No.  XVIL) 

2,  Tkwin'giii  was  in  the  cental   par',  of  Germany,  weslof  Prussian  Saxony 

.    Id  the  13th 

century  it  was  subdivided  anions  many  felly  priuees,  aud  incorporated  with  otlu 

which  the  name  foil  gradually  io'.o  disuse.    11  is  alia  preserved,  in  n  limited 

setii-e,  in  the 

ThxriK'giaiifM-csl,  a  hilly  cud  woody  tract,  in  tic  interior  of  Germany,  on  Hie 

nvllhem    '.011- 

Hues  of  l'.avaria     M/oj>  No.  XVII.) 

li.dud  tno-lly 

within  the  limits  of  Bawls.    (.My  No.  XVII.) 

*.  IlnvMn— comprising   mn.nif  the  Vitalelida  ami  Nor' killtl  of  Ilia  Romans 

,  li  a  country 

In  llio  southern  pan  of  Germany,  ti  was  aniaonllyn  i!i:i  y— :.L'.iTuai:t-  an  electorate— and  has 
now  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (.JUsp  No.  XVII.) 

5.  XuMia,  ol  which  Vim  was  the  capital,  was  in  the  soaib-woslem  purl  of  Germany,  weal 
of  Bavaria,  and  north  of  Switzerland.    It  ia  now  inei  tided  in  liaden,  vfurtooihurf,  and  Bavaria. 

[JWiy  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Lorraine,  (German  /.« ,'!■.-.■,- in ;t ;,..,)  so  railed  frail  Lothaire  IT.  In  whom  this  part  of  IhB 
Countiy  fell  in  the  division  of  the  empire  belween  hint  and  his  brothers.  Louis  II.  Olid  Charles, 
lit  the  year  85),  eleven  .mats  at'tur  lite  treaty  oi  Vm-Jaii,  (iti;  [i.  '.'i;:t,i  mis  divided  Into  Upper 
and  Lower  I^rraiiic,  and  extended  from  '.be  confines  of  ^.eiiieihuid.  weslwnrd  of  the  Rhine, 
to  Us  mouths,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Seheld:.  (Shell.)  A  part  of  the  Lower  Lorraine  was  af- 
terward a  embraced  in  ike  Fn-neii  province  r:f  1. one: no,  (see  Map  No.  Xtil.,)  and  [3  now  core- 
prised  in  the  departments  of  the  Jleu-e,  the  Vosires,  the  Moselle,  and  llio  Metlrthe.  Lorraine 
was  for  cent  iriei  a  m.'::-.\/1  :.|'.li.-[i  re  i'lhiLin  trance  and  tier  many. 

Tlie  relallyo  posila'n  el  Hie  six   tliiiaaa  ■[  ill, 'd.  Mas  w..s  'hel.kav  a-  ■;■ .  1 1  ■  i  -.v  y ; — Saxony  occu- 

(Onth-eqstern  ;  Suabia  the  soioh-weslem  ;  and  Lorraine  the  t,,,r.b-.v,:s'ern.  (Maps  No.  XIIL 
•ltd  XVIL) 
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and  their  Unda  On  the  deatli  of  Louis  IV.,  (A.  D.  911,)  they  set 
aside  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number.  Conrad,  tin!;;:  of  Fran  eon  i  a.  His  reign  of  seven 
years  was  passed  ahnost  wholly  in  (lie  field,  cheeking  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  or  quelling  the  insnvreetions  of  the  Other  duke- 
doms  against  his  authority.  On  his  deatli  (A.  D.  018),  Henry  I., 
eurnamed  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  his  family  ret-nincil  little  more  Ihan  a  century.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
the  sovereigns  of  a  vast,  empire  ;  hut,  rather  the  chiefs  of  a  confeder- 
acy  of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provincial  administra- 
tion mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
.nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  i.UinMg  this  period,  con- 
tains but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.   In  France,  the   royal   authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  exercised  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in      w   cos_ 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honor,    mtion  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,      ™*1M!B- 
was  the  nominal   sovereign;   but  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides 
himself,    bore  the  title  of   king, — those   of    Lorraine,    Transjurane- 
Bfirgundy,1  Provence,''  anil  Hntiaisy;'' — while   in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  powerful  dukes  .and   counts   governed   their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.      At  length,  in  the  year  0'20,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  bat  he  con  tinned  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  while   tho  people   and   ihe   nobility  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

I  Ifi-uiti/iicras-ijur'oi:  i.:;,f,  is  lha'.  pi.r.ion  ofF^ir1  L-ni.,!y  SLiii  win.  eiii;;rw:cd  ill  Switzerland-- 
beyond  Ibe  Jay,  or  western  Alps. 

2.  Provence  was  ill  Ibis  "nulli-eiisUsrii  p::r!  of  Frniiee,  mi  111?  M'-.blerrinienii,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Italy,  north  by  JViphiny,  rind  we.H  by  i,;Ln>;o'loc.  Gre./k  colonics  were  founded  hare 
ll  on  early  period,  (sec  Hare  dies  p.  ]j?,>  and  liie  Romans,  having  riuuqne-rod  the  country, 
(It.  C.  1-34,)  gave  i:  the  name  of  I'wiuciri,  iliio  province,)  whence  ils  Inter  name  was  derived, 
Miss  the  three-fold  division  of  Ibe.  empire  of  l.onis  !o  Dehonnnire,  Ihe  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  hy  the  fre.nty'o]  Vwdnn  in  Si:i,  (itop  irio.)  i'rovenco  Ml  to  1/sthalre  ;  but  it 
Afterwards  became  il  separate  kiriL^lii'ii,  11  Miliar  liie  "-.-ii"  ol'  Ibo  I.  i:-.r'l:'iil  of  Arlea.  In  I^fl  It 
passed  Hi  Ibe  house  of  Anj'n.i  by  is- ^ l ^ ■- i ^^ ^ l-  ;  ami  ill  1 4-.  ;,,.,. lis  XI.  nailed  il  lo  Ihe  dominions 
of  Ihe  French  crown,     {Map  No.  XI1L) 

3  llril.is,:.'/,  or  Brcturae,  *■■■.:*  'me  of  Ibe  hinrst  provnoos  i'I  Franee,  io:npy:ii!'  Ibe  ]:.eoiie 
tula  ;it  the  iLOrth-weslerti  oxlremily  of  ;lie  Mn-rdom,  ;.:i:i  Jiiiiic.l  on  Ibo  east  by  Poiloil,  A11J01L, 
Maine,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms  l.l.o  live  department,  V  in'.*!  or  re.  Coles  du  Nord,  (coat- 
noo-lior)  Morbihan,  (lie  and  Vilnino,  and  Lower  Loire,  llrillaay  ii  supposed  to  have  derived 
Its  name  from  tho  Rri-.nn,  who,  expelled  I'mm  IMred  by  iim  Anrio  Savons,  look-  iBdigt 
here  in  the  fifth  century.  It  formed  one  of  tho  duchies  of  f'mnoo  t'Jl  It  was  united  to  Ih* 
howi  by  Francis  l.  In  IKK.    (Jtfjp  No.  XUI.) 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  TYeneit  history  fining  the 
tenth  century  was  Uio  limtl  settlement,  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
oi  Neustria,1  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.1 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Norman 
chief  liollo,  who  liud  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  licet,  am!  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truee,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
eede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  lie  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  malic  a  public  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  lied  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance  ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul,  a.nd  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  'Tier  the  death  ol 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Curlovinglan  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  length,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  the  fifth  monarch  ai'rer  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugi 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  hhig  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  II helms,1  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  aeheowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  lour  general-Ions.      The  aristocracy  still  monopo 

1.  .YcBsiWo.  On  Iho  dcala  of  Clovls  A.  D.  511,  (sen  p.  S15J  hi>  flmr  sons  divided  tlie  Mere- 
iringinn  kingdom,  e:nbi\;<jii:-.;  nonlicm  Cniil  and  Hfrsiij,  iri\.  Uvo  liarls,  culling  tnc  oasLern 
Km!™*™,  and  Hie  wt'Kliim  .Vcustrh,— Ihc  |ji';er  :or:il  lji:iji'.;di:rlvi;:l  fnun  tins  negative  particle 

Heuslrai  embraced  llial  por.lon  of  ui^iliirji  Frun-iM  imrlh  of  die  l.o'.-v  anil  wcsl  til  Ilia  Illeiiso 
{Map  No.  X1ILJ 

3.  Ai™™/j  was  an  ancient  province  uf  IVanee,  mljuinin^  IWhrmy  on  lliu  norlh-oast. 
(Set  Map  No.  XIII,)  II  became  annci.:\l  lo  Kii-iland  thrnu^h  Ihi-  amission  cf  VI  illlalll,  dllka 
ofNormandy.lolhe  Bnalisli  Uirosie,  A.  II,  Kllili.  (Sec  p.  S90.)  rhilip  An^nstais  wrested  il  from 
John,  mill  milled  il  In  ['ranee,  In  1301. 

3.  Itheims,  a  city  of  I'rami  iimey-five  miles  iinrlli-ciiHl  from  Paris,  ivns  a  place  of  consider- 
ablo  Importance  muter  the  liiimmu,  wl.i  called  il  /Jiiiwn-EArit'it.  It  bccom«  a  bishopric 
before  Hie  Irmpllon  of  die  l-'ranks,  and  rocoivod  many  privileges  ff  jra  die  Mcrovtngisn  kiitirs, 
Map  No.  XI 11,, 
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lizcd  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty;  and  the  power  of  the  ntiblca 
fll one  flourished  or  subsisted  hi  the  State.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — from  the  accession  of  Hugh  Oapet  to  that  of 
Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis, — is  described  by  Sismomli  as  "  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct,  although 
the  name  continued  to  exist." 

II.  The  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusades. — 1.  A 
glance  at  the  state  of.  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  central 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen  ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  as  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
regularly -constituted  authority  no  longer  existed  ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  and  involved  in  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  (heir  fellow  subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  allegiance 
merely  nominal.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  stale  of  society  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  was 
checked  under  the  first  Carlo  vingians,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started,  into  new  lite  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
naine  of  the  Feuded  System,  It  maintained  itself  until  ,  TJIE 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  ami  during  the  feudal 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  S1SCEU' 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  the  Muldlo  Ages,-  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  preserved  by  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it. 

2  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lambs  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty;  nor  can  the 
exact  condition  in  which  tho  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  (his.  remote  period.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
chiefs,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintain 
■■heir  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the  .apportionment  of  la.nda  among 
M*  18 
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their  followers,  tlie  sonditioo  that  every  freeman  who  received  a  share 
should  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
community  ;  and  military  service  was  probably  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment.  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warriors  who 
served  under  him  ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure  ;  so  that  the  system,  extended,  through  several 
gradations,  from  the  monarch?  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Each  was  bound  to  resort  to  tin;  standard  of  his  imme 
diate  grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  received. 

3.  Tho  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  waa 
probably  allodial ,-  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  hinds  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  la'Je!-,  frequently  extending  to  en 
tire  counties  and  dutedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  undcr-grants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  grantors;  and  as  the  word  feud  signifies  "an 
estate  in  trust,"  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  tho  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  it  very  imperfect  .state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy 
whieh  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  cheeked  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power,— by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoms, 
counties,  &c,  to  expire  without  renewal, — -by  removing  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  the-  hands  sf 
his  own  itinerant  judges, — by  elevating  (ho  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  tho  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  tf  the  great,  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing tho  kingdom,  soon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  bus 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire 
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ly  prostrated,  when  the  provinces  were  subject  to  frequent  inroads 
•»f  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
protection  to  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  arid  .-ocurity  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  converted  their  places 
cf  abode  into  impregnable  castles,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
Id  iglitly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  of  every  part 
of  the  body;  anil  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased,  physical 
Strength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an  im- 
portance in  war  over  hundreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  (lie  confusion  of  the  (hues,  die  governors  of  prov- 
inces, under  the  various  titles  of  Jukes,  counts,  ami  barons,  usurped 
their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted,  them  by  in- 
heritance, subject  only  to  (lie  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodia!  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  condition  much  worse  than  that  of  (be  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  (lieir  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  >u  ejecting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  country.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  Franco, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  received 
back  again  upon  feudal  tenures  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re- 
tained their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  frcsi- 
men  to  choose  their  own  superiors. 

6.  Such  was  the  wtdto  of  (he  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
thefeuda"  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  incident.-;  and  results  (hat  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  of  service  on  the  one  side  ai.J  protection  on  the 
other,  were  those  of  rcfirfs,  or  money  paid  (o  the  lord  by  each  vassal 
ontaking  a  fief,  or  feudal  estate,  by  inheritance  ;  Jin.cs,  on  a  change 
of  tenancy;  escheats,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
count of  the  vassals  delinquency,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aids,  or  sums 
of  money  exacted  by  the  lord  on  various  occasions,  such  as  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  Ins  eldest  daughter,  or 
for  the  redemption  of  his  person  from  prison ;  wardship,  or  the 
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privilege  of  guard iau ship  of  the  tenant  by  the  lord  iluring  the  mi 
nority  of  the  former,  with  the  use  of  the  profits  of  his  estate  ;  mar- 
riage, or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeiture  of  the  "value  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  which  were  unknown  in  the  limo 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  ivcak. 

7.  The  feudal  government,  in  lis  best  state,  was  a  system  of  op- 
pression, which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man  :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 
were  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power  ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  uitcrmmable  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  Ihe  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Literature  and  science,  confined  almrisl  wholly  to  the  cloister, 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and 
rapine:  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names: 
many  of  the  clergy  did  nor.  understand  ihe  liruvgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every ■ 
thing  combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independence — the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  consequence 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarc'iy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  of  a  bettor 
age. 

S,  In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  crime,  while  property  was  held 
by  the  sword,  ami  cruelty  and  injnstivo  reigned  supreme, 
the  spirit  of  c/iiva/ry  arose  lo  tarn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  The  precise  time 
at  wliieh  chivalry  was  recognised  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  the 
first  notices  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  the  disorders  in 
the  feudal  system  had  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  then  that  some  noble  barons, 
filled  with  charitable  zeal  ami  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  wretchedness  which  they  saw  around  them,  com- 
bined together,  under  the  so:onniily  of  religions  sanctions,  with  the 
holy  purpose  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the  or. predion  of  the  pow 
crful,  and  of  defending  'he  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
(rjachcry  aud  hypocrisy  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
Bimity,  courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age  ;  and 
die  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
cause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  fey  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  "The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  lienor  of  a  family,  or  preserve 
the  sacreduess  of  a  vow:  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  poos 
fierf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  hit 
master  to  brave  all  phv^ual  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro 
manee  :  it  bound  the  peasant,  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  his 
king;  and  it  was  (lie  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  miseries  cf  an  infant  stale  of  civilization."1 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature.  "To  apeak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
iiclpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  snd,  causing  lier  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
uer  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion 
"  The  love  of  God  ami  the  ludi.es,"  says  llaliam,  '•  was  enjoined  as  a 
single  duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
sure  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters. "* 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer.  "  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  glory  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."'     A  description  of  the 

B.  InLroducllm  lo  Froissart's  Clwonictes.  b.  ilallam's  Midlife  Ages,  p.  513 
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various  customs  and  peculiarities  of  chivalry,  as*  they  grew  up  by  de 
grees  into  a  regular  institution,  would  bo  requisite  to  a  full  develop 
lnent  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  these 
topics  hero.  As  chivalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  from  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  bu! 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  witli  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitant*  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
bad  boon  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  vassals,  of  their  bas1- 
bari&r.  lords. 

11,  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
bad  been,  from  the  earliest  iiges,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  fenighthood,  asl 
the  concentration  of  all  that,  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man's  ambition  one  daj 
to  be  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instruc- 
tion m  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  toe  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  roi[>'.isil.e  as  a  preparation  for  thia 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  bis 
preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  which 
made  him  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  be  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  ancl 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  Jiot.li  for  [he  nurpoae  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions of  the  right  cause  agaioiit  the  wrong,  gave  i.o  the  evil-minded! 
a  very  convenient  cloak  for  the  basest  purposes,  ami  that  eyery  ad. 
venture,  whether  Just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
teemed honorable  in  pniporiion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  ks  early  spirit. 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  had  that  chivalry,  nlthougJi 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times:  about  thia 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England  ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italian',  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religions  zeal  prompted  them,  as 
they  w:re  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laud,  to  under 
take  the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  the 
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feudal  system  spread  over  Europe,  chivalry  followed  in  its  path 
spirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades  , 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  war*,  which  we  no 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

3   to   Jerusalem,   and   other   hallowed    localities   in 
nimon   in  the   early  ages  of  the  church.;   and 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased  omo1s 

to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  that 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter- 
tained, of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world. a  The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  .twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  he  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  ln.it  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  tire  from,  heaven. 
But  the  dreaded  epoch,  the  year  1000,  passed  by ;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  East;  for  fanatl 
cism  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (.sec  p.  :"M0,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saraeen  eonrjuerors ;  and  the  returning 
Christians  spread  throiw'i  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Among 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amicus, '  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  lie  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
With  the  Christians  ahout  the  moans  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  those  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  espelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

lo.  The  pope,  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

1.  Amiens  is  a  forlifual  cils  of  FriijiM  in  On'  iiuuiisiLl  Tirol u::!!  of  i'icvmly,  suvoilty t»J  ioiiki 
nonl.  from  i':i'is.     .jjlla/j  No.  XIII.) 

l  The  srcliires  of  Kiim[ic;in  roiMr:c=  e-nntaiti  n  s'hk  jj  imber  of  cli;ir'ers  of  tho  Icnrt. 
century,  beginning  with  thii'.e  .viTiU:  -'!:■■■  ri«! j,-j  ■,-.',■» !,■;.,■!:, s  »i!i..Ji,-"Ai  the  ond  of  Iho  world 
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held  at  Placen'  tia,'  and   Clermont,*  and  attended  by  a  numnr  .is 

tram  of  bishops  anil  ecclesiastics,  and  by  thousands  of  the  laity,  the 

multitude,  harangued  by  the  zealous  enthusiasts  of  the  cause,  caught 

the  spirit  of  those  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 

alt  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the 

Holy  Land.      The  flusuc  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throughout 

Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Clermont  was  held  in 

November  of  the  year  10!t5.  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 

iv   tub      of  t!"!  crusaders,  gathered   ohiofty  from   the   refuse  and 

inapt        dregs  of  the  people,  and   consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

orusaul.     children — of  all  ages  and  profess  ions— and  of  many  and 

distinct  languages. --were  In  motion  toward  Palestine. 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  loading  (he  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  (hey  directed,  marching 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  which  they 
traversed,  were  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople; 
and  the  few  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mingling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  vice,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  ester 
mbating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  lacy  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men."  13 ut  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction,  tin:  flower  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade — 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefs  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,3  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
age.     In  sis  separate  hands   (hoy  proceeded   to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  I>(ucen'lis,now  Piasenza,  was  a  city  of  norOnsrji  lialy,  neir  the  junction  of  tho  Tretila 
With  th,i  Po,  thirty-seven   miles  son-.h-eiwl  froul  .Milan.     Wiion  cjIuuimhI  by  tile  ISO  mans,  219 

lunate  banks  ofTidnua  and  Trelj'  Ira.    {J\h.p  No,  XVII.) 

2.  Clermont,  a  city  of  fr;i' it i',  in  tins  am.'.ii.nt  j-.rovhinn  of  Anvrr;;no,  ii  •:igb:,'-tivo  miles  wesl 
from  I,..m*,  and  Lwv  liujidri'il  and  L-ialit  walli  fi-nm  I'aris.    (,';.-','  So.  XIII.) 

3.  Bouillon  was  ::  siniill,  ivundy,  and  nmuiilainmia  ilistricl,  nine  mi'.as  wide  and  oiglltMO 
long,  now  included  in  I'm:  liarhy  ot'I.NXfinii-jii-j,  on  I  he  borders  ol"  Kr.nn.'o  mid  Belgium.    Tli; 

the  possession  ul"  OodfTOy,  was  a  dukedom.  In  ordiT  In  3il[i|jl.y  [iini.-e!f  with  funds  foi  tia 
tupedillon  to  the  Hoi.  Lam!,  Godfrey,  wuo  was  I'.kowiic  dnl(e  of  Lower  I,  ursine,  Innlo, 
H.  270,)  mortgaged  finumon  to  Hie  bishop.    (.Vaj.  No.  XIII.) 
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by  way  of  Italy  and  the  Adriat'  ic,  and  others  by  way  of  tbo  Danube; 
but  their  conduct,  unlike  that  of  the  first  crusaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order;  and  moderation. 

17.  Ales' i us,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
craved,  in  abject  'cms,  assistance  agjunst  LIhj  iaiidcl  Turks ;  but 
now,  when  the  Turks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced liia  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  vast 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions)  he  strove,  by  treach. 
ery  and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wring  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spurned  his  proposals  with 
indignation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resolved  to  maintain  their  in 
dependent  position  ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
the  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  into  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
in  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  t.hcv  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  t.he  multitude  that 
had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  sis  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.1  At  Nice,'  in  Bithyn'  ia,"  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  Bouin,5  they  first  encountered  tins  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1007.)  From  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria  ;  and  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilse'  tun,*  In  a  march  of  live  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
ersed Les.ser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioeh,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties  and  the 

1.  AVm,  called  by  the  Romans  Mtafa,  was  Hie  capital  of  Bllhyn'ia.  The  Tiakfsh  tenn  of 
bx-h  occupies  llio  si:e  of  the  Bilhyn'  inn  city.    (Jlhy  No.  IV.) 

2  Bithyn-  ia  wad  a  country  of  A-i.i  Minor,  luivni;:  the  EmkLuo  on  the  north,  and  (he  FTopon. 
Us  mil  Mvsla  on  tho  west.    (JHaj.  No.  IV.) 

3.  KSujulmeahiiis:  (.'■■:  Uii/r,hu  of  tim  flora.'!  us))  »vnr  the  mime  given  by  Solliruul,  sultan  of 
U» Turks,  to  the  prcscm  -Vae:;/-.',  (Oie  w,:.teru  pan  of  Asia  Minor,:  when  be  Invadcu  and 
became  master  of ;'.  hi  the  lltli  century. 

4.  DvtM  im  was  n  city  of  Phrysria,  on  t!io  umauia  uf  Uiihyn'  ia.  The  plain  of  Dorila'  urn 
fcoften  mentioned  in  history  utile  place  where  the  armies  of  [he  Eastern  empire  assembled 
111  their  ivies  iujuiiisl  Hie  Turks.     (Map  Ko.  IV.) 
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losses  on  Ttotli  aides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  collect- 
ed at  the  capture  of  Nice  ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  int.ii  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegado,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yel 
the  Christians,  collecting  the  relies  of  (heir  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a.  belief  of  miraculous  interposition  in  (luiir  favor,  sallied  from 
the  t.;wn,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni- 
form: "the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  "With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  ([f-y  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jerusalem.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  aims1  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a,  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,"  Sidon,  Tyre/  Acre/ai 


Of  I'altiLmc,  the  iiEtnis  I. if  anus  luis  to™  spi-llud.     To   u  cluin  i'arlhor  caat  the  Creeks  uovc 

£.  7V'>"  u/j,  at  1J1U  .liiy  '.lie  ol'  I  Ik:  iii'jli-:.:  r.iv.ni--  .i-  Syi::i,  •■:,  n  -i-;i|iinl,  H'V.-njry-livo  lliilei 
north-west  from  Damascus.  It  was  one  of  Iho  most  ilo-malo^-  'e:i;i  .,r  nncionl  literature,  and 
continued  iiu  exttns'.vi;  library,  u'.mibcrli.i;.  It  is  said,  u:u\  hundred  tbn'.ismid  volumes,  «b'eii 
*'ilH  dcshv.ed  by  Ibu  erii^ak.-^  In  "If  year  I  U!.S.  On  :;.!-  oll::i.-Ii.ii  aic  eras.ader-1  lli.-;>lay>jd  llio 
Jiiuii?  fanji'iral  w\  "1  "l:a:'i  !ln:  S:i],,,i-.:i,s  I ■  a ■.  l":  Ij::-mi-  :i:-.-i:-i.il,  ai..n:,'L  some  lliijik  unjustly,  in 
the  casa  of  luo  Alci'midi-ian  library.  A  priest  Inning  viilml  mi  unaritnenl  in  tlie  library  in 
which  were  aevcml  epics  of  tbo  Koran,  reportc!  Unit  it  corr.i.tuni  muie  but  Impious  ivorkiof 
Mahomet;  and  tine  %vhi>'.(s  wna  r.ir.liv,  Llli  eninniillod  to  '.bo  llauies.     (Map  No.  VL) 

3.  Tpe  and  Sidml,  ape  p,  81,  and  Jllap  No.  VI. 

the  bay  of  Acre.    Mnunl  •:i,"i.';'.  leniiiu  Jw  mi  llio  sonili-svfM-ziTii  side  of  slits  bay.    Tliia  town  ia 

rendered  fanlOLL*  in  auniefa  l.L-li"y  !.•  a  :  .!-.-!..  naira-d  aiai  s :i-"hi-  rer,;s::ince  to  tho  arms,  ol 

Napoleon  in  1790.    8eep.*7t    (.VopNc.  VI.) 

Horn  Acre.    II  was  a  lioi.risaiiy  ci.j  '.ill  A.  I).  63.%  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracen* 
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which  promised  to  remain,  for  tlio  time,  neutral,  and  to  follow  ths 
example  of  the  capital.  When  at  length  the  holy  city  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  cuihusiasm  of  joy  filled 
every  bosom  ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue  ;  and  while  soma 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  wine  wept  aloud,  and 
some  cast  thems.elve.s  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejourn-:  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  ;  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was.  commenced  on  the  town  ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  (lie  siege  which  followed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements,  of  the  captured  oily  ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  (hey  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing the  blasphemous,  strangers;  and  thai  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  person1;, 
and  casting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the, 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary1  on  their 
knees,  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
ples are  "peace,  and  goodwill  to  men."  Peter  the  Hermit,  whoso 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils  ;  and  when  ho  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognized  the  poor  pilgrim  wdio  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him.,  and  easting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blowing*  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extraor- 
dinary individual  is  unknown. 


ala  house,  (Acis,  x.  ],)  and  where  Paul  miula  hi 
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23.  Jerusalem  was  now  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels: 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished  ;  and  the  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestine  in  all  their 
purity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Several  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  wore  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
none  of  them  were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  time  to  be 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
Spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  por-r.io'a  of  them  perished  by  llie  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re  pcopleing  (he  devastated  lands  of  Pales- 
tine. The  period  between  (bo  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkable 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Rod-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  the  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  th:it.  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  said  thai  any  Templar,  on  hearing  the 
cry  "  to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
Kiemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  (.bey  ?" 

2'1.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  sis  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement  :  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  some  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  eli'uct,  ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
«e  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.   Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  loss 

of  the  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 

second       second  crusade,  which  was   undertaken   by  Conrad  III., 

ceusadr.  emperoj  0f  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France 
(A.  D.    1147.)     The  Pope   Eugenius  abetted  the  design,  and  com- 
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missioned  the  eloquent  St.  Bernard  to  preach  the  cioss  through 
France  and  Germany.  A  vast  army  under  Conrad  took  the  load  in 
the  expedition;  hut  'not  a  tenth  part  ever  reached  the  Syrian  boun- 
daries. The  army  of  French  and  Germans  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate; and  the  poor  remains  of  these  mighty  hosts,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Germany,  after  reaching  Jerusalem,  joined* 
the  Christian  arms  in  a  fruitless  (-lege  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  second  crusade. 

2G.  Forty  years  after  the  second  crusade,  .Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.  (A.  D.  1187.)  The 
loss  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Europe  with  consternation  ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.  France,  TI  TnB 
Germany,  and  England,  joined  in  the  crusade;  and  the  thi&d 
armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their  respective  0ttUSADKi 
sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus.  Frederic  BarharoHfa,  and  Pilchard  I., 
surnamed  the  lion-hearted.  Frederic,  after  defeating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
prudently bathing  in  the  river  Orontes  ;■  and  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  small  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.  The  French  and  English, 
more  successful  than  the  Germans,  besieged  and  took  Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  months  (July,  A.  D.  1191);  hut  as  Richard 
and  Philip  quarrelled,  owing  to  the  hitter's  jealousy  of  the  superior 
military  prowess  of  the  former,  Philip  returned  home  in  disgust; 
and  Richard,  after  defeating  Saladin  in  a  great  battle  near  Ascalon,1 
and  penetrating  within  right  of  Jerusalem,  concluded  a  three  years' 
truce  with  his  rival,  and  then  sot  snil  for  his  own  dominions.  (A.  D, 
Oct.  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  crusade''  was  undertaken  ni  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth   century,  (A.    1).    1202,)  at   the  instigation  of 
pope  Innocent  HI.      No  great   sovereign  joined  in  the      foucto 
enterprise ;  but  the  most  powerful  barons   of  France     """sade. 


1.  jiscalna,  a  v.'iy  i;:i(;:t;nl  lily  «!  Hie  riiilr.^inei.  was  : 

i  sea-port  town 

of  the  Medltv-mraotn, 

for; ;■  -live  m'-liv  fi.ntii.ivcst  I'ri'iti.lcriisak'ni.    h.j  r.ihu  jirsi 

iln  re'ef  Syrian,  G  n«t. 

Cotiiir,  and  Roman  remains.    Tiii'ns  id  noL  a  siutlu  mlial 

li'aiitwilbiaLb 

!  old  walla,  wnlcb  are 

stii!   s'.  alalia-     Tnc   F>'i)htr.y  (>C /whiirisli.  "  Aso;U(i!i  f 

bull  not  lio  Inl 

isiblted,'1  aud  lhat  of 

IJwkicI,  - 1;  nha:i  Ijf  a  <!i/.si.lal[or.,"  are  uuw  ae'.ually  fulli 

'.iai.     (Jllap  No. 

VI.) 

;  nuiimi-iiics  say  Hie  Cydnui.    Snu  ■<;,-w.-n  Chivalry  and  :ha  Urasadisa,  p.  310. 

rli:.l  wore  pr.miuL'al  by  [;:o   i!xluir:!:lLi::is  of  ]i:>pi!  (Mij.ina;   III.,  ars  vi'].n>rt!i-,lf»l  bj 
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took  the  cross,  and  gave  the  command  to  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montscrrat,1  Tlicy  hired  flic  Venetians  to  transport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  recapture  for  them  the  city  of  Kuril,*  in  Dalmatia; 
and  this  object  was  .accomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thunders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  crusaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Greek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper  ;  av.d  the 
result  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1201)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  fifty- seven  year*,  when  tin;  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fom-r.h  crusade  ended  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen   years  after  the  fall  of 
wit  ths      *^e  Byzantine  empire,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 

hiftk  monarch  of  Hungary.  The  Chrisllan  army,  after  spend 
crusade.  ;ng  some  t;me  m  t]le  yitJuitj  ,,f  ,.\ei'C,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 
but  after  some  sueccs-es.  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta," 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  seme  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were  yielded  to  the  Christians. 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  fo  Kurope,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine:  the  sultan  Kernel  rcfook  Jerusalem,  hut  the 
Ohri-.f.ians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

29.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy 
nasty  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Asia,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revolution  of  all  the  known   countries  of  the  world.      In 

the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Geuuis  Khan, 
ix.  T.iiir.Mi  tru,  Sf)n  f)f  ;l  ,-,,,;(.--  3Io!L:vel  tirhici.1,  had  raised  himself  to 
conquests,  r       j  a      i  i 

be  the  lord  of  all  the  pastoral  na.lions  ihrinighout  tho 
vast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China.*  and  adding  its  five 


irsiirrjuL-cs  of  Jionwr-iir,  risins  1r--.-i!i  -i:i:ill  lh'L:iiiniii!;.  i:i 

Hits  crjursi-  i.f 

the  tent* 

Bentnry, 

Brnihiiillv  cMulhis  '.l-.'Jir  kmioi-kv,  :-.e> (■:!,  rtisr.sv,'  ihe  '. 

M-d:Mi  and  11- 

ill'  tin?  mo,:  brl|]Lii:n  pans  :ilRe.l  10  ni'.y  running  !i..iiki>  i 

Zjjv-ij,  slill  llus  awilri  i.l  ri;i]uiiie:i,  is  a  -r:,p0L-:  ::■])   Hie  i>. 

aorti  must  of 

Llio  A.lriji 

t'le,oi* 

linmlrp.L  :-.:id  fily  liiilo-  «:-.i1l,-^M  fr.™  V'«:iic 
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northern  provinces  to  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  seven  bundled  thou, 
sand  warriors a  lie  invaded  at  id  overran  (lie  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Octui  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  !rei,,:.rai  Briton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
sis  years,  fed  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  mirth  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  unharmed  ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia1  was 
desolated;  and  both  Kiev'' and  ]\[oseo',y.:'  the  ancient  aud  modern 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes  :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,4  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  pining  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  and  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  D. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driveu  from 
their  original  seals  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  open  Syria  and   Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 

torest  to  Hie  general  rv;;t!er,  it  li;:5  =>">  row  rcvolnlior,;  or  p.-ililii'id  changes  to  record.     The 

authentic  history  nf  the  Uiines?  be.-lns  iviiii  llje  i illation-.  «[  Conl'iicitis,  who  was  born 

B.C.  330.     From  llml  period  Ihenmm:-.  of  the  empire  Ii-.ve  Ijeen  carofndy  noted  and  preserved 

of  nisi  merest  in;:  ehnmntndcal  details. 

1.  Russia,  (Tie  largo",  mid  oni-  of  the  moil  poiverAil   empire-,  iiillmr  (if  ancient  or  modern 

west, — II  distance  I'f  rn  arlv  -ix  I  r.u-..n.l  ::iile',  •■.'■!■.  ;:r.  ;:  ,-■.■!■:'■■.■  I ':■■.':!■.[- 1,  ill  aoont  tllfeon  lillll- 
dreil  mite.3..  In  this  ]mKiH'ii-e  empire  .■.':'"i;-  /,.r'.,  dVin,:l  linu-  ihl'.s  uro  in  nso,  having  attached 
to  them  a  g~ent  number  of  diiTerciu  e  ideal-..  I  i  Itie  ;,■■■  ■  i;.::,.'i  an:  cMon:  of  tlio  Roaliim  do- 
aiiuiuns  «■;«  estir-aleil  at  ihirlv--even  Iluim-aiiil  Oeraian  -.quart:  mile-.;  l.iHl  in  the  iear  ISJII  it 

-2,  Kiev,  or  Kina,  tlio  onj.il:'.:  of  tin;  mo  Jem  lia-iam  jiiH-.-iucc  of  tin-  same  mnio,  is  on  the 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  nnil  '.went;-  miles  norrii  of  Odes'  sii,  i ho  nearest  pari  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Kiev  WHS  tile  former  residence  ul'  liio  lira  ml  duliea  of  lli!s»i:i-  -the  earliest  seat  of  Ihe  Christian 
religion  b  Rllai-ia-iuui  lor  ;t  considorahle  period  the  eapital  of  lit?,  empire.     (Jt/aj  No.  XVIf.) 

tornal  oontiierce,  is  sil'.nr.ed  on  the  navis.ahlc  river  Mosltiva,  a  liraiich  iy'  the  Volga,  four  him 
drill  inliea  so-uOi-easl  1V..i:n  Si,  t'elorsb'ir,;.     It  M'as  founded  in  tho  year  1  &7.     {Map  No.  XII.) 
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ariminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Christians  who  opposed  them.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  iu  if  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  arid  Christians,  uniting  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Corasmins,  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  bad  ever  been  inflicted  on  it, 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
^  THE  the  sixth  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IS.,  king 
bixth        of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.      He  began  by  an 

ci.es.iDE.  at.ttLcti  on  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment,  of  a:;  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
1250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  cru- 
sade— the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar 
dtnia,  here  a  change  of  phms  too';  place;  and  It  was  resolved  to  at 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  French  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city  ;  but  a  pestilence  sooii  carried  o!F  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  lime  Ike  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  daily 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken  ;  and  i.lms  the  hist  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syria 
iras  swept  away.  The  crusades  hod  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  or"  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions 
had  been  accomplished; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fa- 
naticism of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  be  referred  io  in  a  subsequent  chapter. "■ 

III.  English  II j story. — 1.   Our  last  reference  to  the  history  :t 

England  was  to   that  period   rendered   brilliant  bv  the 

after  the    re'gn  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 

pBATH  or    lisli  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  history 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 
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and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confusion  and  barbarism ;  and 
under  a  succession  of  eight  sovereigns."-  from  tlie  lime  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modern  reader. 
During  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulers,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  kins  of  Denmark,1  acquired 
1  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom;  and  on  several 
i  Ethelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav 
ages  by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  their  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  execution  of  the  barbarous  mandate  occasioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilities:  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of 
fered  the  crown  to  Sweyn  ;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Danish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him  ;  while  the  Saxon  chiefs, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  Ethelred.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  bis  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
and  valor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English  ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  D. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  hi  accordance  with  a  previous 
treaty,  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  ago.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
be  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  while  the  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  kind's  daughter.  In  the  year  1035  ho  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Norway2  two  years  later,  and  or.  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  anions  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
government  of  England  was  at  first  harsh  :  but  lie  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter 
ature,  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects. 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Dlardi 
Canute,  reigned  in  succession  over  England;  after  which,  in   1041, 
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the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  char- 
acter of  Edward  endeared  him  to  hi*  Silicon  subjects,  not  withstand' 
ing  the  partiality  which  ho  allowed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
reigr  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili 
ties  with  the  Welsh  mid  Scotch,  and  by  intrigue;-  for  the  succession, 
On  his  death.  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  took  possession  of  the 
(lirone  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  lis- 
puted  the  supremacy  with  him,  when  ho  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  king 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  LOGS,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,'  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 

conquests'  w'lk  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hustings,3  which  tar 
minatcd  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man la  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  anil  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

!».  This  conquest,  however,  was  ir.rai.Uial,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  loss  lhan  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  distributed  their  lajids  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  distribution,  the  titles  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.1  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a,  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence—- laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  s-.mie  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 
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6.  The  foundations  of  the  feudal  system  had  existed  in  England 
before  the  conquest  ;  hut  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunity of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  esistcd,  in  its 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  al!  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  ia 
called  the  Doomsday  Hook,  or  liook  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the-  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  bo- 
name  vassals  of  tfcsir  Norman  lords;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach  ;  and  the  Saxon  language  \v;is  regarded  as  barba 
••ous;  while  the  Nertn  an -French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acts 
of  administration, 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Uufus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ilia 
elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  importance  ;  but.  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  tic  former  was  "  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  God  ;"  and  of  the  latter  It-  is  said  that  "justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instrument  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a.  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma 
tilda,  by  this  marriage,  ho  designed  to  leave  the  crown;  but  hia 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted- Henry  l'lautageuet,1  .Matilda's  son,  as  the  successor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  IT.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1151.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest   provinces    of  northwestern 

1.  FlUKtagcaet  is  t!ui  surnrum!   of   lii«   ki:i!,-s   a:  Kusliiuil    I'rom   M.niry   II.    lo    Rirhnrri   T[J. 

best  derivation  ihcj  nun  Bin!  for  it  is,  Unit  fulk,  (he  first,  curl  of  Aiij'iii  of  that  n:irae.  being 

Hoiirancnl ;  where,  lii'i'i't  wiuelly  scdm,-.-^  v.idi  ljiwia  :«ia  wliidi  l-mv  j.H  mi  fully  on  thti 
[pot,  lie  ever  after  too!:  Ilic  aurtwim  i.l'  I'iiiHiiiirtiii-t,  dr  .Vuum.-r ■><(-,  v.-kidi  wus  retained  by  hii 
bible  posterity.    (Eneyotopedla.) 
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France;  and  these,  in  eonneetion  with  bis  English  dominions,  ren 
in  EteDL'o  dered  bim  one  tif  llic  mnrf  powerful  monarchs  in  chris- 
t:oi  w  tendoiu.  He  also  rodueed  Ireland1  to  a  slate  of  subjec 
latLAKB.  ^iol^  auj  i',lrliK1'iy  a!!i]CX,;ij  ;i  to  the  English  criiwn,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.  By  a  wise  and  imparted  administration 
of  the  government.  Henry  guined  the  ttfhx-iions  of  Lin  people;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  jlose  of  his  life  «;>s  elonded  by  dnniiiiitie  misfortunes.  His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  T.oi.iis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  he  iiiially  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-five  years.      (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  bin  eldest  son  Kiehard,  surnamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  (if  money,  embarked  on  a  erusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  brmiewiii-ii  voynge,  and  tra  veiling  in  disguise  through 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  asol  only  obtained  his  lib 
erty  by  an   immense  ransom,  which  was  paid   by  his  subjects.      Thfl 

I.  Ireland  is  a  large  isl.-sr.fi  «wl  of  EiiL-land.  I'nnii  wiiitl:  il  '.:,  'rpai-oled  l)>-  tlio  Irish  Sea  anil 

St.  George's  Cii a n uel.    Its  divisions,  l,t-ni  known  in  hi: -y,  are  tl-.u  lout  areal  provinces,  Ulsfei 

In  the  north,  Leinslor  in  Use  easl,  r\mu3n,'bt  in  Hie  ivesl,  jus:!  Minister  in  the  south. 

Irish  hislorinns  apeak  of  Orne1;,  I'liomUan,  Koo i.-h.  fijiniii.iii,  ami  lijv  ilic  colonies  In  Ireland, 
before  the  Christian  cm;  for  ivaioli,  hm-ever,  ilu-re  is  w  historical  foil  mini  ion.    Tlrf  oldest 

Ihem  go-  bucli,  with  some  consMency,  iis  far  as  Ihe  (Jliri-s!  rnri  era.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  limn  even  liuise  of.Uriiain,  In  ihe  fifth  century  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  :i;nun:;  llieiu  by  St.  Pii'.ricfc,  a  nalive  nf  .\'n.--:L  ISrvtnin,  who  In  Ilia  youth 
had  been  carried  n  eaplivo  into  Ireland;  l>  1 1,  the  new  faiih  ili-.l  mil  nourish  until  n  century  OI 
two  later;  ami  Itappe.irt  lb:,',  even  Ibon.  the  kv.rnin-.-  or  ihn  Irish  clergy  did  no*  extend  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  In  Hie  nlu'h  and  tenib  realur.es  Ihn  Danes  made  thorn- 
selves  inasiers  oi"  Ihe  ^reolor  |h::rl  ol  ihe  nnaio-*  of  ilio  Inland,  'v bill-  Ihe  in'erior,  ilivUlfl  unions; 
a  number  of  barb  inn  as  anil  lioslde  i-'iills.  ..as  :i.'i!  i.-.l  In-  ii  reread  wars,  which  no  sense  of 
com  men  dangers  could  iulerrilpt.  Jn  Ihe  early  pari  of  ll.n  .-:-.'  ici-illi  eonl'ary,  Brian  Iloru,  king 
of  Minister,  united  the  a«fr  pari  of  (he  island  nailer  his  ?ce p:n:  aaid  expelled  tho  Danes; 
but  soon  oiler  his  death,  A.  II.  1014,  the  kiujd.nn  was  ieoiin  dii-ideil  ;  s:ul  sanguinary  wars 
continued  lornge  bcUveon  opposing  priiusis  meil  Ihe  invasion  l>>-  Henry  IT.  ef  England,  in  Ihe 
year  1169.  So  early  as  llr,.",  Henry  had  pr.'.oelod  the  conrjiiest  or  Ireland,  and  had  obtained 
from  pope  Adrian  IV.  fall  pcraiission  Hi  invaile  and  sabdac  ihe  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming them,    The  {-rani  was  aooompanii'd    by  a  -'.i|iulalion  for  ihe  payment  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 

of  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bin-lore:!  aivay.  Hear;-,  tior.ever,  conquered  t.nly  the  foul 
counties  Dublin,  Meath,  I.oulh,  and  Kild.sro,  V.f.:i-i  a  perl  of  I.einsli-r,  on  the  Eastern  eoasl 
In  I3!5  Edward  llruco,  brnlher  oil.lic  Idn.L'  or  Av.ll.iml,  Isejru,-  inviioil  over  by  the  Irish,  landed 
in  Iielunil,  and  oanseil  liinisel!'  i.u  be  protl.iitoo;!  kiiy  ;  bn:  in  lu.iai-  well  supporle.l,  he  was 
Anally  defeated  and  Hilled  in  the  belile  of  Dun.  la! It,  iii  llniyear  131?,  after  ulifcjh  the  Seoteli 
(brees  were  witl !  rawn.  II  was  not  mi'.il  Ihe  tSam  i>f  Oroniwoll  Ih  ,t  Enjliah  supremacy  was 
fully  C3lab.ii  he  I  aevery  partof  the  island.    (Map  No.XVI.) 
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reign  of  this  famous  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  dacds  in  Pal 
cstinc,  and  is  of  liit.h;  importance  in  English  lii.-.tory. 

11.  Kichard  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sut- 
named  Lackland.  (A.  D.  1199.}  In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  l?rai;«i,  John  lost  most  cf  his  continental  possessions: 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  nest  took  up 
arms  against  bins:  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope's  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  his  vassal,— took  possession  of  London, — and 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta,  er  Great  Char  (or  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
the  first  permanent  foundation  of  I>ritish  freedom.8  John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  heme  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  laioi.^  ce  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  barons  profiered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  largo  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sadden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  KegLnd  (Vein  becoming  a  province  of  France. 

12.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  bis  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Henry  was-  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign  ;  and  during  his 
iong  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  oommot Ions,  caused  by  the  king's  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exaction;:,  and  continual  viola!  ion  of  (he  people's  rights  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.  Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a.  parliament,  when  the  king:  was  virtually  de- 
posed. (A.  0.  12.58.)  An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
ail  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.  12<;o,)  and  embracing  d'.r legate  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  2nd  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  wa.?  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  future  House  of  Commons. 

e  19lh  of  June,  1'JIS,  at  Ruunjmede,  on  I  he  TbamH, 
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13.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son,  .Edward  I.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  Lis  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  (A.  D.  1272.)  The  active  and  Bplendid  reign  i>f  this  prince, 
who  lift  behind  him  the  charades-  of  a  grisil  statesman  and  com- 
mand;r,  was  mostly  occupied  wiih  the  utiemjit  to  unite  the  whole  of. 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty,     Whan  Llewellyn,  princo  of 

iv   bubju-     W^e-V  refused  to  j :■  e i- t\j j ■  l > i  the  customary  homage  to  the 
u.iiiox  oe    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  Mm,  ove?- 
walks.       rau  ^  y.j^.jiMj-^  Ll!1Li  tii.ilji.li.ioJ.  k.  ai'Ler  a  brave  resistance. 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which-  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rigiiis  of  fcitltv  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  ting,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  bomnge  for  his  crown  ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  binds  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  of  Seotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  £;ra!id  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  lady 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  "Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scot  eh  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  ajjiT-ed  to  submit  the  it' claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  derided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.      (A.  D.  1292.) 

1.  tVales,  anciently  relied  (.,ni»,Vi,-iT  a  jiriiwijialhy  in  tlie  Y.X-.-1  CI'  Crsal  Britain,  taring  in 
11)8  uullli  null  weal  I  lie  1.1. n  :V:',  ami  iw  I  In;  s.infli  ai.il  *iiil':i.v,-cst  lli-i.l.'l  ijiiatuml,  is  aiwiiil  ins 
ilinuliad  and  iifiy  miles  in  d-.a-.l,  irt-in  nnrLii  Iu  -nulli,  ami  Ir.'n,  jily  I"  i-igiily  in  breadth,  lbs 
iVsiali  are  ilc.sctnlntits  •><  I  lie  au.iii.-iii  Unions,  ivli.x  Im-Iiij  iir;  ■.■<,;:!  ir.il  nt  Kivjiimil  by  ibe  Allele 

wlitfe  lh*v  gave  thus  mime  lo  ISriinmy.     hi  lli.i  ni:illi  ivulury  U'jli.s.  was  divided  Into  llirea 

reisnaiii"  [iiiiKissol'  mhitSi  more  litlil  Insulins  l.iy  s. .-nu  l»i><  lies  in"  ti.in'«lenicj.  In  Itie  yeai 
ttllba  Kntflish  king  Aiiie)s-:mc.iiiiuol]i>il  liiis  Welsh  ijriiisijKiiiins  Inlienoitie  his  tribnlitrws; 
snl  '.ipnn  tne  Ireniy  ;U  n  ei'iuJinli^i  ,viih  ihein,  u,-.u:diii  .,i;  lh::  :'e..  l;il  rotation  ill  lord  ami  ia*- 
•ul,  tlie  Normans  bused  their  claim  of  lorcodiin  p:.n  mount  ovh  nil  Wales,  During  tin 
tievelllb  and  lu'elVh  cwiiurii'S,  Si.111.i1  W:ik~.  ivns  lilts  soone  nt'  1  n.- : j . i o i .t  wuilests  bel.miun  liii 

Welsh  and  Nujinans.    When   Kdiiard    I.   i-lnlu^-ii    lend..]   i -.ii^e  ..!'  I.k-.vellyu.  the  duly  in' 

fealr.y  was  acknnwii^lged  iiy  Ijio  inlicr;  'ml  In.'  nns  :iiim  illm.!,  I.v  iinln  :  to  London,  to  ylflC* 
himaiiir  in  tlw  iiowcr  uf  a  mmnrel,  ivlin  liud  rt'«:nl!y  li'/n'v.l  a  sr.!u:iln  Ircaty  with  him;  ant! 
hciH'JS  lirosa  a  war  ivlholi  imullul  in  Oil'  ilixilii  l.i'  J.lev.t'l.'ui,  ami  iiie  oulijugaliiin  of  kl1 
•xuitry.    A.  D  Uiii-i.    (jWnc  No.  XVi.) 
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Tlio  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  could  not  brook  tlie  humiliating  acta 
of  vassalage  required  of  him;  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  lie  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  con- 
cluded a  treat}'  of  allianoe'with  the  French  monarch.      (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  .and   Scotland  followed;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  being   defeated  in    the   great  battle   of 
Dunbar,1  was  forced   to  initke   submission  to  Edward  in   T"  ^^ 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  iho  Sco:.ti*h  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.      (A.  E.  1296.) 

1G  Scarcely,  however,  had  Mdward  crossed  (ho  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,'' 
and  recovered  trie  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost. 
Again  Edward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a.  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk3  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace-  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  kiting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.      {A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone'  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 

I.  Dunbar  is  u  Effiiporl  of  Stolland,  svoislv-suu;!]  imlm  norlli-enst  fram  Edinburgh.    Til* 

aucleai  castle  of  Dimbur,  liie  seems  hi"  liiiiiiv  w:.tlikij  csji'mUs,  slt>o;t  on  a  loay  rook,  thebase 
of  wliieli  was  washed  b'lln^M.  1 1.  ■.■.,ii^  [:ik':n  t>y  J'.'l.'^  :ij  ].  in  IJIirj; — I'unr  limes  11  received 
wilhill  its  walls  ll.e  anl.::1 :■:.:  '.;.K.'-|  .Mil..  ;  —  :ui.i  il  v.il-  .'.i  '.las  villi  aiiy  ofDllubar  IhiU  Oram. 

n-ell  defeated  (he  Scol* audi*  (ieiicraS  l.o.-iic,  in  lii.lil.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

•i.  Stirling  11  !i  river  ptiri  and  i'orov-H  .jfSvKrfLiud,  on  111-.-  I-V.l],  1  hilly  miles  nor  th-west  from 
Kdillbnrgh.  1(9  fin.:  oil  castle  is  [Jaced  ou  ,1  ha-ailh:  locii,  ii-in.'  abraplly  lliree  hundred  feet 
from  the  rivcr'3  edge.     {,1ft;.  No.  XVL) 

if.  Falkirk  is  on  uncien!  lawn  of  Holland,  twenty-!  v,0  m'lcs  norlii-uosl  from  Edinburgh  and 
lliree  miles  south  el  the  1'rilh  of  forth.  In  the  valley,  a  link;  north  of  (lie  town,  the  Scotch, 
imderWallarc,  were  detested  on  (ho  aa  or  July,  ItKlB,  In  ;1.H  beiilolcll  Sir  John  Stewart, 
ttie  co  ram  under  of  lire  .Scoitisli  itrcfwr.s,  aad  wn-  Jultu  ;l-.c  (iraliasiit,  Hie  Sioaorn  friend  of  VVal- 

10  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  ol  FidSilrk.  On  a  in  .or,  lialf  a  mil"  sonlh-west.  from  [bo  (UWil, 
Charles  Slliarl,  the  I'rp-.t-nd.T,  gained  a  victory  over  1!ib  r./yal  army  in  17-ili.    (jI/iijj  No.  XVI.    r.) 
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ward,  assembling  a  mighty  army,  to  render  resistance  boneless,  toot 
the  iield  against  him,  but  he  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  .father.  (A.  D.  13C7.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  genora'l  v  successful  ;  hut  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  the 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannoekburn,1  which  established  the  in 
dependence  of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  ecu  turies.  were  much  less  advanced  incivilization 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Ho  man  empire  ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  Ik  tic  to  our  not  ice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king' 
doms  in  the  early  stages  of  fonu.ution.  In  the  south-west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever-varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali- 
phate of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  independent 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  Ui>y,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the 
Moslems;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Granada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  at:d  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula." 

flonceof  llie  Scottish  kins^-tiie  pl;UM'  <;!  lliein^naij-i^i  ;i:ul  !iss  liwn  the  scene  of  mraj 
historical  events.    TUemmniii.  nf  its  ai^-Unit  jjiiliLce  urc  im™-|ni!Micrl  \viih  the  mansion  of  th* 

ctirl-jf  Miuisriirirt.    (J/.-v  No.  XVI.) 

oraule  evonts  in  BritEsli  history,  is  throe  niilos  south -iv est  from  Stirling.    Aooul  one  mila  west 

tram  the  village  Jaram  111.  wa-nic-tiiird  in  UhS,  l.'J  hiircUEirrnLasul.jerjaaiitlliisai™  Jimei 

^Jttijp  No.  XT)  I.) 
a.  Sea  nexl  Section,  pp.  317-16.  and  Sotea. 
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ANALYSIS.  J.  C<>idlena'i;:u(.!lhc  hiMrie.-  of  France  and  Kngiaiid.— i>.  Defeat  ef  Edward 
II.  In  the  battle  of  lianuoekimrr..  Edward  olloiul.  the  !E;n.[js.  rcasc™?.]  The  Great  Charter 
Mlifrnud,  and  annua!  pariitmusus  ordained.— II.  Rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  1M 
wttrl.    Deign  of  Edward  III,     liLv-iisimiorSraibm!.     [Ilulidon  Hill.] 

Invasion  (if  France,  and  battle  ill"  IViwf.  [dressy.]  lleteal  of  the  Soli,  and  capture  of  Calais. 
[Durham.  Calais.]— 5.  Renewal  of  tho  war  wiiii  Franco,  jind  victory  of  Poiuliers.  (1356.) 
Anarchy  in  France.  Treaty  of  lireiigiiy.  The  conquered  territory.  [Ilrctigny.  Aqultaluo. 
Bordeaux,}— 0.  Renewal  of  Ibe  war  with  France  in  liw*.  IMall  vc  condiiion  of  the  two  powers. 
'file  French  recover  their  province.     ;.iiiiyOLiiie.     llre-r,  a:ul  Uhcrbonig.;-  7.  Death  of  Edward 

[His     Ln  I  h]-B       aaclei 

if  Richard  II,  He  is  deposed,  mid  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1339.)  The  legal  claimant, 
aright  of  the  contemion?  l-.olwcon  the  bouse:,  of  York  and  Lancaster.— II.  Insurrection  against 
Henry.  [Shrewsbury.}-!  II.  Accession  of  Henry  V,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  He 
Invades  Trance,  ii.nl  ilefiani  llio  I'reueh  in  Ibe  bank'  of  .Vr'.tiufi'.itt.— 1  J.  Civil  war  in  France, 
and  return  of  Henry.  Tl.fi  treaty  with  Ibe  liurj.'imdian  f:n:li.j:j.  1.);. .position  of  llio  Orleona 
party.  [The  States  Conernl,  The  dauphin.]— 1-2,  The  iniant  king  of  Ibe  English,  Henry  VI, 
and  the  French  king  Charles  VII.  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  declared  mission. -13.  Successes  of  the 
rretioli,  and  fate  of  Joan.— 1).  The  i',a..i;.k  inadLally  lose  all  liii-Lr  continental  possessions,  ox 
cc.pt  UaUa's.    ■iiviiiiallllly  iii  France. 

15.  U ii popular! I. v  of  tiie  reigning  English  fcmily.  ropular  ijw.irrecriii;i.  Re8iiiiiiu.ii  of  the 
waks  or  the  Two  Rosks.  [SI.  .Milan,. 1-16.  Waierilinar;  eh.'ircclor  of  Ibe  strife.  First  jieriod 
Of  the  war  closes  with  ll.e  noce..-ii;,ii  of  l'klward  IV,  of  Ihfi  boose  of  York.— 17.  The  French 
king.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  lie  LnnHWrinns. 
The  late  of  Margaret,  her  sun.  and  [lie  late  kin-  Henry  IV.  ■  Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18, 
The  roteinporary  reign  of  Louis  Xi.  of  Fiance.  The  relations  of  Edward  and  Louis.— III. 
Fate  of  Edward  V,  and  rn-;:eisi<iH  "I  Richard  III.  I'lelcal  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  "Wars  of  the  Two  Roses."    [Richmond.    Bosworlh.] 

SO.  Reiok  or  Huxnv  VH.  The  impoi.ors  Shunct  and  Wnrhock.  [Iloblin,]— 31.  Treaties 
W.i!  France  and  Scnilan.I.    The  Scottish  marriage. -2-2,  Why  tho  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Is  ar, 

I.  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
1.  Dbsmahk,  SnriDiH  AND  Norway.    Union  of  Cahnar.    [Calmor.] 
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IrOlll  Austria,      I.OrjLr-C'l-liiiaiTi    v."!.'^.      Swli'.TliLlh.l    iiLd..:|aii<U-:Lt    ;lI.    rlio    close  of  tl I ti  iirieeiiib 

century.  [Ruttili.  William  Tell,  Morgan  en.  Sempach.j-li  Itai.ias  History  dnrbig  His 
central  period  of  Hie  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian  republics.  [Gcnoa.l  Duchy  of  Milan.— 13. 
The  Florentines.  Oon:eals  octireeu  the  Con.icse  and  Veiicliaiii.  [Levant.]  Genoa  at  the 
dose  »f  the  fifteenth  century.-M.  History  of  Venice.  Her  power  at  tho  end  of  the  fif.eentll 
century.  [Mores.]  The  p-ipc,  into  kini;.-.  of  Naples.  Inlcrk'niu'c  (if  foreign  pifcrs.— 15. 
Sl'sis.  Union  of  the  Host  powerful  Christian  Shires.  Overthrow  ol  Iho  Saracen  dominions  ill 
Spain.  [Navarre.  Aragon.  Castile,  (.con.  Grjtiada.J— lii.  hi-,tery  ci  Poutudal.  [Funiiei 
tiToun:  of  Portugal.] 

ni.  discoveries. 

1.  Navigation,  and  fret: ar: ij.IlLw.1  fcuowta^e,  (Siirii^  the  Dart;  Asm.  Hciv1y.i1  of  commerce. 
[Pisa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  ar;  or  [jrintinir.  Discoiery  of  the  Canaries, 
Portugtiese  discoveries.    [Canaries.    Cape  de  Ve.nl  ami  .lam  islands.]—' I.  Views  and  objects 

Iambus.  The  bold  project  conceived  liy  biiu.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]—!  The  trials  of 
Columbus.      His   final   triumph,  in   the   discovery  of   America.      Vasco   de  Gams.      Closing 


1.  England  and  Prajtce  vurhho  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centukies. — 1.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  KuronLMii  nations  dunn;;  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  so  intimately  ennneeted  that,  the  history  of  o:to  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served, and  repetition  avoided,  by  ircfiUiig  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bauuof-kbum  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  peogrcss  of  constitu- 
tional libe-ty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edward  to  Gaveston, 
a  handsome  youth  of  'iascony,'  whom  tins  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  tin;  nobles  ia  England,  roused  the  rosentment 
of  the  barons;  and  (he  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abases  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  Tlie 
Great  Charter,  so  oftcu  violated,  was  iigaiii  confirmed  ;  and  the  im 
pnitant  provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assoia 
bltng  of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  pt-ople,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right." 

3.  But  oilier  favoriiies  supplied  the  plaeo  of  Gaveston:  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign  :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  king  of  i'ranec,   look   part  with   the  malcontents,  and 

Garonne,  Iho  sea,  and  the.  Pyrenees,    The  Cine  on- are  a  people  of  numb  spirit;  but  their  ejag- 
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Edward  was  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  {A.  D, 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  sit  fourteen  years  of  ago,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,,  and  her  p  si  ram  our,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  from  tlie  lale  ahuses  of  authority;  after  which 
he  invaded  Scotland,  ami  defeated  the  Soots  at  Ilaltdon  Hill ;'  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
umphed. 

4.  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
)ast  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  J  FEE[iCn 
Brown  of  that  kingdom  became  'lie  object  of  contest  be-  ani> kbulisu 
twecn  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  Philip's  WABS- 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  eon  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
After  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the  year  134G  Edward,  in  per- 
son, invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  sou  Edward,  called 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  yearn  of  :ige,  ga.iucd  a  grejit  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famutis  battle  of  Crcssy3-— slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  Ids  own  army.  (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  .Durham,3  '•""''  their  king  Ilaidd  Bruce  taken 
prisoner.  (Oct.  17,  1346.)  To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais,'  in  Franco,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege.;  stnd  this  important  acquisition  11:15  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 


orLantcity  in  the  norm  of 
England,  two  hundred  and  tliiny  milon  [Mrih-wcst  J"ro:n  London,  TJ:b  lipid  on  which  the  bat- 
lie  was  fought,  some  disl.anre  north  of  D.irhani,  on  1-Sic  ra-.d  to  Nc«Mlt,  (Oct.  )7lh,  IMi,) 
»:is  called  JVtoaW.  C™ss.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Calais  (Eiig.  Cat-is,  t'r.  Kali-laJ  a  rcaporl.  of  Franro,  on  Ihii  Sifiiils  of  Dover,  in  the 
former  province  of  Kcardy,  is  fitly  milns  north  <>f  U?e*sy.  In  l:j.wj  Calais  was  retaken  by  aiir- 
prise  by  -die  duke  of  Ouise.  In  lain!  it  was  a;tain  taken  by  the  J-instlisli  under  the  archduke 
Albert,  In',  in  1598  ™  n'stoRsil  tu  [■'rimci'  by  liio  irmly  of  \ervins. 

Tbo  ooatinolc  resisiamv  which  Cities  ui.-.Mo  10  i:.!v,-ard  lit,  in  1 3  IT,  i-,  said  lo  ha  ye  so  much 
Lnce>--  the  conqueror  Itial.  ho  determined  10  pill  to  rlcnih  »s  principal  bnryesaesof  the  town, 
who,  lo  w\e  their  fellow  citizens,  :i-,d  madman  mously  pliuajd  riii-mirKc*  at  his  disposal ;  bni 
ihathe  was  turned  from  li.,  pu i; i. ■*>-  only  i,y  the  innrs  and  en-.rcai.ios  of  Iris  queen  Phillppa.  II 
la  believed,  however,  that  I'roissart.  alone,  jmrai;  his  iMicinpirano*,  relates  Ill's  Btorj;  and 
doubts  nw  very  r-awnablj  be  entertained  of  its  truth.    (My  No.  XIII.) 
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5.  After  a  truce  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  Franco,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  terminated  by  a  groat  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob 
tamed  over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poic tiers.  (Sept.  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  dthoi;gh  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  ^i-oni.  :nodoi'aUi.ni  and  kindness;  hut  his 
captivity  produced  in  Franco  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfs, 
against  their  lords,  in  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.1 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,1  (A.  1).  i;ii;0.)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarch 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  tile  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  (o  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Auui'aimy  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  ike  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his  court  at  Bordeaux." 

G.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  in  the 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In  the  interval  since  the  kite  treaty  a  great,  change  bad  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers  :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease  ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  i;>  return  to  their  native  king; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  V.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.      France  gradually  recovered 
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mo.t  of  «r  pmin«».  without  obtainining  a  single  victory,  although 
tie  key.  of  tie  eountry—Bopdenni,  Bayonne,'  Calms,  Brest,  nno 
ChcebouPg'-weee  still  left  in  tie  hand*  of  the  English. 

7  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  erown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II,  then  only  cloven  jeap.  nf  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  b'y  bis  death,  left  the  crown  of  Franco 
to  his  .on  Charles  VI.,  a  yonth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdoms 
suffered  from  tie  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  t— in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  .motions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factions  struggle,  for  power  between  the 
fata,  of  Bur' gundy  and  Orlenn.;'  and  in  England  mimlar  result, 
attended  the  contest,  for  tie  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  the 
duke,  of  Laneaator,'  York,'  and  Gloucester."  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  ocoaaioned  .  famou.  revolt  of 

,  k™,™„-  I.  on  the  aoath  side  oP  the  Adorn,  lorn  mile!  from  its  mouth,  near  the  south 
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the  lower  classes,  h  jaded  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  sia<tc  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  of  England 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,1— obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  to  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  hut 
the  fall  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sul- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  band  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Richard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absence 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, sumamed  Bolinghroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Richard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison .»  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  pvovod  his  most,  dangerous 
enemies;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  hini,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war;11  but  in  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  (July  21,   1403)  the 

].  KnctlatJftisanelcvttteclinoory  trad  In  tho  vicinily  of  the  nrfiisli  metropolis,  sonttt-tral 
of  the  city.    Tlio  ;>nti'.::r  portion  is  in  'ho  |>nrisli  nf  Creenwlcti. 

B.  Shrewsbury  is  aituiLli-.l  on  liio  Sovorn,  one  liuiiilri.nl  and  rliirli -eight  miles  uorUi-west  from 
London.  William  tin:  Conqueror  .151  ve  Hit  iwn  and  mirronialimr  romi'ry  to  Roger  do  Mont, 
gtmery,  who  built  two  ;i  strong  t.n-..iiU;  caHlle  :  but.  i-i  lldi!  the  ca"'l»  and  properly  wore  for- 

border  frays  between  tin;  Wds'n  and  Kniilisb.  in  II 10  b-iltiu  oi'-'iiiy  UKi,  trie  fnll  '■f  the  fumoui 
Lor.1  Percy,  lununnl  iloi.spiir,  t>v  an  or.ltno-.vn  liand,  deoideil  tbo  victory  in  Ihe  ling's  favor 
fjlfcn  No.  XVI.) 

■.  Bend  Bbukspeare's  "  King  Kictmrrl  H," 

b.  BeaaSbakiroiir6's"I'irsl['iWof  liisis  Honry  IV 
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a  were  defeated,  although  the  insurrcctiui  was  still  kept  up 
a  number  of  years,  chiefly  by  tin:  .sueeerfiil  valor  of  Owen  Glendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign  ;  but  immediate- 
ly aftar  his  accession  lie  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
vices, — took  into  his  couiidenee  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,— 
and,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillizing  of  the  lii.ugdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  tho 
people,"  Tailing  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  Prance,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throve  of  that  kingdom.  a;id  at.  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensions. 
After  his  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
duced it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  be  nun  and  defeated  the  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Agineourt,' — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  ami  taking  f  mrtoeiL  thou-and  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  bavons  and  princes  of  the 
realm.     (Oct.  24,  1413.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  liurgundian  factions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
the  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  bis  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian  faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  dnkc  of  Pmr'gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  many  Catherine,  tho  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  (be  throne  on  ike  death  of  her  father;  whita 
m  the  meantime  ho,  was  to  govern  tin-  kingdom  as  regent.  (May 
1430.)  The  States  General"  of  tlio  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty 
and  the  western  and  northern  [irovuieos  owned  (be  sway  of  England; 
hut  the  central  and  south -eastern  districts  adhered  to   the  cause  of 

1.  j^iwoLM  is  ■  small  village  nf  France  in  tlie  former  province  of  Arlols,  ono  touted  twd 

2.  Ily  the  Slates  <ia:cr:J.  is  im'aur  ihc  great  iMimidl  -,r  pi^rnl  pariiuinent  of  Hie  nalion, 
composed  of  represent;!;  i™  from  III?  nihility,  tlif'  ttey,  ami  :l.i;  laimicipaliliei,  The««in(rf 
iislricli  senl  ii(>  repr tutives.    (rtw  t'liiUjfiil;   l-.iJilioii,  p.  821.) 

a.  Happily  porlroyed  in  Shokspearo's  "Second  Paj   of  King  Henry  IV,"  Act  »,  Bsene  U 
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the  dauphin,1  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  the  only  survirmg  son  of  h:a 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  V.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  1 'IjliHos  survived  him 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  Tho  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  VI.,  then  only  nine 
months  old,  to  inherit  Ins  kingdom.  Prance,  however,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchs — its  native  sovereign 
Cliarbs  VII.,  and  the  English  lung,  .in  {lie  person  of  the  infant 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  tho  English 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
whom  the  crcdulhy  of  the  age  believed  to  liave  been  divinely  com- 
missioned for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nation.     Moved  by  a  sort 
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called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  Euglisii  indeed  destroyed  the 
cause  of  their  late  reverses  ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  nu  Impulse 
which  her  wonderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  ins  capital,  after  twenty 
years  exclusion  from  it;  the  Burgundtan  faction  had  previously  be- 
come reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  lvjgliih  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  Mo;>,  Calais  was  the  only  tov/n  of  the  continent  re- 
maining  in  their   hands.      From   this   period   until   the   death   of 

1.  ZXnipUx  is  me  title  of  tho  eldest  son  of  the  fcinjof  Franco.  In  134!>  Ilambert  II.  Irsn* 
ferred  Im  cslulu,  the  province  or  DaiifkittH,  1.)  I'liilip  of  Viilais,  i)]i  cmiiliUoii  lhat  lho  eldeal 
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Charles  VII.,  1l  AGi,  Fran. si;  ciijoyed  domestic  tranquillity,  while 
civil  wars  of  the  fiercest  violence  were  raging  in  England. 

15.  The  hereditary  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  English 
throne  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  302.)  Henry  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  subject  to  occasional  fir's  of  idiocy;  but  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou*  a  woman  of  groat  spirit  and  ambition,  possessing  tie 
allurements,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  her  sex,  ruled  in  his  name. 
The  haughtiness  of  the  queen,  the  dishonor  brought  on  the  English 
arms  by  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignificance  of 
Henry,  when  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtues  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  rendered  the  reigning  family  unpopular  with  the  nation ; 
and  when  Eichard  advanced  lib  pretensions  io  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  rallied  to  his  support.  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  leader  who  is  known  in  history  under  the 
nickname  of  Jack  Cade,  first  manifested  the  gathering  B  TBltWAm 
discontent.  Five  years  biter  civil -war  between  the  York-  of 'tax  two 
ists  and  Lancastrians  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  B03ES- 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  at  St.  Albans,"  King  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  Yorkists  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
white  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose  ;  and  the  contests  which 
marked  their  struggle  for  power  are  usually  called  the  "wars  of  the 
two  roses." 

16.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sanguinary 
strife  that  followed.  "In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  co temporary 
writer,3  "eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  perished  in 
these  convulsions  ;  seven  or  eight  battles  wore  fought  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years  ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  English 
as  cruelly  as  the  former  generation  had  wasted  France."  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  llichard  and  his  second  son  were  slain,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
IV.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  became  king  of  England. 
(A,  D.  1461.). 

17.  Charles  VII.  of  France  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeed- 
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ed  oil  the  throe  by  his  sou  Louis  XI.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  terror.  Once  ho  was  deposed,  and  Henry 
reinstated,  by  the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,1 
to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  king-maker.  But  Warwick 
afterwards  fell  in  battle ;  and  in  the  year  1 47 1  the  heroic  Margaret 
and  her  son  were  defeated  ami  taken  prisoners,  mid  lhe*power  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  overthrown  in  the  desperate  iiattlo  of  Tewkesbury,' 
which  concluded  this  sanguinary  war.  Margaret  was  at  first  im- 
priKoned,  but  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  Franco  :  her  son 
was  assassinated :  Henry  VI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower  of  London  ;   and  Edward  was  finally  i^tab'is'u'd  on  the  throne. 

18.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  throughout  eotemporary  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  Prance,  a  prince  of  a  tyrannical,  superstitious, 
crafty,  and  cruel  nature,  but  who  possessed  such  a  fund  of  comic 
humor,  and  such  oddities  of  thoughts  and  mariner,  as  to  throw  his 
atrocious  cruelties  into  the  shade.  The  rebiiious  of  these  two  princes 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  dishonorable  to  both.  Ed- 
ward, hj  threatening  war  upon  France,  obtained  from  Louis  the 
secret  payment  of  exorbitant  pensions  for  himself  and  his  ministers; 
and  the  latter  were  with  much  reason  charged  with  being  the  hired 
agents  of  the  French  king.  Both  these  princes  died  in  1483,  and 
both  were  succeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  V.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  England ;  but  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  young  king  and  his  brolhcv  the  duke  of  York  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  at.  the  instigation  of  their  uncle  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  caused  liimselt'  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title 
of  Richard  III.  But  the  whole  nation  was  alienated  by  the  crimes 
of  Richard:  the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  iii.iiiily  were  revived  by 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond ;'  and  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 
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wortli  field,'  Richard  was  defeated  and  sain  (1185).  The  crown 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  action  wits  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Eichmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  His  marriage  soon  after  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  contests 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  Kngland  with  blood 

20.  The  early  part  of  (lie  reigii  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  b 
(pro  singular  enterprises. — the  attempt  made  hi   Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Sinrnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  "j!™™ vii" 
young  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeek  to  counterfeit  the  young  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  instigation  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
former,  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,3  and  Lifter  wards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  ids  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king's  household,— 
while  the  latter,  alter  thro  whig  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  beiug 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold, 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
a  treaty  with  France,  which  stipulated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
either  power,  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  oilier  ;  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  a  marriage 
from  which  have  sprung  ail  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  The  reply  of  Henry  to  bis 
counsellors  who  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  might  by  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
shows  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  that  has  bee::  verified  by  the  result. 
"  Scotland  would  then,"  said  Henry,  "  become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
land, not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  would  draw  the  lesa 
it  is  a  safer  union  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im- 
portant era  in  English  history.      It  begiiii  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

1.  BmbohA  la  a  smalltown  iii  ■jtfj'-fivc  miles  rj.ir:l.-west  frr.tn  London.  In  Hie  battle-field,  in 
placed  Richard's  crown  on  ihe  ea.-l  til1  Kiuuuonii's  head.     (J/jji  No.  XVI.) 
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of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster :  it  effected  a  elmuge  in  descents  :  it  rnavlca  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  royal  prerogatives:  it  ivus  co  temporary  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  lUndem  History,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica,— with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages:  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  liioiiitreliio.s  into  ueii.ily  the  shape  and  extent 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day  ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power"  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  geneva]  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  cf  Europe  at  this  period  will  belter  enable  us  to  com 
prehend  the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.   Other  Nations  at  Tire  close  of  the  fifteenth  centbkt. — 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Xorlbrjn'i  Europe  ■■Dinumirk,1  Sweden,  and  Nor 
i  penhabk  waJr!~"tJMlst'ltut"'1/!  ^1(i  ancient  Si'andinavia,  merit  our 
sweueu,  akd  first  attention.  After  these  kingdoms  had  long  been 
nokwa!\  agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 
the  treaty  of  Calm'tr,'  (13:.)7.)  united  into  a  sinitle  monarchy, -near 

1,  Dcomari  embraces  r.jic  whole  or  ihe  pcumsi:\i  wrrh  of  Germany,  car! y  known  as  the 

^or   171)    lie  II     nmtned  of  Scan- 

Tan' ills  to  Scandinavia  iiliii-.il  this  in'ilfc  of  the  :i(sl  cemirr;  before  Ihe  Christian  em,  and  10 
have  established  Ilia  million  I  y,  mm]  Ihe  Sir.  lb:  an  rei'.j;iou,  urer  lie: \rk,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

wlio  tonqiierod  llnLdanil  hi  the  iM'lli  century.  r.-.-l;..riC-. L  ihlh;.  i.or  U'odin  in  llioir  dialect,)  as 
their  ancestor,  fiorm  Ihe  Old,  son  of  Henllrainute  I,  (HMi^iwt,)  united  all  Itio  Danish 
Slates  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  H'.X  His  pniudsnn  8wc.ni,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  in 
Hie  year  100*,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1IIH.  His  sou  UinT.t  completed  ills  conquest  of  Eng- 
land in  Him,  and  alio  subdue;!  a  part  of  ScoiJaial.  h.--;'ii-!<--  embraced  lire  Christian  religion, 
and  introduced  it  into  Dcauari;  :  u|«n  v.hich  a  emit  chanse  loot-:  place  in  I  lie  character  of  the 
people.  At  His  dciiih,  in  IIKSli,  he  lell  Hie  crowns  uf  Ilenrearl;  ami  Knslaud  10  liis  son  Hard!- 
Canute  (i.  In  138S,  Mari.'.;rel,  daiajbier  of  Hie  Danish  (ir'.in'e  VVahJcmar,  and  wife  of  Hsqnln 
blr.y-  nl  Norway,  styled  lln:  Scrn'.r  ami*  or"  'be  Nerlh.  i.-i.emlri]  Ihe  I'ireiie  ol"  Norway  nun 
Denmark.  In  lllffil  she  «:i'  chosen  l>v  '.lie  Swi-ilei  as  I  heir  sijrereisri  1  and  in  1307  Iho  :re«lj 
*<  CalmM  milled  Hie  throe  erowns— it  was  supposed  forever.  In  1448,  the  prince)  of  Hit 
family  of  SkioM  having  haromc  oiliael.  I  lie  Danes  [iruiiiuluil  Uirislum  I.,  count  of  OldealMirg, 
to  the  Ihrone.  He  was  lite  funnier  nf  l.iic  royal  Danish  family  which  has  ever  since  kepi 
possession  of  Ihe  Ihrone.  In  !5i!3  ibe  Swede-,  emanc.paled  themselves  from  11.0  eincl  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Christian  II..  kinf!  of  Denmark..  In  their  simple  lor  independence  Ihej 
were  led  by  Ihe  fa  mens  Guslaviis  Vasa,  who  was.  raised  lelhe  throne  of  Sweden  l>y  the  unant 
mous  suffrages  of  bis  t'elhra  riliiens.  Norway  remained  connected  with  Denmark  till  11)14 
when  Ihe  allied  pcnve"i<ave  itloSwoileii,  as  indemnify  for  l'i  nl  mill,     (J7aj»  No,  XIV.) 

9.  Qdmar,  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  el"  KS',17,  is  a  ,ea|mrl  town  on  Hie  small  island  of 
Qoamhol 111,  which  ts  in  the  narrow  si  rail  ilial  separates  '.he  island  el  Hiatal  from  the  south- 
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the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  name  illustrious  as  the  "  Serair'  amis  of  the  North."  But 
the  union  of  Calsuar.  alUiottgh  ionuing  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinavian history,  was  never  (irmly  consolidated  ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  .sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  Use  heroic  G  ustavus  V'a.sa.  recovered  its  ancient 
independence. 

■2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numerous  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia,  The-  original  cradle  of  that,  mighty 
empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurlek,  a  chief-  IL  "p"88"51 
tarn  eotemporary  with  Alfred  (ho  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  ihe  Dnieper,'  north 
to  Novogorod.2  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
history,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispolle.il  by  the  genius  and  re- 
search of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  UuKsiaii  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
as  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  rhinipc,  as  it  boasts  at 
the  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
system  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
inonarchs  began  to  prevail,  and  the  ro.-n.slt  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, occasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

3.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  flsirv.eeni.li  century  ihe  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  falling  upon  the  iboblo  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey  :  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
Ihe  year  14:50,  John  III.,  dulte  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 


1.  Dnitper,  the  DoyitztfiC-i  at  lb«  ;im:U 

:nis,  still  frequiHilly  called  by  its  u< 

tent  name,  in  a 

:ar  Sauil(.!ijsk!i,  riiiis  south,  illld  fails 

into  the  mack 

Sic::,  :i,ir;l :-«:..  t  i,f:i:c  mo-.i:lu  of  the  llniiut 

e.     (My>  No.  XVII.) 

£.  -V.,i'.j.Tjj"tf,  or  NnvjioiOd,  cuiltid  iil^i.  t 

'cliki,  or  "  the  Great,"  termor!)-  the 

iLiui'.  ini].(ir!i!]ii 

cLLv  in   Itjn   O.r.i.-.i.im  umpire,  is  8i!n;i:«i  on 

the  river  VolkhoC,  near  its  odtfto 

II]  I.Jilto    Itlillilt, 
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country's  glory.  succeeded  in  a?>rj]  ist:  iinr  the  ruinous  system  by  which 
the  regal  power  had  boon  frittered  iiivnv,  while  at  the  same  timo  ha 
threw  ofF  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repnbed  their  last  invasion 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerful  prince, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  hail  Soiisi1  divided  (he  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  tkc  end  of  the  eeiuury,  Russia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  one  oi 
Ihe  great  powers  of  Europe, 

4.  South   of  the  country  inhabited  by  the   Eussiaus-j  we  look    ia 

vain,  at  the  close  of  the  ffieenth  oeidnvy,  for  the  ones 
"'emti'b™*'*  ^am('!'  ^''eek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 

the  Eastern  empire  of  ihe  llomaiis.  The  aeconnl.  which 
we  have  given  of  the  cni-ades  represents  the  'Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,a  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1 353  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  ha 
Europe  ;  and  at  the  ehi.se  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  CK- 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  .Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  as 
tributary,  ancient  Greece,  Tlu-s' saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thraue,  whiia 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  havi  yielded  *j  tho 
efforts  of  Rajiwet,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  but  almost,  in  the  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  liv  the  famous  Ti.niour,  or  Tamer 
lane,  the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  tho 
Great  Gengis  Khan,  (p.  2fiti.)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  doj 
minions   at  Samareane!,'  from  which  central   point  of  his  power   he 

1.  SBwarrami,  luicicr.li/ Rilled  ,Ui™tjii./»,  »w  a  crl}- nf  Iiuiepciu'tnt  Tarfniy,  in  Br>6)iarE, 
was  ilia  capital  tf  [lie  I'tvs'iaii  jasmpy  '■IS.jKdiana.  ;Soc  ,i;»;»  Hu.  IV.)  Alexander  is  though; 
le,  have  pillaged  U.  II  was  laketi  i'runi  lilts  snl1ii:i  S!a!e,!iio',  I  v.-  Cuiiuis  Klian,  ill  1220;  ami 
under  Tiinoiv  or  Tamer]; me,  it  her.ame  Ihe  capital  ufmcif  His  lakes',  empires  In  Iho  world 


a.  l-'.niir,  r.ll  A  rail!  c  wur;!,  r:isjar]:n^  !l  le:';lor,  ,,r  l::,iil:iiiiii;],i  ,  ■..■  :,  ;:  ll!l,'  tirpt  \!r"-A  'r, 
caliphs;  hut  when  llii.-y  a-iiuuusl  Ihe  tills.  ■■!  sultan,  Uia'.  ot  sin  r  iva*  applied  1(1  '.heir  child 
Al  lent-th  it  was  fceilowod  upon  all  who  wets  Uioa^hl  :<>  V  'k";eeudau!s  of  Slohomet  hi 
lino  of  hi!  daughter  Falhnnb. 
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made  thhty-fivo  victoriors  campaigns, — conquering  all  Persia,  North' 
era  Asia,  and  Hmdostan,— and  before  Lis  death  he  had  ^  TABT„ 
placed  the  crowns  of  twenty -seven  kingdoms  on  Ids  emfikk  or 
head.  Id  the  year  1  -4.02  he  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  TAMERL,NK- 
battle  with  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajaaet,  on  the  plains  of  Angora,1  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Tamerlane  would  have  carried  hia 
conquests  into  Europe  ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley  ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  occasion  forgot  their  animosities 
to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.  Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
for  the  invasion  of  China 

6.  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II,  effected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  20th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers:  the  last  of  (lie  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset:  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery  ;  and  Constantinople  was  lefl 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  which 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantino.  The  few  remnants  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  power  wore  soon  merged  in  itic  Ottoman  dominion  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  "While  at  the  close  of  tin;  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the    North,  and    ilussia.  formed,  as  it 

were,   separate  worlds,   having   no   connection   with   the 

rest  of  Europe,  PoUikV  the  ancient  Sannatia,  supplying  the  connect 

decayed  court LUon :  ifunkTis,  adds,  ami  plantain,:,  <Ksupy  Hie  |i!kb  of  i'.s  numerous  streets 
and  mosques;  iiial  we  seareli  iii  vain  fur  ks  antio-i'.  paawo;.  wlmsa  beauty  is  so  highly  eulo- 
gized h;-  .".fab  historians. 

1.  Aitgm-a,  a  town  of  NaMlia  in  Asia  Minor,  (»«  Nolo,  tt„-i»i.  p.  SSI,]  is  the  same  as  the 
undent  Jlncyra,  winch,  hi  the  lime  (if  Neio,  was  the  capilul  of  l.slalia.  Horn  St.  Paul  preached 
to  the  Gsilatiaiis. 

ilw  tenth  oentu      1  II  -a    e  ce    u     wem 

first  called  Po/M,  Unit  is.  SW«F,m/™  «f  tlu,  ?l«i*     Tim  ,iu'ii«.:nis  principalities  Into  *lilcu 
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fog  link  between  the  Selavoniao  and  German  tribes,  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  eminence  and  power.  The  history  of  Poland 
Commences  with  tlio  tenth  century ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great.  (1333-1370.)  In 
the  year  13S6  Lithuania'  \m.s  added  (a  Poland  ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Whdislas.  was 
present  id  with  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  Bot  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
Empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  kriirdite,*  who,  since  the 
crusades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  every  when:  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1402,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Prussia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia' also  became  tributary  to  Poland  ;  aod  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxinc,  along  tho  whole  frontier  of  European  civilization, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
against  hirLnriau  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  tho  close  of  (lie  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  cen- 
tre Poles  were  divided  were  Drat  milted  into  dm  kingdom  In  10SS,  under  king  Bolediua  L( 

but  Poland  was  afterwards  si jNCi1!' led  ft  in ;  tiie  fiuiiily  i'l'liie  Piasis  until  1305,  when  Wiadls- 


Little  Poland,  in  cm 

sdiet,  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  Slate  In  the: 

forth,    Although  Po- 

constitute  tin  independent  and  si  usle  S'ate— Us  detact 

,ed  fragments  baVlnf 

became  Austrian,  F 

The  p.-esenl  Polaai' 
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.    (Mop  No.  XVII.) 

1.    The  greater  i 

iart  of  Liliiami,  oneo  forming  the  north-eastern  d 

l«en  united  to  En 

Sllnsk,  Wilna,  and  Grodno.    (M«l>  No.  XVII.) 

*.'» i/rhts  CO mposed  a  religious  order  founded  in  119(1 

by  Frederic,  duko  of 

rinaula,  during  a  or 

to  Germans  of  noble 

rank.    Trie  original 
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a  care  of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  I.aud.     By  degrees  lh- 
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It  [)50ia.      i-Vaju  NiM.  IX.  ail 
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tral  Europe.     The  Cariovinyian  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  hered- 
itary monarchs :  but  aw  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected   '"if!?^"' 
another  sovereign,  and  from   that   remote  peiiod  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Germanic  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
the  estates  of  earls  or  counts— the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
unong  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conquests, — the  weakness 
rrf  the  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united— and  their  conflicting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor,— 
the  history  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  cij:nplic;iic;.l,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  sovereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest.  These  were  1st, 
Luxemburg'  which  possessed  Bohciiihi,"  Moravia,1  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,1 and  Lusatia :'  2d.  Bavusia,  «;.:<;!:  hud  acquired  Brandenburg,' 
Holland,'  and  the  Tyrol :'  and  3d,  Austria'  which,  in  addition  to  a 


containinjt  niio  of  tiii!  sljvjyesl  full  item's  in  Kir-.;:.;,  beiouiji,  wilti  a  portion  of  [lit  surr 
lllg  country,  In  Holland.     (Map  No.  XV.) 

2.  Uukeiain,  baviui;  S.'eiin  f.nil  Snxoiiy  o-n  the  nor!:,  llnravia  find  tins  firr.b-dncliy  of  A 

{JIUp  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Marntria,  mi  important  province  of  Anslria,  lies  ojs'  of  lioliemia.    In  1783  a.  pottl 

JUarciiiiuiiiui,  ivko  ivfinwi  linroe  ivnii  iu:;iiii.il  ll:e  ivnnmiH.     (J.',!,v  Xo.  XVII.) 
OJcr.     f.l/.ij)  No  XVII.) 

Dm  part  of  Ihc  kingdom  <>1  Simony,  east  ill'  Ilreiil.cn.  Iljn  snulln.-r[i  ['art  of  Ih-imdi;nb,ir*c 
the  liortfi-Wfiltom  part  of  Silesia.  It  was  divided  into  l.'pper  and  Luwer  Lusatia,  llie  f 
Mill*  tile  southern  portion  oil  lie  territory.     {Map  No.  XVII.) 

.(includes  Berlin,  Hiccup:!;.!  of  Ilia  Prussian  empire.     (M:ip  No.  XVII.) 

7.  HallnxA  has  the  IVitssiiui  German  SJa'en  on  Hits  iouth-ea;,:,  tfelfjhim  on  thesoutl 
0\e  KB.  on  Iho  weal.     (.Vnjw  N»a.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

6.  Tilt!  7'i;!-(.',  ((.Miii|,ri.<ii,';  Itie   fiiiciiint   fUnrli.i  wild   a  pari   of  N'orienni,  ihi  AI-ip  Kn 

nii.l  Lombard;-  mi  the  iinilii.  The  Tyroleso,  alLhoii  rli  v.uruily  altadiod  til  litierly,  hnve  a 
betn  steadfast  adherents  o!  Analrin.    [Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  Tins  fiirh-ii.idij  iff  ..ioj.vOi,  :hf  i.u  clous  :_;i. I  cciilro  of  tlie   An-'ri.ui  umpire,  lies  on 
Hides  of  I  fie  Rmabe,  lam  in;  l!,.!ieii>;a  f;'id  .Uoifti-ifi  on  I  lie  north,  and  Slyria  and  Carinll 
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large  number  of  hereditary  States,  possessed  much  of  the  Suablan 
territory.     {See  Suabia,  p.  270.) 

10.  In  the  year  1 438  the  German  primes  elected  an  emperor  from 
the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  ever  since,  an  Austrian  prince,  witb 
scarcely  any  intermission,  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Germany. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  German  States,  then 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria,  made  an  im 
portant  change  in  their  condition,  by  which  the  private  wars  and 
feuds,  which  the  laws  then  authorized,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  against  eaeh  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  justice 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies.  In  the  year  1495,  at  a 
general  diet  held  at  Worms,'  the  plan  of  a  Perpetua1.  Public  l'cace 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  several  S la ;ci  :  oppression  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  tho  authority  of  law,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  thus,  for  tile  first  time  in  Germojy,  established  ou  a 


11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to   the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Eo- 
zw-jJo.    mall!ii  had  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  em 
pire;  but  in  the  year  1307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
the  usurping  emperor  Albert,  e:idea.voreu  i.o  extend  his  sway  over  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that   inhospitable  laud.      The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Kutuli  \'  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Toll2  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  c;uise  of  freedom  ;  and  in 

formed  sou'h  of  the  Danube,  by  n  bud;  "I'  mi  lain  wiiioli  pn.iedcd  ilic  soir.h-cast  of  Germany 
from  [lie  [■■Clirslons  (if  l!ie  Asialis  tribes.  In  1  loii  ils  lerr'.uiry  mas  exli-aded  north  of  [be  Dan 
uba,an(!  made  a  duchy,  in  1438  '.his  rii::ii'r  dyuasly  ui  Vislria  ublaiml  [be  electoral  crown 
of  llio  German  emperors,  and  in  14.",:]  Austria  was  raised  In  an  aic!i-diu::iy.  In  1536  it  acquired 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  a'Jained  (ho  rank  of  a  F.'iro;x;;m  monnrcby.     (*).  No.  XVli.l 

1.  nvui  is  on  the  west  bank  of  (he  ituine,  f..n-y-tw»  niili/a  s,o\i;li-«est  from  Frankfort 
{JUtf  No.  XVIL) 

;|- night,  to  consnlt  for  1  1      r     >u  llcp  No.  XIV.) 

H.  The  story  of  IViUinai  7'..'.',  m».  of  tin;  coaledurj:c  of  lar.uli,  if.  briefly,  as  follows.  Gosa. 
lor  Hie  Aui[riai]  governor  had  carried  his  ins'dunee  so  f.ir  as  to  cause  hi?  hat  (o  be  plated 
upon  a  pole,  Baa  symbol  of  ilic  soievoi.-'i   jinwer  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  vi\iv  paaned 

obeisance,  was  summoned  tutor.!  CmsIit,  mho,  feudwiiis  d, at  Ik  was  a  jjooil  archer,  commit™!- 
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the  year  1306  the  united  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,1 
BtrucK  their  first  blow  for  liberty,  and  expelled  their  oppressors  from 
the  country.  In  1315  the  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austriansat  Morgarl.en,' and  another  at  Sempaeh3  in  138G;  but  tlicy 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Clerinnuie  empire  until  about  the 
close  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  the  famous  Suabian  war,  armj 
after  army  of  tlie  Austrian*  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian himself  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  waa 
the  last  war  of  the  early  Swiss  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom; 
and  the  peace  concluded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
e  of  Switzerland. 


1'2.  Tlie  condition  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  already  been  described.  (Sec  II.)  At  the  close  of 
that  period  Italy  t-till  funned,  nominally,  a  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire  ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  v"Ip ITaL,,s 
perors  had  silerif.ly  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  corn 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
Lombard  vassals  of  the  crown.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy;  arid,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liboriy,  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity;  hut  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  factions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  (hey  fell  under  the 
tyranny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  thfl 
fifteenth   century.  Florence,  Genoa,'1   and   Venice,  were   the   only  in> 
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portant  States  tliat  Lad  escaped  the  general  catastrophe.  Nearly  all 
the  numerous  free  to  was  and  republics  of  Lombardy  had  been  con 
sjuered  by  the  duehy  of  Milan,  which  acknowledged  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  German  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  their 
tommerce  and  manufactures,  maintained  their  republican  form  of 
government,  from  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  iii'ty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians, whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant'  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  repeatedly;  but  cventu- 
ally  the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retained  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  (he  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  interna!  dissensions  ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol- 
atile and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  mas- 
ters. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  eculury  Genoa  was  a  dependency 
of  the  duehy  of  Milan,  ahliough  subseqatrn'.ly  it  recovered  once  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14,  Venice,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  the 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  nso^t.  considerable,  commercial  city 
of  modern  Europe.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities  ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend 
ed  their  commerce  and  possessions;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morca,2  or  Southern  Greece,  a.nd  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  iEgcan 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  Ibis  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples  ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands  ;  lor  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  States 
waged  with  each  other  had  already  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  IfiOO  Ferdina.id  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  Ibis  time  tiic  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  .Sardinia,  became,  fot  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

1.  The.  Ln-rtnt  in  it  term  spi'Mral  '.(>  (Ifis^nali!  an;  mMeru  iliusrg  fit  1  liii  lluiliiorranCij],  from 
K'jlticrn  Greece  to  Ks?vpr..    In  the  Middle  Aces  the  inulc  iviili  tltuso  cuuntrlis  wju  almoM 

or  eastern  coil  nines.    (Italian,  l.cr.itu!/. :  I'rendi,  Lci-anl.) 

2.  Mar-re,  tile-  ancient  I' ■..■',.. taii-atmi,  t>r  southern  CiiVL'its,  it  said  lu  derive  ill  modern  nann 
from  ilarestinhlaiKj  to  a  muiljerrj  leal',    (itrwl,  ml™.-,  a  mulberry  tree.) 
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15.  Turning  (o  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  beginning  of  tie 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christian  States  of  Navarre,1  ^  mm 
Aragon,1  Castile"  and  Leon*  united,  jrnd  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.6  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  of  action  among  them,  hut  in  the 
year  1474  Ferdinand  V.  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon ;  and,  aa 
l.e  had  previously  married  Isabella,  a  princess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerful  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ca 
palling  the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  agitated;  and  in  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  tho 

,.  Jfavn'rc  la  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  bavins  France  and  '.he  Pyrenees  on  tins  north. 
Aragon  on  Ihe  east,  Old  Cnidie  on  the  souil,,  ami  ■■'■■■■  Unique  provinces  (Hlscay,  Gulpnzuos, 

iflerward-J  formed  '1:0  French  p.nvmee  of  llearn.  (Sen  Map  No.  XIII.)  DurlllB  many  cen- 
turies Navarre  Wu»  an  in.U-in-n-L.nl  kingdom.  bMiL  in  I'M  it  became  nailed,  by  InLemiarrinE*, 
will)  lhalof  France.  In  11EMI  it  aimin  obiaiiied  'V  so  v.!  renin  ofils  own.  Alllwuirh  Kill  clnmied 
•jy  France,  In  ISIS  Ferdinand  nf  Antv"  m.i'.ed  nil  the  ernmtry  snulli  .if  Hie  Pyrenees  to  the 
srown  of  Spain.    In  I.i'JD  Henry  IV.,  arandson  or  Henry  kmg  ■■'  «■'■'■  ■  ' --'■■■■ ■'■    '  ■■  '■'-■'"i 


e-  iii.,1  tram  Unit  li  ill  etc  the  reign  (if  Charles  X.,  Ilic  Frnncli  i.-op;iiyh- 

e-f' Napoleon,!  assumed  the  lido  of  "hlna.  of  France  and  Nnvaiav  ;"  bin 

mly  -l.e  linaU 

or  Navarro  norlli  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  !■::■  tin-  1'rench  :i>'n 

'    '"'"     "'"'"" 

..,,    .,    ..,   ,.  ....   ., Jli  by  it!  separate  laws,  and  ha-J,  nominally  al 

dilution  which  It  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  sepaia-.e  monarchy  ;  but  lis  sovereignly  is  vested  in 
:if^i,:r,„fcc,-..ii,i.    (jy.-.,.  So.  XIII.) 

"  travail  wis  bounded  on  H:e  norlli  by  the  t'yrcie: ■-;■«,  ens:  by  tValcnia,  south  by  Valencia, 
and  we^by  ''aV'ile  an.l  Navarre.  Wblo  a  separnle  bire'd,,,,,  iL  was  U--C  most  powerful  of  the 
pe.nhen.lar  S'ntes,ai.d  comprised,  in  l-ITii,  under  Ihe  ....creamy  of  Ferdinand,  exclusive  of 
Aragon  proper,  Navarie,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.     iM.y,  No.  MIL) 

•|Oj3W  is  tie  central  and  'ni-a-sl  diveeon  nf  modem  Spain.  The  norlhern  portion  befw; 
that  Hnt  recovered  from  die  Saracens,  is  called  Old  Caslile,  and  «ml;ri«  Ihe  modern  prov- 
^ccs  of  Burgos,  Soria,  Sc,ovi:„  and  Avilaliliesmnhorn  portion,  called  Nov,  Castile,  comprise, 
Ihe  provinces  of  Madrid,  tT.n-.dabxar.-.  Cuenca,  Toledo,  and    La  Maocba.     Afler  the  expulsion 

"■mclioJll  lih.'M.'' V"- i-re  .vhoso  son  MheI  *.i  made  H'i?(H  Casldc  In  1(131.  Three 
years  later  lie  was  cr.wnod  bin,  of  l.eon.  The  crowns  of  Ca.de  and  Leon  were  repeatedly 
tep-rred  a-id  iini'ed,  Mil.  Iiv  the  marri.iK  of  Isabella,  who  held  l.-olh  crowns,  with  Ferdinanil, 
kin-of\i'-"-<>ii,  :a  lJ'l7,l'hclhreel;iia_-,l:>o,s-.verecnnso!:d;iied  into  one.     (Map  No.  XIII.) 

Ire-'nadiTi  -nd  wi"l  bv  tinllcla  and  Formed.  Hariri-  (he  ei^hlh  cenlurv,  Ibis  district,  after 
ll.eVvpnhaou  of  Ihe  Moors,  was  formed  in'o  a  kuiudom,  called  ell  or  as  capital,  and  eopneeled 
with  -Wnrlas.     I!  was  first,  added    lo  Casiile  in  10:17,  in  Ihe  (Cm  of  Fenhuand  I.  tni;  of  <,n«- 

""wa  W>  of  I in  rub'  of  1,1,  ,u,e;  but  ii  oouih.ued  .,,  m,  unsettled  *to  (ill  1^ 

InT^nnam-ua.,,     ,,.1    .b   -  ..    t      ,cl    i"     „,Fe„li HI.  U*  of  C-lto. 


IT»!l^^MM  »f  •"«  ennth^aslem  psrl  of  andent  AndaM^a,  (Note  p.  332,)  I. 
»hc,  l'.edi,..--an' 


ymrl   of  aiicio 

■■■■--      Onlh 


ib  year  1JW,  Hohammed  b 
dumof,(:ranada,'maklnSihecltyor(Jriinadahl!capil. 
OflHe,Moors  two  Imndrr:!  and  tidy  years,  which  enn 
US  il  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  ihe  Catholic,  belli; 
RpaJiL    (.Wop  No.  XIIL) 
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Christians  were  enabhd  to  besiege  Granada,  the  Moorish  capital; 
but  the  capitulation  of  that  city  in  .J;inr,;i>'y,  1  40:2,  put  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  the  Sijaui^h  ;iui;ii:iu'n,  after  it  had  existed  there 
during  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  eoiiiytered  Navarro;  and  thus  the  whole  of  Spain 
Kits  united  under  the  same  government. 

L0.  Toward  the  close  of  the  elavcvidi  century,  the  frontier  province 
of  Portugal,1  which  had  been   conquered  by  the  Chris- 
"tuoi^"     ''ana  from   the   Moors,   was   formed    into  an   earldom 
tributary  to   Leon  and  Castile ;   but  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
tuiy  it  was  erected  iuto  an  independent  kingdom,  a:id  in  the  early 
pakt  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.      The  history 
of  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portuguese  were  the  early  pro- 
motors,  and  whit']  have  shod  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name. 

III.  Discoveries. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  close  the  present  chapter.  Prom  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  revival  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation; 
and  even  the   little   avoiiranhieal   knoivlo'.'^e  that  had  been  acquired 

1.  Pertain!,  anciently  called  /.\tiittin><<,  i'Ko:o  p.  Kr.K)  iitis  !akrn  possession  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  two  hundred  years  lid,™  liie  Cbrisdna  era  ;  proi-iuusly  In  u-liioll  the  Plueilicians, 
Carthaginians,  and  Greek',  traded  to  lis  slimes,  aad  probably  ;-.L[l:(s!  coionies.  [here,    In  the  fifth 

century  it  was  inundated   by  I  lie  <;eri! ic  Hi  ties,  ami   ia  ~'-'-  was  computed  by  the  Saracens 

Bonn  oiler,  the  Spaniards  of  Castile  anil  Leon,  aided  bj  liie  imLive  inhabitants,  wrested  jiorL.ll- 
crn  Portugal,  bctiieen  die  Minim  and  die  Dour'),  frum  liie  Moe.rs,  and  placed  counts  or  govern- 
ors  over  it'Is  region,  About  the  duse  of  the  eleventh  century  Heavy.  a  Jliirgilndlall  prince, 
came  into  Sfaiin  :o  seek-  b  s  fort'LUC  by  Ins  s'.vovd,  in  :!:"  wars  !:i:aii:-l  the  liloura.  Atphonae 
VI.  king  of  Caalile  aad  I*™,  ca.e  Id  I  lie  eiiivalric  sirariirer  II, e  band  of  his  [laughter  ill  mar- 
riage, and  also  His  earldom  ,.f  die  I'liriidan  province?  of  I'orlugal.  In  1 1 99  the  Porlugne-W 
sari,  Alphnnso  [,,  havine;  nai:ied  a  brilliant  vieMry  bier  llio  jlivrs,  VA~  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
King  OH  the  field  of  battlu;  and  l'i>r;i;.:s!  bceaine  an  iiidepf.-iilrnl-  kingdom.  Its  power  now 
rapidly  increased  :  ii  nii.'.n-r.iia-d  i:s  i-id.-]:eudea<v  au;d::d  ll.e  ■  la'nis  "I  l.:i>!i!e  and  !,eou;  and 
Wpbouso  c< tended  his  dominions  to  tin;  borders  of  Aiii.irvr.,  ai  inc.  south.  In  12-10  Aljibonn 
III.  countered  Abjarve,  aad  I  lias,  ia  liie.  final  ovi.-rd-,;oiv  r.frlic  Moorish  power  In  Portugal,  ex- 

Tlie  language  of  Portugal   is  merely  a   dialect  of  I're   Spanish  ;  but  llio  two  people  regard 

each  other  with  atlccp-rnoitd  aar.i 1  aid  I  pad  ,y.     TI.e  el:  a  racier  attributed  to  llio  Portuguese. 

Is  not  very  Haltering.  "SI rip  a  Spaniard  :.:'  ail  ids  virtues,  and  you  make  a  good.  Portuguese 
of  him,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  "  I  have  heard  11  more  truly  Kill,"  says  Dr.  Boulhey, 
"udd  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  ],;,-.e  die  i'nrluipiesc  character.  The  two  na- 
tions differ,  perhaps  purposely,  in  : ii : 1 1 1 y  of  their  bahils.  Almost  ever,  man  in  Spain  smokes: 
the  Portuguese  never  sninkc,  but  most  or  ihr-m  take  sn-.df.  Noae  of  lUc  Spaniards  will  ina  r 
Wheelbarrow:  hone  of  Ike  lVrleini-e  v,:!l  carry  a  burden  :  the  one  says,  'It  is  only  fitforbeastt 
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was  nearly  lost  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  returning 
dawn  of  civilization,  however,  commerce  again  revived ;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  which  Venice,  Pisa,1  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
soon  became  di.st.ii^uis'iO'.L  for  t-ln::i-  cnterpri.-iiLg  commercial  spirit. 
The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  now  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
ness and  confidence  farther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whoso 
landmarks  ho  before  seldom  dared  venture;  while  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knowledge  of  n:w 
discoveries  in  geography  and  navigation.  Iu  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Canary1  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Ffirtum.de  islands  of  the 
ancients,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
Iras  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese.  "Under 
the  patronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Cape 
Bojador,  before  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
was  doubled;  the  Cape  de  Vera  :'  and  A/ore"  islands  wore  discovered; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
Cape  de  Verd,  was  explored.     (1419—1430.) 

2.  The  gravid  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  circum- 
navigating Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertilo  regions,  and  turn  it  at  onee  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
rendored  his  name  iliusu'.ious.  a;ul   the   learned,  the  curious,  and  the 
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adventurous,  repaired  to  Lisbon1  to  increase  their  knowledge  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  ami  i.o  join  in  the  if  enterprises,  Among 
them  Christopher  Columbus,  ;i  fintive  of  Genua,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  Teoland  ;'  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portuguese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  cf 
Guinea"  and  the  African  islands.  But  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  around 
this  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  tlio  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
ern route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  globe 
might,  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  Of  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Co- 
lumbus,— of  the  poverty  and  foil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  w!ilch  he  encountered,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  court  to  court  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignorance. 
biffotry,prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  king  denied  him, — and  of  his 
Bnal  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  hi  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans,  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man, — our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  events  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  tneir  countryman  Irving.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato  a 
famous  Atlantis,1  revealed  to  the  civilized  world  another  hemisphere, 

I.  I.isbm,  tho  capital  and  pria-ipal  'rapta".  of  I'm  l'.|._-al,  is  -ihialcil  on  (lie  riatil  bank,  awl 
near  lue  tnonlti,  of  tbe  '1'iiK'is.  The  .Vi.mr»  c/iptarod  J I  :r-  city  in  tlio  year  7  IB,  urn],  with  soma 
flighi  exception-,  i;  reamine;!  in  thc-ir  power  -.III,  in  111:.,  Aigjlionao  I.  made  it  tlio  capital  of 
his  kingdom.    (Jlfep  No.  XIII.) 

was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  Itie  year  tj;[,  and  wns  soon  after  settled  by  Nrrwo- 

our  blind  roil  years;  idler  v.-liidi  [rel.Mid  ajsiliL  Quanta  subject  til  Norway.    Oil  this  nnnexaUoi 
Of  that  kingdom  io  llonmiivk,  Poland  «■;,,  iranst'errcd  with  it 
3.  Guinea  is  a  name  appikhl  by  llaropaan  f.'L»«ru[jl:u;-s  In  ile.i;.i:.'^e  iiiid  portion  of  the  jlfrt 

i.  JHltauii  wasn  celebiv.li';!  idan:!  siippo-od  '.o  a-.ve  I'lisiel  at  a  very  early  [leriotl  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  islul  to  bavc  been,  oveul'iully,  siaik  lit  imm.1i  its  ivavos.  I'lato  Is  llie  first  who 
gives  an  account  of  i>,  anil  lie  nlv.ahiod  !iis  information  from  tlio  iitlesia  of  Egypt.  The  slat* 
1111:11'.  wtiieb  lie  far:. ':!i...j  :"  sitbslnntlatli  as  follows: 

lilanJ,  whoso  an r.'aee  »■::,,  v:iri;.-;;Li:t!:l  by  nimin'.aias  and  valli'v..,  its  cxisl-s  indented  with  pnanj 
uATujible  rivers,  and  its  fields  well  cultivated.    In  its  vicinity  were  alier  iHbntbj  from  which 
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and  first  epened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  never  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  sil'tcr  the  discovery  of  America,  Vaaco  do 
Gama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carry  i  no  Ins  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enferprisori  of  the  fifteenth  century:  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence  :  new  na- 
tions, new  races,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
virion ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  develop. 

there  was  a  passage  to  aliir:;e  cnii'ii-.erii  lyii-rr  beyond.  Ttie  Uhmd  of  Atlantis,  was  thickly  Bel- 
lied and  very  powerful  -  its  kinjjs  iMie:nkd  ibxir  swuy  over  Atria  ns  far  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Europe  villi!  (hey  were  ebcekeil  tij  ;liu  Athenian,,  v.Il.i,  njiposSuif  themselves  to  (he  invaders, 
Became  the  conqncrora.  lint  at  len.'.'lh  tliat  Al'aiitic  i.Land,  by  a  Jlouil  and  earthquake,  was 
suddenly  deslroyeil,  n.: n]  tor  n  l.ir.j  time  ^^i'l fr\v :^r^! >.  :l.e  sea  [hereabout*  ^j.s  lull  of  roeks  and 
shoals." 

reality,  ot  was  a  mere  creation  of  hmey.  I'o^dimii:^  ilan.-v  it  u-.-ri!iy  ef  belief:  Pliny  re- 
mains undeeidud.  Amor..:  modern  unir;-,  T; ijlTIji.c li  1. :'.;■:■■?  to  [!'ivl  Ibut  Sweden  was  the 
Atlantis  of  Ihe  ancients:  HrUlly  plaoes  it  in  the  furthest  regions  of  this  north,  believing  [hat  ttH 
A'iaillldcs  were  the  fur-tamed  Hyperboreans;  v.- [ i :. ! i-  others  connect  .1  mirier:.,  wiih  Its  (lexicon 
■nd  Peruvian  remains  of  ii  remote  eii  iliiidi.iii,  vrirh  (lit  leacnd  i.f  the  loat  ALlantla.  In  con. 
ncclion  with  this  view  lliey  point  li)  the  peculiar  eon  f.i mist:™  of  our  continent  along  the 
Ihoresof  IlietTulf  of  Mc.ic.o,  ivh.-ro  (■vvryiliini;  unheal'!,  the  sinking,  at  a  rcninle  period,  of  a 
liir^i;  triiet  of  land,  1  be  |>kee  ol'  which  :■  no'./  oconpie;]  Iiy  :i,c  \va:er?  of  tlie  Gulf.  And  may 
not  the  mountain  lopsut'lliia  souk  Co  kinil  still  flpiionrto  lidc  as  the  islands  ct  the  Weal  Indian 
group;  and  may  not  the  large  contlnenl  lying  beyond  Ailai.L:-  and  too  adjacenl  islnide  Inn 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EUROPE&N  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

I.    INTRODUCTORY. 
ANALYSIS     r,  The  unity  of  ancient  hiitory.    How  broken,  In  [he  history  of  [he  MlrM 
AgOS.     Still  less  unity  in  modern  history,     lloiv,  o:ily,  ccKirusion  can  bo  avoided.— 2.  Approi 
nation  towards  a  kuiAvtedgs  of  universal  history     Future  plnn  of  the  work.     What  must  n 
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Scotland.    Principal  events  of  her  reign.    She  ilm,«  herwlf  on  (he  proScclien  Jf  Elizsnelh.— 
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12.  The  Luke  of  A]v:->  ;ii3i:ii  n-i-a  :al :  i.n  a.l  1'lij:  Si.;.-:iKKi,asi>s.  The  '  Pac  ideal  ion  of  filrenl," 
ind  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [ CJlicnt.] — 13.  Causes  tiiat  led  lo  the  "union  of  Utrecbt/' 
[Utrecht,;  The  Stales-iwncral  of  13*1.  [Auln-c-p.]  Curi'miiance  of  the  war  l)y  PLllip.— 1*. 
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o/  Lhe  religious  war,  by  Hie  Eoiir  or  Na-.-cf;s.-  ■  l'J.  History  of  Knglond  after  the  defeat  of  the 
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lii:!:.''/  1:1'  1  Vi'^'.ii. 

J.  Introductory. — 1.  In  tlie  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pre- 
dominating nations,— -first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
occupy  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  general 
unity  of  action  and  of  interest.  In  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
this  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Kom&n 
empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  soeial  organization,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 
and  nations  previously  unknown.  In  Modern  History,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  eentury,  there  is  still  less  apparent  unity,  if  wo  con. 
aider  the  increased  extent  of  the  field  to  te  explored,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  submitted 
to  our  view ;  and  to  avoid  mextriuablc  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 
of  unintelligible  events,  we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  a  brief  cora- 
pend  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  principal 
paints  of  historic  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  subor- 
dilute  to  the  main  design, 
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2.  But  while  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  tlio  limits  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  give  a  sepa-ate  history  of  every  nation,  tho 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any,— that,  as  opportunities  occur, 
he  "may  have  a.  place  in  the;  general  framew:>rh  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  rimy  aceu mutate.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  ii  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention  irr  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
universal,  would  comprise  the  co  temporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modern  his- 
tory is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  lew  verdant  spots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar;  while  tho 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must,  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
laud,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  I'oiajid,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again;  the  N etherlanda,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  h;;d  become  a  dependence  of  tho 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire;  and  Italy,  comprising 
the  Papal  States,  and  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fas'j  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  severe  ignii.  In  the  East, 
Persi'i.,  after  having  been  for  centuries  tins  theatre  of  perpetual  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  surnamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Farther  Armenia.  About  tho  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  lliudostan  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.,  China  was  at  this  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  Egypt, 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  still  preserved  tha 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Such  were  the 
principal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the   Old  World,  whost 
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annals  find  a  place  on  the  page  of  universal  history  ;  ana,  turning 
to  toe  West,  beyond  toe  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re- 
cently unveiled  by  the  Genoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil- 
ized nations  already  starting  into  being  ; — a.nd  History  must  enlarge 
its  volume  to  lake  in  a,  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begin 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
h  can  be  found,— in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  world-wide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  des 
tiaies  of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.— 1.  About  tha 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  "  the 
States-system  of  Europe ;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  L 
cipre-eal  influences  ef  the  European  States  on  each  other    system  of 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a.  huge  scale,  and  that  the  weaker      Eimora. 
States  first  conceived   the  idea   of  a   balance-of-power    system   that 
should  protect  then;  against  their  wore  jXJivarful  neighbors.      Henee 
the  increasing  extent  and   intricacy  of  the   relations  that  began  to 
grow  ia,p   between   States,  by  treaties  of  a'lknce,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantee;, ;  and  the  more  general  eon  i  hi  nation  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out.  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  th« 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  iirst  developed  the  de- 
fensive and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  for 
along  time  the  principal  object  of  ail  the  wars  and  alliances  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  the  amuikeu  of  stmii!  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance scented  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
test. 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
witii  Mary  of  Bar' gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  wholo 
of  Bur' gundy,  and  the  "Low  Countries,"  corresponding  to  tbo 
modern  Netherlands.  In  the  year  ifiO'.i,  Ohi-rles,  known  in  history 
OS  Charles  V,,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  15IG,  he  became  heir  to  the  wholo 
Spanish  succession,  which   comprehended  Spain,  .Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sardinia,  together  irith  Spanish  America.  To  these  vast  possessions 
were  abided  his  patrimonial  dominions  in  Austria;  and  in  1319  the 
imperial  dignity  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  choice  of  th  ;  (.■lectors,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigned  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  lint  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  but  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began,  to  saspecJ 
that  the  Austrian  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy  ;  and  theis 
jealousy  was  increased  when  .Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Unbornm  to  bis  dominions ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  manner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  R[);im.  the  fuhire  sovereignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When   the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  became  vacant  by  tho 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  Francs  end  Charley 

valkv  bs-     ^""  wore  competitors  for  (be  crown  ;   ano!  on  the  success 

swEtn  fhan-  of  the  latter,    the   mutual    claims    of   the    two    prineea 

cHAiiiiffifv    on  e:iC''    ot'iei''s   dominions,  especially  in   Italy  and  the 

Low   Countries,   soon    made    them   declared   enemies; 

France  then  took   the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  balance  of 

hi   henry    power   against  the  house  of  Austria;  and   the  favor  of 

vm.  op      Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  iaoa- 

B.iGLANii     arci^  as  si,e  prince  lurjst  likely  io  secure  the  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  I  lie  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  VIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  ha3 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  VfT.  on  the  throne  of  England, — -re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  nourishing  kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  bis  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  nt  any  previous  period  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  might 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  the  rivalries  and  wars  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  result  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  raiher  than  of  enlightened 
policy. 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  favor  :  both  gave  a  pension  to  his  prime 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king— Francis  meeting  him  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  him  in 
England, — but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol- 
sey whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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promotion  to  the  papal  crown.  Moreover,  Henry  was,  at  llie  begin- 
ning, ill-disposed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  virtually  governed 
Scotland  through  tlio  influence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
which  his  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Francis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  1520  Francis  seized  (ho  opportunity  of  an  insur- 
rection in  .Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
united  to  the  French  crown  by  inan-ia.no  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
quered by  Ferdinand  of  fyaiu  in  1512.  Xavarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,'  constable  of  France, 
the  beat  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  Invested 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
himself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  -abject,  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  bad  been  indented  by 
numerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pa, via  tho  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con- 
veyed the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.      "  Madam   all  is  lost  but 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
tie  throne  in  favor  of  bis  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

nfovinco  of  BourbonnaK  ibw  in  tin:  department  ci  AV.-er.  thirteen  mUra  west  from  Moullts, 
mdmioNi"ndrodnmlsi.iyaive  mite  south  from  Paris.    (,!/«,,  No,  X1TI.)    In  airly  limes  Ihia 

■A  the  lenlh  century,  is  llie  first  of  these  barons  of  whom  horv  sivei  any  account.  The  mole 
princes  of  this  line  baring  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  dudiosM  of  Bourbon,  married  Robert, 
oscond  son  of  Su  Louis ;  snd  their  win  Louis,  (li:!;{,  of  Hourly  oi,  who  died  in  1341,  became  lh( 
founder  of  the  house  of  ttoiirboi,.    Tiro  branches  of  mis  I, ruse  took  their  origin  from  tho  two 

defeated  Francis  at  I'avia,  and  was  himself  liiiSed  lu  loiiT,  in  llie  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
From  tile  other  line  have  .jir.o!L'  several  brane-hes,—  first,  the  royal  hr.-.aeh,  nod  thai  of  Conile! 
ilnco  wblot  the  former  has  uiuleiviue  -ever.-.'  aiihdii  i.iions,  giving  s;ivorti»ns  to  Fran »,  to 
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release  the  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  stipulation  to 
surrender  Bur'gundy,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Na- 
ples, and  to  ally  himself,  by  marriage,  with  the  family  of  his  enemy. 
But  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  prot.es  ted,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chancellor,  agahst  U:e  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  from 
him  while  a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  ti  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  h.n  big  passed  a  small  stream 
that  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
putting  him  at  full  speed,  a::d  waving  his.  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "I  am  yet  ailing!"     {March  18,  1528.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  V.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  German  armies, 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators  ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Francis, 
bo  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Other  Skies  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before, 

1 1 .  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  (be  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  io  pil.la.iie.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigands  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clement,  (orrilied  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See.  discharged  his  best  troops,. and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Borne  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Iloi.iaus  were  massacred  the  first  day; 
■rnd  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Kurope  :  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  his 
deliverance  to  he  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  ehurehes.  At  this  fa- 
vorable moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples  ;   but  hero  his  prosperity  ended  ;   and  the 
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impolicy  of  the  Ficnch  king,  in  disgusting  and  alienating  his  most 
faithful  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  ho  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarehs  now  desired  peace,  but  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments  :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortunate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended;  and 
he  desire!  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crust 
th»  Reformation,  which  had  already  made  Ciuiriiderablc  progress  in 
his  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam ■ 
bray,  in  August  3o'?9.  which  was  as  g-Inrinus  to  (diaries  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  Prauee  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supremo 
master  of  Italy;  the  pope  submitted  ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  conquests  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

13.  The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
disgrace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  Ins  eharaeter.  He 
was  first  married  to  Catherine  of  A.ragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V,  of  Germany,  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  but  who  acquired  find  retained  an  ascend- 
ancy over  bis  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
and  marrying  Aisne  Jioleyn,  l:e  was  exco  1:1  ui'.i  idea  ted  by  the  pope,— a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  :he  I'lnglisli  church.  Three 
years  after  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  tho  vir- 
tues and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  tho  day  following  tho  execution 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Clevcs,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  ministei 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
minister.,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anne,  and 
married  Catherine  Howard  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  w;is  brought  to  the  icaffold 
In  15-13  tho  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
survived  him;  and  even  she.  before  the  king's  death,  oarao  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared'on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courting  the 
favor  of  the  monarch,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  tho  royal 
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favor,  oi.d  became  im  e  on  troll  cf]  minister.  Numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him  :  in  151S,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  ereated  YVolsey  cardinal.  Courted  by  the  em- 
porors  of  France  and  Germany,  lie  received  pensions  from  both; 
and  ero  long  his  revenues  nearly  equalled  tho.se  of  the  crown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  porno  and  ostentation,  Livid  part  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  When  Henry,  seized 
with  a.  passion  for  Anno  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  tho 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was.  suspected  of  abetting  tho  delays 
of  the  court  of  Home,  ivhicli  had  boon  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  minis- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  year:-,  IV obey,  repeatedly  aocused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  find  remorse,  "  Had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  no* 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  "a 
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15.  During  lli«  stirring  and  eventful  period  of  the  early  rivalries 
of  Fi';iiif:i.i  T.  and  Charles  V. — a  period  full'of  great 
events,  of  conquests  fin  J  reverses,  fill  arising  oat  of  the  jjn^jg,, 
selfish  viewy  of  individual  monarehs,  but  none  of  them 
causing  any  lasting  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  great 
principle  of  religious  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
give  fresh  life  to  the  public  mind  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the 
pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himself  bolh 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  fill  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
often,  amidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  die  grossest  sensu- 
alities, he  avowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
infuUililUy,  or  ''■  entire  exemption  from  liability  io  err;"  and  al- 
though bold  men  hi  every  age  had  protested  figalnM.  papal  pretensions, 
yet  the  great,  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
monarchs,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  supreme  and  infallible  authority 
over  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men.  The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  WlcliliftV  the  reformer  had  boo::  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constance''  thirty  years  after  his  death  :   John  Huss,  and 

1.  mckliffe,  born  in  fliisianj  about  the  year  !3:-'4  -es'.lcii  liio  "raorningsiar  of  IBeKeforraa- 
lion"— was  an  eminent  divine  and  eccksJa.-uica]  ru'oi-mer.  He  vigorously  attacked  papa) 
usurpation,  and  the  abuses  "f  iim  chiuvb.    Tim  pope  LhslsikL  on  his  ooiiy  brought  la  [rial  us  a 

2.  Cimstmici,  achy  highly  iiiKKslin;;  fi-r.m  lis  lii..;o*ii.Ml  ossiMulinris,  is  situated  01]  the  river 
Kbine,  ;u  I  Llu  j  i  ■  ■  i  l  i "_  \'here  :ii>  Over  l.:i'.i,^  n-.c  i:;:|:ur  ;::.-:  ■..■!  ill.:  I.  hi:  oi  I'mn.'ahL's  Willi  ;lio 
lower.  Though  mostly  wilhin  the  iiElnml  liinila  ul'  Sw];;erlaud,  the  ciiy  belongs  Io  the  gram! 
duehy  of  Baden.    (Maps  Nob.  XIV.  and  XVK.) 

HI  >  the 

authority  ol   £encral    councils,   Io  which   the    Ib.mnii   ;-..i.i:i:r  wan  dudorcd   to   be  amenable. 

whom  had  nijnibenia:^;.:-  Hie  l.vo  Olhcrs.  To  put  ;.-<  end  lo  '.huse  disoider-1,  and  stop  the  in- 
fluence of  John  fins,  a  unlive  ol'  liobouiiK,  who  had  ml:. pus  I  and  iLiilousty  propagaled  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  Si^-i-imnul  summoned  a  tciniral  toiitnil.  The  pretended  heresies  oi 
VVickliDe  and  Unas  were  condonimsl ;  and  11, i-  Jailer,  ii,;|-.viLh..:Lii,ll]:.'  the  assurances  of  safety 
given  him  by  the  German  emperor,  waa  burnt  at  the  slake,  .fnly  ill h,  I41.1.  His  friend  and 
companion,  Jeirme  of  Prague,  met  vvilh  the  same  late,  -May  :«)lh,  111(1.  Alter  the  ecclralaati- 
cu)  diirijilai-  ;s  suppose-.!  -Il.'v  :u,,i  s.iilloieirly  c:ie.;i:e,i  ue  j, !■,.■_■  :.:^-  ,,;  horcsios  by  these  execu- 
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Jerome  of  Prague,  with  a  tost  of  loss  celebrated,  martyrs,  had  bean 
publicly  burned  for  profo->yij iir  ls.<-ro tu-:il  nniuions;  and  the  creed  of 
the  unfortunate  Albigenses1  had  been  exl-ngui  vied  in  blood.  Yet 
as  civilization  advanced,  (lie  moral  power  and  authority  of  the  popes 
declined  ;  and  the  spirit  of  religious  Inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife  :  the 
pipe  was  leas  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distance;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  haughty  Bourbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  n  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  soldiery,  his  emis- 
ear les  were  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,  and  along 
the  shoves  of  the  Baltic.  The  avarice  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  was 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans;  and  billets  of  salvation,  or 
indigencies  professing  to  remit  the  [iimiahuiciit  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  conietiiphucd  crime,  were  sold  by  thou- 
sands among  the  German  peasantry.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg3  on  the  Elbe,  first,  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

Si':1.--,  !!'.■;  pr   'ILl .  I  ■  I  1  ,  ik- ;.,::-!:  I'll?  lli"e'.'  ;■' 
neiu-.LLd  Sill.     T!ie;-m!xl  oki-kid  Marlin 
<:■»■'.}-  \i  ar-. 
Travellers  are  slill  sliown  Ihe  hall  where 
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these  indulgences ;  and  his  word,  like  a  talisman,  broke  the  spell  of 
Romisn  aTipremaoy. 

16.  In  1 5 17  Luther  first  read  in  public  his  famous  theses,  or 
propositions,  in  which  lie  bitterly  inveighed  oisibisl  the  traffic  in  in- 
diligences,  and  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day  to  contest 
them  with  him  in  a  public  disputation.  Luther  did  not  at  once  form 
the  resolution  to  separate  from  the  Ttomish  i.lhureh  ;  bat  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  the  warmth  of  controversy  with  his  adversa- 
ries, impelled  him  from  one  step  to  another  ;  and  as  he  enlarged  his 
observation  ami  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  ho 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pope's  divine  a uthority — rejected 
the  doctrine  of  Ids  infallibility  -gradually  abolished  the  practice  of 
mass,  auricular  eon  Cession,  and  the  worship  of  images— denied  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Romish 
Church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  1520  the 
pope  declared  the  writings  of  Luther  heretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
turn solemnly  burned,  on  the  public  square  of  Wittemberg,  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Koai'-ih  Church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  the  Sorbonne,'  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bVeneh  monarch,  declared.  "  that  [lames,  and  not  reason 
ing,  ought  to  bo  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther;"  and 
in-  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  excommunication  against 
Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  Ida  writings  to  be 
burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment. The  king  of  England.  Henry  VIII. ,  wdio  made  pretensions 
to  theological. learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther;  and  the 
pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  zeal,  that 
he  confoired  upon  him  the  title  of  ''■  ilrfenrh,-  of  l.he  faith"  an  ap- 
pellation .still  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  ihighoid. 

the  Inspired  volume.  The  podi-shd  on  which  Ihe  shituo  stands  is  dinned  of  a  solid  block  of 
!ed  polished  ^n;:ii:o,  l^eir.y  i'o-i  :ji  1 1 1- ! . :1  ■  I .  Ion  'oo:  in  ■•kid..  ;.:i:l  e::d>-  It- c"  ill  depth.  On  each 
Of  ils  aides  is  a  central  tnblot  lusirhn;  ■:.  poetical  inacripiioo,  die  import  of  (lie  principal  being 
that  'if  Iho  Reformation  be  Cod's  work,  il  is  iiiipeosh^le;  irtlic  work  of  man,  it  will  fell.'* 
1.  The  ^uW'",i,.£,  ■  1 1-"-  t  i  1 1 :  ■.  1 1  >-  a  i-ii^i-mr  tor  '.In-  ed  ical:n:i  ■J'socaUr  .'lei-':,  men  at  the  university 

whole  theological  facidlv  irf  the  umvcrsLly.  The  kiii^a  seldom  look  any  slop?  aflectins  religion 
or  the  ihureh  wilhott!  tiinijig  u."Sc(l  Hie  opinion  of  ihe  Sorl.nnne,  v,ld,:h,  inimical  both  lo  lbs 
Jesuits  and  the  Relorinailon,  .doadfasili  main  ulood  ;!;■!  iconic-  of  die  Callican  church.  Bni 
IhO  Sorbonne  outlived  its  lame:  il.s  spirit  rii.oi  ci^-ni^raled  Ii'.f;  I  kind  mil]  and  potlintic  obsll. 
uacy:  Its  condemnation  of  the  writing  of  llelvelins.  Himissossm,  aad  .Marmontel,  subject!*  it  IB 
whcu  derision ;  and  Ihe  llcYolwi™  of  rsii  pul  an  end  lo  its  existence. 
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18  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition  from  high  quarters,  tho 
age  was  rife  for  changes ;  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers;  and  many  of  the  German  princes  espot.scd 
the  cause  of  Lutter,  and  gave  him  protection.  But  Charles  V., 
after  the  peace  of  Oambray,  had  determined  to  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,1  March 
1529;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  States,  which  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doctrine 

hotild  abstain  from  farther  innovations.  The  reformers,  ineluding 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  against 
these  proceedings,  on  which  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
Protestants,— an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
llomish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1530  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Ausburg,5  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  opposing  parties,  al 
though  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  learned  and  peaeeabic  Al.c'.anelhou  preseuLed  to  the  diet  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg;  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
could  be  effected  ;  and  (.be  Protestants  were  commanded  to  renounce 
their  errors,  upon  pain  of  being-  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a.  defensive  league.  (Dec.  1530),  and 
having  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  tlie  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Denmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat.  At  this  time 
Henry  VIIL,  although  abhorring  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans, 
was  fast  approaching  a  rupture  with   the  pope,  who  stood  in  the  way 

f  the  king's  contemplated  divorce  from  bis  lirst  wife  Catherine,  and 
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His  marriage  with  the  afterwards  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn ;  and 
Francis,  although  he  burned  lierctie-  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
league  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  f.o  (he  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Solymau  Ibe  Magnificent,  invaded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  throe  hundred  thousand  men;  and  Charles, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded,  until 
the  nest  diet.  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it,  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
crusade  against  die  piratical  Moor-  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
their  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,1  and  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1335  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  Moors  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set  at  liberty 
twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
duced to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
king  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and  the  hostilities 
which  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  inonarchs  delayed  the 
decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Francis  in- 
vaded  Savoy,1  and  threatened   Milan;    and   in  the  following  year 
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Charles  V.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  large  force  ;  hut  the- 
French  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  there,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Boman  Fablus,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  avid  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgrace, 
with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  tin:  rival  monnvchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  pecu- 
niary  resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,'  a  truce  of  ten  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  ;  hut  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solymiui,  uniting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all.  the  Christian  world  from  the  king 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Consoles'  against  the  allies,  (April  1541.)  but  Henry  VIII., 
crossing  over  to  France,  captured  3>nu!ogne.J  (Sept..  1544.)  Already 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  he 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  prod  aimed  between  Francis  ami  Henry,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  king 

of  England,  Charles   V.  was  engaged   in  a  war  with  Ids  Protestant 

German  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 

to  adopt  decisive  measures  I'or  putting  down  the  Reformation  in  his 

lorainions.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the   Protestant  Gcr- 

m  States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England 

gued   together  i'or  the  common  defence  ;   but,   Muuriee  of  Saxony 

c  of  the  leading  Protectant  princes,  deserted   to  tiie  emperor,  and 

the  isolated  members  of  the  league  wore  soon  overthrown.     TliR  rule 

jf  Charles  now  became   highly  tyrannical  ;   and  Catholics  and  Prot- 

istants  equally  declaimed  against  him.      At  length  Maurice,  to  whom 

Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,   being  secrotlj 


Inks  oT  Gonera,  mul  tan, 

oring  on  France  and  SuLlzorUmil.    (.Vip  No.  XIII.)    Savoy  n-ai 

till  Ihc  year  400:  il  ]jc!i>:i^:i]  in  LSur1  Win.Uy  till  5311,  to  France  til] 

In  1792  It  became  a  part 
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dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
establishing  religious  freedom,  and  fJcr.mau  liberties,  but  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  favorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
executkn.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  \'>"r2  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  -issiiing  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner  ;  and  after  having  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
Lis  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  bad  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Fassau'  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried  on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion was  secured  to  the  Protestants  '.hrm^heut  (iermauy,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  t.o  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
banner  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pursued,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  ami  all  the  efforts  of 
princes  were  not.  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  V.  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
which  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  tho 
pope  at  tho  sanction  which  Cnari.es  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
young  king  of  France.  Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the  TKJB  AXO  aE. 
Btorm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  tibkmem  of 
by  fortune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  be  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain -a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  tc 
the  surprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re 
signed  his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doms of  Spain,  the  Xetberlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Just.' 

1.  Potion  is  n  Ibrtirled  frontier  clly  of  eastern  Bavaria,  on  Iho  southern  bunt  of  the  Danulx, 
[[derives  its  chief  liisi.irLc.-i!  Lmpoririuce  r™a  t!:e  lr«:ty  caiioliiil&L  slmre  in  1552.    (.WupHft 

S.  Hie  monastery  of  St.  Jnet  is  in  tho  province  of  Esirerondurn  In  Spain,  near  Iho  towc  el 
Ptnsencla,  nbout  ono  ouudred  and  twoir;  miiiu  wjiii-wrat  iroin  Madrid.    (May  Mo.  XIII.; 
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25.  Tlie  ex-euperor  divided  the  hours  of  Lis  retirement  between 
pious  meditation  and  mechanical  inventions,  hiking  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  around  him.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  for 
amusement,  lie  once  endeavored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 

'alike.  Several  times  no  thought  ke  kail  succeeded  ;  lint  all  in  vain — 
the  one  went  too  fasf,  the  other  too  slow.  At  length  he  exclaimed  I 
"  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  thai  I  mi;,  I  thought  thnt  I  should  ho  able  to  govcrn; 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  different 
skies,  in  different-  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages."  Finally, 
shortly  before  his  death,  ho  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faitkii.il  picture  o^  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  he  had  survived.  He  died  in  the  year  1558,  being  at 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Den 
marls,  had  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Home.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  at 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  change, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  wiih  little  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  in 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1 534)  the 
king  was  acknowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  was  given  to 
the  erown.  Nothing  would  induce  the  king  to  renounce  the  title, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of  "  defender  of  the  faith;" 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  peraeonted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants,— the  former  for  having  denied  his  supremacy,  and  the  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  V.I II.  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  tirue  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Henry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  chartered 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  of  those  still  more  sacred  rights 
which  national  law  has  established  ;  a.nd  yet  we  meet,  in  cotemporary 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  but 
•lie  monarch  Is  often  mentioned,  after  bis  death,  in  language  of  eulogy. 
Although  ho  bad  few  equalities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nation  is  ji'ea^eJ  l.o  behold  in  a  sovereign, 

27.   On  the  death  of  Henry  Till.,  in   1547,  and  the  accession 
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of  his  son  Edward8  VI.,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England:  but  this  amiable  prince 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen ;  and  after  a  rash  attempt  of  a 
few  of  the  nobility  to  seal.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  to  Henry  Vill- 
on the  throne,  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister 
Mary,b  (1553)  called  the  "Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  Catholic 
and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Protestants.  In  hor  feign,  of  only  five 
years' duration,  more    than    eight,   hundred   miserable   victims   were 

barnt  at  the  stake, martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.      Mary  mar. 

ried  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  suncessor  of  Charles  V.,  who 
induced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  the  war  against  Franco. 
Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,'  gained  by  the  8pa.iiij.ril.-,  and  the  conquest  of  Calais 
by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Ouiso,  t.hc  last  possession  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  month  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Mary 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elka-bclli,  (lie  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  became  firmly  established 
in  England. 

of  Euzabefh.— 1.  As  the  marriage   of  Henry 
Boleyn  had  not  been  .sanctioned   by  the  Romish 
of  Elizabeth  were  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic 
and,   the   youthful    Mary.1'  queen  of 
id  neice  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  nest   ^J£££ 

(lie  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  F ranee,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  tho 
Guises,  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England  ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  n  " 
2.  Elisabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles 

[.  St.  (fuentin,  ftmncrtv  s  pi::. :>■  ufj:n'!ii  mk-iikHi,  is  a  town  nf  France,  in  tlic  formi 
of  I',.-.:  inly,  eiijhiy  nV.lui  ]iorlh-(siM  from  Paria.  On  the  lilill  of  Aitfliit,  ]!»?,  II: 
Pliilip  11.,  commanded  by  llio  <!:ilsc  of  Savoy,  riiii^ed  tiie  I'rem*,  commanded  by 
fck>  vii'i,:'i-,.r,.|u:i,  |-,.'ar  :liis  ■.mv.:i.  v-lu:'!  :!.:•  Ir.-rn':,  \-.  c-'-*.1  '.olally  d'.'l'.':::,'!.  will.  I  ho 
Ibclt  artillery  ami  liiliipssn,  ami  rlMut  B!vra  thousand  men  killed  ami  prMonera. 
:iM,-i..i:-,l  hv  i  ho  lijiiciii  wln-ir,  1  (JnSiijiii.  s>.)il  altenviird-  loll  :n:.'i  'lit!  hands  tij'llio 
(Jfoj)  No.  3QH.) 
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best  safeguaid  yi  her  throne ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
formally  abolished  the  ]i final  supremacy,  and  established  the  Church 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philip  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
counterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  white  the  ancient  rivalry  between  Prance  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Cai.Jol.ie  powers  from  cevi.lially  ir:it.ing  to  check  tlio 
progress  of  i.lie  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IT.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  rC' 
eeived  at  a  tournament,  (1.j,'j9)  (ho  feeble  Prancis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  bat  died  the  following 
year,  (Dee.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions  ;  but  she  found  there  the  Romish  chureli  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  yonufi  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  ihirnley,  in  spite  of 'the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  .Dander,  jealous  of  the  ascend' 
ancy  which  an  Italian,  .David  Jlinzio,  Mary's  prive.t.c  secretary,  had 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the.  eyes  of  the  queen,  fenon  after,  the  house  which 
Darnley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Darntey  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins  ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  She  earl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  followed  these  proceedings  ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  horsel:  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  lier  deadly  enemy, 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  through 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland,  was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  tier  will. 

4.  During  those  events  in  Scotland  Mlizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  iu  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi 
aovityot  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  Iu  France,  banish- 
ment or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when   in  January 
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15G2,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government,  through  the  influence 
of  the  queen  regent,  granting  tolerance   to    the  Hugue- 
nots, as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  ami  allowing    ^elioioub 
them  to  assemble  fur  worship  oulsulc  tlso  walls  of  towns.       wak  ■" 
The    powe.i'ul   family   of    Guises   were    indignant    at 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy;  and  as  the  duke  of  Guiac 
was  passing  through  a  saiail  village,  his  followers-  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled   outside   (lie  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
eixty  of  their  number.      This  atrocity  was   the   signal  for  a  general 
rising ;   the  prince  of  Conde,  the  leader  of  (he  Protestant  party,  took 
possession  of  Orleans,  and   made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  tho 
Huguenots,  as  the   capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while   at   the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Ccnde  concluded  si  treaty  with   Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre -de -Grace'  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en 
tiiusiasm  prevailed  on  both  sides, — in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
ivere  heard  in  common,  morning  a.nd  evening, — there  was  no  gam- 
bling, no  profane  language,  nor  dissipation  ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  Ihu  must  vindictive  hale  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  opevdy  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Catholic  governor  of  Guiensn.'"  went  tlirom:h  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  his  mate  by  tiie  victims  whom  ho  hung  on  tlit 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Dauphiny"  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes; — both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  scaffolds  of  its  own  erection. 

C.  Tho  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,'  the  prince  of  Conde 
commanding  tiie  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  (lie  constable  Mont- 
morency that  of  (lie  Catholics;  hot  while  the  la  tier  won  the  field,  each 
of  tho  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 


1.  Jlar.rc-ilc-ffrncr,  nmv  railed  Havre,  IS  n  fortiliii'l   '.own, 
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tuiles  north-n-esi  from  Paris.    (Jfap  Ho.  XIIL) 

the  king.lom,  on  both  si- 

Garonne.    (JJfo?  No.  XIII.) 
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his  captive  rival  with  the  utmost  generosity  :  they  shared  the  same 
tent — the  same  bed ;  and  while  Gondii,  from  the  strangeness  of  his 
position,  remained  wakeful  Guise,  lie  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found sleep.  The  admiral  i'o'i^ni  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots;  and  Orleans,  their  principal  post,  was  only 
saved  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestant, 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefs  on  Loth  side.-..  (Jnligni  excepted,  brought  about 
an  accommodation  ;  and  in  March,  l-%3,  (lie  treaty  of  Amboise'  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  concluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  cotemporary  writer 
observes,  "  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protest  an  is  in  peaee  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  Condfi  and 
Coligni,  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency was  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace, "a  concluded  in  the 
following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise  ;  but  the  wary  Protestani 
leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  be  disbamled.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seize  the  two  chiefs  :  the  Huguenots  wore  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Gondii  was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St.  Germain1  was  concluded  :  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeance ; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project  of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entices  the  Protestant  leaders  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenot-  throughout  the  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  yonn;;  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should   espouse   the  king's   sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

miles  Kiil  of  Tonra.    The  castle  occtyiiiM  sliu  sumua  u!  u  i-.juk  uljuul  ninety  feet  in  Height 

(ju^No.xni.1 

north  of  Versailles  ami  nine  niilo.i  m>r:l. ■■".'■;  Iiuni  Paris.  It  is  iliiwij  iiuleil  for  its  i>aluee, 
originally  built  l.j  Charles  v.,  :lu,l  ofle:i  the  iwi.leiiM  nf  the  kiujs  of  rraiice.  James  II.  of 
England,  with  most  of  hi:  family,  hii-iscd  Ihiiir  exiii!,  and  died,  in  it,     (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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which  would,  in  itself,  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parties. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence;  and 
amid  the  festivities  which  followed,  (lie  plan  of  the  massacre  wac 
matured.  When  the  decree  of  extermination  was  placed  before 
Charles  for  his  signature,  he  at  first  hesitated,  appalled  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deed,  lut,  at  length  sigoed  it,  exclaiming,  "let  none  es- 
upe  to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Si.  Bartholomew's  day. 
the  2-lth  of  August,  1572,  the  young  duke  of  Guise  and  Ms  band  of 
cut  throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking  into 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Coligni,  and  slaying  him  while    CKEOKsr. 
engaged    iu    prayer  ;    the    tocsin   was  sounded,   and    the     barthol- 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
caps   to   distinguish   them,  rushed  forth  to   the   massacre   of  their 
brethren.     What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance  !    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from   their  character  of  mar- 
tyrs.     The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  io  'lie  mouu/eh's  order.  A  few  com.' 
manders,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
sou*,  "  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins;"  and  even  the 
public  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
bands,  threw  it  from  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  crime. 
The  prince  of  Navarro,  who  had  cspoa.-ed  the  hint's  sister,  and  his 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Ooiidr,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Catholics;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  circumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex- 
cited. Philip  II.,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France:  medals  to  commemorate  the  event  were 
struck  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  cathedra],  atd 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  mercy. 

11.  But  the  crime  from  whioh  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  force  than  ever  :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralyzed  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and 
shamo.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
As  the  accounts  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  wem 
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ively  brought  to  hiin,  while  tlie  massacre  continued,  he  drew 
aside  M.  Arabvoisc,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  hi;  was  much  attached, 
iltliough  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  come  oyer  me  tlieso  two  or  three  days,  but  I  find  my 
mind  and  body  in  disorder;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  fever  ; 
every  moment,  as  well  wakivg  as  ,?' ceding,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
faces  of  the  killed  appear  before  me  ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innocent 
had  not  been  included."  From  that  lime  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Hu 
gucnots  a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
but  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 

12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
iv  the  Was  raS'nS  'n  *^e  Netherlands.  During  the  six  years 
HETHEa-      of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 

laxds.  ernor  ia  tllat  eonutj^  tne  ]anu  waa  desolated  by  the  in- 
satiate cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himself 
that,  during  his  brier  ^'ministration,  lie  cruised  eighteen  thousand  of 
tbe  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length, 
in  1572,  a  general  .rising  against  the  Spanish,  power  was  organized, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  rcvoltcrs.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  I'i'i'G  the  S  lates-generjj,  or 
congress,  of  most-  of  the  Bata.vian  and  lielgic  provinces,  met,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which  is  known  as  the 
Pacification  of -Ghent.1  The  expulsion,  from  the  country,  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  and  religions  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

13.  Ere  long,  however,  the  coal" alonicy  thus  formed  fell  to  pieces, 
iwing  to  jealousies   between   the    Catholic    and   Protestant    States; 

nd  it  became  evident  Unit  freedom  eoidd  be  attained  only  by  a  closer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain. 
Acting  on  tins  belief,  in  January  1570  the  prince  of  Orange  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  deputies   at  Utrecht,'*  where  was  signed  the 
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famous  act  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  real  basis  or  fundamental 
compact  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  provinces.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,'  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  deputies,  the  authority 
of  Spain  was  renounced  forever,  and  the  "  United  Provinces"  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  State.  Philip,  however,  still  waged 
a.  vindictive  war  against  them,  while  they  received  important  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
been  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  (..-n i.Jio! i o.-i  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  infamous  duhe  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
English  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  en- .fed  cr. icy  against  Elizabeth;  and 
Mary  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  tlcsign  ;  hut  although  par- 
liament applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
increasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement.  Mary  was 
subsequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  heing  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoris- 
ing her  trial ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
which,  she  said,  she  designed  to  hoep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  the  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape  ;  hut  her  council,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  M3i'y  was 
beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen  years.      (1587.) 

15.  The  execution  of  the  tp.tccn  of  Scols  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Kurope,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justice,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

addition  to  Uie  famous  ad '.\i'.ici]  r.w.  "UnL.monJu-ectj:,''  signed  here  on  Ihe  S9th  of  January, 
pence  lo  Europe,  (set  p.  ■1115,  wero  curiiibntat  herein  1113  and  1714.    (jl/ay 
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the  English,  under  their  great  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  for 
many  years  committed  on  the  Spanish  possessions,  in  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  itself;  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  te-  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravage 
their  coasts,  burn  their  towns,  and  doihroiio  their  l.'rotestant  queen. 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Fillips,  some  the  largest   lliat  !nid  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  sx- 

v  teie  elusive  of  eight  thousand  sailers,  no  less  than  twenty 
Spanish  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  Ihe  Spanish  armies,  a 
abkada.  jarge  iiLVjuUng  force-  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast.  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  the  conqueror's 
prize;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada." The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  heard 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addressed  the 
troops;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inspired, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen,  heart  and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of  EUJngliam  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Erobisher,  the 
ni?st  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him  ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organized  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  capital. 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  consider 
ably  from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  it.  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by  the 
lighter  English  vessels  ;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English 
sent  a  number  of  lire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confusion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of  escape 
As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  course,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended  :  many  of  Ma 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  ,\orway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,  with  al- 
most equal  loss;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament returned  te  Spain,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamities  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  rest.      The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  regarded 
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as  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause ,  it  exerted  a  favorable  in 
fluence  on  the;  we! faro  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  virtually  secured 
their  id  dependence ;  and  il  raissd  iho  courage  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  completely  destroyed  the  decisive  influence  which  Spain 
had  long  maintained  in  the  ri/ltfiivri  of  Europe.  Henceforth  the  naval 
power  and  the  commerce  of  Spain  declined  ;  and  the  king,  at  his 
death  in  1598.  be^'tenthed  ti  vti.it  debt  to  a  nation  whose  resources 
notwithstanding  her  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New  World, 
W3re  already  exhausted. 

IS.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  death  of  Charles  IX..,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
civil  wars  during  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  IIL,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
against  each  other;  bat  being  obliged,  at  length,  by  the  violence 
of  the  Catholic  league,  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Protestants,  ho  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatic 
monk,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from 
Paris.  (Aug.  1589.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the  throne  passed  by  right  of  Inherit- 
ance to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  Prance,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Catholic  league  ;  but  after  a 
struggle  of  four  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  thus  became 
king  of  a  united  people.  (1593-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  however, 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,1  which  terminated  euIct  ou 
the  religious  wars  that  had  detracted  France  during  BASTEE*' 
thirty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an.  equal  claim  with  the  Catho 
lies  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  t.o  overcome  their  obstinacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  few  events  of  hiU.'rost  daring  the  remainder  of  the  reign 

1.  Jfantei  Is  s  celebrated  commoreinl  city  and  seaport  of  I'miicn,  nbout  thirty-four  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  l.u.n:,  ;uid  im>  hundred  tin:!  mi  so  lili-uest  :Vora  Paris.    Before  the 

Yumneles,  who  distinguished  themseltas  hj  their  opposi ticn  to  Julius  desnr.    '.MapDo.  XUli 
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of  Elizabeth.  A  general  insurrection,  however,  Woke  out  in  Ire- 
land in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  the  island ;  but  although  the  insurgents  were 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  hy  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
the  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  failed 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  sis  years. 

SO.  The  splendor  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  which  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.  At  this  time  England  hold  the  balance 
vii  tHAE.se-  °f  Powor  "i  Christendom,  a  position  that  was  owing,  in 
Titit  of  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sever- 
Elizabeth  ej^  £jo  monarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elizabeth 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address  ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  success.  Yet  her  political  maxims 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme  ;  and  she  hud  little  regard  for  the  lib- 
erties of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — believing  that 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  mitts  than  (heir  ancestors  had 
enjoyed.  The  principles  of  the  English  constitution  were  not  yet 
developed.  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603.  being  then  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty -fifth  of  her  reign. 

IV".   Ootempokary  History. — 1.  If  we  pass  from  European  his 
tory  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  (be  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  arc  the  establish 
inent  of  the   Portuguese   in  Southern    Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico   and   South  America, — the  rise  of  a   Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.     After  the  fleet  of  De  Gama  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  securinjj  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas;   but, 
soon  after,  under   the   viceroyalty  of  the   illustrious    Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throughout  all  the  eoasls.     In  the  year  1507  Al- 
TCuuEsc      buquorque  took   possession   of    Ormus,'  then    the   most 
colontal     splendid    and   polished   city  of   Asia.,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf;    and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 
1.  Ormns,  ancieutly  called  Oii/ris,  Is  a  rocky  Island  at  tlio  mouth  of  Hie  Persian  Gulf.    II 


iraiie-jf  lliii   ['iTiuii  <.:i.:r,  :iii(!  .il   Ibe   ;:  ■!.!:-' -  ■'  ■uiCr'i--,  ;   ..-^-i:; --,:■:,!  iv,-iillh.     Tlio 

Portuguese  held  il  '.ill  10'-!'.',  wiicn  il  was  ivrericd  (mm  I  lnj;i  i  by  Sbub  Abuus,  assisted  by  an 
English  fleet.  Tocb(.(.!v:!i;;i."ri-.lb;.,lh(-opb.T..(>i:'.i  isui:i:n-ilonissnii.l  lu  have  amounted  10  Iwo 
millions  sterling.     This  once  ritti  anil  ^  H.iii'!.ii._'i:i::;.,.ri.-.:Li  i-Liu^-  in  a  'Lali>  uf  irreparable  ikcny. 
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to  whom  it  bad  long  belonged,  demanded  tribute  from  the  Portu- 
guese, the  viceroy  pointing  to  his  cannons  a.m.l  ball?,  replied  :  "There 
is  the  coin  with  -which  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  tribute. "  The  at- 
temph  of  the  Venetians  and  Mohammedans  to  exjicl  the  intruders 
were  ineffectual,  and  in  1510,  Goa,1  the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  es- 
tablishments, was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India,  The  Portuguese  iutrodueeu  l.'icmselves  into  China  also  ;  and 
when  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  t-o  the  Red  Sea,  and  extended 
over  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
forts.  On  tho  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
East  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1532)  j  but  when 
the  intolerable  enmity  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt,  the  latter  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
formed  the  colonial  empire  of  the  Portuguese. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  more  successful  in  mating  and  retaining 
conquests  in  the  New  World.     Soon  after  the  discovery  n  al,ANI8H 
of  America   they   extended    their   settlements   over   the     colonial 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by     BMSI»B- 
the  excessive   ami  unhealthy  labor  imposed   by  them  upon   the  na- 
tives.    In  1519  the  adventurer  Cortez  landed  with  a  small  force  on 
the  eastern   coast  of  Mexico  ;   and   in   the  course  of  two  years  tha 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  the  MonlexLimas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.     Yet,  after  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Cortez, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.     It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  eould  gain  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V.     When  one 
day  bo  pushed  through  the  crowd  whieh  surrounded  the  coaeh  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  ins  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charles  asked 
who  this  man  was.      "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortez,  "who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  left  you  cities." 

3.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pi/.arro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  force  of  only  two   hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

1.  Ooa,  ;tlw  old  town,)  is  on  nn  Wind  or  the  sunc  name  on  i!ic  in  ill.)  i-weatem  cwist  of  Hln- 
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men,  and  tw^Ivt  small  cannon,  invaded  Pern,  the  greatest,  the  best 
governed,   and  most   civilized    nation  of  the   New  World.      Piz-arrc 

and  his  companions  marked  their  route  with  Mood;  hut  wherever 
they  directed  their  course  the}'  conquered  hi  the  name  of  Charles 
V.;  and  before  the  close  of  (lie  century  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America  embraced  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  America.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  the"pn:eioits  metals  which  Spain  drew  from  her  American 
possessions  contributed  to  make  her,  for  awhile,  the  preponderating 
power  m  Europe ;  hut  an  inordinate  thirst  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  n gri culture  dud  manufactures. 
The  Spanish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  population  ;  the  capital 
itself  was  ruined ;  and  before  the  elose  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
beat  days  of  Spain  were  over. 

4.  During   the   three   hundred   years   previous  to  15215,  India,  or 
Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Anglian  princes,  whe.se  seat 
mogul  em-    of  government  wn.s  Delhi.      Iu  lo:J5,  Baber,  the  fifth  in 
fiee  is      descent,  from  Tamerlane,  and  sovereign  of  a  little  princi- 
pality between    Kasligar'  and    S.'miarcaitd,  entered   11;:;- 
dostan  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  last 
Affghan  sovereign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.*    With 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,    as   they  are    called    by  Eu- 
ropeans, although  their  native  tongue  was  Turkish,      In  the  next  cen. 
tury  the  Mogul  empire  was  oonsolidated  under  Aurungzebe,  who,  by 
murdering  his  relatives,  aad  shutting  his  father  up  in  his  harem,  was 
enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  lliudosian  in  10o9.     13ut  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign  authority,  he  gov- 
erned with  much  wisdom,  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  people,  watched 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  by 
a  wise  administration,  sought  to  confirm   his  own  power.     After  his 
death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline;   and  even  under 


hundred  and  filly  miles  ess;  fiviii  Samarkand,     ll  was  ;i  ladela-aled  en:  amend  id  fit.y  befs-ro  tlio 
Christ:;!!!  urn,  and,  Viiwi'r  si.veial  d'ria.-lLs,  U  1,1:1:.:   lurnU'd  ;in    ir.e.ii'.T.Si:]!!   hin.'idi.iu.     The 
ChiiiB'iii'lv.iiiiu!'!  [..■:■-.-■•'.■  Hi  H.'iL  alni'i:  Itic  middle  ;if  Ihe  u'i::1i:c-i:jlIIl  ceitltiry. 
%.  Dr.!Ui\i3.  ci'.yiri' noril.cra  HLml.-isiiiii,  :il)uu!  ek-hl  hundred  and  lldrv.-  mites  imrlh-iv  est  from 

by  Delhi  aid  ila  rains.  Held  was  Ihe  re-adence  or  tins  HiiidonrajahH  ijcfme  1133,  wbeii  It  wai 
conquered  by  the  Afigknn  !n  I3SS  iijlhi  was  taken  and  plundered  uy  Tuiiiertiuie ;  in  1SSS 
by  Baber;  in  JTSti  (lie  nruhr;i>.';:=  Named  I  lie  !"il>ml>s,  and  in  l?:19  Delhi  n-a  j  entered  and  pil- 
laged bj  Nudir  Shall.    Siiiiu  i8K!  i:  has,  ti^ether  wild  ils  (errttc>ry,  virtually  belonged  to  iba 
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Aurungzebe  it  was  much  inferior,  in  extent  and  resources,  to  the  em- 
pire now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country, 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  revival  of  tbe  Persian  empire 
at  the  beginning  of  llie  sixteenth  century.     At  that  period  we  find 
the  youthful  TsmacI,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik 
Suffee,  a  holy  person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-      peksun 
lane,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring      EUPIIlE' 
prince,  and,  in  the  course  of  four  yours,  reducing  all    Persia  to  hia 
sway.     For  fifteen    years  fortune  smi]ed  on  his  amis  ;   but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Const  an  Uiiwple.     The  latter, 
liowever,  reaped  no  real   advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  victory ; 
and  when   Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwelt 
with   enthusiasm,  as   the   restorer  of  l.hoir  country,  and  the  founder 
of  one  of  the   most   brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties — called 
the  Suffeean,  or  Huffv.r.mn,  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

Q  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  Ismael,  nheu  only  ten  years  of 
age  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp  as 
an  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth  :  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
in  succession  made  an  effort  for  the  crown  ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1 532,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  some  of  the  discontent- 
ed nobles,  and  forced  to  appeal'  m  anus  against  his  father  Moham- 
med, who  was  descried  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  bailies,  iu  I.C22  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  inidrty  empire.  During 
(lis  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  Persian  nations,  which  consumed  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince  :  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions :  he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements:  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars?,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter;   and  Ispahan1  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.      But 

1.  Ispahan,  formerly  t!ie  rn]iLr:il  of  Persia,  is  slLmii'.kI  Ikiwh'I]  Uii'  Caspian  Sen  and  the  Persian 
Culf,lwo  hundred  and  tkveti  miScs  south  id  TVlusrnn,  i Si.:  minimi  neiiial.  Atihough  Ispahan 
has  now  o  popnlaLion  of  ova  oik1  honored  Uiou-md,  yd  it  iireserr.s  to  the  traveller,  in  lis 
buildings  id  least,  iiti'c  ijcynnd  I  ho  miiEiiLilcciir.  ruim  of  Lis  tor.uor  irriKiUieaa.    Under  the  reign 
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as  &  pirent,  and  relative,  the  character  of  Abbas  appears  in  a  mofl 
revolting  light.  He  bad  four  sons,  on  whom  be  doated  as  long  as 
they  were  children,  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  manhood  they 
became  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred  :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies  ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  his 
soul.  The  eldest  was  assassinated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  ont, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent.  Horrid  tragedies  were  of  fro' 
quent  occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant.  Yet  such  is 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire  ;  aad  so  precarious  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  iu  Persia-,  that  monarehs  of  a  similar  char 
acter  alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monarch 
ceased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

B.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  in 
1722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Altaians,  who,  during  seven 
wretched  years,  converted  the-  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  into  deserts, 
her  cities  into  oharnel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  famous  Konli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
l  himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity;  but  being 
"  .  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most-  noted  of  the  Persian  monarehs  since  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mohemet  Khan,  Futteh  All 
Shah,  and  Abbas  MIrza,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
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ANALYSTS.    I,  German  history  Iron.  l.'.W  10  Hi  LA    Tiic  evenls  Hint  led  la  tho"Thirtj 

bit!  Ls  deposed  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  rhc  eleiMor-pnlidine.  Tim  Palatine  Period  of  thi 
war.    [Prngue,]— 3.  Mansfeldt  is  nmible  to  cope  wiih  Ibe  imperial  sroncrnli.    Protestant  alii. 

king  by  Tilly.  [Lnllcr.  Cdltinsen.  limnswh;!;.;— I.  Tbe  Dane,  are  driven  from  Hungary, 
Kill  most  of  Denmark  is  conanered,  AmbHious  views  of  I'c'diniiriil.  Siege  of  Slrnlsund, 
Treaty  of  Luuec    [Stral-imd.    [jiiljec.]— 5.  "J " I j l-  hopes  of  a  ircaernl  pef.ee.    Tyranny  of  Ferdi- 

Swedish  Period  os  the  ivsn— fi.  I[i!ri!rn(;.io:'Ui'.-iidii"i,-:n!;'.l:.ii!»  :<>  Ihe  invasion  of  Germany 
by  Ihe  Swedes  in  1630.  [Roc  belle.:—  7.  Con-.empl  in  which  the  Swedes  wore  hold  by  the  Get 
mana.  [I'd  mora  nisi.]  Character  of  ike  opposing  iorcea.  Tint  miliary  system  of  Gnstavtia.— & 
I'larly  successes  of  Hi':  ^teodi.H.  nlaLTilehirr^  plan>!i.'r..'i  .-..id  :^i,ni.:i  by  ihe  imperialists.  [Mag. 
debur!;.]—  !1.  Commensal  ion  for  tiic  loss  of  ilai;ilet:..r.-'.  |  l/iip-ie.]  i:us.l:ivus  overruns  Ger- 
many. Death  of  Tilly.-..  II).  Successes  o(  Walkmslein.  INiiroinbur.e,  Dresden.]  Death  of  , 
Gustavns.  [I.nlmn.]— II.  Close  of  Hie  Swedish  period  of  lh.-  war,  and  denlh  of  WaUeiisteln. 
TbeFRKKCH  PiRIUTJ  OE  the-  wail— ii  Circimislarices  of  Ihe  le.-niiiin;;  of  the  French  with,  [he 
Protestants.  The  Rhine  becomes  Ibe  cliiei  seat  <if  ihe  iviir.— ]::.  Toe  remainder  of  Ihe  Thirty 
Yeats' War.  Death  "f  Ferdinand.  Doalh  of  Lonis  XIII.  and  Richelieu.  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
IWcslpballa.]     Condition  of  Germany.— 14.  Uhiofnrticlosoltkelrealy  of  Woslphnlia. 

II.  ENGLISH  HISTORY;— THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

I.  England  during  Ibe  period  oflbo  Thirty  Veara'  War.    Dim  of  Hsolasd  and  Scotl.sd, 

I     Jliaii  siorto  <_       til  Tlasec  nd  and 

third  parliament.  Dissolution  of  Ibe  k;t:or.-.r.  TI.e  intia-vnl  until  ihe  assembling  of  another 
parliament.  Conduct,  of  Ihe  English  clergy,  and  |'er.eci!li"n  uf  the  pirilans,  ScoTell  ititu. 
Lion.     March  of  the  Coicnni.tefs  inlo  Cirglrmd.     Fourth  am!  rif.li  parliament.— li.  Opening  acta 

encroaclilnenlB  of  Parliament.  Irish  rebell'mi.  Impeachment  .if  live  members  of  the  Com- 
mons.—S.  The  kills  crest*  ids  standard  si  Kollin.dinin,  and  opens  Ibe  civil,  win— IfHl  [Nol- 
lingliom.]  Strength  01'  the  nppi.smi;  parlies. — i.  Tlie  bailies  ni'  lidtihill  and  Newbery.  [Mg- 
bill.  Newbery.]— 10.  The  Scot™  [.KAonH.-lt.  Campaigns  of  [fill  and  11145.  [Marston- 
Moor.     Naschy.]     The  khie,  a  prisoner.— 12.  Civil  rind  rel'.-i.His  dissensions.     Oliver  CttOH- 

ofCiiari.es  I.  Kill).— 14.  Remarks  upon  lliis  measure.  Oiisrnc'or  of  Charles.— 15.  Anotilios 
or  Mombcby.  Cromwell',!  mililary  successes.  fWnrccslcr.l-io.  War  with  Holland 
Navigation  ncu  Naval  hat.lle.— 17.  Cmiiinuaoeo  of  Ihe  wi-r,  and  defeat  of  Ibe  Brilish.  [Good 
Win  Sands.]  Bravado  of  Tmmp.— 1H.  Uefen!  of  the.  II'., 'eh  in  Ihe  English  Channel.  The  final 
conflict,  and  death  of  Tronip.  Pence  will!  Holland.  I!)  ('..mlmver^y  between  Cromwell  and 
Parliament.  Tills  Peotectd hate. —-JO.  Conlinned  di^erisinin  mid  parliamentary  opposition 
to  Cromwell.  The  army.  War  with  Spain—  cl.  Chararler  of  Cromwell's  administration.  At. 
toinpl  In  Invest  Mm  witli  the  dimiilv  of  kinir.— HJ,  llemainder  of  Croi'i well's  life.  His  deaths 
fa.  Richard.  His  abdiciion.  Anarehy.  It  is  s -to  hat  to  m  oe  mosakchy,  1660.— B4.  First  1m 
pressiorir  produced  by  Charles  II.     Ui»  charaeter.    The  parli:-menl  of  JGlil,— "A.  Manners  and 
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[[j.  iti,:v;ii  history  :— waih  of  i.ouis  xiv\ 

1.  Tho  Ahministr.tios  of  C.nnn.L  Riche  Lin  u,  1024— «.—*.  MiZARtn's  iUMIsISTRi  _ 
lion,  1G42— 61.  Treaty  ni  Wcjaphaka,  and  war  or  the  frondc— 3.  Coiilintiancc  of  the  war  ho-' 
tweeb  France  and  rjpa:n.  +.-■:■■  n< I r-  in:. I  Tur'-iiziL'.  timtlaii'l  j^ii-.-.  I'raceo  hi  the  war.  [Arras. 
Valenciennes.  F] audi '.--..'  — 1.  iicj'.Jt  i'n:  e:o  ;:.m!  ^p::'.n  daririma  ■■■['  peace.  Treaty  of  the  Fy ren- 
tes, 1653.  [Bids*™,  brave  I  in.,:?.  Roiissillon.  Franche-Oomti:,]— a.  I-OUIB  assumes  the 
administration  of  government.  [Louvre,  Invalids,  Versailles.  LanSncdoo.]—  II.  Ambitious 
projects  of  Louis.  Hi-,  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Seiecrianas.  |  llrahant.]— 7.  Capture  of 
Franclie-Comte.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis.  Treaiy  of  Ajx-ia-ijtiuj  elle.  [Aix-la-ChBpeJle.j 
— S.  Designs  of  Louis  acrahisl  ifoijiud.— it.  The  bayonet.  Coal  parai  ire  slrtagth  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  forces.— 10.  invasion  of  Ilnilaiid.  [Ams:er;!aui.]  Tlie  inhabitants  think  of  aban- 
doning tbeir  conntrj.  Prince  iViliiam  it!  Orange  efneis  a  genera!  league  against  the  French 
monarch.  (Ifi74.)— 11,  The  war  in  the  Spanish  Noil] (-'la mis.  Turemie  and  Ootid*.  Duouesne, 
—IS.  Peace  of  Niineguen,  Hi7!H.  Remarks  of  Voltaire.— 13.  (ilea;  prosperity  and  increasing 
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activity  in  meeting  bis  en i,cs-!ll  Successes  of  lilt:   French   commanders.     Battle  Of  Ijl 

Hogne.    [Beachy  Head.    oTamur,    La  Hoffne.]— 17.  Campaign  of  161)3.    Peace  of  ltyswick, 

Strasburgf] 

IV.  COTEMl'Ott.AUV  IHSiO.lVV. 
1.  Increasing  extent  Dfllie  field  .if  1:  ivory.—;.  rii:\-MiiMt,  S-.vanv.s-,  .ism  NomviY.     finstavus 
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Turks  ami   Hungarians.     [Vienna.]— 5.  Its  deliverance   by  Sohieski,    1683.-6.  Complete  dis- 

condition  of  his  people  and  country.     [Azof.    Dwhin,     Volga.    St,  Peers  burg.] -8.  His  travels, 

part  of  the  seventeen!]!  century.  Decline  of  her  power  at  tiie  close  of  the  century.  [ZeTrta. 
Carlowitl.  Tranaylvaaia.  Sclavonia.  l'oilolia.  Ukraine.]- ID.  Italy  daring  tho  seventeenth 
century.     Effects  of  the  Reformation.     Of   Ibe   Spanish  rule  in  Italy.— 11.  The  low  state  tf 

toenth  century.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Hill).— 13.  ltovolt  of  l'orl'.i'ral,  1040.  Independence 
nf  Holland,  1648.  Treaty  of  WY.'phalin,  iiilH.  -14.  Tm:  Asiatic  nations  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Persia,  ft. inn. —  l.'i-  IT  a  ::-o::'.  .V.:::ul  ampin::  of  Asia.  Ann:m!/che.— 16.  On 
hkul  Establishments.  D ,L',::h  colonies.  [Surinam.  Moluccas.  Ceylon.]  Colonial  policy 
Of  the  Dutch,— H.  Slpan'.-h  coLnna!  empire.—  t".  V,r.'M:--\J.  an.l  ei.ai'acier  of  Spanish  colonial 
hiitory.— 1'J,  French col.nnr.atioa  in  i!ie  N'ew  n'ofiil.  I.oiiieCM.  [Madagascar.  Pondlcherry.] 
—51).  English  coIoniElposiCSiiniii.  'the  I.oodoa  liiisl  [miia  Uimlpauy.  ;Java.  Madras,  Bom- 
bay. Calctlt.a.]— SI.  Fagliah  e;.lo!ii/Li'.i(m  in  America,  History  of  the  British  American  colo- 
nies during  die  seventeenth  centary.  The  early  colonic  of  New  Fa  ted  and.— SS.  Instructive 
IDd  interesting  characlcr  of  early  Anieriaau  tiislory.     Omission   of  a  separate  coropend   of 
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1.  The  Thirty  Fears'  War.— 1.  'From  the  death  of  Charles  V, 

In  the  year  1553,  to  the  year  1G IS.  there  were  no  events  in  German 
history  that  exercised  any  in; port;: lit  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  At  the  latter  period,  however,  the  German  emperor, 
Matthias,  succeeded  in  prewiring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  cousin  P^rci inaiid,  ;i  bigoted  Ualholic  ;  a.  circumstance  which 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  that,  had  long  e.-dsted  between  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant  pariie*  in  Bohemia;  hut  when  Ferdt 
Band  banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  churches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  (1G18.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years1  war — die  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Reformation— -a 
ivar  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
volved, in  itscompiiea'cd  relation-:,  nearly  ;i',l  the  states  of  continental 
Europe. 

2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohemian  territory,  Matthias  died  ;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1CI9) ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  made 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  somin-br.v'  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign;  but  Frederic  waa  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  ,  pAtpArrra 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  the  battle  of  fehiodoe 
Prague1  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  1™  v"'*a' 
sisted  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Germany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  without 
courage  to  reconquer  it,— maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  The  punishment  mflictcd-upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme  :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead 
ers  were  condemned  to  death  ; — by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country  ; — and,  filially,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the:  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  telcrated.      Thirty  thousand   families,  driven    away  by  this  cruel 


"of Prague."    iMi»S».  XVII.) 
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edict,  UiOlt  refuge  in  tlie  Protestant  States  of  Saxoiiy  and  Branden- 
burg.     Thus  clnseu  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  7<"rederie,  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  Protestant  t-uu.se  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  fate  to  whieh  they  might  be  Kubjuelod,  nest  took  up 
arms,  and  having  entered  into  an  aliianee  with  Christian  IV,  of  Den- 
mark,  made    him    captiiin   general    of  the   eoi; federated 

fehiou  oc  army.  (1025,)  Thus  opened  the  Ihr.isb  period  of  the 
the  war.  war  With  a  body  of  twenty  five  thousand  men,  consist- 
ing of  Dane*,  Germans,  Scutch,  am!  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons  ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  lie  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,' 
on.  the  road  from  Gotl.'tugeir  to  Brunswick,'  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  2Gth,  1G26.} 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1027,  the  Danes  wore  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  in< 
creased  his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  with 
driving  Christian  from  Germany,  Waliensteiu  pursued  him  into 
Denmark;  and  soon  th?  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitions  view;  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestablish  men  t  of  the  Orthotic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sua.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  ISaltic;  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Stralsuud,'  aided  by  live  thousand  Swedish  and  Scottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced   to  abandon   the  siege,  after  a 

I.  iMtrr,  "near  BariHiixirj.  iji  Ilaiijinr,"  siriLli-wuil  fni.n  lir.in.ivicli.  Tliia  ballla  WB» 
ftiuijSil  An::.  Slitta,  1635. 

H  Odltmgn,  in  tlio  kir«(lr)io  of  llarinvcr,  is  My-ix  nvlc*  itmllMvesl  from  Brunswick.  It  ll 
especially  liolosl  fur  Lis  univi!rsir.Y.  which,  ilmni  lu  1**1,  was  killy  isjililltnl  to  its  apjwllallon 
»llie(]ueenorC(!ririauHiiii-(;rsiiie.i."    (.Map  No.  XVII.) 

Dcker.n  branch  or  tlie  Wm,  ihiny-scieii  mill')  a  liulu  suwli  of  1:3  w  iroio  llaaovur.  (J/ai 
He.  X  VII.) 

4.  Srr«'suii<l  Is  a  striiivsly-liirlillm]  1'ms=i:m  town,  o:i  Hie  iKirrmy  slrai!  of  the  Baltic  which 
Mpnrates  tha  iilaml  of  Uutfoji  frn;n  the  uojiUnciit.    {Map  No.XVll.) 
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loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  signal  discomfiture  induced  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark  ;  and  by  tho 
treaty  of  Lubec,1  Christian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  the 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1629.)  Thus 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  trout y  of  Lubec  would  prove  tho 
forerunner  of  a  general  paeiiicauon  :  and  tlie  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  civil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a.  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ajrus  of  Gothic  barbarism.  But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  loft,  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  tho  moment  too  favorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
Ferdinand  was  urged  on  by  tlictu  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subject;-.  The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor's  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  (|[  swcnTS1I 
had  become  insupportable.  A  deliverer  was  found  in  period  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protectant,  king  of  Sweden.  The  TBE  WAR- 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  tho 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Ifagucnots  by  the  capture  of  Ro> 
ehelle,5  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  tho  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
ill  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
dismissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  States  In  the  summer  of  1630.     Richelieu  had  previously 

niileafrotn  irs  entrance  into  the  Bsllic,  niul  lliirly-sis  mitca  ];iirlti-e:iv.  from   Hamburg.    The 

mimmnding  tcrriWrv  sul:ji>rl  !.>  I.ubi'c  .wm.islser  ;i  'I'.-ri.-l  <i!:iUmi:  highly  square  miles.     (Map 


Sn.xvii.) 
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offered  t.is  successful  mediation  in  negotiating  a  six  years'  armistice 
between  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
leaving  Gustayus  Adnlplms,  tlie  Bwedish  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  All  die  inducements  that  an 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Gustavus,  a 
prince  ardent  in  the  Protectant  fait.lL,  helI  alread;  a  sufferer  froia 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein  ;  and  the  res  nit  was  adee- 
aratiou  of  war  against  the  Gentian  emperor,  and  an  Invasion  of  his 
territory  by  tlie  Swedes,  In  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that,  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
landed  iu  Pomeranht1  ut  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he- 
treated  the  affair  with  much  mdirVerenee;  am!  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  petty 
snow  /dug,  who,  they  said,  weald  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  oely  Ly  the  ties  of  a  common 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes-  formed  a  p'salami  of  hardy  and  well- 
disciplined  warrior,  strengthened  !iy  the  conf.denee  that  God  was  on 
their  side;  and  to  Him  tliey  offered  up  their  prayers  twice  a  day, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Isosides  this,  Gustavu3  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  ami  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  diseiMcerU-d  the  in.  1  here] it;,  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  through 
ear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  fureign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joining  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes'  was  irresistible-  :  they  rapidly  wade  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomevania,  and  took  1'ranhfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  ^lagilcburg,5  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  seeuos  of  the  most  revoking  atrocity — 

n  act  which  rendered  his  name  Infamous  among  all  cksses  of  the 
German  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  i,as  speedily  compensated 

Jim  In  I  n  lcs  n  n     e  V  lien 

and  l.'snduni,  soulh-eMl  »r  SLralsund.  Tha  Slrat  towns  rcilnwil  !>;■  him  wore  Wolgaal  and 
Stettin,    (JUsp  No.  XVII.) 

12.  JHagilc!m.r/r  is  a  wroiiL'lj.fivrlir-i'il  ::',:■,  t.tr.l  :liC  c:s]-.it:il  „f  pj-nssiim  Siixmiy,  silllaleil  on  the 
Elbe,  S8V-ent)--rniir  miles  .=:iul!i-v.-cs:  livisi  K.-ri::,.  Uii:.nk'bii«,'  h>is  sniff  ivlI  Humorous  siefes.lml 
•_w  (iwUfitnllons  lire  now  s«  esiensivc  tliu!  it  h  said  il.  womUI  r^niro  liilv  thousand  man  tola- 
rest  It.     It  wa9|>li!(i'li!ri>-:l  and  jurneil  by  Tilly,  Mil;  iiitli,  1531.     (jlfop  No.  XVII.) 
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by  formidable  accessions  of  strength  received  from  Franco  aud  Eng 
\and,  and  by  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gn.->tavus  over  Tilly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsie.1  (Sept.  7th,  1631.)  Gustavua  now  rapidly 
traversed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Khino,  pursuing  Ms  victo 
rious  career  to  tlie  borders  of  Switzerland  :  all  northern  anil  western 
Germany,  together  with  Bohemia,  wore  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest 
lints  ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lceh,  a  am  them  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
i-aria. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  i:o  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  call  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstcin  from  retirement.  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  lie  quickly  seized 
Prague,  and  restored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  Gustavua  was 
low  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg'  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  {lie  sword,  TTal'onsioin  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment towards  Dresden  ;!  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwarted  his 
plans  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  lost 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutzen  ;'  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gustavus, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy's  rank'',  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed;  but  the 
glory  of  their  victory  wan  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

from  Dresden,'  H  is  n  in:aia!U::;vh:_;  lo'.vu  i'i'  i:i.!i>i.lr^;LL.l^  inip.-nT.vice,  ;ini]  ia  the  greatest 
Book  isnnorium  in  Ihe  world.  In  Oca  i;J3,  Uinsie  v.ns  the  is™  of  a  most  tremendous  coiv 
Bicl  between  Napoleon  and  :lie  allies,  in  -.v 1 1 " l ■  i  the  Cferifii.  srM'.iy  iiifurior  in  numbers,  were 
repulsed  wltli  a  heavy  loss,    (Map  No.  XVI 1 1 

2.  jVurcmlarg  is  a  ci:y  (if  liavarin,  nh-.e'.v-ihiv.e  ■nil™  iinrih-ivcst.  from  Munich.  It  is  anr- 
ruunded  by  feudal  walla  and  LnriTli,  n:nl  :lie-0  are  ii-iVnacd  by  :t  i.lirrh  mie  huutlred  feet  '.vide 
and  fllty  feet  deep,  lined  Ihroneie.ut  -.villi  nliia:>ia>.  Nnri-iiibtr::  is  c-;!:cb  rated  in  the  blalory  of 
[he  Relurmnliou,  lilsvillM  oarly  embraced  ils  tloclrincH.     [Map  No.  XVII.) 

X  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  hini-d.mi  (if  S:isfin.v,  is  sr.eaU-d  o;i  the  Elbe,  one  hundred 
miles  aoulh-cast  front  T!.-i-Liii.  anil  two  handred  and  ihiilv  m:iiii-we..i  from  Vienna.  Population 
aoslij  Protestant.  It  baa  a  i.-.-eat  number  of  library  and  scientific  institutions,  and  establlsli- 
ncnls  devoled  to  education,  Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  Ihe  scene  of  some  of  Ihe 
most  Important  conflict  =  in  modern  warfare,  jjiir.ioulutly  it]  I  be  3>:h  and  27th  of  August,  1B13, 
.when  Napoleon  defeated  Ihe  allies  under  iff  walls.    (Map  No.  XVII.)     . 

nearly  Ihe  same  ground.  May  5tl,  iSKS,  and  in  which  the  fren^h,  under  Napoleon,  defeated  tin 
allies  who  were  cucoorae.;'d  by  ili.j  pre-eia-e  of  toe  ei:i;:crijr  A!i:ian(ivrau(l  the  king  of  Pniiii*. 
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11.  Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  period  of  the  "  Thirty  years 

war  ;"  for  although  the  Swedes  Pt.il]  determined   to  support  the  Pro 

testant  cause  in  Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  fled, 

and   they  were  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish   anything  effectual.      A 

little  more  than  a  year  after  the  foil  of  Gusta.vus,  Wallenstein,  being 

iv  fkbn'ch    recused  (if  treason  to  Lis  master  and  the  Catholic  cause, 

i'eiiiod  of    was   assnssina.lcd   by  the   command  of  the  emperor  Fer- 

the  war.     dinand.     (Feb.  1634.)     We  come  now  to  what  has  been 

called  the  French  period,  embracing  the  elosin;:  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  observed,  with  se 
erct  satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Gorman  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extendi.!^'  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Roman  Catholic  princes; — "a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history,  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted." 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent,  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provinces  along  the 
Rhine  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas- 
tated as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Wcsov,  had  been  previously, 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interference  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined  ;  .and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  .sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis 
heartening  scenes,  in  which  Richelieu  had  the  advantage,  not  from 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority,  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
!G37,  without  living  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  lie  had  been  engaged  from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIIT.,  and  his  minister 
Richelieu,  the  great  fo  men  tors  and  loaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded  ;  and  in  October  1G48,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia1  closed  the  sad  scone  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

1.  W"t.phnlm  is  a  provima:  trmbraniin;  all  I>:b  urir.lnin  [-.onion  of  'l;o  Prussian  iloiiiimoin 
vest  of  the  Weser     Ths:  "insure  <>f  (Vi>st]iii;Ji.L"  ivr;s  ciiLirluileit  in  lijts,  at  Minister  and  Osna- 

aguKil  upon  at  Haijibnia; :  in  Kilt  uirnial  iiejjiiliuli.iris  .,»  i::o  (■.■in:in:iuail  at  OsnabNrtj,  between 
Hie  ambassador*  (if  A'jsirki,  II, e  Osrmaa  empire,  and  Sn,~li-:i  :  ami  a'.  11  mulct' between  tliou 
if  Ihe  empcrer,  Frumt,  S[>a:M,  and  elbe:  ijrinera:  but  Itje  ailii:li::i  i.lmj,:-.!  "in  betb  funned,  ow 
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"  Thirty  years'  war."  Peace  found  the  German  States  in  a  sadly- 
depressed  condition  ;  the  scene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  ruin  ;  and  two-thirds  of  th"  population  had  perished, 
although  not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  bj  contagion,  plague,  famine, 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  ihat  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  tho 
confirmation  of  tiie  religious  pence  of  Passau,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers: 
id,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  fur  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terti- 
lory:  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France:  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  coast,  to- 
gether with  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars;  and  5th,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

II.  English  History  :— The  English  Revolution.— While  the 
"  Thirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
final  triumph  of  religious   liberty  there,  England  was  convulsed  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.      On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the   l'mafZ£' 
mfortunate  Mary,  succeeded   to    the  throne  of  England,         *»» 
rtdth  tho  title  of  James  I.      England   and  Scotland  were     S0OXL"">- 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign  ;   and  henceforth   the  two  countries 
received  the  common  designation  of  "  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  Junius,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
family,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  IL 

subjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  its  his  predecessors  of  the  James  i. 
Tudor  race;  ami,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  ho 
was  signally  deficient  in  ail  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  which 
command  rcspegt  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sur 
rounding  himself  with  Scotch,  favorites  irritated  the  English:  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church  :  sonic  disappointed  Roman 
Catholics  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gunpowder  the  king  and   assembled  [ arliament ;   and  the 
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puritans,  aiming  at  farther  reforms  in  the  church  and  in  the  state, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  petitioning  fur  some  changes,  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  established  hierarchy.  James 
strenuously  maintained  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings;"  and  his  entire 
reign  was  a  continued  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  .restore, 
and  to  fortify,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1625  James  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Charles 
„,.  I.,  then  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.      Had  Charles 

ciiaki.es  i.  Jiyyd  .t  hundred  year.-;  earlier,  or  had  not  the  reformatory 
spiiit  of  the  age  introduced  great  and  important  ciianges  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  lie  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  for 
his  stern  and  serious  dojjortmeLit,  hi;-;  disinclination  l.o  all  licentious- 
ness, and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  wore  highly  .suitable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people  at  this  period  ;  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  Charles  to  bo  destitute  of  that  political  prudence  which  should 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

i.  The  accession  or  Charles  was  immediately  followed  by  difficul- 
ties with  his  parliament,  which  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (lG'"i!.V)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im- 
prisoning two  members  of  the  bouse  on  (he  charge  of  "words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  bis  majesty's  honor ;"  but  the  exasperation 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament, 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sane 
tion  to  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish  people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  many  evasions, 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition;  but,  in  a  few  mouths  he  flagrantly 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again,  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  such  as  public  opinion 
interposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  unrestrained  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinous 
extent,  and  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ille 
gal  duties  were  sustained  by  servile  judges;  ucl.eard-of  fines  were 
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imposed;  and  no  cxpcdi?nt  was  omitted  that  might  tend  to  bring 
money  into  tbo  royal  treasury,  and  thus  enable  (lie  king  to  rule 
without  the  aid  of  parliament.  The  English  clergy,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  was  archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king, 
usurped,  by  degrees,  the  civil  powers  of  government;  and  the  puri 
tans  were  so  rigorously  persecuted  that  greiit  numbers  of  them  sought 
an  asylum,  in  America.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro- 
duce the  Episcopal  {Win  of  worship  into  St-elland,  drove  the  Scotch 
presbyterians  to  open  rebellion ;  and  a  covenant  to  defend  the  re, 
ligioii,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
every  danger,  was  immediately  framed  and  subscribed  ™'B*^™ 
by  them.  The  covenanters,  having  received  arms  and 
money  from  the  French  minister  Richelieu,  marched  into  England, 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
the  king,  finding  himself  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament. 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  aftor  a  month's  session;  but  public 
opinion  soon  compelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
in  November  of  the  same  year. 

6.  The  new  parliament,  called  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dili-  y  Tm 
gently  to  the  correction  of  abases  and  a  redress  of  griev-  lonh  pen- 
ances. Future  parliaments  were  declared  to  be  triennial ;  lI*MKS'r- 
many  of  the  recent  nets  for  taxing  the  people  were  declared  illegal, 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished  --the  king  yielding  to 
all  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  the  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
first  minister,  and  favorite  geiici-al.  accusing  liim  of  exercising  pow- 
ers beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty  ;  and  the  king  had  she  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Strafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled,  a  generous  posterity;  hut 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  condem- 
nation, by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  p 
ings,  established  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  With  a  strong  hand  parliament  now  virtually  took  possession 
of  the  government ;  it  declared  itself  indissoluble  without  its  own 
consent,  and  continued  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  king 
until  scarcely  the  shadow  of  Ms  former  power  was  left  Mm.  A  re> 
bellion  which  broke  out  in  Ireland  was  maliciously  charged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author;  and  Charles,  to  refute  the  unworthy  suspicion, 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  parliament,  winch  tlie 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  wholo  military 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threatening 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  five  members  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached  ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seine  them, — a  fatal  ae!  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  hi.iuiilhi.l-mi:  message. 

8.  The  difficult-ins  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  re- 
spective supporters,  at   length  readied  such  :)  crisis,  that,  in  January 

1G4;!  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  no- 
wak"'  kility,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,1  erected  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  claims  on  the  haz- 
ards of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unprepared  for 
the  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Roman  Catholics — all  form 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party  ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  tlie  numerous  presbyterlan  dissenters,  and  all  ultra  religious 
and  political  reformers  ; — parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern 
counties  ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and  west. 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  sue- 
boss.  In  the  battle  of  Edghill,"  fought  in  October  1042,  nothing 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  wore  left  dead  on  tho 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,1  fought  in  the  following  year,  (Sept 

!.  nroUiHfktim]aacltyai\ckumlre<l  iiii'.L  i  i-h!  miiiH  ii..irlh-ivral  from  London.  It».is  the 
chief  place  of  reiutezviHii  Ibr  ilia  troops  <>f  Kri  ward  SV.  and  llltiiard  III.  duriiifi  the  wars  of 
Jie  ROMS.  Soon  af.er  Charles  [,  raised  Ills  slam!:!"!  la-r-  in  !ij4<>,  [da  i  ah  ah  i  I  ants,  who  were 
>ilnqli=U  li  the  republican  cnir-c,  o,'irj[ii;i:ui1  him  to  idiaudoa  lIk:  tnwn  and  caalle  to  the-  parlin- 
meiiliiry  forces.    {JUaptia.  XVI.) 

a.  EUgkUl  is  i  small  Joint  in  lita  county  of  IVanvLctt,  sovctm-two  miles  north-west  from 
London.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

[wo  battles  fought  JnriiuMtns  civil  war?  beiwaea  ILnrnyalisr  mid  [lacliamenlary  forces,— Charlei 
[.coiiimatidfEglilasiiiij-i:]  riersoa  m  borii  occasions.    Tne  firs!  wa.-.  Jinighi  Sept  HOth,  1043  [ 
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20tlj,  1643,)  was  cquallj  indecisive;  but  it  was  attended  with  such 
loss  on  both  sides  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  by  obliging 
both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

10.   Both  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  bolt  for  assistance  to 
other  nations ;  and  while  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics     T[[   TH< 
joined   the   royal   army,  the  parliament   enteral    into  a      scotch 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant''  with  the  Scotch  people,       LKACUK- 
by  which  the  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  church 
government  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.     The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  thus  held  out-  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  ovet 
England,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 
1644,  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

11.  The  campaign  of  1G44  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
Irish  forces  boil!;:  dispersed  by  Sir  'Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  royal- 
ists experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,1  (2d  July,)  on 
which  occasion  fifty  thousand  Uritish  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
slaughter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustained  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant,  Soot  was  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 
16-15,  the  battle  of  Nascby,1  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalists  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647. 1  After 
the  defeat  at  Nasoby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  faith  of  uncertain 
promises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Seoiuii  subjects;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission- 
ers of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
raged  with  greater  fury  than  over.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  army.  At.  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ™oj,^^b 
army,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

1.  Maralon  jVooriaa  small  village  of  Vorksljire,  !■'  lislaiul,  seven  miles  nest  oflhe  city  of 
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ready  to  have  formed  the  {lesion  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  By 
his  onlers  the  king  was  taken  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  army.  A  proposition  of  parliament 
to  disband  tlio  army  gave  Cromwell  an  opportunity  to  heighten  the 
disaffection  of  the  soldiers;  and,  pUeing  himself  at  their  head,  he 
entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  members  obnoxious  to 
him,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority, 

13.  While  parliament,  was  suffering  under  lue  military  domination 
of  Cromwell,  a  general  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
king.  The  Scot?,  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sover- 
eign, now  took  up  arms  in  his  favor  ;  but  Cromwell  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  and  after  defeating  them, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which  he  settled  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction.  Parliament  also  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power;  but  Cromwell  sur 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans,  caused  :■■  vote  (o  be  passed  declaring  it  treasou 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  Under  the  influence 
of  Cromwell,  proposals  were  now  made  for  briugieg  the  king  to  trial; 
and  when  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  House  of 
and  knecu-  Lords  refused  thoi i.'  sanct ion  to  (he  measure,  the  Com- 
ma of  m0ns  voted  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
necessary, ami  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  court  of  justice,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  try  the  king;  and 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Re  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  execution  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  January,  Iti-i'h  the  misguided  and  unhappy  monarch  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  time,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  fourth  of  his  reign. 

11.  "  The  execution  of  Charles  the  I'irst,"  says  llallam,  "  has  been 
mentioned  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
with  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  Its  aspects  we  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  [lie  deed  ;  for  no  considerations  of  public  necessity  required 
it,  and  It  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament, 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  a  power 
which  all  England  dc  ilarerl  illegal.  Liugard  asserts  that  "  the  men 
whokurricd  Charles  to  I  he  sen  ft.  d  J  were  a  small  faction  of  bold  and 
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ambitious  spirits,  who  liar]  the  address  to  gnide  the  passions  and  fanati- 
cism of  thifir  follower.-,  rind  were  enabled.  Ihrongh  (horn,  to  control  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  lessons  of  early  ^'oatlt, — -hia  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
difficult  station  of  a  constitutional  king  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
was  deserving  of  esteem  f  >r  tho  correctness  of  his  moral  principles; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished;  the  House  of  s  ,_„,,. 
Lords  fell  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time;  tiox  on 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  liy  the  a.ppolla-  U0NAKt'HY- 
tion  of  the  Rump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  tho  firmer  title  of  the 
"  English  Monarchy"  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  ami  speedily  reduced  the 
country  to  submission  ■  after  which  he  marched  mto  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept. 
13 tli,  1050,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charles  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  too  S;  notch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  "Worcester. '  (Sept.  13th, 
1651.) 

16.  Cromwell  Lad  formed  the  project  of  n  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  a::d  indivisible; 

but  national  antipathies  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-  with 
stead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and  Holland, 
bloody  war.'  Under  pretence  of  providing  llirthe  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  sroivrh  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ;— a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  factors  and  carriers  of  Europe.  Ships  were  seined  and  re- 
prisals made  ;   and  in  the  month  of  Hay,  1  Go:i,  the  war  broke  out  by 

1.  Worcester,  Hie  capital  of  Worker  county,  England,  is  on  On;  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  ono  h'.mdrcd  milts  n'uitMvc^t  iru-n  I  ...i'j,i:i.  Wordier  is  of  ijrestf,  but  uncertain, 
si-.tlo.uify,  and  is  one  of  lliu  boa',  biriit  ion-iH  in  liic  kin^lora.  11  is  principally  oelebraLed  in 
history  fur  its  giving  mime  to   the  liuuisivo  vli/lurv  ii!jM;:u!.L   ihi'io  by  Cromwell  on  the  130t 
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a  casual  encounter  of  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  the 
straits  of  Dover, — tlio  Dutch  admiral  Van  Trouip  commanding  the 
one  squadron,  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  After  five  hours' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  lo^s  of  one  ship  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  llolhuul  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  but  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  actions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  I  he  29  th  of  November  a  deter' 
mined  battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  winds,1  between  the  Dutch 
fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Euyter,  and  the  English 
squadron  under  Blake-.  Blake  w;is  wounded  and  defeated  ;  five  Eng- 
lish ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed  ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  Aft.ee  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  placed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the-  English  ships 
from  the  seas. 

18.  Groat  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  Dutch  fleet  of  seveiiiy-six  voxels,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  Do  Euyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con- 
ducted. In  Juno  fevers!  battles  wore  fenght.;  and  In  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  unci  obstinate  eonfliels  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk;  hut  as  lie  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  Ids  sword  drawn,  lie  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  musket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  action,  and 
the  defeat  which  the  Dutch  sustained  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to 
England  ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, (April  1054.)  after  hriyir.g  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  union 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  republics. 

19.  While  tho  war  with    Holland  was  progressing,  a  controversy 

Iheeaaiemeoasiof  Kctu, ;.  fcw  tn:u»  mirih-uiist  in-.m  l).n-ur.    T!n;y  me  believed  tohaveoHS 
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had  arisen  between  Cromwell  and  the  array  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Long  Parliament  on  the  other.  Each  wished  to  rule  supreme, 
but  eventually  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  parliament,  (April 
1653,)  and  soon  after  summoned  another,  composed  wholly  of  mem 
bcrs  of  his  own  selection.  The  latter,  however,  commonly  called 
Barebone's  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  members, 
at  once  commenced  such  a  thorough  reformation  hi  every  department 
cf  tho  state,  as  to  alarm  Cromwell  and  his  associates  ;  and  it  was  re 
solved  that  these  troublesome  legislators  .should  be  sent  hack  to  their 
respective  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  members  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest  by  turning  them  out  of  doors.  (Dec 
12th,  1653.)  Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment,  called  "  The  Protectorate,"  was  adopted,  by  which  pRo-rEc-rc- 
the  supremo  powers  of  stale  were  vested  iti  a  lord  pro-  EATa' 
teetor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled for  life  in  tho  office  of  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

20.  The  parliament  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  meet,  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  suspecting  that  1.1, e  Protector  aimed  at  kingly 
authority,  commenced  its  session  (1C.31)  1  ■  y  an  inquiry  into  the  right 
by  which  he  hold  bis  power  ;  upon  which  Cromwell  plainly  informed 
the  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.  Aboul 
three  hundred  members  signed  u  paper  reeogi.iziiig  Cromwell's  scheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  resolutely  refused  compliance,  and  were  excluded  from  their 
seats;  but  although  parliament  uras  in  some  degree  purged  by  tho 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  the  Pro- 
tectorate hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
voted  against  it.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  remainder  of 
the  session  showed  Cromwell  that  be  had  not  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  nation  ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  tho  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  increased  I  ho  general  discontent.  Soon  after,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  royalists  broke  out,  but  was  easily  suppressed;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  republicans  themselves,  several  officers  allowed 
their  fidelity  to  be  corrupted,  and  took  a  share  in  counsels  that  were 
intended  to  restore  tho  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.    During  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  with  Spain  broke  out ;  tlio 
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islaiid  of  Jamai:a,  in  the  West  Indie.-,  was  conquered  ;  the  treasure- 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured  on  their  passage  to  Europe  ; 
and  some  naval  victories  were  obtained. 

21.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  conducted 
with  ability,  but  without  any  regular  plan.  Cromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency:  and  ir regularities  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  'lie  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  Such  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  hi;-  skilful  management  of  pet 
sons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Independents  t'u  ems  elves,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  10;>3  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Although  exceed  inirly  des-rous  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stern  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  thai 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles;  and  lie  wis  at  last,  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  pro  Ill-red  to  him  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  kept 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against,  him ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  favorite  measures  ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended  ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Proteotor  became  est  ranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed  with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hav- 
ing lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually  declined,  and  ho  expired  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

23.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  tho  approbation  of  the  council. 
But  Richard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.     A  state  of  anarchy  followed,  and 

xni  msto-    contending  factions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

bation  OB    a  time  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when 

MOHABOHY.    q^^  MoDk]  WQ0  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

marched  into  England  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
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royalty.  Tills  declaration,  (Vcr:-i]?ir  iliu  ljailo-ri  from  the  s-tttte of  suspense 
in  which  it  had  long  been  held,  was  revived  with  almost  universal 
joy:  tlie  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancient 
authority;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
li-iiiien!. 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the-  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
>f  a  firm  and  tranquil  gnyornmeiit,,  al.lhough  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  bis  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
affable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  liini  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  I'.a.d  distinguished  the  reign  of  Ilia 
fatter.  The  pari j anient,  called  in  liJGl,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  to  the  crown 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it — endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
pelling all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king's  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
dissenters,  Jlpiscopaey  was  established  by  law;  and  the  church., 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 

25.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  wore  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.  Under  the 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re- 
pressed; but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distinction  from  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  f hey  denominated 
the  puritans;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions; the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  licentiousness  ;   and  the   public   revenues  were  wasted  on   the 
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vilest  associates  of  the  king's  debauchery.  The  conrt  of  Charles 
was  a  school  of  rice,  in  which  the  restraints  of  decency  were  laughed 
to  scorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  English  history  were  the  immo- 
ralities of  licentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostonation,  or  with  less 
iisgrace. 

213.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  fiivor  of  ;ill  parties  and  classes 
by  his  negleet  of  public  busmen,  and  his  wasteful  profligacy,  the 
general  discontent-  was  heightened  l>y  his  iiifirvirijre  with  Catherine,  a 
Portuguese  princess,  mid  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk1  to  France  ;  hut  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  IGu-l,  the  king  provoked  a,  war  with  Hol- 
land, by  sending  out  n  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlements 
on  the  const  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  but 
such  was  the  cxtri.v,i.o.i.jiee,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  few  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  In  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  war  ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  from 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ships  at  Chatham/  on  the  very  day  "lien  the  king  was  feasting  with 
the  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  capita!  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  anil  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard  by  the  citizens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1G65,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hol- 
land was  raging,  the  pbgne  visited  Hng'.a'.ul,  but  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  over  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ton  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been   known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  iltmSM,  llio  most  iwrlhern  wsiport  of  France,  is  situated  on  Iho  strait*  of  Dover,  in  'he 
forme:  province,  of  rr,\-ii:!i  Flninlon,  n],|i:."':i-,  :.:i-.l  ^irv--:'vi>:i  ni'.'i^  oust  from,  llie.  English 
town  of  Dover.    Dunkirk  is  suit!  \<i  lime  Uasn  lo'iiuk-'l  by  Huitlwm,  count  of  Flanders,  in 

■lievnalcly  libIuiujimI  lo  it. em  ami  iii  ibis  Spaniards  nmi  lit-ndi.    Charles  ]J  sold  it  to  Louis 

KIV,  lor  livo  tv.13lilrc.il  ::i:jimi,i.I  ;"|||-^  ^Yiiirnr.  I.i.ui*,  ir'l'li.:  ■  ■  r"  '■=.  i  111  p.irl  rill  [-,"',  I'lrlilin'.l  I:  ;it 
wn-,-st  l:<pciis.',  l.iil  v,:is.  i^mpi1^.':1..  Ijy  li'i'  l[i:L'.h  of  IMivijIi',  ::i  l*n,  -x  consent  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  ils  fori ificiil ions,  and  even  10  die  jlnillin-  op  of  in  purl.     (Map  N".  XII I.J 

S.  ChatAam  Is  a  cclelirii'ed  naval  anil  miliary  nVpol,  on  llio  rivei  Metlwar,  Iwsnlj.eigbl 
•DilOS  south-east  from  Loudon.  It  was  aocleiilly  culled  Cekluin,  or  irie  village  of  cnllagfla 
(lauy  Roman  remains  liavc  been  found  in  ils  vicinily.  It  is  tills  town  whidl  gives  tile  tllle  of 
carl  to  Hie  Flit  family.    (Map  So.  XVI. 
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conflagration  of  Rorao  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolis, — consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leaving  destitute  two  hundred  thousand  people. 

28.  After  the  war  with  II ul land  Imd  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  forced,  by  the  voice  of  parliitmeist  and  the  had  success  of  his 
arms,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  lire.'k.1  (Ju'y  !■■'''',)  by  which  tha 
Dutch  possessions  of  Now  Xet.'ierktidis,''  in  America.,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
Beotia.5  In  IGT'i,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch 
The  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,1  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen  :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water  ;  and  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. At  length,  in  1G74,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
the  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  P|.m:n  ;;i:d  .Sweden,  while  in  1676 
the  marriage  of  tin;  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  i'ork,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen1 
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in  length  and  nine  in  lircndili,  of  which  the  city  of  (.irui^e,  a  town  of  soidh-easlern  France,  was 
Iho  capital.    Oramre,  hninui  to  !ls«  Unmans  by  lim  name  uf  .1:-:,  us  in,  is  situated  on  fhc  small 

eleventh  10  the  slileenlb  century  Uraniie  ii:.ii  its  own  princes.  In  1531  il  passed,  by  marriage, 
to  Hie  count  of  Nassau.  It  continual  in  Ibis  family  (ill  ilie  death,  in  I7lb>,  of  William  Henry  of 
Nassau-Orange  (William  111,  of  .-.iigiandi,  when  the  s.icM.-simi  liec.aie  Hie  anbjeet  of.  along 
contest;  and  il  was  not  till  Hie  |ieuee  of  Ittroclit  in  1713  that  ibis  Utile  territory  waa  dually 
leded  :o  liar.re.     i.U.-.;i  No.  XIII.) 

}.  .««;iffl,or  J'juinsii,  is  a  Invn  <;f  llntlaiul,  prtmik'C  of  OncMerland    on  Hie  south  tide 
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m  1  578,  by  which  the  Dutch  provinces  obtained  honorable  and  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the.  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  yet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 
of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  ho  actually  received,  from  t'.ie  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popular!!;,-  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  roi^i  had  long  hums  expended  ;  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  though!  to  he  endangered, — and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  king's  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  Pai'ha.mont  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  (lie  fuvori t.o  measures  of  the  king  ;  and  at 
length  in  167S  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  hito  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oates,  an. 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot;  and 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected; and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  pai-Heipaiion  in  the  Rye  House 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  l<mg,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  Prom  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost,  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately suecccded"(o  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  II. 

31),  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
xiv,         by  nothing  hut  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to   render  him- 

jamesii.  se]f  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ri  1'lugiand,  although  he  at,  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment, both  iii  church  and  state.  Tt  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  a:id  that  the  great  eoutlict,   between   the  pre- 
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rogatlves  of  the  crown   and    lite  ^iiiv:].L-Lrc.3  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue. 

31.  In  the  first,  exercise  of  ins  authority  James  snowed  tlie  insin- 
cerity of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass :  he  established  a  court-  of  ecclesias- 
tical commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church  : 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired bo  the  established  church  ;  and  although  any  communication 
with  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  pave  lum  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor. : 
In  this  open  mai.mer  the  hi;';:  a! lacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Protestant  subject:.;,  foolishly  eoulidcut  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  waH  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  Tl.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
king's  offieiTH,  without  any  form  of  trial :  and  when,  after  some  in 
terval,  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  Jo  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  flic  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation  :  neither  azx.  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared  ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty  ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  tuo  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after 
wards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 


lt-l  ii  bf.v  ci;i'"[..-i-.lt'   riiins  :  i  J  .1  r .  i  [ : '  1  y  Ir-im  ■!-■    -vir,  li[>|>(.';li-.,  in  ];im;   li'ion  :i Ic:< 

ii  lii'-  fcn^ieri)!-,  iiiiii  ii  Inii  be  :ii  cnhirpfu  i  ur  em bell  Nil.  Ml  liy  n-.-v!  of  I,:.  nnwi-;wrs. 
■1h  ::tiii  ens-l.  sides  nt'ihc  ['iisllo  is  Ihe  l.V.'.tr.  I'.uk,  ii  Jin:'  eipiuisc  nf  hf.i'ii.  tivri^islntr 
hundred,  acres  :  on  the  snur.li   side  is  the  !ire;it  furl:,  m  .uprising  llirea  thousand 
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33.  As  the  king  evinced,  in  all  Ins-  measures,  ii  settled  purpose  of 
invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  and 
great  men  of  '.lie  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  their 
grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  stadtholder  of  tho  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king1*  eldest  daughter,  and  re  [Hester!  him  to  come  over  and  aid  them 

by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties. 
tion'of  About  the  middle  of  November,  1GS8,  William  landed 
1688.  jn  jjjnsjl^Hj  yt-  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  nv.il  men  after  found  mentis  to  escape  privately 
to  Prance.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  tho  Revolution 
of  1688." 

34.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  (he  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdication 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was  passed,  settling,  the  crown  on 
William  and  Mary,  tho  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  ;  the  success- 
ion to  the  princess  Anne,  the  nest  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
and  to  her  posterity  after  thai  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  annexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  "four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined  ;  and  tho  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  cwacl'y  delitied,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaceably  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  cf  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie'  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  .lame-  in  Scotland,  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

Scotland,  in  the  county  ot  I'crlh,  sixty  milus  Nu.-iliivesL  fr'jiji  E-JiiiLiuvli.  In  the  battle  df  1683 
fjtlglX  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  Lhij  pass,  Miiiikny  r.omm.ni,ln]  the  revolutionary  forOM 
Ulil  Ow  famous  Cnjhiuu  of  U.ivwSiotise.  V:ic«i;;il  1'lujf.Lau,  tlie  troops  of  Jamios  II.     Utat 
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furnished  him  with  a  fleet,  wli.li  which,  in  the  spring  of  1689,  James 
landed  in  Ireland,  where  a  bloody  war  raged  until  the  autumn  of 
1691,  when  the  whole  country  was  again  subjected  to  the  power  of 
England.  The  course  take!:  by  the  French  monarch  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France  in  May  1G89.  The  war  thus  com' 
menced  involved,  in  its  progress,  most  of  the  continental  powers, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  William  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis.  An 
account  of  this  war  wil'  be  more  properly  given  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  France,  which  country,  under  (he  influence  of  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  acquires,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  commanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  King  William  die  J  in  the  spring  of  J?'!!1.;,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  ri  flairs  of  Holland,  under 
the  title  of  stadtholdcr;  th-is  presenting  the  -ing'.ihrr  spectacle  of  a  mon 
archy  and  a  republic  at  the  same  time  governed  by  the  same  individual. 

III.  French  History  :— Wars  of  Louis  XIV. — 1.  During  the 

administration   of  Cardinal   Richelieu,   (lG2i — A2,)   the 
able  minister  of  the  feeble   Louis  XIII.,  France  was   T'iiAT10.,  or 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-     cardinal 
queu,  "  his  sovereign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  hut  ho  rendered 
the  reign  illustrious,"      lie  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria  ;   but  he  alio  encouraged  li'orat.ure  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined   by  two  centuries  of 
domestic  war.      He  freed  France  from   a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pare  despotism.      Xo  minister  was  ever  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans  thau  Richelieu  ;   hut  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue  ;   and  as  a  man  he  merits 
execration.     He  died  in  December  1042.  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  few  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
of  only  sis  years  of  age. 

2.  During  the  minority  of  Louis   XIV.,   Cardinal   Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingdom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  ^ 

regency  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.      Under      adminis- 
Mazarin  was  concluded  the   treaty  of  Westphalia,  which      IBAT10N- 
terminated  the  thirty  years'  war  ;   and    during  the    early  part  of  his 
admiuistration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,'  m  which  the 
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magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  the  citizens,  rose  against  the  arbi- 
trary powers  of  this  government,  and  pi-cumiliiVii.cd  a-  plan  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  abuses ;  but  when  tho  young  nobility  affected  to  abet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  tier  verted  ilie  cause  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  vai.n  straggle  Jbr  constitutional  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  mast  ridiculous  of  rebellions. 

3.  Though  tho  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  tho 
Thirty  years'  war"  among  the  parties   originally  engaged  in  it,a 

yet  France  and  Spain  stiil  continued  the  contest  in  winch  they  had 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde, 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  recovered, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Coualr'es,  many  places  which 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French  ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Conde,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  oa  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  general  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Conde  :  lie  defeated  die  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,'  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  waa  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  Valenciennes."  At  this  time  Mazarin,  by 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;8 and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  England, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  Cor  her  assistance. 

4.  Eut  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
fiuauces  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disordiT.  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had   rendered   the   alliance   with    England   of  Utile   benefit;    while 


troops  of  urchins  with  their  tliagt—frm 

tie  being  Hie  French  wor 

Lite  insurants  Vrero  Hill  edled  /.-".ft'ii* 

trifling,  awl  their  aim  merely  mischief. 
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I,  .irras  is  a  oily  of  iiufllisrii  France,  in  llio  farmer  jirevliia!  of  Arlois,  tliirty-lhree  rjilea 
south-east  from  AjLihti'.itI.  R!iiifi=iiLi!rre,  of  in!aai-Hi-  iiimiiicT.  and  IJiiuieus,  the  assassin  of 
Louis  XV.,  were  natives  of  Arras. 

1.  FalcxcUnjir.s  is  <i  lown  of  norLl,-eai:ern  franco,  on  the  Si-.:u-li)i.  ;ihcl:),  near  the  Belgian 
frontier.     (Map  Wo.  XV.) 

3.  In  tMB  Charles  (lie  Hold  .Ca^hlislied  tilt  cowry  lit  f:r,„,Ur.;,  which  extended  frsm  ths 
s(raiis  of  Dover  nearly  to  tho  mouths  of  the  Scheldt.  A:  dil',:roul  limes  Flanders  fetl  under 
lie  dominion  of  Bur' gundy,  Spain,  4.0.  Towards  the  bi-ginnins  of  Hie  eighteenth  century  il 
whs  divided  inl.i  trend,,  Aiia,ii:u>,  mi.l  Ihili/li  I'lamii'..-.  frenu'i  I"  .ml^i-  comprised  the  French 
provineeof  dial  name.  (See  Mv>  No.  XML)  Adjoining  iliis  :en-iloiy,  on  (he  east,  was  An* 
Irian  Flanders;  and  adjoininj  Hi,:  laCer,  on  11,0  i'umI,  ivna  Dalch  Handera.     Dllletl  and  Austrian 

Belgium  (see  Map  tin.  XV.,}  all  hough  (he  n-.iirii  por; inn  embraced  only  a  small  pari  of  Eaal 
"Itndera. 

a.  See  p.  314. 
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Spain,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  offers  of  reconciliation  with  her  most  powerful  onuaij. 
On  the  banks  of  thti  Didassoa'  the  treaty,  usually  known  as  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  concluded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  of  iijpaij;,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  French  tii'.iijLivc] i  ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  sue 
sessora.  By  tho  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Conde  was  pardoned  and 
again  received  into  favor  ;  tho  limits  of  France  wore  extended  on  the 
English  Channel  to  Gravidities ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
became  its  boundary,  by  the  uiojiiisition  of  limtiisilloo.'  Thus  Franco 
assumed  almost  its  present  form  ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
Franehc-Comte'  and  French  Flanders. 

5.   About  a  year  after  the  eunolusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Mazarindied,  (Marth  UJOi.)  ami  Louis,  summon  uig  his  council,  and  ex 
pressing  his  determination  to  take  the  government  wholly 
into   his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded   the  chancellor,     j^,,™^ 
and  secretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  but  at  his  ex- 
press bidding.     To  the  stern,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
trusted the  management  of  the  treasury;   and  in   a  brief  period  the 
purchase   of  Dunkirk  from  .England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
manufactures,  the   building  of  the  Louvre,'  the  Invalides,"  and  the 

1.  Tho  Bj./nasM,  wliioh  ris(M  in  tin:  Spunish  (em  lory,  :in;i  f;ill.i  i  :il:.  Ihe  Bay  of  Biscay,  forms, 
in  the  Latter  pari  of  in  r.imr~r,  thi!  boii!iil;iry  bi'1u'<:o:i  t'ri'.tir.c  iirid  Spain.  A  short  dlslancB 
from  its  mouth  it  forms  the  small  Isle  ot  Iho   l'lio:it.iiir>,  -.iliero  li:e  pi'jw  of  Hit  Pyrenees  was 


l.  OrwtUuv,  I?  :i  small  1o*-n  1w(!;VB  mil,..  ,::,:ii  l'r.,m  C-bnia.     (M-.p  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Ro-assitltm,l\  province  of  France  lielUre  ibe  1' remit,  IioniUi:ii.ii,  was  iMiindcd  on  tile  south 

[rid  for  a  long  periinl.  The  hist  count  hooueiiihi'il  il  to  Al-'ki ■n»n  of  A 1-15011  in  UTS.  In  1-1SS 
it  wiu  ceiled  to  Louis  XL  <>t  Franco,  hot  In  MO;;  il  ui.s  re-lorcd  10  ilui  kinjs  of  Arasoil,  and  In 
16511  will  Anally  sinrondn.-eil  10  Franco  !>y  the  Irealy  oi  liie  lVivnec*     {Map  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Fraiiclm-CaaiU,  called  also  l,'pii,-r  llii/'gua -hi.  hint  liar1  amid;.-  Proper,  or  Lower  Eur'- 
.tundy,  an  Ihe  soolil  iiiul  wesi.  llesaiicoo  whs  il-  cap:1!'!,  In  the  iii.-lsio:i  ..f  Ibe  Slate-,  cf  She 
tniperor  Maximilian,  Fra-ic::u-Co-o:c  f:-ll  1"  Spain;  b.::  l.M.o."  MVr.  compared  it  in  1G7J,  and 
11  w„sM:lcd  to  l-'IMOM  t.y  ti-.ti  110:0-0  of  Nimegnen,  in  HITS.    (M.ip  No.  XIIT.) 
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palace  of  Versailles,1  and  tho  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Langoe- 
doc,s  attested  the  miracles  that  mere  economy  can  work  in  finance. 

G.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrigues,  Louis 
now  began  to  awake  to  projects  of  ambition.  The  splendor  of  his 
court  dazzled  the  nobility  :  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affection 
of  his  people  :  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  administration  ;  and 
foreign  potentates,  like  the  prond  nobles  of  his  court,  seemed  to 
quail  before  his  power.  He  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  tho 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  which  he  was 
to  receive  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Philip  TV.  of  Spain,  by  which  event,  the  crown  devolved 
upon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a,  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  an  ancient  custom  of  the  province  of  Brabant,3  by 
which  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inherit  in  preference  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  after  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  legions  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  groat 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt.  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Vauban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.      (1667-8.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter;  and  Pranohe-Comte,  a  part  of  the  old  .Bur' gundy, 
but  still  retained  by  the  Spaniard.,,  was  cornered  before  Spain  was 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  T"e  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spain ;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  England, 
three    Protestant    powers,   for   the    purpose   of    defending    Catholio 


:'l::ii|'[n:  --iii-M.- 


st  IVoiii  P.-.ris.    Tii«   ].:i!iiti!  lit   Vi;i-s::i!U>,  of  [: r.ni iiflnm 


lauded 


civilization.    (Jfcji  No.  XIII.) 
;'.  The  canal  of  /,» !!«■!.■  ."■■!:«:,  o  iiirnf-u.-m-;  a!  '.'eito,  f<  J  i;  r!  ee  n   milos  snuili-west  of  Mcitilpelte: 

lii'u-  <-oi,iic;:*  >:,(•  Muil'fi mil e;-.ti  nod  ihfi  AHaiiUe.     (M'P  No.  XIII.) 

3,   EmbiK,!,  rlrst  erected  into  a  Judiv  ill  the  seveo'.li  wn'.iirv,  included  Iho  D II toll  province  of 
Nortii  Brabanl,  ami  tins  IW.c  urai'luccs  i>f  S:>u;h  ISi'iltani  ami  .-Vntwcrii.    [laving  pai-scd,  bj 

Inlliesciciiteoiilti  cam™  slis  n:pubR  of  llnlla:i.l  look  po^cwion  of  OKMiorlhern  pur:,  (m» 
North  ltrauant,]  whicli  was  Ilietrce  called  DittrJi  "ralncn,  while  '.tie  remainder  wna  known  aa 
Austrian  Brabnnl.     Belli  repealed!;'  fell   i;i!n  tin.   [lamia  of  11ns  French,  but  in  ISI5  Here  In 

been  included  In   Holland,  ao.l  'Jul  o'.i'.er  j;rm-i u,  or  A-JiiSrian   Uri'jinl,  in  lielffium.     (JWai 

No.  XV.) 
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Spain  against  Catholic  France.  Louis  receded  before  this  menacing 
league,  and  hy  rcsioi-iui  Franche  Comte,  which  he  knew  could  atany 
time  easily  be  regained,  while  he  returned  most  of  his  Flemish  con- 
quests, concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,'  (1663,)  which  mere- 
ly suspended  the  war  until  the  French  king  was  better  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  with  success. 

8.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  now  revenge  against  Holland, 
the  originator  of  the  triple  alliance.  Knowing  the  profligate  habits 
of  Charles  II.,  he  purchased  with  ready  money  the  alliance  of 
England ;  he  also  bought  the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  neigh- 
boring princes  of  Germany,  while  in  flic  meantime  he  treated  a  navy 
of  a  hundred  vessels,  l;-.;i!t,  live  naval  arsenals,  and  increased  his  army 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men, 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  kiymiet,  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  French 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  musket;  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  composed  iho  French  army,  armed  as  the  French 
were,  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  rulers  of  Holland,  who  could 
raise,  at  most,  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  ra 


eSpar. 


Netherlands,  passed  ihnm-h  the  country  betwixt  the  Men 


isterdam,'  ■ 
saved  the 


1.  ^U-!n-Chr,p.-"c  f.i-U!i--oi:^i[iol';  is  iin  "Id  ;uiii  ■,.■,.■!  l-'>r.:l:  .■:-)■  uf  IV.'  1  "L"  .!>■-■! :  l  I  l  S::-.:o",  m-ar 
th*  eastern  conlliiea  of  lielu")-im,  <■«:;]()■  milm  <•;'..<  of  llniBafla.  ILivas  Ihe  favorite  residents 
or  Charlemagne,  ami  ii.r  ,'oinn  limn  111"  cspilai  of  iii*  mnpLrc.  Two  celebrated  treaties  havj 
been  concluded  in  lids  city;  n-.u  first,  M..y  J.I,  uaa,  bctwosri  i-'rnneie  ami  Spain;  and  Ilia 
moond,  Oct.  ISIti,  I7JN,  l.i'iv.i-ou  iho  iliiTi-riiin  |x>ivor.<  i;n.:.:.iuJ  iii  I  lie  wars  of  the  Austrian  auc- 
CSBsion.  Here  also  was  held  liio  ujlebraleil  ooii^ns-  ill  tin-  alliod  powers  in  LB]S.  (Jl/ap  No. 
XVII.) 

2.  The  ,W™ie  and  Ihe  Rhiwt  ;-sce  Map  No.  XV. 

V.,  nn  inlet  or  arm  or  i  lie  /iiyJrr  /.«-.  lie":!/;  siiw.ist  in  a  inursii,  iis  baildljifta  arc  ull  Ibunded. 
Dn  pilea,  driven  from  furl;  lo  fifty  fiiiil  in  a  sod  i:mis'.:V.:,!;i;  of  alluvial  deposits,  piail,  clay,  ar.d 
Band.  The  Slate-Ilnuav,  a  mau;uiiloen'.  Iinlldi.'i^  1.1  r  lilufl-niLO,  a  iraeled  on  a  f  nmda'.len  ol 
Ihtrleen  Ihonsand  si,  hundred  and  ilfiy-niuo  |.iles.  Numerous  canals  divide  tlio  cily  intc 
bdoui  a  hundred  islands.    {JOtf  No.  XV.) 
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Prince  "William  of  Orange,  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  being  planed  at  llic  head  of  the  Republic,  soon  succeeded  in  de- 
taching England  from  the  unnatural  alliance  which  she  had  formed 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  ;u;cl  Austria,  awakbig  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  lcaguod  ngains!  (he  French  monarch, 

1  1.  Louis  wan  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland  ;  but,  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  bin  great  generals.  Good*';  and  Turenne,  turning 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (!675,)  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  six  new 
Marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost.  Soon 
after,  Conde  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
:d.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
oism,  named  Duo, 
rolled  agai 
ival  battle 
Of  was  among  the 
almost  annihilat 
i  man  might  have  become  I 
s  growing  bigoted  with  his  y 


,  bei 


,:ci,  or  Do 


ain,  defeated  the 
sight  of  Mount  JEtna..  The 
slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
!  the  Dutch  fleet.  Under  a 
high  admiral  of 
is  faith- 


while  slun 
talent  and  heroism, 
Messina,  which  had  r 
Ruyter  in  a  terrible  i 
Dutch  admiral  himse 
in  1677,  Duquesne 
grateful  monarch  th 
I" ranee  ;  but,  Louis  w 

ful  servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant,  "  When  I  fought 
for  ycrar  majesty.''  replied  (he  blunt  sailor,  "I  never  thought  of 
what  might  bo  your  religion.7'  IT  is  sou,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  j'tlih,  carried  aivay  wilh  bint  the  bones  of  his 
father,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
allies  wished  peace  :  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1G78,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  I.or.i is  retaining  most  of  iiiseoii'juosts  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,— all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franchc-OomtB, 
pain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  the 
treaty;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  know  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  "Here  may  be  seen," 
says  Voltaire,  "  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  under ca ken,  and  which  had 
nearly  perished,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier;  while  the 
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other  powers,  that  had  armed  to  defend  and  guarantee  her  hidepen 
clciscc,  .'ill  lost,  something." 

13.  The  years  which  followed  (lie  peace  of  Nimcguon  were  the 
most  prosperous  for  France  ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  All  Europe  hail  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  less  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  .assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  Great ;  and  one  of  his  dulies  even  kept  a  burning 
lamp  before  the  st.af.nc  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar;  the  least 
insult  offered  by  foreign  courts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1633  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare: 
in  1684  Genoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
the  French  monarch  to  esiablish  a.  depot,  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  "  Grand  Monarch  ;"  some  of  the 
German  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories;  and  in  time 
of  peace  French  niauraudhig  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces, 
Louis  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  Hut  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  Influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moliere,  Ka- 
cine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bosquet,  Massiilon,  and  Fenelon,  adorned 
the  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  nest  century  (he  writing's  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fate  of  (he  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Searron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
comic  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
tenon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  P  rotes  (ants  do  the  samo; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  (he  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  bis  Protestant  subjects.  In  1 GS3  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
within  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant. 
Afterwards  he  closed  the  ports  against  the  fugitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  confiscated  their  property 
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France  lost  by  these1  cruel  measures  two  hundred  thousand — some 
say  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  subjects ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  imlastry  and  wealth  of  his  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  exp fuses  of  ]ii«=  pride  and  ambition. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protestants  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English,  ng,ai:is!  hint,  and  accelerated  a 
general  war.  In  16S6  a  league  was  funned  at  Augsburg  by  all  the 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  Louis:  Holland 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  waled  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gained;  and  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  'William  of  Holland  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  of  the 
league  :  anticipating  bis  enemies,  be  was  first  in  tin;  field,  sending  an 
army  against  Germany  in  1683,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate1  with 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Flanders,  one  into  Italy, 
an«  a  third  to  cheek  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  in  re- 
covering the  throne  of  England. 

[6.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  little,  he 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  approved  talent, 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed.  In  1690  Savoy  was 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catmat,  and  Flanders  by  marshal 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland 
were  defeated  by  the  French  admiral  Tourvilk1,  off  1'taehy  Head;' 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England.  In  1692  the  for- 
tress of  Namur"  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spito  of  all  the  efforts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it  ;  bat  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Capo 
La  Hogue  ;*  a  battle  thai,  decided  the  late  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England's  dominion  over  the  seas. 

1.  The  Palrtllanlr,  by  which  is  geMi-ally  undors^od  l!ic   r.imcr  Psletinatr,  or  Paginate  ol 

Nassau,  &c.  Thai  par.  of  II  iviw.  of  llu;  niiine,  ;i:n[  brt.a.io';  lo  llr.tKa,  m  stltl  called  "Tin 
PalallnoJe."  fbo  U(>|)cr  r-r.a'biab-,  eaibMi.-big  a  sonicwbur.  \.\c.st  birriiory,  wag  in  Bavnria, 
Ind  bordered  on  Uolicniia.     Ambers  "as  lis  ia;)ilal.     <M"V  No.  XVII.) 

3.  lieachy  Head  is  a  bold  ororoiiolory  on  <bo  ajalboi  i  ciks!  i>r  Kiyland,  elghliiCu  miles 
soirth-wesi  1'rom  HnsHngf.    (Jtfap  No.  XVI.) 

3:  JVaratir  is  il  slnni[;K-fiir.i!i,!(l  luwn  of  Helium,  a'.  11m  Intittian  or  Uio  Samhre  and  Heme, 
lilriy-flve  inilm  souHi-eas;  bv.m  Hros-els.    (.V.tj,  No.  XV.) 

*.  Capo  J.a  l/agie  is  a  prominent  headland  or  Francs,  OH  the  Taisliab  flhanne!,  stitcsi 
miles  nortli-wesl  uJ  Cbi-rL..  ■  u-<f.    (.if.,-;,  No.  XIII.) 
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17.  Tbe  campaign  of  !6'.);i  was  fortunate  for  tlie  Fnncb,  who 
gamed  the  bloody  b/'.t. J.l o  nf  Xcnviriiiei!1  over-  kh:g  William — defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  a  general  action  at  Mars-eillos — made  progress 
against  the  Spaniards  in  On  talon  i  a— and  gained  some  advantages 
at  sea.  But  after  (his  voar  Louis  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
person;  and  succeeding  campaigns  became  less  fruitful  of  important 
and  decisive  results,  Franco  had  been  exhausted  by  the  enormous 
exertions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
i  war  in  which  much  blood  bad  been  shed,  tmieli  treasure  expended, 
End  no  permanent  acquisitions  made,  Coiifereaecs  for  peace  com- 
menced io  1090  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1097  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at.  R.yswick,1  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  liter  choice  ;  while  the  French 
king's  renunciation  of  (he  Spanish  succession,  which  had  been  one 
important  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  frontier  that  he  bad  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
Strashurg5  extended  tbe  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
baffled  the  most  powerful  European  league  ;  and  although  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  was  destroy ed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
men  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  famine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
spared,  yet  at  the  close  of  (lie  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
served, over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
planned,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IV.  CoTMirorMRT  History. — 1.  Besides  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliances, 
tbe  strictly  universal  history  of  ibis  period  embraces  a  range  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  tbe 
historiesof  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled 

1.  Jfencixden  I;  0  small  village  of  lioltfum,  alum!  Iblriy-three  niilos  soalh-east  from  Brnsaelj 

2.  ityianc*  is  a  unai!  lovi.  in  the  woslof  Holland.  Inn  usiMs  sootb-easi  from  Hague,  anil 
thirty  live  amith-wcal  fram  Amsterdam.    The  peaoe  of  Rysiviol;  a^minated  ulial  it  known  In 

American  i»li  niiss,  n'ieailed  will]  nniirajs  inroada  ttt  Hid  indiai:-,  who  were  in  alliance  Willi 
Ihe  French.     (J&j,  No.  XV.> 

3.  Slmslirir  is  an  ancient  forlilled  city  on  [he  west  lsirili  of  [lie  Rhine,  in  Ihc  former  prov- 
ince of  Alsace.  It  is  ^-,r: i-.::i tml-j  ho'.kL  :'nr  its  raUirdrn!,  =i.".:l  to  have  bec-n  originaJtv  founded 
bj-Clo;i3,in51J4.    The  m.aleni  buiWins,  lnwcver,  was  b^uti  in  1013,  but  no[  finished  Ml  Urn 

feet— abotll  seven  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  in   Rome,  and  about  live  feet  higher  lhan  ttu 
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the  Northern  States  arc  seen  growing  in  importance,  and  beginning 
to  take  part  in  European  polities  :  while,  abroad,  colonies  are  planted, 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  in  dependent  and  powerful  nations 

2.  It  was  not  nnf.il  after  (lie  Reformation,   that   the   three   Scandi- 

navian States.  Do::-nark.  Sweden,  and  Nonvav,  came  into 

L  DESMAHK,  ,  '  J  '  ■" 

swehem,  contact  with  tlie  bootheni  nations  of  Christendom,  nor 
AND  until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they 
took  any  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  southern  neighbors, 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gnslavus  Adolphus,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  ii:  (lie  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Gustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles)  XI.,  Swedish 
history  offers  little  further  that  ii  interesting  to  the  general  student 
until  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  nest  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  ceu- 

tury,  is  of  less  interest  to  tin:  ironera!  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  tilled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do 
mestie  contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars  with 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greatest 
of  the  monarehs  of  Poland  was  Job":  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  ivho.sc  victories  over  I  be  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  destinies  of  his  ill-Caled  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotzim,1  gained,  with  a  com- 
parative y  small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Mussulmcn, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great, 
est  that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels, 

4.  Other  victories  of  tlie  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland  ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John   Sobieski  is   tlie  deliverance  of  Vienna3  in  1683.      A 

!.  Koitim  is  now  on  j'liponaia  fiitat---;  t-f  sontli-wejlo-n  Knsaia,  situated  on  the.  right  bank 

wsae    <£  XI 

3.  Vienna,  the  capita  of  l!ie  .\us'.ii:ui  i-rn;>irft  it  on  Uie  smlilii-rii  ■i.vik  of  tilt  Danube,  Hires 
uuuiiral  and  mirt;  ouW~i  50'.r.ii-c:i^  from  jSuilLu  j:iu  tight  hun  Ireu  mlloa  cona-wen  irom 
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revolt  of  the  Hungarians  from  die  dominion  of  Austria,  and  au  alli- 
ance formed  between  I  hem  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  man  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  mora 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  itetive  siege  of  more  than  two 
months,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  bis  capital  to  make  what 
defence  it  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  hut 
resolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  Austrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
thousand  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  throe  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  once  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5,  Sunday  the  15th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
that  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  A£  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul 
men  camp,  and  ordering  this  advance,  lie  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Not  to 
us,  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory."  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
troops  broke  and  lied  when  they  heard  the  nauia  of  the  Polish  hero 
repeated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
same  moment  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that,  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position, 
when  Kara  Mustapha,  taken  bv  surprise  at  t [sis  unexpected  attack, 
fell  at  once  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Charge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavering 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  viator  tried 
to  rally  the  broken  hosts.      "  Can  you  not  aid  mo!"  said   he   to  the 

;>>!tf!^uliin>pl.'.     7'<>[i'.|i,i:i  ■!'   ilI.oIl:   I'i!'-':  li.Lii'lru'l    i.ii't  ■■■■^..■'.'v  U.:.'j^'iil.     tn  ItoniEHl  history 
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n  1184  it  was  taken  by  Ihe  Hungu™ 

Hie  sent  of  his  court 
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cham  of  the  Tarlars,  who  pa.-sed  him  among  the  fugitives.  "I  know 
the  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  toll  you,  that  with  such 
an  enemy  we  have  no  safety  hut  in  flight.  .Look  at  the  sky ;  see  if 
God  is  not  against  115." 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panic  among  the  Turks,  that  at 
six  o'clock  Sobicski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing :  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  Orientals  had  disappeared  ;  but  their  spoils,  their  horses, 
their  camels,  their  splendor,  loaded  t.lie  ground.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity—of civilization — had  prevailed;  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobicski  received  little 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monarch  for  rescuing  him  and  his  country 
from  irretrievable  ruin;  and  Poland—  unhappy  Poland  !  hod  saved 
s  serpent  from  death,  which  afterward  turned  and  stung  her  for  the 
kindness.  Sobicski  died  in  1C96,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  that  waa 
fast  overwhelming  his  country  through  the  dissensions  and  clamors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just,  in  time  to  save  Ids  withered  laurels 
from  being  torn  from  his  bron'  by  the  rude  hand  of  rebellion.  "With 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

7.  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 

immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  and  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  during 
Jio  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1GT7,  yet  the  arent  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whoso  genius  first 
Opened  to  lis  people  the  advantages  of  civilization.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  solo  monarch  of 
Russia-  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  subject  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration.  Full  of  energy  and  activity,  he 
found  nothing  r.oo  arduous  to  be  attempted,  and  be  commenced  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  c!ian,'.:iug  the  whole  system  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people.  His  first  exer 
tions  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  army 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources  ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  small 
yacht  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Moscow,  lie  constructed  thi 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1094  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan 
tvtgeous  port  of  Azof,'  which  opened  to  his  subjects  the  commerce  oi 

I.  Tbe  tea  of  Azof,  flmV'niiw  Mcnr.i-  nf  tlicriiiciuisis,  c.ivn:ti unices  liy  the  narrow  strait  of 
Venule,  (an.  Cimmerin  /.'»,,,  r,r«s,>  »it:,  ,'lw  ncrlii-n-cslem  aiistlu  uf  tlie  libel;  Sea.    Th> 

Tlieiown,  BiicieriUytnlleJ  TVmnia,  ui  1,  In  [lie  middle  uses,  7  juw,  ouco  1  wl  mi  exleuin  taxi* 
bat  Is  nilw  i':iJl  felling  into  llegnf. 
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the  Black  Sea.  TIus  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  com 
meneed  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,;  the  Volga,1  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic,  Ulack,  and 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,"  a  city  which  lie 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  Lis  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Wr-stern 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  Icarii 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation ; 
and  ia  the  following  year  he  himself  left  hie  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, lie  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv- 
ing like  the  other  workmen,  and  demanding  the  same  pay  ■  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  iu  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
this  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkey,  during  the  reign  of  Solyman 
tlio  Magnificent,  {he  co  temporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

V.n  had  become  the  most,  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Other  able  princes,  who  sueeeedud  So'.yman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1083, 
the  famous  Sobleski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

White  Sea,  tliiftj-flvs  mile*  below  Archangel. 

2.  The  Volga,  or  HV»a,  ISn-  l.ir-vsl  river  <if  Kurope,  lias  i-s  sources  in  central  Russia,  mid 
Ksainutli  in  Hie  Caspian  St-u.  il  is  liic  ens:  ■■-.r.f.ty  of  Riii'V.:,  and  I  lie  Brand  route  of  l.be  In- 
Lenia!  traffic  of  that  era pirn ;  but  it  is  said  ilia!  Us  waters  ure  decreasing  io  depth,  ssi  thai 
■midbants  are  ue«uiiin!<  si:r'.:>in  olwlarfca  t.>  \<a  tiai-igalioii. 

3.  SI.  I'tturslinr/r,  Hie  oiKltrn  i:ii;>ila!  uf  k-.issiii,  an. I  one  of  tlifl  largest  and  flues!  cities  of 
Europe,  l»  situated  ot  lbs  moulli  of  the  river  Neva,  at  its  entrance  into  Hie  QxUtt  Fliuani 
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ployed  In  the  rnege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  poweT.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  ami  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,' 
in  which  they  lost,  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Carlo  wits' 
in  1690,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte;1  Transylvania/ 
Sclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
Podolia,6  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,0  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  while  liussia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Blaok 
Sea.      Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Only,  i.l'.irin.i:  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  Its 
people  merits  a  passing  notice.  The  Reformation  haci 
destroyed  the  political  hdlae-ico  of  the  pope,  who  was  Teduecd  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
"  States  of  the  Church  ;"  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautiful 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evils  which  made  tbo 
people  at  once  poor  and  mi  semi  do.  The  effect.-;  of  Spanish  rule  are 
faithfully  characterized,  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lom- 
bardy.  "  The  Spaniards,"  he  remarks,  '■'  possessed  central  Lombardy 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.      They  found  in   its  chief  city 


(Jlliy.No.XVlI.) 

Dniester.  II  was  limn  pivurru-d  by  iis  own  [.rinic.  ;  Ij-ii,  in  l,",«i,  i:  was  united  In  Poland.  I 
has  l)oloi,K«l  u.  liu-sin  sine.!  1TM.     <MV  No.  XVII.) 

6.  The  Pi-tni.it,  (a  word  siqnifyiris  '*  I'ft /■'«>«(<!.■-,")  was  an  cxIenKvc  country  til  the  SMlli 
eastern  part  of  Hiuaiilii  I'niiiiiil,  now  J'oraiii:'.-  the  !;-.i-:;,ii  ptntinCL'S'if  P:xlo!la,  Kiev,  Chaikow 
mdPoltaya.     Kiev,  on  Umi  Dnieper,  was  Ihe  ciiieflown.     (Map  So.  XVII.) 

n.  Partt-lht-  Ottoman  court,  so  ciiltc-:l  from  ;l-,e  fait!  of  the  siiil;n,'.i  induce  wbeie  Jiutlce  i, 
administrrnd;  as  tne  Sublime  Parte.    L.  porla,  Fr.  pani,  "  adoor  oi  gale." 
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three  bundled  thousand  sotd.s  :  they  left  in  it  scarcely  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seveni.y  woollen  manufactories-  :  they  left 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture,  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the:  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime."  The  Spanish  gov. 
ernors  of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  ilie  wars  ijf  Franco,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 

1 1.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  tin?  .Spaniards,  Ihey  were  light  when  compared 
with  *he  fearful  corruption  in  morals  thai,  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  tin?  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spani.'ii'ds,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Castilia.u  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Risings  and  revoUilionsof  the  people  wore  frequent; 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  an:]  Algcrine  corsairs;  the 
fields  were  ravaged  :  houses,  \  illages,  anil  whole  towns  were  burned; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery  ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  wore  scarcely  '.ess  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  successfully 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Jioma.n  greatness  and  renown,  during 
the  seven teentli  century. 

12.  The  principal    events,    to    which    we    have    not    already    al 
luded,   that   mark   the   history   of   the  Spanish   penin-         v; 
sula  during  the   seventeenth   century,  are   the  expulsion      epAursa 
of   the    Moors,   the    revolt   of  Portugal,   and   the   ac-    rKNINSUI'A' 
knowledgment   of   the    independence   of    Holland.      Twice   during 
the   sixteenth  century,   the   Moors,   or   Moriscos,  had   risen    against 
their  Christian  masters;    they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among   the   other    Spanish   provinces,   and   compelled,   against  their 
will,   to   receive    Christian    baptism.      Tranquillity   could   scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;   and  the    Morisce-s,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade   the   peninsula,  promising  tc  rise  on  the 
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first  signal.  This  circumstance  becoming  known,  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body  was  decreed,  and  the  cruel  mandate  was  oarried  into 
execution,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  the 
provinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  homes,  while  large  numbers,  by  making  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  Tliia  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  (be  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  bad  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  eon- 
quest,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility;  but  the  union  failu.l  to  give  satisfaction  to  t  lie  people  of  the 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  "round  to  Use  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  en  end,  in  1040  i.bey  organized  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain,  over  Portugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Prolan /a,'  with  the  title 
of  John  IV.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spurn,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  .Uuuster,'1  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland,  afler  liavhg  maintained  against  her  a  warfare 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1009  to  1021;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  the  Indies.  The,  disasters  that  were  befalling  Ro- 
man Catholic  Spain  were  fast  overwhelming  that  proud  monarchy 
with  disgrace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  was 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
game  year,  1G4S,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — one  of  the  noble  aims 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  .-"entury, 
V|i  merits  but  little  notice.      During  this  period  a  series  ol 

Asiatic      imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
natnbis.     gevmndly  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

1.  Brnganta  is  a  town  at  the  iior.h-cn^cm  tstreitiMv  ai'  p.ir1u,TO].  In  1J43  it  was  erected 
Into  a  duchy,  and   in  ]KI\  Jubi',  oiislilh   .l'iti'  ■>[  l!r.n!:iii:<:i,  uaotnilttL   '.be   Pcrtnsueae  llinuw 

have  also  ucqiiircl  Iliat  oflSrazil.  TIlp  Imvn  and  i-.in.iLKnliiLj  .li-!-a::  u;  Urasuiin  slill  belong 
lo  Ihe  king  ofTonrcpii  j,s  the  dnkc  m'  iiraganza.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

8.  Mimtter,  afowiionvost|>li;/::i,  isiiiin-ty-(r™:nr[-s  I.  >Mlj-fM?l  [ran  Ais-lsi-chapeHe.  Tin 
Utay  of  Minuter  was  a  y.-x.  of  that  ;>(  Wwijjiialia,    Seo  H'c  tulmiLa.  ji.  :)i>u.    [,Vsp  No.  SVIlj 
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by  luxury,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  peoplt  suffered  so  much 
from  inaction,  that  early  in  the  following  cuisturj--'  the  Aflghans,  a 
warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
placed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmoud.  In, 
1644  an  important  revolution  was  torn, mated  in  China,  by  which  the 
Manchoos,  a  race  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the- eastern 
Tartars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  tiie  empire,  after  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shunchy, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Mauuhoo-Turtar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlighteued  monarch ;  and  his  sou  and  successor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  si  sty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — the 
Chinese  historians  ascribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne.' 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindustan  for  the  .seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dotninioiiS  for  its  wester;)  limits,  gradually 
declined  iu  greatness  until,  in  Hifj'j,  the  (anions  Auruisgzebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  Us  father.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persccutiou 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal    Dutch,  Spanish,    French,   ami   English 

colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  mal  kstab- 
and  Africa.  Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the  L,BHUESTS- 
Dutch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam'  in  South  America,  ana 
in  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  islands,  which  they  continued 
I)  hsld  against  all  competitors.  A  few  years  later  they  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     Iu  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

of  Australia  oi  New  Hii'.liinil,  ;n»i  br.wci-n  <.:ck'!ms  i.-nl  Ntw  CuiniM.  Tin-)-  are  (listilisiiished 
Chiefly  for  (he  prudiu-lina  of  siiK.es,  particularly  ilihilh'^  nivl  cloves.    When  in  1511  the  Por- 

aiL.-up.si'  Llis':atorO''  l:i'^.'-  l:l;il:.l-,  ilil-  .\r;ili';;:|-.s  ■.v.ire  .  in-:i.k  ■■.Haul  ih.lv.      The  E'.irllJ^ue-fl  had 

ttmoat  Die  ensire  iiiomijiiily  of  :hcs  spici;  trade  sill  Ihe  ln^ianiu^  of  the  sevenleemh  ceutnry, 
ouered  by  Ihc  English,  tint  by  the  ;,u..cu  of  furls  ::i  Islj  IhC)  w:;<:  ruslurtHl  Lo  the  Dulcll. 
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In  the  island  of  Java;- — about,  t.lic  same  lime  they  wrested  th«  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  they  seized  and  colonized 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  previously  been  claimed  "by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon.'  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulations, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations  ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal  ■ 
nause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  hi  the  Indies. 

17.  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  which 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe  ;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets,  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the   terror  of   the  Spanish 

18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish,  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most,  odious  ar.d  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  tho  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
ether  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas;  and,  at  tho  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erection 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  importac 
accomplished  by  tho  .French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  attempted  to  malic  Madagascar'  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Cejf/tut  is  a  large  island  lioloisgin-  lii  tn-L'iil  llrilah-,  near  liio  sn-jllierii  extremity  of  Hln, 
doalan.  Tile  cinnamon  trei-,  wl.ica  was  fiiuiid  nil!;-,  in  Ceylon  and  (.'oeidn-China,  is  lib  most 
rnlushle  production..  Extensive  r.ihis  o(  oil  its,  i".m.:.,  mpie.hnsii,  h.-id;t=,  temples,  fee.,  show 
thel  ueylun  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rieh,  piipniniis,  mm!  cisuiiLiraiively  civilized  country. 
Alier  Holland  had  been  ct«-;c(I  into  -Jus  Hulaisisn  s-epnUir.  in  i;u.-s.  tins  English  took  poneeuion 
of  Cfvlu'i,  and  i.l  '.his  peace  of  Aiiiiuiis,  in  Wft-2,  it  w.-.i  t.  in  sin]  I  y  ceded  to  them, 

it  Madagascar  is  a  lar;;j  is.Liad  oa  tlic  eas'.erii  c-;;i=L  of  Son.-.];  Allien,  from  ivllicb.  it  Is  sop? 
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which  proved  futile  on  account  of  the  extreme  unheal thiueos  of  tba 
island.  In  1672  the  French  purelia^od  the  town  of  Pondicherry,1 
in  Hindoscail,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  established  there  a 
colony  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ;  hut  the  place  was 
several  times  ta';en  from  tlicm  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent, 

2f  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Knglisli  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  lyist  Indies;  and  In  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  know  osibo  London  East  India 
Company, obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Eli^heth,  giving  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a 
small  part  of  the  island  of  Java,1  Fort  Si.  George  at  Madras,5  the 
island  of  Bombay,1  and  Fort  "William   erected  :;t  Calcutta1  in  1699, 

ratal  by  Mozambique  Channel.  Soon  after  Hie  peace  of  1815  (he  F-ench  formed  several  small 
colonies  on  the  eastern  tu;.s'.  of  Ike  island ;  in. i  from  ]<jld  1"  lni">  ll'i;  Knilisli  missionaries  had 
some  success  is  convor.iug  Ihe  natives  ;  bill  since  the  laller  period  1  l-.cs  missionaries  have  been 
forbidden  lo  approach  rl.o  island,  :ii»i  .il;:d.._'.:.r;Lr  maj  no»  do  reckoned  amoos  'he  barbarous 
countries  of  easlern  Africa. 

1.  Paitdickerry  is  a  town  of  1  lijuiosfioi,  on  llio  soir.h-casslcrn  coital,  .'iidily  miles  soulh-wcsl 
from  Madras.  Population  about  illtj-ikc  Ihoiiians!.  Tiie  French  possesions  in  India,  com- 
prising Pond  i  cherry,  i;li::ndom;i^rne,  KiirlciJ  in  lin:  Gimalir,  MaLe  in  Millibar,  ami  Vaoaon  hi 

2.  Jam  is  n  large  island  of  I  he  .A  ■sialic  ;irchi[ic]a-;o.  s.onlii  ,/  iJorno-s,  i.olontriiuj  prineipally  to 
lie  Dutch,  and  Hie  centre,  as  well  as  the  musi  viiluaiilo.  of  their  ],■  ■-■■c--ioin  in  the  Uaal.     Area, 

The  Porlueiiesa  reached  .lavo  in  l;il  (,  and  she  Onicii  in  [oil.i.    Tiie  killer  founded  Balavia  in 
i\  1S1J  Java  was  taken  by  a  lirkish  force,  and  held  till  1810,  who; 

Bight  hundred  and  seventy 


of  Paris,  It  was  restored 

to  Use  much. 

Madras  is  a  large  city  on 

11, 0  s,li]-li,-.„- 

situated,  lias  no  harbor, 

and   is   almos 

(J,  with  permission  lo  on 

■clalortiheiv 

■.  generals ;  and  in  17-14  by  the  French, 

tiie  English  ;lt 

I  a  memorable  siege  by  lb 

j  Frciicli nurier  l.ally  in  175S-9;  si 

,  has  experienced  no 
hostile  attack.  Madras  is  tke.:a|iilal  of  [!;■;:  lirili.sh  [im-.-iiI-ltic;  of  .lie  same  name,  which  embraces 
Ibe  whole  of  South  Riiidnjiui,  e\ lending  alio-.il  live  Immirod  mile-i  north  from  Cape  Comorin. 

4.  Btmbaijxa  built  on  an  island  of  I  lie  same  name,  on  I  ho  ■vcslirti  consi  of  Ilmdoaiun,  ten 
hundred  and  fifl.y  miles  souih-wos-t  from  Cjieuiia.  i'o  pub  lion  al.n.iit  two  hundred  and  forty 
Ihousansl.  In  1530  Bombay  v.as  nblaice:)  by  Ihe  Port '.a;  no  si;  i'o.ni  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  it 
was  ceded  to  Charles  II,  in  ICiil,  as  part  of  silicon  Calherine's  dowry  ;  and  In  HHB  it  was 
transferred,  by  the  king.  :■■■  I  be  Easl  India  C puny,  at  ail  annual  rent  of  ien  pounds  sterling. 

Ihe  oaliltal  of  flio  presidency  of  the  same  name. 

5.  CaLutla,  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  ±?  Easl,  is  tiblaiet!   on  the  eulerx  std* 
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tlie  whole  inhabited  by  »nly  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  formed  the 
extent  of  their  East  India  possessions.  Such  was  the  feeble  be- 
ginning, and  slow  progress,  of  an  association  of  merchants  that  "  now 
rules  over  an  empire:  containing  a  Inquired  millions  of  subjects,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  lias  princes  for  its  servants, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bounty." 

21.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  American  colonization  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement,  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1G07.  Tins  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  thai  freedom  of  worship  which  their 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  English 
formed  settlements  In  nil  the  Atlantic  Stales  u'Oui  Maine  to  Georgia, 
the  latter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonized  until  the  year 
1733  ;  the  Duteh.  who  bad  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  bad  .settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fale  of  their  masters.  The  history 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  ami  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  often  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  (lie  mother  country.  The  early  colonists, 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might- enjoy  unmolested  their  religions  faith  and  worship; 
and  they  brought  with  tiieui  to  (he  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
»f  independence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all, — 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  endurance,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
alted heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue  ;  but  to  Americas 
citizens  it  possesses  a.  peculiar  interns!,  as  the  history  of  tne  develop 
ment  and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  sue 

of  the  river  rTorjJjly,  the  mn-i  iyps'phi  arm  of  Hie  Caiis.*,  nlji-'iit  cue  hundred  miles  from  nt 
ontr;tnce  into  ttio  Liny  of  Eii-siipr.  KcsMi'ui  jXip.iliLlUih  id>oui  urn  hundred  mid  thirty  thousand 
The  English  first  raaik  ;■.  wllleineul  here  in  ll.i'il,  iihcn  iiiliMilhi  w:is  lint  a  Bm.lt  I  village,  in 
hahi led  chiefly  by  lmsliriiulniiiii.    In  ITr.iia  Briisid  cliii-r  dispiwi'ssal  inn  Idiglish  of  their  aettla- 
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needing  time  lias  perfected  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  gencr.il  history  like  the  present  wc  cannot  hope  to  do 
such  a  subject  justice  ;  and  instead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  compend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  he  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  refer  the  student,  to  sonic  of  [he  numerous  standard 
works  on  Ainerean  history  which  are  at  all  lime.^  accessible  to  him, 
and  with  sonic  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youth 
will  early  make  himself  familiar,  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of 
the  general  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER    7. 

THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

VVAtt  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,   AND  CLOSE  OF  THE 

REIGN  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.    1.  Pride  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.    Evenls  ihat  led  to  Ins  -warol  tn« 

17(13.— 3.  Causes  that  lni!noe:l  Kiy/laml  In  rnrfvie  in  11.0  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
of  king  William.  Qnocu  Arme.— 3,  Oj-vriicis  of  ibo  rampairru  by  Anuria  mill  Eng'and.  Tin 
French  generals.— 4,  The  c.iipaion  op  1703.  Naval  evenls.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  Evihts 
or  1703.-5.  Events  op  17(14.  [Blenheim,  fibrillar.;-!!.  Events  or  17o5  ANn  1701).  French 
.05SCS.  [Ramillies.  Mons.  ISarccioua.  Madrid.]— 7.  Overtures  <>f  peace.  Cakpaion  of 
1707.  [Almanza.  Toulon.]  Etisti  of  1708.  [Oudenarde.  Brmsel8.]-8.  Sufferings  of  the 
French  in  (he  year  17i:!l.  Haughtiness  of  llio  monarch.— 9.  t.imia  in  vnin  seeks  pence  with 
Holland,  liallle  of  Ma'pln:;.!-^.  I  M:ilp'\i|i.i.  I.;  Si  i  ooe  s -■  n  s  of  l.ouis  in  Spain.  Hid  domestic 
misfortunes.— 10.  Death  of  the  Aushi.Mi  emperor.  Importance  of  thai  event.  Decline  o[  Ihe. 
war.— II.  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  April  lilii,  1711.  [Minorca.  Nei.u .midland.  Hudson's  Ray 
territory.  SI.  Christopher.  Radstailt.  Lisle.  Alsace.]  H,  Dca'h  of  Louis  XIV.  Chahicti* 
nr  tbi  anas  or  Loom  XIV. 

II.  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RL'SSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XII.  Of  SWEDES. 

Of  the  relgnof  (he  Russian  monarch.— 3.  Leading  object  with  the  Ciar.    lie  ia  Induced  to  ert 

gage  hi  a  war  Willi  Suederi.     II ia  allies.     [I.i'Oma.     Himr."— X   Snellen.     Reported  charade' 

characler.— 1.  Bp.flJKKiSffl  or-  1-osTir.mKS  a.mcxst  Sivnoi:*,  in  the  year  17110.  [Kleswick. 
Holstein.  Narva.]  diaries  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— s.  The  Polish  king.  Ctwrlcs 
marches  against  Narva.— (i.  Signal  oetkat  or  the  Koss-ians  at  Nirva.    Remark  of  the 

Czar.    Superstition  of  the  Kuxsians.— 7.  The  course  pursued  by  \\-::<:.t.    Resolution  of  Charles. 

king  deposed.  [Pullus!;.]  Charles  deelines  I  lie  sovereignly  nfl'i'laa:!.— il.  Increase  of  his  power 
and  Influence.  [Horvslhcrir-sJ  His  views,  ami  plans,  lor  Ihe.  future.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
successes,  of  the  Csar.  [Nova.  Iinrria.j-li.  March  of  Charlks  into  Russia,  1707-8. 
[SllloIensko.]-ia.  Passage  of  -.he  Desna.  [Desna.]  illN  fori  ones  of  Cluoles.-13.  Situation  of 
the  Swedish  army  ill  tiie  winter  of  1703-9.  Advance  or  Charles  in  Ihe  Spring.  [Pultowa.]— 14. 
Siege  and  Rattle  of  Pultowa.  1'scape  of  Charles.  [Header.  Campbell's  descriplion of  (he 
catastrophe  al  Pultowa.]— 15.  Important  clfcois  of  tiro  buillo  of  I'ultown.— 1(1.  Warlike  views 
still  entertained  by  Charles.  He  enlists  the  'I'uilii.-i  i!i  Lis  favor.  Treaty  between  the  Russians 
and  Turks.  [Pruth.]— 17.  Lengthened  slay  of  Charles  in  Turkey.  RerciiB  or  Chart.es.— IB, 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  his  return.  Warlike  projects  of  Charles.  Events  or  1715.  [Stock- 
holm.] Siege  of  Slralsund.  Imiplion  inoi  Norway.  Project  of  ::  union  Willi  Russia.  Death 
o"r  Charles,  1718.  [Kredcriek  shall.]  19.  Change  in  Swedish  affairs.  Peace  wilh  Russia. 
[Nys(fld.]-S0.  CiiAitAOTEn  of  Cbahles  the  Tweli'th.  [Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  him.] 
-21.  Death  a*d  character  of  Peter  the  Cub  at. 

III.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
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i>n.]— 4.  Claims,  snildeai  riis-ur 


ion  dominions.    The  position  of  Englan 

^ ...  _ _,r  Austria.     Invasion  of  Austria,  1741.    The  diet  of  L-iaak- 

fnrl      [rrn~lrtj     li  1  1      e  Iliinitirians.     Events  or  I74i>  >Nn  1743.     [Mu.ilob. 

DcltinScn.]~0.  Success  ami  rev-.-,:.  of  l-Yakm".  of  iVi-k,  ;74l.  lie  '«m»  lao.ernl.  .. 
Deatli'of  Cliarlc-  Albert.  n-1:-..  .t-inTcsM*  of  .Marslial  ^'C  l.on''Cnoy.]  I rcaly  between 
Prussia  ana  Austria.  Fra.ici-  I-  s.  Kvenl,  in  ll.tlv  ;,  1745.  riledruoiit.]  Events  of  the  .*- 
vasiob  OF  licLANn,  174.1  !'..  Ll^l'wi*.  E'i-i:*mtl-[i5iis.  Cisllutlc:!.]  Cruellies  of  the  l.na; 
|iHh-9  EviNTS  in  Ambkica,  17'lJ-G.  [Cape  llrc:on.]-lu.  EvjisTs  or  1746-7,  Tkeaty  Of 
Aii-ia^cai-eh.!:.  Ocl.  174.;.    In  wlial  reaped  11,0  re-inll  "US  favorable  lo  all  parlies. 

IV.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR:— 1706-03. 


—3.  Nora  Aracric 

an  difficulties.  ■  B 

BOINKINO    UV  HOSTILITIES    i*    1754, 

Uraildock', 

1  defeat, 

175.'>. — 4.  Tilt  conn 

ected  Interests  of  all  the  European  Stales.    The-  relatn 

.    Ki-i.-.vih-  diii    oi   Idem.    ■:>.   Tlio   !h  readied    dimm.T  to 

Prussia.— 6.  FiitsT 

CiifAinx  or  Fi 

;i:.'r>EUKi,  '.17:iii.— 7.    Declarations  or 

war  by  trance  ana 

England,  1756,    The  first  campaign 

—8.  The  opposiii|_-  fortes,  1757.     V- 

.Slid!  Id 

Prague,  and  defeat 

at  Koliu.     [liolin.]     General  invasion  of  Prussia,     llol 

nf    I'liiileri.:.     ;iierliu.|     Recall  or 

inlo  Saxony.- 10. 

Great  victor;  of  I'KskTJI  al  Rossback.     [Itiwalin 

*.>-ll. 

die.    Frederic's  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prison 

-rs.-ri  Tin 

•  English 

Allah*  in  Silesia.     Vic'nry  r.f  Fr.nkiio  at  l.isaa. 

[Llan.] 

Anecdote  of  Fred 

sric— 13.  Results 

of  llie  campaign  of  17.i7.-14.  Successes  of  Hie 

Brunswick,  1758. 

against  the  Russii 
of  1 !  ori  ik'.n/i.  ™. 

ins.    [Olmut.7.]— 1 

5.  llatlle  of  Zomdorf.    [7orndorf.; 

•|]nch  kitchen,]    Eesulis  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Losses  i 

if  the  French  in  India 

',  Opening  of  the 

■    cam  pais::!    of    [Toil,     lleteal  01  In 

at  Brnnswlofc    T 

s  loss  in  Hol'.cmia. 

Result,  to  the  Austrian!.— 18,  The  i 

■am:  a'.mi  "<' 

He  reaulls  on  thc< 

■cean  and  in  the  colonies.— 10.  Loss 

■es  of  Frcder 

Me  defers   [lie 

enemy  nl  Lloguilz  nndTorgau.    [Lleguiti.  Tor® 

The  i">n,poian  in 

!]iaiira  he'.ivoen   ['ranee  and  Spin. 

Manilla.    Bellelsle.    G  uadaloupe.]— S3.  The  catnpalgi 

1  of   1701. 

□oldueM 

of  Kiigliind,  and  change  In  the  Ilass 

England— to  Finn 

ee-.o  Prussia.    [Honduras.]    Tta  militam  charmi-, 

LR  OP  FBI-! 

V. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMEEICAK  REVOLUTION. 

1    GlMHAl  pi 

a  en  is  Europe. 

Eesulis  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War. 

"    i:m iri-i  or 

FrederW 

for  Ihe  jtO'nl  of  li 

is  people.— 2.  Fi<-' 

BClt  during  Ihe  closina-  j ears  of  -1, 

o  reign  of  1 

lonls  XV. 
u.    TMol- 

Wilkes.-G  Tl»  subject  lifAMEKir-AiTAXATiox.  Tlie  Slump  Act.-7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
in  her  atlcinpls  to  ciXTfC  the  Ami.ricans.-3.  Opusisri  of  iiiv.  u-aii  with  Tim  colonies.— 9. 
I'mtorEAK  niiiATiov  o"  Fsri  iw  Aid  o^vnde.l  m  llse  1  incrica:i*.—  HI.  Capture  :>f  llar- 
Koync    1777,  and  alli iiiiiwkcn  Fiiamt  a«,  aaiv.   Am^tiiav  8ta™.-11.  Besln- 

',*"  ;r  th;  w,  st  indies.  ro«- 

minica.  St.  Lncia.]-U-  lios'.ililies  in  tlie  Last  Lii.lic.  and  ovorllirow  of  the  French  power 
,hero.-14.  War  mrwuH  Spain  amd  Ebola™.  Events  of  1779.  [St.  Vincents.  Grenada.] 
-15.  Successes  of  Admiral  Rodney.  17.-11.  Kni-fis-li  morciian!  ll-M  csjitiinal  by  the  Spaniards. 
—10.  The  English  claim  of  Ihe  right  of  search.     Arwed  bbutralith  aoaibst  Enoland. 

PriiiciplesnlilieNeulrality. 


leFrenc' 
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ber  American  colonies.  Cni.nnu.inee  of  Hie  -.tar  in  Europe.  Sir-oof  Gibrallnr,  ITdl,  anrtde- 
■iniclionof  Hie  Spanish  works.— 21.  Jlijiorra  !:ikon  m%!in,  IT8J.  I  .nana  of  I  ho  English  In 
[he  West  Indies,    [Pahamas.|    N„val  victory  of  i he  Kr.ir-r.ish.    iC.arnbce  islands.]— ii  Con- 

of  Iho  British  seamen.    Results  of  Hit;  assault.— 25.  The  war  in  the  Car  Ismns.    Account 

of  Uytlor  All.  [Mysore.  ^erinr-f.a;>ata,n.j.  ■--!.  SHr cresses  uf  Ilyder  Ati  and  Ills  son  Tippuo 
Sail),  in  17*0.  Events  or  l7di-2.— -J7.  T.ppon  ciuidudcs  a  I  rcmy  with  the  iirnjlisl),  17*3.  Re- 
newal or  the  war,  HBO.  "deal  mul  death  of  Ti|i;>nn,  I7il!r.-B3.  Tiieaty  of  17H2.  Genekil 
treaty  OF  37r!3,  between  I  In;  en  a.  I,  l-'j;: -iui.-.  aiyi  ^-eaio.  [;-  arms.  --'~;i.  Uemarks  upon  the  waj 
Of  (he  Revolution. 

VI.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

2.  Stole  of  franco  at  the  time  of  (he  ileath  of  Louis  XV.-'J.  Louis  X  VI.    Ills  character.— 4 

Finahcial  IilFFIeiir.riES.  Efforts  of  Turret  oral  Nctihnr,  and  II. e  O|i;>oai:iou  which  they  on- 
con  nfcreit.—S.  The  a  worn  of  Lain ri no,  and  its  ro.siills  — ii,  lirieane  calls  Tilk  STATKS-GtimiiAL 
—7.  Kenioval  of  Uridine,  anil  nvloi  niion  of  Necliar.  Tilt  policy  <it  tlic  court.— 8.  The  j,-encral 
agitation  throughout  Franco.  The  evils  Lo  be  complained  of.  The  clergy  anil  the  nobility, 
The  philosophic  parly.  The  rallia,'  of  II, e  JiNHes-iienc-Ml  a  roeolal binary  measure.  Demands 
of  the  Commons.  Jlosuli-  of  tl:c  cleeii-ms.— a.  New  difficulty  at  the  opening  of  Hie  Stnlcs- 
gelicrat.  IIS  dual  sememe:!:.--!!!.  ESucl  of  [lie  Iriuuiph  of  iho  tki.-i  c«ik.  Revolutionary 
-,  I73il.— I  I.   Louis  throws  himself,  t->r  support,  upon 

quiet.    Fasiink,  akd  hobs,  in  Purls.    The  mob  al 
id  royul  family  to  Paris.— 14.  Formation  of  a  New 

leulli.—  IB.  Tin  Emiorant  Mobility.  [Coolanti] 
i.v,  ITOI.  The  king  swears  lo  support  the  new  cor. 
It  Assembly."— 17.  The  "  I.eg'-lalive  Assembly." 
Chief  parllea  In  It.  Grim  in;  inlliien--::  of  the  Jacobins.—  IS,  I'irsl  acts  (if  !  lie  legislative  assem- 
bly. Object  of  the  Girondists,  tle-namls  of:  he  Aa -Irian  emperor.  Win  iiuclarbp  aijainst 
Austhia,  I7D9.  Heal  causes  of  the  war.— in.  f.'o]:cc:i-ui  of  forces,  and  invasion  of  France 
The  effects  produced  In  Franca.— HO.  Musbacbi  of  Tint  10th  or  Auoust.  Acts  of  Iho  As- 
sembly. Flight  or  Ln  Fayette.  Dumnuric.  21.  Massacres  of  SEFTEiiDKii— SJ.  Victories 
of  the  Frcncli.  r,1omnpi>o.s.  Marseilles  Hymn. ]-£!.  Decree  of  the  National  Convention. 
Trial  hi  tuEirviton  of  Louis  XVI. 

[1793,]  H4.  Fall  of  tdi  Gkobdibts.— 25.  Rule  of  Iho  Jacobins.— SB.  The  Rhio*  of 
Tan  Ron.  Execution  of  Iheqneen.  Triumph  of  Isfioei.itv.-27.  Divisions  among  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  F.i.i.  of  Tim  Da  kto  mists.— 28.  IV. a  .oaikst  IIirofe.— 3;).  Defection  of  Du- 
monrlez.— 31).  Fate  of  Custitie.— It.  War  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  In  other  quarters.— 32.  I«- 
juureotios  or  La  Vemiee.  Viclury  of  the  Vcadoans  at  Saamur,  and  defeat  at  Nantes. 
[Saunrar.]  Repealed  doli-als  of  Iho  Ilepuhlicatis.  [Tor  foil.  ]-:13.  C-acllics  of  the  He  publicans. 
The  Vcndcans  cross  into  Uriltany.  [Cholel.  I'haleao  <:onlhicr.|  -34.  Closing  scenes  of  the 
Vendoanwar.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savcnay.  The  v'en.iiKn  len-!ers.]-3e  IsscasitcTinri*  it. 
Tim  south  OF  France.  Marseilles  and  I.yerrs.— 3t.i.  8,i:,-e  of  Toulon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
—37.  llesirlls  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1791.]    38.  Progress  ufihe  Ho  volution  sifter  tins  fall  of  l>an:on.-3«.  IM  l  of  Roukspierre, 

TORtOUSAT     SEA,A11>TIIE     FKESCi.     IB  ,lil    IM..      [  iT.SCH ».   -  t'i    SU'lBD  1-AltTITIOS   OF  PO- 

la  mi.— 43,  Third  fartition  of  Polajjd. 

[I7i>5]  J4.  Dissolution  of  Tim  fiust  coalitioji  aoaisst  Frame.  Austria,  England, 
nnd  Russia.— 15.  Internal  condition  of  France.    Ttn  Sew  Ciikstittjtids.— 413,  I.tsuuaici-ioii 

in  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon .-47.  Military  events  of  179.'.. 

[17Jti.J  4B.  liiVAatns  of  Chiajv  by  Jordan  aad  .11  urea  11.- 4D.  Tub  AnMYOF  Italy.  Victo- 
ries of  Napoleon.  [.Vionlennt-e.  .Millessi.no.  I.o.li.  Arcolr.  Minima.] -5!).  DlaTURHAScH 
tn  Eniii.and.    S| Ihi-li-h  snprcinaev  at  sea.    I-Tcnrjii  ii  vasioa  of  Ireland. 

[1707J    51.  Napolbos's  Austrias  camfaioh.    Treaty  tr  Campo  Fchmio.    [Caupo  F"T 
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mio.]    Lows  of  [taly.  52.  Strife  of  parlies,  and  Es-udlisiimunt  m 


[I7B&.]    53-  PREPARATIONS  TOR  TH«  INVASION  of  Enoland.     Eipcd 

irion  to  Eatre.-W, 

lilng  of  A  leiRDd  rln.— 

5G.  Policy  of  Niipok'.H],    ;T!k;  Anib  jmpuliilioii.     Cairo.]     IUtti.b   of 

me  Pva.Mine.~57. 

Battle  of  the   Nile.— 53.    Ilemnrkiibln  (iiKTify  of  Napoleon,     Comjii 

est  of  Upper  Egypt 

;i:M.]    Svijiin  l-jtivui.mns.-sg.  Bitot   of  Ache.    [Jloiav!  Tiber.] 

Uatth  of  Monra 

Tabok.     [Naaarelll.]— «l.  Return  of  Napoleon  1"  Egypt.     B.ttlb  OF  A] 

Hil'airH  in  K-jropt:    li-1.  Napoleon's  re:itrn   In  1'raai-.;.     Ovehtiiroiv  of  t 

m  DistcroRY.    [St, 

Cloud.]    Nafolfcn  fsn.-Tti^sut.     oliansua  of  Ibe  Revolution. 

1.  War  of  the  Spamish  succession,  ind  -.-lose  of  the  reign  oi 
touia  XIV.— 1.  Tho  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
npt  humbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  us  the  !i  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession."  Tho  immediate  events  that  led  to  the  war  wen;  the 
following.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French 
monarch.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  ta 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a.  declaration  in  favor  of  their 
respective  pretensions;  hut  ahhough  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  tho   claims  of  the  areh-dnke   Ids.  kinsman, 

the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    '^ek^y"' 
Spanish   nobles  to   induce   their   sovereign   to  assign  by     *m>  h"l- 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of   e***°  JJjJ^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.      The  archduke  resolved  to  sup-      against 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not      ljl™B' 
Improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  Prance  and  Spain  in 
tho  person   of  Philip,  after  the   death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations;  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  these  threo 
powers  declared  war  ag;i'i:ist-  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  tho 
arch-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubt'ess,  oi  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
»n  Austrian  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  but 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  IT.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  tho  act  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain  :  the  national  animosity 
was  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming,  i  league  against  the  aaibition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  tho  coalition,  while  Franco 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  alone.     Already  William  was  preparing  to 
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take  tliij  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  when  a  fall  from 
his  horse  occasioned  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predecessor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  tho  war  by  pouring  into  Italy  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  bad 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of 
tne  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  (he  curnpaign  in  Flanders. 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  mars  ha,!  V'illars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  eleotor  of  Bavaria,  against  him  induced  that  ablo' 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin.  Tabard,  and  Villeroy,  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  but  the  French  generals,  lnnuglii  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  hi;;  officers  the  quality  of  sub- 
mission as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
couraged the  develop! i ) cut  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of   1  702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results  . 
il  the      Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

oakfaibk    in  northern    Italy,   hut  on  the  Rhine  the  French  gained 
ot        "     some  successes  :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 
fleet  failed  iu  an  attack  on  Cadiz,'  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,'  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 
shelter  there,  hidcn  with  the  treasure's  of  Spanish  America. 
o'y  no3.    ^-"  t'!e  sPring  °?  1703  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  tho  lihine,  !h,is  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 
dcnionsr.ra.lien  against  Vicuna  itself. 

5.  In    the    spring   of    1701    Marlborough,    abandoning   Flanders, 

marched  to  (be  relief  of  (he  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

'ofTw"1   j°'1,0|l  prince  Eugene,  on  the  13th  of  August,  near  the 

small  vill::g<::  of  Bienhohn/  be  won  a.  decisive  victory  ever 

the  French  and   Bavarians.     Each   army  numbered   about-  eighty 
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thousand  m;n,  an.  J  tlic  vanquished  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  tilien,  while  all  iheir  camp  ep.iipaoe,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, became  the  prize  of  tlie  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  killed  and  aiglit  thousand  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battle  obliged  Ll  10  French  to  evacuate  Germany  al- 
together, abandon  Bavaria,  and  rctiro  behind  the  Rhine.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  continued  in  northern  Italy;  Portugal  joined  tho 
coalition;  the  arch-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  aided  by  s.n  English 
force,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  :  and  an  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  cofwiandod  l.iy  Sir  George  Roohe.  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  (jibra:tar,'  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
G.  The  year  1 70-5  passed  away  with  varied  success,  the  French 
obtaining  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  alkes  were  T_  ETMns 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.      In  1708  of 

a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Germany;  but  the  ' 

main  army,  of  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  marshal 
Vilieroy,  advancing  into  (he  Spanish  Motherlands,  was  met  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillics.'  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  were  the  loss,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  except  the  fortified   towns  of  MonsJ  ai.d  Namur.     In 
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At  Gibraltar,  Ihe  Arnbin-is  fii'l  lnuded  in  Spain,  in  On-  yaw  711.  It  wsj  Infcen  from  UlETi)  in 
1302:  in  13.13  lliey  relink  ir,  mil.  wore  finally  deprived  nr  it  in  14152  hy  Henry  [V.  of  Spnln, 
August  4lli  IW  ihe  Krlii'h  ciptiLi-eil  it,  since  whieh  lime  it  has  hecii  repeatedly  besieged  and 

Invnln.  The  last  allempt  made  lor  Lis  remi-ery  ivns  hy  Irauee  :ii«l  Si.isin  eonibined,  to  1770, 
during  tlie  war  wilh  England  which  jjren-  oni  "I"  I  bio  Ai:  erieiui  ltov.il.ilk.il.  Eighty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  p-ovided  IVir  liio  occasion,  nn:l  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  wore  employed,  by  land  md  sen,  aj-aheH  Iho  fortress.     (J\hp  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Rnmillia  atnuauli  viili^e  of  lleliji'.ini.  |--.i-eiilj--oi.al:t  miles  sontlt-eas'.  1mm  Ilrussels,  (Map 
No.  XV.) 

S.  Minis  Is  a  fortified  lowu  of  !lel;;;.iui.  raUI.v--.wo  miles  sialh-Ksl  I'mia  IkusMls.  {JUaf 
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other  quarters  the  lampaicri  was  o:]n;i!ly  uisuslro'.is  to  Loui3.  Bar- 
celona' surrendered  to  the  English  ;  eren  Madrid'  submitted  to  the 
allies;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  Frensh  lines  at 
Turin,  drove  the  enemy  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 
vi  cam-  re<^uce  '"'m  lower,  would  not  listen  to  them.  The  cam- 
PAioNor     paign  of  1707  in  a  measure  revived  his  tinking  fortunes. 

1707-  On  the  plain  of  Almanza  he  French  won  a  victory  over 
flii?  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  oecn  obtained  during  tlio  war, 
(April  1707.)  This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 
attempt  on   the  port  of  Toulon.1     In   the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerful 
"ofTtwT'   ^'rcnc'1  a,,,lly  neilr  the  village  of  Oudonardc,"  in  Flanders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Urugeo,'  which,  a  short  lime 
before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.  Again  the  frontier  of 
France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year   1709   commenced   with   one   of  the   most  rigorous 

winters  ever  known.      Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 
trees  perished  ;   the  s;iwn  grain  was  destroyed,  and  every- 
thing portended  a  general  famine.     The  French  populace  began  to 

1.  Barcelona,  tlio  cnpitsl  of  Ca'nlimia,  is  n  cily  am]  seaport  of  Spain,  on  (ho  Jlcdilerrawnn, 

by  Hie  Caribaslnlana  ubwit  two  hundred  years  bolSira  Iho  Chriaibtn  era,  and  lo  bave  been 
named  fnnil  its  founder  (Janiikar  A.rtim.     (.»>,.  No.  XIII.) 

2.  Madrid,  Ibe  modern  capital  or  Spain,  is  in  Hie  reiilre  of  l!n.  kiiiS'lom,  and  occupies  (be 
(iloof  Ibo  Illusion!  Manln.1  Cariir.tjiniinim,  a  r.TILfin]  I  own  litdnNiliri,' |.>  1 1 10  Curjiouinl.     11  WllSllf- 

Icrwfirdi  ualleil  -l/r.i..r/.'.i..'\  nial  "na  lal;c:i   an. I   ^uLiliu-il  i'j  1'::^  '<!'":r."r  wbo  gave  it  Its  nrese.nl 

S.  jUmtuia  ia  a  bum  of  Spa'"  in  I  he  norlhani  par.  of  [lie  produce  of  Murcia,  nlnely-lhree 
miles,  north-wcsl  from  Cnrihaitonn.    In  Hie  Ivtiile  loariit  in  llio  noiKlilinrliooil  of  ibid  town 
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clamor  from  present  sufferings,  n Jul  the  dismal  prospect  boforo  them; 
but  when  the  Freneh  parliament  proposed  to  appoint  deputies  (U> 
visit  the  provinces,  buy  corn,  and  watch  over  the  public  peace,  tho 
haughty  monarch  reprimanded  them,  and  told  them  they  had  as 
little  to  do  with  corn  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  lesisted  from  farther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prer  igativc. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  commerce  ruined,  and  agricul- 
ture at  a  stand,  Louis  sought  peace  with  Holland;  hut  the  States, 
slighting  his  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  conces- 
sions degrading  to  himself  and  tho  nation.  Attain  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Villars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet1  (Sept.  11th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
honor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  (he  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  confi- 
dence; but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  Ins  military  reverses  had  done.  .Most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — since  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  clouds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  1711,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  the  claimant  of 
tho  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Auslria  in  the  person  of  one  individual, — 
*n  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Ar.jnu.  From  this  period  the  war 
languished;  and  when,  by  a  eliaT:i.'e  in  Eu^llsii  politics.  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  c:uutna:id,  the  Influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
on  tho  11th  of  April  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

1.  JU«lpl<ig*et  (mnl-platr-foij  is  a  small  Irwu  of  Francs,  n6:,r  Hie  border  of  Belgium;  forl.y. 
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to  by  all  tlie  belligerents   except    Austria.      Engknd   was    gratified 
by  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Pimhirli-,  in  ihe  cession 
Ulf         of  Gibraltar  and  >Iiiion;ii,'  together  with  Newfoundland," 
utrecut,     Hudson's  TJny  Territory,5  and    the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher.*      Spain    remained  to    Philip  V.  of  Anjou,  on   hia 
icnouneing  forever  all  right  of  succession  to  tlie  crown  of  Prance. 
Ihe  treaty  of  Itadstadt,6  concluded  in   1714  between  France  and 
Austria,  completed   that   of    Utrecht,   and  terminated  the  war,  the 
Austrian   emperor   receiving   Naples,  Milan,  and    Sardinia,   together 
with   Spanish   Flanders,  in   lieu  of  Spam, — the   Spanish   monarchy 
thus  losing  its  posse^tims  in  Italy  and   the  Netherlands.      Louis  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle'  and  French  Fhiiulns,  while  the  Rhine  wan 
acknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.' 

12.  The  treaties  of  ITtreehr.  mat  lLv.lst.idt  were  the  closing  politi- 
cal acts  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  breathed  his  last 
tek  ob  Tint   'n  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seven  years, 
BKusM  of     or  fifty -four  from  the  expiration  of  the   regency.      Louis 
louis  xiv.    was  tj!(j  nwjii  despotic  niuiiareh   (hat  ever  reigned  over  a 
civilized  people.     In  the  condition  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession, despotism   was   perhaps  the   only  remedy    against  anarchy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering   spirit    'hat.   the  will  of  the   monarch 
alone  was  able  to   bend  all  minds  to  his  purposes.     The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne. — ;ho  people,  in  silence  and  suf- 
fering, far  beneath   it.     But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  shown  that  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with   modern   civilization,   for   everything 
was  frozen  under  us  chilling  touch  ;   and   although   letters  flourished 
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Among  the  favored  few,  there  was  no  prosperity,  no  learning,  no 
l:fo  among  the  people  ;  and  had  the  progress  o!'  sc-'ecee,  and  the 
(U",  ulopmcnt  of  intellect,  hccM  checked  by  the  s'.rong  arm  of 
authority,  France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce 
Lor  to  a  state  of  oriental  simplicity  and  degradation. 

II.  Peter  the  Gi:eat  or  Russia,  and  Ciiaiu.ks  XII.  of  Swedes.  ■— 
t.  While  the  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession"  engaged  s  .n]SMOttTH 
the  attention  of  the  south  and  west,  of  Europe,  wanting  a  ani>  east 
shadow  of  gloom  on  the  declining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  °*  EUBOPa 
the  northern  and  caslcm  divisions  of  CliTJstcricIo«n  were  oeoupiod 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  moat  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  prefacing  chapter  we.  noticed  the  auspicious 
events  which  marked  (lie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
monarch,  just  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
promised  to  his  kingdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  he  de- 
veloped in  the  present  ahapter. 

2.  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Czar,*1  to  make  Russia  a  great 
commercial  nation  ;  and  for  the  success  of  his  plans  a  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance  :  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  tha  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,'  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
his  ardent  wishes  might.,  otherwise,  he  aeeompli.-hed.  During  his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Riga,5  which  had  once  belonged  to  Itus-ia :  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretest  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Qr.ar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eig!iloe;i  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

exlr£]ni!y  rifllm  I'uimkv,  mil  I  Ui^:i,  h<'~  '.in:  Il.i.l.I  i'lL  J,!]o  I:.-.::-!,  ii!^  :l>v.v  Ilia  [wo  most  ImporEittil 
(Hies  and  ports  In  tho  Himlnn  dominions. 
&   li'ga  i*  ;l  slrnv.dv-f.'ilill'j.l  l-  v  .ii'  J'ii-L:!,  Milii.Lli-.]  ;•;]  ilie  rivur  Owoift,  din*  nmtifrotn  II* 
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of  foreign  courts  to  he  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  disposition,  and 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inelir.atujii  for  public  business,  nor  evinced 
any  ardor  for  military  pursuits.  But  Charles  was  neither  Known  to 
others  nor  did  he  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddenly  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  concealed 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  wbico 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  hl3  presence  the  terms  o* 
su  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  determine']  air  declared  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  fixed,—-"  that  he  would  never  on  tor  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hoslile  intentions,  and 
that,  in  the  present  Instance,  he  hoped  to  comper  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  From  that  moment  Charles  renounced 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placing 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Crcsar,  resolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  an- 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stern,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 

4.   Almost  simultaneously,  early  in   the   year  1700,  the  Czar   and 

ii.  begin-    his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 

m«s  of     tories.     The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswiek,'  a  city  of  Hol- 

AOAiNsr      Stein,  friendly  to  Sweden  ;   the  king  of  Poland  invested 

sn-KOEs.     Riga .  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 

siege  to  Narva.'     Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  once,  Charles  place1) 

himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  againsl 

the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenhagen,* 

their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 

soon  after  to  sign   a  pence,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  all 

the  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 

conduct,  humbled  a  powerful   adversary  in  a  campaign  of  sis  weeks, 
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and  rendered  his  own  name,  at.  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  terror  of  the 
North,  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

5.  In  the  meantime  the  king  of  Peland,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Kiga,  being  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
lame  who  had  refused  the  Czar  remission  to  cuter  the  Citadel, 
availed  himself  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
Charles  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  confederates,  the  Russian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  tun  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  month  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
euly  twenty  thousand  men.  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  oftuk 
force,  driving  before  him  more  than  thirty  thousand  hl-ssiamb 
Russians  win)  had  been  sent  out,  to  impede  ii is  march. 
Scarcely  allowing  bis  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  Utile  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenehments  ;  in  three  hours  the  eamp 
was  forced  on  all  sides  :  eighteen  thousand  "Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  ;  aud 
on  the  next  day  thirty  thousand  \iho  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  their  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Bee.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost-  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  "When  the 
Czar,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  disheartened,  hut  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said  : — "  I  know  very 
well  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  sucli  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
magicians  and  sorcerers  ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  RuS' 
sian  bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  But  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pur 
sued  steadily  the  course  which  be  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  occupied  Inn  time  in  equipping  a  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out,  Ids  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Eusine  seas,  aud  in  introducing  an 
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nacrous  improvements  for  civili/in:;  his  barbarous  subjects.  Charles, 
on  the  contrary,  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  bin  own  country,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  to  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly- elected  sovereign, 
and  ally  of  Peter.  Augustus  of  Saxony. 

B.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next,  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Riga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  western  hank  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland'  and  Lithuania,  entered  War- 
.w!  without  opposition,   and  at  length,  in   July  1702, 
is  the  yeah  defeated  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  vast 

plain  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.1  A  second  victory 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultusk'  in  the  following  year  (May  1st,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  was  formally  deposed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  crown  was  soon  after  given  to  Stanislaus 
Leczinski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  (Sweden.  (January 
1704.)  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  have 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his 
ministers,  but  be  declared  that  be  felt  more  pleasure  in  bestowing 
thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  unfortunate  Augustus;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic;  Denmark,  restrained  by  the  lar.e  treaty,  was  prevented  from 
offering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans  ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  saecos.-doii,  was  afraid  of  offend- 
ing him  ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  tho 
Russians  In   check  towards  the  east  :   so  that  the  whole  region  from 

is™  i.iilm.inin.p.m) 

2.  Wvrtnm,  tlio  capita!  of  Mnl,  is  o:>  the  wcjt  Dnult  of  '.lit;  Vis:,;!;,,  six  hundred  and  Bftj 
miles  southwest  from  Si.  I'eie.-slnirn,  a:nl  Ikree  ]r.in:i-ed  ::;ji.l  ikiry-lli.-i'i!  miles  cast  from  lleihn 
the  Prussian  capital.  Popifkiliim,  :i!ju  it  oni'  hundred  aad  t'm-lv  Ikousaod.  Iti  1703,  In  the  Uilrd 
partition  of  Poland,  Wiir.'iv.  w;i.*  .-lasymid  to  Pi\i«i:i:  in  1801)  i!  was  tiiink;  llie  capital  of  Ins 
grand-duchy  of  Poland;  ninUn  isir.  n.  became  the  cpaai  of  aw  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  tta&i 

Warsaw  was  Hie  principal  sc.l  fit"  iliu  ill-filled  Polish  ri'i'Oliilioii  of  IS;*!.  Sue  p.  527.  (jaip 
NO.XV1I0 

Warsaw,  and  two  handrail  nonti-fast  from  Vienna.  Pfevi.-.nsly  ;n  tin;  seventeenth  ccnllli) 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  .':'  il-o  kin  r- 1 :>i--i  n"  Poln'id.  M--  ..I"  loo  L'olish  kilt!;',  ami  ni:ji> 
[■liter  iiinilrlons  men,  have  i.e-in  I :  -.  i  !-:■_--■.  L  hi  I  Lit'  Ciilhe:!r.d  t'l'  I  ra.MW.  Anioni;  olher.s  il  eoiHain? 
tlietorobsorCasimir  toe  Ureal,  of  John  Sobieski  Hie  deliverer  or  Poland,  and  of  the  "lost  of 
*e  Poles,"  Kosciusko  and  PoiiNu.owsfci.  AbouLti  mile  west  of  the  eily  is  an  artificial  mouiio 
If  earth,  one  hundred  ami  lil'li  feel  in  iiciii'.il,  oriwuil  to  die  memory  of  liose-iuslto.     (.Ifiyi  No, 

xvu.) 

4.  Pultusk  la  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  llie  irctVem  bank  of  asms]]  tributary  of  tni 
ViKuls.    IMnpNoX.\ll.) 
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the  German  Ocean  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthcnes,'  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  was  held  in  awe  by  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror.  All  Europe  was  filed  with  asionishment  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  whiuli  he  had  deposed  the  king  of  Poland;  while  in  the 
meantime  Charles  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  future  conquests  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  conquest  of  Russia  :  the  pope  of  Rome  was  nest  to  feel  Ma 
vengeance,  for  having  dared  to  oppose  i.lie  concession  of  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  behalf  Charles  had  inter 
eslod  himself;  and  the  youthful  hero  had  even  despatched  officers 
privately  into  Egypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex- 
amino  into  the  resources,  of  those  countries, 

10,  The  Czar,  in  the  meantime,  had  not.  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  By  keeping  largo  bodies  of 
his  troops  actively  engaged  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  over  when:  he  gained 
several  little  advantages;  and  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
banks  of  the  Neva,"  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St, 
Petersburg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish 
generals.  During  the  year  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria  ;' 
the  next  year  he  eulcrcd  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men; 
but  the  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
again  towards  the  Russian  territories, 

U.  In   the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward. 
with  the  avowed  object  of  (he  conquest  of  Russia,  driving 
the  Russians  back   to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,     'phaklus 
then  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and  Poland.    The         1Nro 
Czar,'  seeing  his  own    dominions   threatened   with   war, 
which  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  at  Moscow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  check  the  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

1.  n.-iri'sd.-n.-.i,  sro  Dnieper,  p.  XII: 

2.  The  jVeoa  Is  Hie  alri^u  by  uli^h  l.:,'.La  T.;:^mu  di^inr.--'-'  Pa  virpVis  waters  Into  the  Cult 
of  Finland.    SI.  I'el-rahi.inj  U  linitl  :ii.  ii«  culnnt-.r  inw  ll,e  Gulf. 
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and  desolating  the  country;  and  Charles,  after  crossing  the  Dnieper, 
and  penetrating  almost,  to  Stnolensko,'  found  it  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue his  march  it)  the  direction  of  the  Russian  capital.  (1708.)  Ilia 
army,  exposed  to  Iho  risk  of  famine,  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away:  yet,  instead  of  falling  hack  upon 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  reflation  of  passing  into  the 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  a  Polo  by  birth, 
aod  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Czar,  his  master. 

12.  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  incredible  and  unpar 
allelad  hardships,  brought  Uie  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,1  where 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  now  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  stream  against  a  Russian  army.  The  Czar,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  treason  of  Mazeppa,  had  disconcerted  his  schemes  by 
the  punishment  of  his  associates  ;  and  (lie  unfortunate  chief  appeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prince 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Charles  soon  after  learned  of  a  still 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  large  convoy 
end  reenforce  incut  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1703-9)  (lie  small  Swedish  ar.my.  now  reduced  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Yet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  liu  behold  two  thousand  of  thorn  drop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger  ;  nor  had  he  relinquished 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa/  in  the  hope  of  seiz- 
ing tho  magazines  of  the,  Czar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  hear' 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  but  while 
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he  was  pressing  tlie  siege  wit.];  greit  vigoi-,  on  the  15th  of  Juno  tho 
Czar  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  army  seventy 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  gf  ^^^ 
Swedes,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  strong  roe nfor cement 
into  tho  place.  When  Claries  discovered  the  manoeuvre  tiy  which 
this  had  been  effected,  lie  could  not  forbear  saying,  ■'  I  see  well  that 
we  have  taught  the  Muscovites  the  art  of  war  "  On  tho  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armies,  tho 
Czar  commanding  his  (roops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  ho  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  tho  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  iho 
Swedes  broke  tho  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  infantry  acted 
with  great  steadiness,  and  restored  tho  honor  of  the  day.  Tlie  Czar 
received  a  musket,  ball  through  his  bat  :  Ids  favorite  general.  Menzi 
lioff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and  tho  litter  in  which 
Charles  was  carried  was  shattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  could  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  after  a  dread 
ful  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irrctrievabb 
ruined.  Charles  escaped  with  about  tlnee  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Turkish  town  of  Bender,1  abandoning  all  Iks  treasures  to  his  rival, 
including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.1 

15.   Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden    lost   the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful   warfare.     Nearly 
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all  Europe  fell  the  effects  of  the  tattle  of  Pultowa :  ths  Saxons 
called  for  reveuge  on  a  prince  who  had  pillaged  and  plundered  their 
country  :  Augustus  returned  to  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army, 
while  Stanislaus,  blowing  it  was  vain  lo  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shed 
blood  in  a  useless  struggle  :  Denmark,  Iln.-sia,  and  Poland,  entered 
into  a,  league  against  Sweden,  and  hut  for  tho  interference  of  the  Gor- 
man emperor  and  the  maritime  power.1!,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would 
have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

[fj.  Although  Charles  was  now  an  exile  from  Lis  country,  relying, 
for  hissupport,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Turkish  >su!f  an, yet  he  still  en 
ter taincd  the  romantic  project  of  dethroning  (he  Cza.r,  and  marching 
back  :■.)  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,   lie  endeavored  toraivo 

tbo  Turks  against  his  enemies ;   and  his  prospects  grew 
tubes        bright   or  dark  according   as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 

Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  bis  intrigues,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  vizier  promised  to  conduct  Imn  to 
Moscow  at  the  bead  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  :  war  was  doehirod 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  I  lie  two  nations  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  tbo  Pruth.'  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Russian  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  force,  lost,  in  four  days' 
fighting,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  resolute  sa- 
gacity of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  accompanied  her  husband 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Turkish 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate  that  bad  be- 
fallen his  antagonist,  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  hi  Turkey  until 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  ho  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia,  dicing  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
ordered  to  depart,  be  still  resolved  to  remain  ;  and  arming  his  secre- 
taries, valets,  cooks,  and  groom-,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  be  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  bis  attendants 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  careful  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  bis  stay;  but  when  be  learned  that  the 

ate   intended    to   create   a  regent   in    his   absence,    and 
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make  peace  with  Denmark  and  Russia.  Ms  indignation  at  such  pro 

ceedings  irebured  hint  to  return  home.     He  was  honorably 

escorted  to  the  Turkish  frontiers  ;   but  although   orders  *'" 

had  been  given  that  he  should  bo  treated  in  the  Austrian 

and  German  dominions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 

disguise  of  a  courier,  ami  toward  the  close  of  November  1714  reached 

Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  n  truly 
deplorable  condition. — surrounded  liv  eromics — without  money,  trade, 
or  credit — her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ofher  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
fortresses  of  Denmark  and  Poland.  Yci.  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
that  ;>eacc  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
orders  tor  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.  During 
the  year  5715,  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the  ^^i™ 
Baltic,  and  threator.cd  Stockholm  ;'  ami  Stralsund, 
though  defended  by  Charles  with  bin  accustomed  bravery,  was  com 
pellod  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  On  the  night  be 
fore  the  surrender  Charles  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  His  attention  was  nest  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  favorite  niiiusiei-,  Baron  fiortz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russia  in  .st.rief  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.  Tlic  plot,  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
combined  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Czar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  a.nd  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
arrangements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abor- 
tive a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
political  combustion.  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  avid  laid  siege  to  ,JC™E,!j?L 
PredcL'icksIml!  ;"   but.  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works 

1  S^cUkr.lta,  til?  c;.!i:.':il  d".y,  .'il"..i  iiliri.iiml  <•■:':  :1  r ,.  ..-.'/.i :  1 1  Clii],.',il>:rl  ..T.S^L'lli-lk  is  b't'll:  |)rftt!v 
mi  a  iiurn'ji'r  of  i^ioi'la  iii'l  ji;ir.l>  'mi  1  !■•.:  nu;iri  limit,  a:  lin,  :.i iili  inn  ■''  1!:i.'  l.ahi?  Mu-lar  ivilu 
the  Baltic,  four  hnnrircd  nad  inriy  [n',!i!H  a  1UU;  soma  i)f  wi'.'l  from  SI.  Petersburg.  II  wai 
founded  in  the  l]iir-.i''-ial]  i:.:n'Liry.  bin  ivum  .i""  rL- ■.- ■  ■  lt i .'.■.■.;  :.-  :l.i-  .•  |.l:-.:.  :'.ii  Uic  ^ovc]Hwn".li| 
]>v(-yitiii»]y  Hi  wlmm  ir],sil:i  hiui  l)«m  :l:e  si!:il  of"  [■!■:.■  cuart.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

S.  Frederizkskalt  is  I-  mnrii.imo  Iran  1,1'  Niirwuy,  iiiiiir  Ihu  ui.rllM'rvJ  angle  of  thcSkagger 
ratk,  nay-seveu  ruilua  souli-tv.*:  dom  L'Lrtsiiutia,    ri,c  i-.Mvi,  sjirtimls  ir.-uu-jlarlj  around  i  per1 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  do  was  struck 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.     (Doc.  1718.) 

19.  Tlie  dentil  of  diaries  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  affairs 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king's  sister  was  declared  queen  by  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  last  reign  had 
tauglit  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  they  compelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  sin;  would  never  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  The  project  of  a  union  with  Russia  wan 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  now  government  united  its  force*  to  those 
of  England  against  the  Oar.  For  a  while  the  Hussion  fleet  dcsolat 
ed  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  between 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.1  Husaia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  IJaltie,  and  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.   Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  (lie  time  of  his  death,  was  little  more 
than   thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  wliieh  had  been 

XI'  ms  spent  amid  the  turmoil  of  arms,  or  wasted  in  foreign 
exile.  War  was  Lis  ruling  passion;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  conquests  .seemed  r.o  be  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  their 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do 
minions.  After  ail  bis  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him  ;  for  all  the  acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  "  He  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
than  n  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  '■  and  more  worthy  to  bo  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific;  and  happy  government.  Is  preferable  to  so  much  glory."* 

|y^idic.il;ir  rock  fi'iir  lvni'ln  :■  I'..;:  In  liO^it.  on  wl'iu'i  :.j  :lin  ^r'.:i;r  r.^Lraas  of  FrcJcrickslPia, 
ill  Hip  jicge  nf  which  Charles  XII.  was  killed. 
It  was  dmiljliiil  (or  iinliils  iv>k;i  !](■!■  Lin:  i;in!;  inc:  lvs  (lm:li  liya  l.all  IVnm  llic  fori  raw,  or  torn 

Infilling  I"  do  Willi  the  iriiil.lcr.  Dr.  Julnison  litis  nviiiii;il  kirn-scll  "I"  tin!  suspicion  In  liis  ait 
mirallledcseripliiiiKifllificlmriUlliirofilK.'Sweiliali  warrior.  Tin:  li:i=,  chillies,  bmT-beU,  Iwotl, 
tec,  which  Charles  wore  "lira  In;  wna  shoi,  arc  .v.ill  preserved  in  lli.j  ur«,'iifli  o  I"  Stockholm. 

1.  JVys!o((  la  a  imviior  riniiml,  on  :iis  cusi-.™  cma  of  iko  liuliio,  cue  hundred  and  M) 
miles  norUi-easl  from  Slock  holm. 

a.  The  10 1 lo wins  ia  fir.  .lukusra'a  drKcriplion  (if  l;i.:  rii.-.rar.tor  of  Charles  XIL 
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21.  Tlie  Czar  Potcr,  or,  as  ho  is  usually  called  in  history,  Pete* 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  tlio  death  of   m.  death 
his  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of  oHA*^M 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and     OF  eETaa 
prosperity  of  his  country  ;  and  while  Charles  left  behind   thecbeat. 
hira  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  tin 
founder  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  carl} 
saw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  ho  adopt 
ed  for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great 
Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  lie  civilized  his  sub 
jects,  he  himself  remained  a  barbarian  ;  for  the  sternness,  or  rathei 
the  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  aire  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est connexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself." 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity  ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
cultivated genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.      It  is  a  high 
and  just  julogium  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  wore  hil 
own,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country." 


[JiiC!HLi!i!i-i-i'i]  lurJ  i>l'  p! unsure  and  of  pain; 
Nil  joys  in  Mm  ]>;:■«: lie  sccptrea  yield, 
Wnr  souinls  H»  lrinri[i.  he  rushes  10  the  field  I 
llcholil  siirripiiniiisl  klnus  Uieir  jiowcrs  combine, 
Alnlnacrapi'.nlale.nnii  rail!  resign; 

'Think  liolhmg-jaineil.'  lie  trio  '  till  nought  nil) 
On  Moscow'*  Willi',  Till  Gu'liic  siamlarda  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  bOBeuih  the  polar  «ky.' 
The  march  In-;"-'  in  military  slate, 

Anil  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 

And  winter  barricades  the  realms  cf  Crosi : 

He  coracs  ;  nor  waiil,  nor  colli.  Lis  course  delay; 

Tlie  vanquished  hem  leaves  his  broken  hands. 
Ami  shows  liia  miseries  In  distant  lands; 
Ccmli.-miifil  a  needy  supplicant  m  wait 
While  ladles  interpose,  and  slaves  dobatn. 
llul  did  no:  chains  at  lc:i!ftl>  her  error  mend! 
Iliil  no  inliveileil  empire  marl;  liis  i.-ndi 
Dill  rival  tuoinirclis  trite  llic  fatal  wound  J 
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III.  Spanish  Wans,  and  Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — 
I.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  closed  the  warof  the  Spanish 
succession,  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and  west- 
''aSSur"  ern  EurflPe,  D7  denning  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
belligerents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
ance of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  in- 
triguing efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland)  in  1717,  to 
nnite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliit nco  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty;  but,  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  < middy  reduced  the  inland  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  act?  of  aggression  ronsed  the  resentment 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  wai  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  -British  squadron,  under  admiral 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austria)!  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  waT 

between  England   and   Spain,  growing  out   of  the   com- 
between*    mercia!  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.      For 
enoi.and     along  time  Spain,  claiming  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  seas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  winch  had 
been   confirmed   by  successive  treaties,   had   distressed   and   insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under   the 
rretcxt  of  the  right  nf  search  fur  contraband   goods;   while  Britain 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged   a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to   Spain.     War  was  first   declared 
by  England  :  the  vessels  of  each   nation   in    the   ports  of  the   other 
were  confiscated  ;   and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  possess- 
ions, while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  borne  trade  of  England, 

3.  While  this  war  continued  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'' 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im 
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pirtance,  the  petty  cO'tRicis  on  the  Aim-man  seas.      Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  famous  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of 
Spain,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1740  ;   and  as  he  had  no  male 
issue  be  loft  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  o"™r  wab 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn      of  the 
ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,1  which   had  B„^,^*.^ 
been  confirmed  by  all  the  leading  States  of  F.uropc.   This 
sanction,  however,  did  not,  secure  his  daughter,  after  his  death,  from 
the   attacks   of  a   host  of  enemies,  who   hoped   to   make  good  their 
pretensions,  by  force  of  arms,  to  different  portion.-)  of  her  estates. 

4  The  elector  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  the 
hereditary  Austrian  provinces:  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Augus'us  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  claims  by  virtue  of  a 
preceding  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony  :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  appropriate  to  herself  some  of  the  Ita.liaii  principalities,  and  vir- 
tually laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  while  Frederick 
II,,  the  young  kin::  of  Prussia,  marched; suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  tooli 
possession  of  that  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of 
Austria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire;  while  England 
offered  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  tlio  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

5.   The  plan  of  the  coalition  against  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the   elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the   electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  to   the   sovereignty  of  ail   the  German    States;     coalition 
and   accordingly,   in    the   summer  of   1741,  two   French      against 
armies  crossed  the  Rhino,  and   being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  seized  Prague,  made  several  other  important  conquests, 
threatened   Vienna,  and  compelled   Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from   her 
capital.      In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,'  in  Frebruary'174:i,  the  impe- 
rial crown,  through   the   influence  oi'  Franco  and  Prussia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albert.      In   the  meantime   Marin    Theresa,   crushed  in 
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everything  but  energy  of  spirit  by  the  vast  array  against  her.  pre- 
sented herself,  with  her  infant  son,  in  the  diet  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  and  having  first  sworn  to  protect  their  independence,  do 
manded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered 
more  persuasive.  The  swords  of  the  Hungarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  "  Wo  will  die  for  our  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !"  On  the  very  day  that  Uharles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,'  his  own  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian general  ;  and  while  Bavaria  w.is  plundered,  the  new  emperec 
was  compelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.     In 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
of  nT->-3     Austria;   and  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  purchase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia, 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  successful 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  kinds  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a, 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean;  and  in  174IJ  (ioorge  1  I.  of  Hiighuul,  advancing  into 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettm- 
gen,1  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Ithine.     (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia,  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  thia 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  I  be  side  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ills  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia 
acknowledged,  in  bis  own  memoirs,  (hat.  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  lie  did  himself:  and  that  the  conduct 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  the  war  ;   but  the 
national  animosity  between  Knghind  and  France  prevent 
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ed  the  restoration  of  peace.  During  the  same  year,  the  celebrated 
French  general,  marshal  Saxe,  obtained  the  victory  of  Fontenoy1  over 
the  Austi-ians,  and  their  Du  fih  and  English  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Dutch  Flanders  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Silesia  and  Huxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si 
lesia.  In  the  meantime  the  German  States  bad  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria,  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederick. 

8.   In   Italy  the   combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,   and   Naples, 
obtained   important  advantages   over  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and    Piedmont.'     During  the   same  year,  while   the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with   the  French  in   the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.     The  loss  of  thy  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy seemed   to   present  to   Charles   Edward,  grandson      610S  0K 
of  James  II.,  commonly  called  the   Young  Pretender,     *™':A!,'D' 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attempting   the   rent  oral  ion  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England.     Deing  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with   a   supply  of  money  and   arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the   Highland  clans,  on  the   16th  of  September   he  was 
enabled  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,3  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pans.'     In  November  he  entered 

1.  fining  is  n  village  of  Reigium,  in  tile  province  ,.f  Nainanll.  (Yi.titi),  forty-three  miles 
south-weal  Item  linifficl-i.  Tin-  liiilliu  was  liniifht  A].ril  Will,  17J.1.  Vuiiaire's  accou.il  of  it,  in 
Ills  '«  Age.  of  Louis  XV.,"  iscxiremciy  iiilerms'jus.    |JIifNo.XV.) 

toflhe  moimluiii,".!  i  lie  ]irincij>al  [.■mvince  oflhe  Sardinian 


le.  west.    Capital,  Turin. 


il  rkige,  which  i*  ienuitiaH'd  liy  n  [.i-eoi|iiiiins  risk  iinir  hundred  and  Ihirly- 
i  tiw  level  of  the  sea,  is  l.lie  Mlt ;  wl  a  mile  dislarjt,  ul  (he  easicrn  eilnmlly  of 
Tepalacoof  liolyrtml,  imf  Siiiiidrcrt  ami  (i^il.  li?<i'.  al>.<ve  Ihe  same  level.     The  pa 


le  ul. lie/ ni1  llulj  mod..     10di„lr.ii-li  in  highly 

(ma.    i.W.y,  No.  XVI.) 

:  land,  on  Uie  si'iilh  shore  of  Lim  1'rilli  or  For  111 


ol  sea-water.    (JtfopHi 
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England,  ant!  adrauced  to  within  a  lianured  miles  of  London,  but 
was  then  compelled  to  retreat  Intn  Senthuid,  where,  after  having  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  utterly  ruined  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Cullodcn.1  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  English,  the  surrounding  country  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. After  a  variety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  France  m 
safety;  but  numbers  of  bis  n:;f-oi-ti.:'.;ato  adherents  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  by  miliiary  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations, 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Louia- 

burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,"  was  captured  by 
i'n  AMMituii  t'10  ^',>''t's'1  afl1'  tlieir  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  Englisa,  and  roused  Prance  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  seat  out  to  America  ii 
1746  ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  )>y  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  that  nothing  was  accomplished  by  it 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 

with  various  success  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  on 

one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrlans,  on  the 
(ther.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  ill  oil- lust-  ship;  but  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  wore  fought,  as  the  Knglish  navy  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  scats  of  the  war.      The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 

and  the  Austriaus  and  their  allies  from  the  latter. 
op  Atx-i.A-  Franco  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
chapeu*,    j,er  1743   the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was   concluded 

between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  i  es!  itutiou 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers without  ransom.      The  treaty  loft  unsettled  the  conflicting  claims 


luminal  :n<l  IDrui  milt's  lior.li-wi-at  fivm  I'lilinlj-.iru-h.  Tim  liallU-  r,f  Ciilloilem  ftnujtil  Ajiril 
.Ttli,  17111,  Lcrtnliialed  tim  attempts  i>:  ilio  ijiiuifl  family  in  recover  iho  lliroue  of  England, 
Map  So.  SV1.J 

2,  IJio  island  of  Cn/ie  r,rr:.„;  called  by  [he  Frencii  /s'e  Hvyatr,  ii  on  Ihe  simth-eaalcrn 
lorclol  of  thu  liiilf  of  Si.  Lawrence.  t.«uitl,ar«,  once  called  I  lie  *li;:.:>riiliar  of  America,"  mas 
.  stningly-rortiticil  town,  hiivins  iiiic  of  tin:  lirat  tarlmrs  in  the  world.  Aflor  its  capture  by 
reneral  VVi>lfe  In  1*5?,  (we  p.  430,1  its  wall'  were  ilemnSisUt.l.mid  Hie  imiir.rinls  ofila  buildings 


i,i[i:.-i;al   ly.nl  V:.:!-,  cn;i  l.u 
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of  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas; 
but  France  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  Eziglish 
throne,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor.  England  obtained  anv  recompense  for  the  enormous  ex> 
penditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which  the  war  occasioned ;  hut  in 
one  aspect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  mity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
of  power  in  continental  Europe. 

IV.  The  Seven  Yeaks'  War  :— 1756-63."— 1.  The  treaty  ol 
Aix-la-Chapellc  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  sua-     1  El0Hi 
pension  of  arras,      A   period    of  eight  years  of  nominal     years  or 
peace  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      ™fl* 
States  of  Europe,  [.he  desired  feeling  of  united  firmness  and  security  ■ 
but  all  seemed   unsettled,  and   in  dread  of  new  commotions.      Twi 
causes,  of  a,  nature  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involve  all    u   „A0B1_ 
Christendom   in   a  general  war.      The  iirst  was  the   long  or  akothkh 
Standing  colonial  rivalry  between   France  and  England;        WA"' 
and  the  second,  the   ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  P 
the  jealousy  with  witch  the  eouri  of  Austria  regarded  the  i 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  difficulties 
arose  between  France  and  Eng'a.nd  respecting  their  colonial  possess- 
ions in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  arid  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  hi  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nation*. 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  one  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  Mississippi  ;  while  the  in- 
tervening territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
limits  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  tho  two  nations  had 
been  left  undeimed  at  the  treaty  of  AI.vla.-C Imp cllc,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  tho  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
controversies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  l-'rcneli  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  tor 

In  tTH  »o  forma!  rice  uruilusiDf  wl;r  ™;is  minis  by  sjLlLkt  1'rsncii  ur  liijjjlaiiil  until  it-)  breaking 
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ritory  as  a  part  of  New  Prmiswiek  ;  ivhiLe,  by  extending  a  frostier 
line   of  posts  along  the   Ohio  river,   they  aimed  at   confining   the 

British  colonics  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  cutting 
ning  at  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  1754  the 
hostilities   English    Colonial    authorities    began    hostilities   on    the 

Ohio,  without  waiting  for  tho  formality  of  a  deelavat.bn 
of  war  :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Mouekion  ;  bat  the  English 
general,  Braddook,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Da  Qucacie,  on  the 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  (lie  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
oigton,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmity 
between  France  and  England  ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  in- 
terest and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  ihe  foregoing  was  found  in  the 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  was 
still  dissatisfied  with  tho  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  see  that  a  third  struggle  with  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between   the  different  States  of  Europe.      Prussia  was 

lv  thus   separated  from  her  old   ally  France,  and    England 

European  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
alliance.  j|a(j  jjccii  c,hCII1;CH  |-'or  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
selves placed  in  ho  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  between 
them  became  indispensable  to  tho  safety  of  each.  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia;  the  empress  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederlcl;.  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Bussia,  Prance,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England  ;  and  the  latter, 
Ln  a  continental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effective  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia  ;  tb.fc 
jiartition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  tho  day,)  of  the  Prua 
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sian  monarchy  apptared  to  bo  already  numbered  ;  but  in  this  most 
unequal  contest  the  superiority  of  L'redcrick  as  a  general,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  enabled  Prussia  to  come  out  of  the  war  with 
increased  power  and  glory. 

ti.  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the  storm   that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  enemies,  who  were  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  campaign  of 
arming.       In    the   month    of  August.    1 7."iti,  he   entered   siiKmaiies, 
Simmy  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  and  cut  off  its  supplier,  defeated  an  army  of  Aus 
trians  that  advanced   to  the  relief  of  their  allies,   and  finally  com 
polled  the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oc(.  I7-3G,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Prussian  service.      Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  (he  conquest,  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  175G,  that  England 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al- 
though hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be- 
tween their  colonics.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English ; 
and  that  important  furiress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Dn  Qucsne,  but  not  a  single  ob' 
ject  of  the  campaign  was  cither  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  tho  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  lo  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  sucoeeded  in  deceivir  *  the  Aus- 
trians  as  to  his  real  Intentions,  began  the  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight,  thousand  men,  he  fought  and 
von  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  "of  Prague,  (Msy  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austriaus.  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
enced a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  force 
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of  marshal  Daun  at  Kolin,'  in  eonscijueeee  of  v.hich  the  Prussians 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Bohemia, 
The  Austrians  and  their  allies,  after  (his  unexpected  victory,  resumed 
operations  with  increased  activity  :  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east;  seventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomerania ;  and  two  powerful  French  armies 
crossed  the  Rhino  to  attack  the  English  and  Hanoverian  allies  of 
Prussia  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter,  being 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  disgracefu]  convention  by  which 
his  army  of  thirty- eight  thousand  men  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
acT.i  v  1 1  v, 

9.  The  loss  of  his  English  allies  at.  this  juncture  was  a  most  griev- 
ous blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  "While  ho  held  the  Austrian^  at 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  their  supplies, 
was  opened  to  the  French;  the  Russians  were  advancing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  were  near  the  gates  of  Berlin,5  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumined  the  troubled  path  of  Frederick 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  which  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  belter 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  battle  to  the  Austrians, 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  country. 

10.  Early  in  November,  "Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  twenty 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  forces  amount- 
ed to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  uiameuvrmg  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Ilossbaek,'  the  heights  around  which, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  their  allies,  antici- 
pating a  certain  victory,  determined  to  surround  bun,  and  thus,  by 
making  him  prisoner,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  advanced  by  fureed  marches,  with  sound  of  trumpet ; 

.:o  if  Frcdcrini;  would  have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand 
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against  them.  The  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  Frederick 
spent  m  reeonn  .dtering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  envel 
oping  hira  ;  bat  lie  kept  hi*  furecs  perfectly  i^uief.  until  the  afternoon 
without  allowing  a  single  gun  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
and  suddenly  concentrating  the  greater  pari,  of  his  troops  to  on  a 
point,  he  hurled  them,  column  after  column,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
rent upon  the  foe  Never  before  had  the  French  encountered  such 
rapidity  of  action  :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  could  even  form  into  line  ;  and  in  less  thai:  half  an  hour 
the  action  was  decided.  "It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete route  and  discomfiture,"  snys  Voltaire,  ■'  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  Tin:  defeats  of  Agincourt.  Crossy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  so  humiliating." 

11.  The  French  fled  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
never  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Germany 
while  many  only  paused  when  they  had  placed  (he  Rhine  between 
themselves  and  the  victors.  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  officers  of  every  rank,  including  eleven  generals, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Iho  kietr,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amounted  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
caused  the  wounded  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  lie  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  them  ho 
regretted  he  could  not  offer  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
"  but  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 

12.  The  victory  of  Rosskick  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
was  equally  important,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  infraction  of  the  convention  by  the  French 
general.  Still  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
for  during  the  absence  of  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defeated 
in  several  battles.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  was  met,  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,'  by  the  Austrian  foree  of  ninety  thousand  men 

1.  Tlie  Uitt  here  mentioned  is  o  small  town  of  Silesia,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Breaiau  lha 
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exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Rossback.  Hero  Frederick 
had  recourse  to  those  moans  by  which  lie  had  often  been  enabled  to 
double  hia  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  masking  the  movements  of  liis  tromis,  by  taking  possession  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  buttle,  and  causing  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  be  fell  suddenly  up-jn  their  left  and 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  The  con- 
sequent  disorder  was  communicated  to  (he  whole  Austrian  array,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederick  gained  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Austriaus  lust,  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss  was  less  than  five 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  superior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederick  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things  that  the  Austriana  bad  said  of  him  and  bis 
little  army,  ,c  I  pardon  tlicni  readily,"  said  he,  "  the  follies  they  may 
have  uttered,  in  eo  Moderation  of  those  they  have  just  committed." 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventful  of  all  those 
waged  hy  Frederick  :  but  although  be  had  been  forced  to  risk  bis 
fate  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,  bis 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object.  The  battles  of  Rossback 
and  Lissa  inspired  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Germany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  supporting  Frederick,  de- 
claring that  "  the  American  colonies  of  the  French  were  to  be  con- 
quered through  Germany." 

14.  The   campaign  of  1753  was   opened   by   Ferdinand,  duke  of 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  English  and 
Hanover  Lai.  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  (he  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia  :  then 
he  penetrated  to  Olmutz,1  in  Moravia,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  that 
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place.  Here  the  A.usiriaiis  complete!;;  surrounded  him  in  tlie  very 
heart  ol  tlieir  country,  bat  he  c  fleeted  si  re  treat  as  honorable  as  a 
victory,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shocking  ravages  In  (.lie  province  of  Bran 
donborg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  bead  of  thirty  Ihousnnd  men  Frederick  met  the  enemy, 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  !Mth  of  August,  near  the  small 
village  of  Zorndorf,1  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fought,  oontiuoing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  a:;d  (-lever,  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  lie]  >1  of  battle:  but  (ho  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  waa 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  cither  hilled,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun.  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  no!  yet.  acquainted  with  ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred- 
crick  himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words  : — "You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was  ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  beau  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  whig  of  Frederick's  troops  at  ITochkirchcu,*  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  discipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick  :  be  drove  the  Austiiaus  a  second  time  from 
Silesia;  and  then  compelled  Daun  10  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Lcipsic,  and  retreat.  Into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

10.   In  the  meantime  the  war  bad  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 


.    (.Map  So.  XVII.) 

j,  (formerly  in  Lunula,) 
isi  tram  Uuniieo   which 
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hetween  the  French  and  tbo  English.     In  India  the  French  were 

jm^iinillv  s.:.yoossful,  as  they  nnf  only  preserved  their  possess 
wrested  several  fortresses  from  their  rivals,  but  they  w 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  North 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  du  Queane  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  surrender  the  important  fortress  of  Loaisburg,  after  a  vig- 
orous siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  17f>9   etmmicuecd   under   favorable   auspices 

for  the  Prussians,  as  they  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  ISoheniia  :  hut  in  August  Frederick 
himself  suffered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,1  than 
any  ho  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  thou, 
sand  men  he  attacked  ihe  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-sis  thousand,  defended  by  slrorg  i.iitrenolnneiits,  hut  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand;  in  allusion  lo  which,  the  Russian  genera',  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said  :  '!  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At.  a  later  period  of  the 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  .fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus- 
trian, and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unbounded.  Yet,  after 
all  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  A.i.istnans  was  Dresden,  tor  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  i'riinswiek  against  the  French, 
during  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  Angus!  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  near  Minden,"  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which 

lone  prevented  the  French  ['rein  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  a.tid  in  the  colonies, 
the  results  of  the  year  175':!  wore  highly  favorable  to  the  English. 
The   French  fleets  were   destroyed  ;    the   English   gained   a  decided 

FninkB)H-^u-!he-Odcr,  anil  on  lha  eastern  bub  of  Ihe  river,  (ilii-five  mi  Its  aomli-ca&t  from 
Berlin.     The  baltle  l;«i£li'.  near  tiii»  :wn  \«  s>iij«:imcs  raawl  li.e  ba.'.le  of  Fmnkiort. 
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preponderance  In  India  ;  while  (he  conquest  of  Canada  was  achieved 
by  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  before  the 
walls  of  Quebec. 

19,  After  a  winter  spent  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 

(he  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  continuation 
of  misfortunes  to  Prussia,-— with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Austrlans. — with  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
erick had  met  with  almost  continual  reverses,  but,  still  undaunted 
and  undismayed,  his  trim  see?  i  dent  talents  never  whom;  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  lie  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  forces 
of  Russians  and  Austrian*,  to  the  (lumber  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  converted  what,  appeared  the  ecrlaiaiy  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories.  While  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  at 
Liegnitz1  and'almost  annihilated  it  before  lite  others  were  aware  that 
ho  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  ICth.)  In  November  he  at 
tacked  the  intrenched  camp  of  marshal  Daun  at  Torgou,3  having 
previously  declared,  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
tempt The  battle  was  perhaps  ('is  bloodiest  fnuirht  during  the  whole 
war,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  Irresistible,  and  the  result 
recovered  to  Frederick  ail  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrlans,  Hussions,  and  Swedes,  to  evaeuate  the  Prussian  dominions, 

20,  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  limns  ■■viol;  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  (ierinany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  but,  when  it.  is  considered  that  the 
Hostile  armies  numbered  nearly  I  wo  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21,  During  the  year  1700  Franco  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  I'ltnuly  (Jonipact,  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  console-red  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  was 
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to  mate  peace  without  consent  of  the  other.  Tbi=  was  an  unfortunate 
act  for  Spain,  whoso  colonies  of  Cuba'  ami  31aiiilln,*  with  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  The 
English  were  also  successful  against  the  French  ;  and  the  latter,  be 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  "ore  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  Hast  Indies,  while  Belleislc,3  on  the  very  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martmico,  Guada- 
Itmpo,*  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  conquests. 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted   even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  the  English  givornnient,  after 
*'  '6  '  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct.  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  even  if  It  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improver] 
the  aspect  of  Prussia])  affairs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederick 
for  the  growing  coUiiess  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  Impla^arile  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  most  sedulous  imitator  of  iho  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Tiussian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  v.n-.]<::-  die  Prussian  standards  :  Sweden 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia- and  S,..xony, 

23.  In  November   1753   the  preliminary  artioies  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England.  France,  and  Spain, 
*»  i"68K    w''''c  Pfsshs  'aml  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  continue  the  war;  but  (hey  also  soon  agreed  ta 
m.  spend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
concluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to   England,  by  giving  the  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

mds,  anil  lite  mistress  oflho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  slil] 
in,  one  of  llie  Philippine  islands,  is  the  capital  of 
he  coasl  of  Britlany,  Ihirty  milea  south-weal  from 
llio  Windward  group  of  llie  West  Indies.    BolS 
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in  the  bay  of  Honduras,'  and  by  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
England,  they  were  so  much  less  advantageous  (ban  her  position 
might  hare  commanded,  thai  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  made  war  liko 
a  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb."  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire^ 
that  "by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  sis  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  con- 
quests  was  made;  hut  Frederick  still  he'd  tho  umcli  contested  Silesia, 
a  amfLll  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
jjllion  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  CHAttlOTKn 
moving  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  Trance,  and  Russia,  of 

and  confronting  all.  still  preserved,  through  an  unex- 
ampled scries  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Gnat.  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  manoeuvres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  the  weak  side  of  an  enemy.  "Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  tho  forlorn  game  of  Fred 
crick  against  united  Europe,  ilie  great  French  captain  fell, — the 
Prussian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Euhope.  The  American  Revolution.— 1.  The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  L  GKSERSh 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  e.uiWnf 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  "War  of  *L'aDFE- 
Jie  American  Revolution."  The  result  of  tho  "  Seven  Years'  War 
Fas  that  Prussia  and  Austria  became  the  principal  continental 
jowere ;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
t-oii  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained; 
and  Britain  although  abandoning  her  influence  in  tho  European 
system,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  with  Portugal  and  Hoi 
land  only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.  Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
L'l  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war  ;  he  gave  corn,  for  planting, 
It  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  frcin  other  countries,  remitted 
tho  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 
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reign  after  the  peace,  he  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufaei.ai'es,  no  less  ihau  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sum  he  had  saved,  by  his  simple  and  frugal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  iipitrt  .for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  meantime  Prance,  during  the  list  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Loi:is  XV.,  was  declining  hi  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  Imanees  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the 'land,  there 
was  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
Doth  inonarchs  wore  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  ati  un- 
accountable decay;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774,  it  was 
his  youthful  grandson,  already  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  As  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  arid  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous erowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  power  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
first  act  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  God  !  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3,  While  the   power   and  greatness   of   France   were   declining, 

Russia  was   gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
enee    in  Eastern  Europe.      In  17 G 3  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  to  the  lattor.      During   this  war  Russia  had   taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wa!Iachia,[  which   she   was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining;   but   Austria  opposed   it,  lest   Russia   should  become  too 
powerful;   aud  as  the  latter  was  at  r.he  same  time  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  pairioi.s  under  Ihe  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranquillity  to  Poland,  it  was    thought   best  that 
she   should   retain  a  portion   of  the   Polish   territory  instead  of  the 
conquered  Turkish  provinces,      Bui:  even   this  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Ohristen- 
BEitMENT  of  dom  ;   and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
eolahd,      jr;a  musj.  iiavc  a  share  also  ;    and  thus  was  accomplished 
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the  iniquitous  measure  of  a  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  di- 
vision of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.     (1773.) 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel 
ing  of  animosity  existed  between  tins  two  great  parties  in 
England,— the  whigs  and  the  tories, — the  latter  of  whom    parties  is 
had  "been  taken   into  favor  and  rewarded  with  the  chief    ESRT~,Nn- 
offices  of  government   soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  iiational  debt,  aud  ren- 
dered additional   tuxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
naturally  thinking   that   corj'jiicsi.s   and   riches   ought  to  go  hand  in 
band,  were  induced    to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive which  loaded   them   with   new  taxes   immediately  after  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  Jic  British  arms.      The  indiscre- 
tion of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  upon  certain  important  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture,  threw  the   kingdom   into   an   almost 
universal  ferment,  and  com  polled  I  he  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administration. 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  ly  Mr.  Grenviile,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
minister,  he  inherited  all  the  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who.  in  a,  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected.' to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  prlvi 
leges,  as  member  o:*  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  si.ib.swpicijt.ly  outlawed  ):■  the  Commons,  on  bis  fail 
ing  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  against  him  ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  the  agitation,  and  imbittered  the  feelings  of 
the  opposing  parties.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr,  Wiikes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  ofien  rejected  him, 

6.  The,  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this   time  the  chief 
object  of  the   administration,  in   1  7ti4    Mr.   Grcnville   in- 
troduced into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Amcri-  "'  AaEE?CAW 
Tan   colonics;   and  early  in  1075    the  "  Stamp  Act"  was 

mssed — an  act  ordering  that  all  legal  writings,  together  with  pam- 
phlets,  newspapers.   &c,   in   the   colonies,   should    be  executed  on 
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transports  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound;  then  contrary  winda 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twunty 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished  ;  a  storm  afterwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Lidios,  and  others  were  captured  by 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reaelmd  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
with  their  cargoes  iri-ently  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produced 
throughout  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  tho  Americans  to 
purchase  British  goods.  eomplea/d  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 
violent  altercations  bohvee:i  opposing  parlies,  seomed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against  tax- 
ation— the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidence  and  perseverance  of 
tho  ministers  and  Iho  crown — the  determined  opposition  of  the  colo- 
nies— the  changes  in  the  English  ministry,  and  t 
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twcen  opposing  parties  in  England — we  come  to  the  decisive  open- 
ing of  the  war  witli  the  British  American  colonies  by  the 
skirmish   at  Lexington,  on  the  i'Jth  of  April,  1775.      A  opthgwai 
revolutionary   war  of  seven   years'    duration  followed,     wlTfl  TUK 
on  the  American  soil, — a  war  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — of  the  few  in  numbers  ngainsl  the  many— -but  a  war  successful, 
in  its  results,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,      Fortunately  for  the  colouiea 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
American   portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we   proceed  io  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
r.- .- 1  r  i  11  [.'Volution. 

0    The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  Enghred,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 
ation  in  the  contest  which  she   had   unwisely  provoked   tkan  rem 
with  her  colonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  that  befel      T,0S9  °" 
her.      The   French   and   Spanish   courts,  from  the  first, 
gave   the   Americans   the   aid   of  their   sympathy,   and   opened  their 
ports  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  foi;i;d  there  ready  purchasers 
for  their  prizes;   and  although,  when  Enghir.d  complained  of  the  aid 
thus  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both   Franco  and   Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British   army  of  general  Burgoyno 
at   Saratoga,  hi  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 

aside  the  mask  with  which  .she  had  hitherto  endeavored  ''^^'^^ 
to  conceal  her  intentions;  and  in  the  month  of  March  fuaisce  and 
1778,  she  gave  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  ™KAB,!l11- 
eminent  that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
friendship,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  titates.  France  and 
England  now  ma.de  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them;  the  I'higli.sh  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England, 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

11.  Although  war  had    not  yet   been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by   Count   D'Estaing,   sailed   from   Toulon   for     between 
America;  and   soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  kuahce  and 
assembled  at  Brest,  with  the  avowed  object,  of  invading 

England       In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  lull  in  with  and  at- 
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tacked  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  two  of 
which  he  captured.  The  French  government  then  ordered  reprisal 
against  the  ship?  of  Ureal,  l.ritaiii,  and  the  .Enidi.-.:!  went  through  the 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  el  .shite  of  actual  war. 

12.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  were, 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England. 
In  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, and  easily  reduced,  the  t.meis.i  island  of  Dominica,'  where 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  cf  military  stores  ;  but  in  the  December 
following  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia3  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Brirrhigtoii.  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  D'Estai..;:. 

13.  While  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  American 
eoasts,  the  French  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
»lso  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondichorry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  besieged  in 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  Englishmen, 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globo  followed, 
and  during  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  another  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  of 
England.     Spain,  under  the  pretext  l_li.it  her  mediation,- — (which  she 

had  proposed   merely  as   the  fc'erurncr  of  a  rupture) — 
between     had  been   slighted    by  Enaland.  declared   war,  and  with 
Bi'Ai.i  *sd    the  cooperation   of   a   French  iloet  laid  siege   to   Gib- 
raltar, both   by  sea   and   land,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
that  important  fortress.      Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;    and  later  in  the  season 
the   French  conquered  the   English  islands   of   St.   Vincents8   and 

eat  Indies,  between  Mi.r..ii.q;ie  and 
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Granada'  iu  the  West  Indies;  but  the  count  D'Estaing  acting  in 
concert  with  an  American  ibreo,  was  repulsed  I:i  i.ho  siege  of  Savannah. 
15.  Early  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
despatched  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Spanish  sip\iadron  of  so  vol  ships  of  war  and  a 
number  of  transports ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Capo  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  sis  of  the  heaviest  yes- 
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cargoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  NEUTi,aLrli- 
at  this  time,  by  most  of  i!;o  European  powers,  who  united  against 
iu  forming  what  was  called  the  l;  Armed  Neutrality" 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, Catherine,  Empress  oi.'Eussia,  lo"k  the  had,  asserting,  in  her 
manifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power: — 1st,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligereoi  powers,  e.\eopt  to  ports  actually  blockaded  :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  eteopciug  only' warlike  stores, 
should  be  free  :  3d.  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention ;  and  4th — it  was  de> 
olared  that  such  ports  only  should  he  doeaiu'.I  blockaded,  before  which 
there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger 
many,  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  "armed  neutrality;" 
France  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  coiiseijuciiceis  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re 
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fusal,  induced  England  to  submit  to  this  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  constantly  pass- 
"mJw^™  ia%  betwoeD  the  English  and  the  Dutch  government,  the 
emglahd  former  accusing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 
ABD  England  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  vessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England.  A  partial  collision 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1 780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  despatched  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  "West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  that 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia,' 
a  free  port,  abounding  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  every  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  malting  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  nay  stipu- 
lations. The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Eustatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 
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of  May  a  large  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  tlic  island  of  To- 
bago,1 which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  June.     In  the  month 

of  Aigust  a  seven;  engagement  Look  [.luce  on  the  Dogger  Bank,* 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  .Dutch  S'.|i.iadrov!,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zoutman. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with.  difGculty 
r  ;gained  then  respective  coasts. 

'JO.  In  the  meantime!  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  during  a  period 
at  more  than  sis  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellious  Ameri- 
can colonies;  but  the  latter,  (raided  by  the  counsels  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  had  nobly  withstood  all  (lie  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  redue-e  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
compelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  soot  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
was  considered,  virtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  the  soldiers  of  tin:  garrison,  com  man  del  fcy  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  Fortress  with  the 
main  land.  During  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  ami  all  regarded  a-  much  longer  defence  impossible, 
suddenly,  on  tha  night  of  the  ;i7tli  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the:  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

21.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  fVees,  after  having  been  in  the  possessiem 
of  England  since  the  year  1708.  During  the  same  month  the  former 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 
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recaptured  by  the  French.  St,  Eustada  had  been  recaptured  in  the 
preceding  November.  Other  islands  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered 
to  the  French,  arid  the  loss  of  tJic  Bahamas'  soon  followed.  For  these 
losses,  however,  the  British  were  fully  compensated  by  an  important 
naval  victory  gained  by  Admival  Uodney  over  the  fleet  of  the  Count 
de  Grassc,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carribee 
islands.5  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
French  fleet  were  captured,  that  of  Count  de  Gvasse  among  the 
[lumber,  and  the  loss  of  the  French,  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in- 
cluding both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  tn  about  eleven  hundred. 

•22.  During  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a 
number  of  immense  [loating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  had  been  brought 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Besides 
these  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of  frigates, 
stoops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  wore  to  cover  and  support  the  attack. 
Eighty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed,  by  laud 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13t.h  of  September  the  floating 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at,  ten  o'clock  too1,;  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaches.  At  the  same  time  th< 
garrison  opeued  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  shot,  and 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermission.  About  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discover  :>d  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  i'.  was  plahly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle  ;    signals  of  distress  were  made  ;   and  boats 

1.  Tiie  Bnksuivx  ore  an  esli>iuivo  pi-unp  as  islands  ha,:'  oust  un j  H'nilb-eiist  from  Florida, 
They  have  been  esii:t!sl«l  ai  ;,;wut  siv  huiulriid  in  number,  mnM  of  them  note  clifls  and 
rocks,  only  fourteen  of  them  being  of  on;  considerable  size. 
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were  sent  to  take  the  men  from  the  burning  vessels,  but  they  mere 
interrupted  by  the  English  gun  boats,  which  now  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  baiteries  with  their  fire,  com- 
pleted the  confusion.  The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 

24.  At  the  awful  spectacle  of  several  bundtcd  of  their  fellow 
eo Id iers exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  tin;  Spaniards  ceased 
firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  characteristic  humanity,  rushed 
forward,  and  exerted  themselves  lu  the  uLinost  to  save  those  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About  four  hundred  Span, 
iards  were  thus  saved,—  -but  all  the  flouting  bakeries  were  consumed, 
and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fortes  were  left  incapable  of 
making  any  farther  efl'oetua!  attack,  ISoou  after,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieved with  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  squadron  .sent  from  Ungland,  when  the  farther  siege  of 
the  place-  was  abandoned. 

25.   The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was   the  last  act  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war   in  Europe.     In  the  East 
Indies  the  British  settlements  bad  been  engaged,  during     the  east 
several  years,  In  hostilities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      isnass, 
who  were  conducted  by  the  famous   Hydev  Ali,  and   his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  aod  laud  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land.    Ilyder  Ali,  from  the  rank  of  a  common  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,1  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.      His  territories,  of  which 
Seringapatani"  was  flic  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  English,  which 
lined  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pen  insula  ;   and   as  lie  saw  the  possess- 
ions of  the  Europeans  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  domains  of 
the  native  princes,  he  resolved   to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con 
federacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerful  northern  princes  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  and 


1.  JU}<7re,  a  town  of  Soulier 

a  Hindostan,  ttnd  capita 

1  oftho  Slate  of  the  sar 

hundred  miles  north  ol'  Ciipe  < 

Jomorin,  and  nine  mill 

i-lu'.i;  Oi' llysuri!,  i:oii!|:risi;i!4  a  t( 

tritory  of  about  thirty  ll 

lOllsahd  square  miles,  i 

surro-.mded  by  \]w.  terir.ory  of  I 

ho  Madras  jjic^dcuey  ; 

and  although  the  gov- 

17W  !<>  IJiJtl  My  Kim  v.a.  S.ne-r,iHl  by  llyilor  Ali  ;,nd  TijraooSalb, 

'i.  Hcriitgiqinlitm  is  a  d.i.i.iy.nl  li.iru  and  forlreH  nf  llunloalnn.  in  '.bo  State  of  Mysore,  two 
hundred  aad  Bay  mile!  smth.  of  Madra-.i.  It  »;ii  liesk.L'od  by  the  EulM  sh  on  three  differenl 
occasions:  Ihe  first  two  ^it-.a:^  '.oik  plain:  in  I7i>l  iuid  l"3-,  ninl  'lie  third  in  17fl»,  on  Hie  4!h  o( 
Mayof  which  year  it  was  stormed  by  lie  British  and  liiKir  ■.-.Y.-.v.s  on  which  occasion  Tippoo 

eminence  In  the  sub  I  ]"':,■:'  uf  S.;r:ii^:ipn'ani  is  Lie  iicnisoieinu  of  it ;  dor  Ali  ami  Tippoo  Sail). 
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having  introduce;!  the  Ki.ro;; ■.■an  discipline  among  his  numerous  troops, 
as  early  as  1767  he  began  the  war,  which  was  continued  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  but  with  little  permanent  success  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  when  the  French 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  wii.Ii  Increased  vigor, 

26.  Iu  the  year  1780  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  (he  English  forces  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  then],— Madras,  the 
capital,  alone  being  saved  from  falling  into  their  hands.  Iii  the 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reinforced,  and  Hyder  AH, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  defeated  in  three 
obstinate  battles:  but  these  successes  were  ...  L"rrupted  by  the  loss 
of  an  English  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which  was  entirely  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Sail)  in  the  year  1782. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Aii,  in  the  same  year,  Tippoo  Saib 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  France  and  England,  lie  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  concessions  that  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  (o  their  name  in  Asia.  But 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  rnudo.stnn.  In  1790  he  began  the  war 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1790,  by  the  storming  of  Seriugapatam,  his  capital,  and 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

28.  On  the  30th  of  November  178';.  preliminary  articles  of  peace 

were  signed  between  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  Skates, 
'oFnba"  W*UCQ  mere  to  De  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  should   be   concluded.      When 
the  session   of  parliament   opened,  on   the  5th  of  December,  consid- 
erable altercation   took  place  in  respect  to  (lie   terms  of  the  provis- 
ional treaty,  but  a   large   majority  was   found   to   be  m  favor  of  the 
jeace  thus  obtained.      The  independence  of  the  United  States  being 
now  recognised  by  England,  the  original  purpose  uf  France  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at.  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of 
svi  flrcxE-    Peacu>  preliminary  articles  were  .signed  by  Great  Britain, 
eai,  tun  at  y  France,  and  Spain,  on  the   20th  of  January,  1783.     By 
of  1788.     this  treaty  Franco  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  French 
Mtqtisitions   in   the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  Tobago, 
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whili  England  surrendered  to  Franco  the  important  station  of  St. 
Lucia.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Senegal  were  eedcd  to  France, — those  on  the  Gambia  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  East  Indies  France  recovered  all  the  places  she  had 
lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Spain  retained  Minorca  and  "West  Florida,  while  Eaai 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  m  return  for  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  that  Holland  came  to  a  preliminary  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspcnsiou  of  arms  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  powers  in  the  January  preceding. 

29.  Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  which  originated  in  her  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  American  colonics.  The  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
whicli  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  her  European 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  country  that  could  claim  any  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
and  these  were  obtained  by  a  strange  -union  of  opposing  motives  and 
principles  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  ar- 
bitrary despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors 
of  an  infant  republic,  and  bad  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  faith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  hiftruincnls  in  (be  hands  of  Providence, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  those  republican  virtues  that 
arc  destined  to  overthrow  every  svslcm  of  political  oppression  through- 
out the  world. 

VI.  Trre  Fr.ENcif  E-Evot.nTiorf.—l.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
had  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  colonies, 
and  which  the  princes  of  continent!  Europe  had  en- 
couraged and  fostered,  through  jr-alousv  of  the  power  of  bemockatio 
England,  to  the  final  result,  of  American  Independence,  srimx. 
Was  destined  to  exert  a  nine!)  wider  influence  (.ban  the  royal  allies  of 
the  infant  Republic  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Borne  hack  to  France  by 
those  of  her  chivalrous  sons  who,  in  aiding  an  oppressed  people,  had 
imbibed  their  principles,  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  in  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten: 
frame-work  of  French  society,  and  eontnbuled  greatly  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  tremendous  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  French  people  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  extreme 
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indigence  and  suffering,  by  (lie  luxuries  of  a  dissolute  and  despotin 
court,  daring  a  long  period  of  misrule,  in  which  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  trade,  comment,  and  mamifiHjti.irc.-ii,  existed  but  in  an 
infant  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobility  bad  been,  for  a  long 
period,  losing  their  power  and  tlioir  wealth,  by  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middling  classes  ;  and  the  clergy  had  lost  much  of  their  influ- 
ence by  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  not  only 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  but  was 
strongly  tinctured  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  nf  twenty  years, 

was  poorly  calculated  to  administer  the  government  at  a 
"'  critical   period,  when   resolute   and    energetic   measures 

were  requisite. :-  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
loved  the  welfare  of  his  .subjects  ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  educa- 
tion which  lie  had  received  had  made  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  lea  ruing— even  of 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  irresolution,  ivcre  the  fatal  defects  in  the  king's 
character. 

4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  Hisoivlercd  stale  ef  the  French  finances, 
m  jjj,^,.  ana"  the  decline  of  public  credit,  was  the  first  difficulty 
cial  diffi-   which  Louis  had  to  encounter ;   nor  di.J   lie  surmount  it 

cultibs.  Tjjjf.ii  |i,.  found  himself  involved  in  the  vortes  of  a  Revo- 
ution.  Minister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.  Turgot  would  have 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  exclusive  privilege;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  main- 
taining all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  their 
part;  and  the  able  minis! or  fell  before  their  combined  opposition. 
Turgot  was  succeeded  by  Neekar,  a  native  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
financier,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker;  but  his 
projects  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
the::1  opjiosliio'i  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  also. 

5.  The  brilliant,  vain,  and  plausible  Calonne,  the  next  minister  of 
finance,  promulgated  the  theory  that,  profusion  forms  the  wealth  of 
a  State;  a  parados  that  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers. 
His  system  was  to  encourage  bdusi.ry  by  expenditure,  and  to  stifle 
discontent  by  prodigality:  he  liquidated  old  debts  by  contracting 
new  ones, — paid  cx.orbita.rit,   pensions,  and   gave  splendid   entertaiu- 
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mcnis;  and  while  the  credit  of  the  minister  lasted,  his  resources 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Calonne  continued  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  until  the  credit  of  the  gov 
ernment  was  utterly  exhausted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annua, 
deficit  of  the  revenue,  below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars !  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  aa 
well  as  the  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanction  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables,— the  chiefs 
of  the  privileged  orders. — was  called  ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  assented  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 

6.  Brionne,  who  succeeded  Oahmne,  becoming  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  parliament,  which  was  anxious  to  maintain   the 
immunities  of  (ho  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to       stmss- 
abtain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government,  was     "enkrat,. 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  convocation  of  the  States- General,  a 
great  National  Legislature,  composed  of  representatives  chosen  from 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the   clergy,  and  ibe  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

7.  "When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds;  much  distress 
was  occasioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared  ;  but  the  removal  of 
ISrlenne,  and  the  restoration  of  Ncekar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
while  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  follow  tho 
meeting  of  tho  States-General. — the  remedy  lhat  was  now  universally 
called  for.  The  court  had  ;lI  first  dreaded  the  convocation  of  the 
States -General,  but  iinding  itseU'  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  who  assumed  ail  legal  and  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
Against  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as  they  Lad  done,  in  former  times, 
igainst  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  convened,  a  universal  ferment  seized  the  public  mind.  Social 
reforms,  extending  to  a  complete  reorganization  of  society,  became 
the  order  of  the  day;  political  pamphlet*  inundated  tho  country; 
politics  were  discussed  in  every  society  ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theories;  and,  in  the  ardor  with  which  they  were  combated  and  de- 
fended, were  already  to  bo  seen  the  seed.s  o'  those  dissensions  which 
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afterwards  deluged  (lie  country  with  Hood.  There  was  abundanco 
of  evil  to  ho  complained  of,  and  it  was  evident  that  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  the  marked  division  of  classes,  must  be  broker,  down.  The 
clergy  held  one-third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an/ 
other  third;  yet  the  romainiug  third  was  bardened  with  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  This  was  more  than  cor. Id  be  borne  ;  yet  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  obstinately  refused  the  sur- 
render  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  America  as  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  up  the  entire  frame-work  of 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  was  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  Stales-General  was  called,  a 
measure  that  was,  in  it-elf,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtually  gave  back  the 
powurs  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate— tho  Com- 
mons, comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  I  bat  its  represent- 
atives should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Publie  opinion  nailed  for  the  concession,  and  obtained  it.  The 
result  of  the  elections  eon  formed  to  (be  sentiments  of  the  three  classes 
in  the  kingdom  :  tho  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order  ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
who  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former;  while 
the  commons,  or  Third  Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  represent- 
atives, firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  the  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  should 
vote;  the  clergy  and  nobiiity  insisting  that  there  should  be  three 
h  possessing  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  while  the 
s  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  asse!  ibly. 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  commons  managed  with 
great  taet  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  fo.  tho 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  after  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "National  Assembly,'" 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives,  of  ninety-six  hundredths, 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nobees,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  boldness  o£  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  support  their  rights  ;  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  publie  mind  was 
against  them,  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  ths  ehrgy  and  tho  no- 
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bility,  constrained  by  an  order  of  the  sovereign  himself,  tooi  then 
Beats  in  the  ball  (if  the  As=Kt;;nt>ly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  majority,  "  The  family  was  united,  but  it  ga\  e  few 
hopes  of  domestic  union  or  tranquillity." 

10.  The  triumph  ui'  tin1  tliinl,  nlal.r.  bad  destroyed  tin;  moral  powei 
and  influence  of  tho  government :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  appear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  tho  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; journals  and  clubs  multiplied;  disclaimers  harangued  in  every 
sr.roet,  ami  directed   the  popular  mdieyia'bin   against  tie 

king  and  his  family  ;   and   the  very  rabble   imbibed  the      tiosakt 
intoxicating  spirit   of   politics.      When   a  regiment  of    STATK «' 
French  troops   mutinied,  and   their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  a   mob  of  si x   thousand   men   liberated  thera  ;  collisions 
took  place   between    tho    populace  and    the   royal   guards;    and   the 
former,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  "Baa- 
tile,  or  state  prison  of  Paris,  lore   the  governor  in   pieces,  and   inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
(July  14th,  1789.) 

11.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  tho  counsels  of  tie 
party  of  the  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  tie  threatened 
revolution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  tie  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  interference  to  restore  order  to  the 
eapital.  At  the  same  time  lie  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  tie  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  eivie  niilir.ia,  called  the  National  (juards.  aud  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayette,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  bad  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  lie  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  tie  revolution  bad  closed  lis  list,  of  horrors;  but  there 
were  agents  at  work  who  excited  ::m\  bribed  the  people  to  fresi  sedi 
lion.  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  file  I  1th  July  extend 
cd  throughout  France  ;  tie  peasantry  of  tie  provinces,  imitating  til 
lower  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  asms ;  tiie  regiments  of  tie  lint 
declared  for  tie  popular  side;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  tie  noble! 
were  burned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
tic  people.     These  things  produced   tieir  effect  upon  the  National 
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Assemby.  Th.s  deputies  of  t!:e  privi'eged  ela.sscs,  seeing  no  escape 
0      T    from  ruin  but  in  the  abandonment  of  those  immunities 

political    which   had  rendered   them   odious,  consented  to  sacrifice 

changes,  the  whole  ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 
evening's  session  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  peasantry  ;  the  privileged  classes  were  swept  away,  and 
the  political  condition  of  France  was  changed.      (Aug.  4th,  1789.) 

!  3.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence;  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  In  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national,  constitution,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  thai  the  li evolution  was  to 
liberate  them  from  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 
the  exercise  of  their  neivly-a.eqnirod  freedom.  Towards 
"mMOB™  '"'',0  la,tcr  Parl:'  °^  August  the  famine  had  become  so 
severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  consccjuence  of  the  public 
convulsions,  and  the  suspension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  frequent 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker's  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitudes 
clamoring  for  food,  while  the  most  exf.ra.vagant.  reports  were  circu- 
lated, charging  the  scarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristocrats.  The 
leaders  of  the  populace,  artfully  fomenting  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  should  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  capital ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  a 
crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  armed  with  pikes,  forks,  and  clubs,  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versailles. 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vociferously  demanding  bread, — 
a  slight  collision  occurred  between  them  and  some  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  palace, 
massacred  the  guards  who  opposed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  La  Fayette  and  iiis  grenadiers,  the  king  him- 
self and  the  whole  royal  family  would  have  fallen  victims.  After 
tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
set  tut  for  Paris,  accompanied  hv  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  had 
acnght  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfer  its  sittings 
to  the  capital.  The  royal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  repaired  to  the 
Tnilleries,  which  henceforth  became  their  palace  and  their  prison. 

14.  Several  months  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  this  out' 
rage,  during  which  time  the  formation  of  the  constitution  was  prose- 
cuted with  activity  by  the  Assembly.  The  feudal  system,  feudal 
3,  and  all   titles  of  honor,  had   been  abolished.      One  general 
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legislative   Assembly  bad   been   decreed  :    the   absolute   veto  of  the 
king  had  been  taken  away;   and  now  the  immense  prop-     Tm  Ngw 
erty  of  tbe  chuveh  was  appropriated  to  the  Stale, a  meas-     constitu- 
ure  that  secured  the  groat  financial   resources  which   so         '"""■ 
long  upheld  the  Revolution.      In  die  meantime  the  training,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  La       J[ABSHC. 
Fayette,  and  those  who  aided  iiiin — the  moderate  friends      lino  of 
of   liberty — prevailed    in    the   Assenibh\   satisfied   with      p*"tie9. 
constitutional  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
But   there   was   another   class — the   ultra   revolutionists — eomposid 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  (lie  Assembly,  who  .ift.enn.rds  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.      Having  organized  themselves  into  a  elub,  called 
the  club  of  the   Jacobins,  from   the   name  of  the  convent  in  which 
they  assembled,  and   gathering   members  from   all  classes  of  society, 
they  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  ei'  the  Assembly  and  formed  public  Opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  13a run. vc,  the  Lameths.  Da.nt.on,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  (lie  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabcau, 
the  first  master-spirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times, — a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but,  of  loose  principles— 
who  had  at  first,  united  with  (he  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influence 
in  aiding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis;  but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  able  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influence  in  the  National  Legis 
lature.  Mirabcau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  corning  disasters. 
"  Soon,'  said  he,  ':  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  tlio 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  with  horrors." 

16.  While    the    machinations    of    the   Jacobins    were    convulsing 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in- 
judicious   movements   of   the   emigrant    nobility,   largo     emiukant 
numbers  of  whom,  estimated   at   seventy   thousand,  dis-     "obiuti. 
gusted  with  the  11  evolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  resolved  to 
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seek  the  restoration  of  the  old  goTcrnment  by  the  intervention  of 
foreigu  powers.  Collecting  first  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  at  flo- 
blcntz,1  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  provinces,  and 

solicited    Louis   to   sanction   their   ph.ns,  and   join  their 

^E^HtAriT  m°dit;ited  armaments.      Louis,  accompanied  by  his  ]ucen 

of  the       and  <:lii!(irini,  al.'.rtiipteil  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 

hamIm-      ')ut  ,vas  stoPPe(*  a"'^  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 

capital.  (June  1791.)  The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king's  flight  was  abdication  ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  provisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.  Oa  the  l<Uh  of  September,  1791,  lie  took 
the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly^  as  that  which  framed  the  constitution  is  often 
called,  after  having  passed  a  self-denying  ordination  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  elected  to  the  nsxt,  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

17.  But  the  constitution,  ilms  established,  con!"  not,  be  permanent, 
for  the  rainds  of  the  French  people  wore  still  agitated  by  the  passion 
for  eliauge,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Lrgishdiw.  Assembly  soon 
displayed  opiuions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
tli eir  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  uolioldcrs  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared  ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  democratic; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  main- 
tenance or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  chief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opcniii'-r  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  uioi-e  usually  called  Girondists,  an 
ukeir  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot  Potion,  and  Condoreet,  were 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Oirouae.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  ivh'le  thev  stripped  it  of  its 
power;  but  the  Girondists,  enthusiastic  adinirnrs  of  the  Americans, 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchists, 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov 

1.  CMcmr,  (tho  Confumirs  t>[  i.kc  KoitiEii!,)  \f.  a  rrussian  town  In  lbs  pH—iiwc-if  Mie  miiiw, 
slllie  confluence  of  llic  Kliinc  n:ul  Hostile.     Sinai  l!ic  wir..or  Naijolt  ?u  II  lias  Ivv.  r-jnglj 
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eminent,  possessed  at  first  little  influence  in  the  ass eraHy^  but  direct- 
ing the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  nicaus  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  thai  lore  down  all  opposition,  anil  crushed  the  nio^a 
moderate  revolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  it.:;  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  I  lie  penalties  of  treason 
sgainst  those  refractory  priest.-  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup 
port  the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  -their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  object;  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror* he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield 
ed  to   the  force  of  public   opinion,  and   on   the   20th   of 

April,    1792,  war   was  declared   against  the   court  of    nECi.A,;ED 
Vienna.      It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose      against 
from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but,  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagration,  was  not  provoked   by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which   uiijii.-lly  interposed   lo   regulate  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  eon 
fusion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Revolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose  ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  be 
issued  roused  at  nice  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
fury  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  Icuguiug  with  the  enemy; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  com- 
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biued  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  each  with  tlr,  view  of  advancing  its 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethroueusen',  of  the  king  irus  now  vehemently  discussed 
in  all  the  popular  assemblies  ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  for 
a  general  revolt ;   and  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 

of  August,  an   infuriate   mob  atta.ebod   and  pillaged  the 

xassaoke     Pa'acu-    massacred    the    Swiss    guards,   and   forced    the 

oh-thk      king  and    royal  family  to   seek  shelter   in  the  hall  of 

™uuubtF     t'l<1    ^at*oua'    Assembly.      The   assembly   protected    the 

person  of  the  king,  but,  Yielding  to   the  demands  of  the 

conquering  populate,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  function;', 

dismissed  the  minis'ers,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.      La   Fayette,  then   in   command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  iiavbig  in  vain  endeavored  to  beep  bis  troops 

firm  in   their  allegiance,  and   being  outlawed   by  the  assembly,  fled 

into    the   Netherlands,  but  was   seized  and   imprisoned   by  the  Alls- 

trians.     Duraoiine/,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist   the  coming 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
xiv  massa-   anot'ler  °f  Bt'l'  i1010  frightful  atrocity.     The  prisons  of 

Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  and  the 
'  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  now  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  (he  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewu  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  wii.li  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victims, 
md  a  few  minutes,  oi'ien  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  each 
ndividual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  Gib  of 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persona 
perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris.  A  oommitte  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  thai  a  plot  had  been  Conned  by  the  prig, 
oners  throughout  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empire,  in 
vited  the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  but, 
fortunately,  none  obeyed  the  summons. 

22.  While  these  shue'ung  excesses  were  perpetra^d  In  the  capital. 
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the  armies  of  Prussia  anil  Austria,  which  had  invaded  the  French 
territories,  met  wit.li  a  signal,  repulse.  Dumouriez,  pursuing  his  suc- 
cesses, crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the"  6th  of  November 
gained  the  battle  of  Jumappes,1  which  gave  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dumouriez  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  army,  that  the  allien 
foon  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  French 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
Freneh,  display ing  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy,  bore  down  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  tho 
chant  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn." 

23.   The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  tho  Legislative 
Assembly,  inflamed  by  this  first  great,  victory  of  the  Revolution,  pub- 
lished a  decree  otl'ering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  nation 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties,— a  decree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  hhirope.    One  step 
farther  was   necessary  to  complete   the   Revolution,  and 
that  was   the  death  of  the  hind -hearted  and   unfortunate  aHD  ESK0U. 
monarch.      On  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having  engaged      tioh  of 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the   subversion   of  freedom,  on  the 
2ftth  of  December  Louis  XVI.  was  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and,  after  a  trial  which   lasted   twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty -sis  votes  out  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one.      Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  his 
death  subsequently  perished   on   (ho   scaffold,  daring  (he  sanguinary 
"  reign  of  Terror,"  which  soon  followed.      On   the  :ilst  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was   led   out  to  execution.      He  met  death  with  magna- 
nimity and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  bis  cruel  executioners.     His 
fate  will  be  commiserated,  and   his   murderers   execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 


Iu3  Iliad  ula  column  aided  c-ic.iiially  ii.  winning  the  day. 

a.  The  Ikinuas  M-irs.-iiii<  Hijan;  Itie  !i;<:i<><><i]  sin;;  oi'  1 1  ill  iiviifu  jwlri... 
oo:i]po.«;d  \i?  J-«jii  Jliiii^L  dn  I'isK-,  (rinv.bl  de  lsci.j  u  voiail;  cnHiNCer 
French  Koisl  tlion.  II  v.us  nl  Lira:  li.llcit  I  lie  "Oitciinss  lo  Liumy,"  but 
cine  because  j;  »-;,s  tir*L  j.niaicli  sun;;  by  :b«  Marseilles  con  led  era:  OS  in  i 
and  IIhi  music  nit'  piai-.ilin,-])-  i;is|iiriEiiy.  Si)  iri-em  wns  Ibi;  influence  of  111 
(liable  French,  !h;u  it  wan  si|)[;;cssfid  under  I  lie  <;n:j>iri!  and  [he  Bourbons 
of  1S3I)  called  it  up  lilies,  mid  it  has  since  ucoomc  ajaill  the  national 
j.-.-.i].:.-. 
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24.  The  Girondists,  who  bad  been  the  first  to  fan  the  flame  of 

revolution,  v.-crc  tin;  !ir.-t  to  snilvr  by  its  vLu:nticc.     Ardent 

[17881  . 

XT],  fali     republicans   in   principle,  i')'if  humane  and  benevolent  in 

or  the  their  scullinoiils,  (bey  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 
king,  but  they  could  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  laKcr,  a  base  faction  in  (lie  convention,  taunted  the 
former  with  having  endeavored  to  save  the  tyrant  ;  their  partisans, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Girondists:  a  powerful  insurrection"  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty  :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  wore 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  bad  not  (lie  fortune  to  es- 
capo  from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defense,  and  speedily  executed.1'  and  all  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
avenge  the  massacres  of  ^oi-t  ember,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  storm 
of  violence  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  ovta 
their  country. 

3!j.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  (lie  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  who'.i  were  Dantou,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their  asso 
eiates,  obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  a  for- 
midable Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  povier 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  opposition  was 
indeed  made,  by  the  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
a  great  part  of  France,  to  this  central  power,  and  al  one  time  seventy 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against,  the  convention  ; 
but  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
this  formidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
the  central  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  these  coriumttoos.  having  ihe  power  of  arrest 
ing  the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  their 


26.   The  prisons   throughout   Prance  were   speedily  filled  with  vie. 

thk     t'msi   forced  loans  were  exacted  with  rigor ;   Terror  was 

beiqn  of    made  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 

ikkkoe.     in  r0qUi3ition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  was 
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brought  to  the  scaffold,*  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  prison,  era 
long  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbarous  no-  lou t  of  his  keepers.      Irrcllgion 
and  impiety  raised  the.r  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  by  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the    XVIJJ  TBI. 
kings  of  Franco  were  ordered  to  bo  destroyed,  tliat  every     i-ara  of 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and   the   1NF1ItEL"'Ti 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Pan;:,  ]n  the  madness  of  atheism,  pall- 
licly  expressed  their  determination  "  to  dethrone  tlie  king  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  [die  monarch?-  of  the  earth."      As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  Goihhs;  n;  Reason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
ful female,  was   introduced   into   (lie   convention,  and  declared  to   be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration : — the  churches  were  closed- 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription.  :;  Death  is  ai:  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists  and  the  party  attached  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
The  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  (bigger  ef  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  XIJ  FALt 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  or  the 
moderate  portion  of  the  lie  voluti  unary  leaders,  Dan  ton,  BA>ro-'"9m 
Camilla  Desinoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
the  populace  against,  the  Givonde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  clcm-.ncy,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold.1'  The  Rcpub- 
licau  Girondists  had  sought  to  prevent,  the  Reign  of  Terror — the 
Dantonists  to  arrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after tiiero  seemed  not  a  hope  left,  for  Franco.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  these  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were 
suspected,  and  condemned  ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  eombina.l.ion  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28,  Having  pursued  tlie   internal   history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Dantonists   in  March  1 79-1,  we  resume   the  naira 
tive  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1793.     The  death  of     xx  wiB 
Louis  XVI.,  which  derives   its   chief  importance   from      auainst 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,      K0UOP* 
excited   profound  (error  hi  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
indignation   throughout  Europe.      Fiance  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  tlie  established  governments  of  the 
neighboring  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt,  that  the  period  had 
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now  arrived  when  she  must  conquer  tlic  coalition  of  thrones,  or  perish 
under  its  Hows  The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
forthwith,  on  various  pretests,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  (he  armies  of  the  republic 
to  more  than  live  hundred  thousand  men. 

29.  Early  in  1793  the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  cheek 
;s  of  the   French   in  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  March 

5  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwindo.  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  Front h  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  ths 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspeeted  by  both  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  generals 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  France  ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  and 
being  denounced  by  the  ton  volition,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
ho  was  obliged  to  take  re."uge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriea,  (Justine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  thou  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes  ;  hut  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
condemned  and  executed  ou  (lie  charge  of  misconduct.  The  revolu- 
tionary government,  seeing  no  merit  hut  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erals in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  inoent.ivi;  to  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Valen- 
ciennes seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  hut,  pursuing  in- 
dependent plans  of  aggrandizement,  they  injudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  were  driven  hack  across  the 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despaiched  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
were  driven  bach,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  characterized  by 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  France, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  occupying  the  troops  of 
the  convention ;  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  the  allies  wore  ai  jed  by 
the  revolt  of  Marseilles.  Lyons,  and  Toulon, 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on   the  north  by  the 

Loire,  and   on  the  west  by   the  ocean,  containing  eight 

BEtri'iON  oy   hundred  thousand  souls,  the  Royalists,  embracing  nearly 

la  vendue.    |.|1(,   Cjlt;,.e   population,  had   early  taken  up  arms  in  the 

oause  of  their  church  an;!  their  king.      This  district  soon  became  ths 
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theatre  of  innuiv.fi ;-:l1. ill.;  coi. diets,  in  which  the  nndiseipliiied  peasantry 
of  La  Vendee  at  first  had  the  advantage,  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  (ii'  their  country  On  the  lOth  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Sauna  ir,'  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ton  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Oathelinean  was  mortally  wounded.  During  the  summer  two  inva- 
eions  of  the  country  of  the  Vcndeans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  skilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  convention,  at  length  aroused  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La,  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  wdio,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 
ened a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  'he  country  wore  cut  oil  in  detail— the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfira,'  and  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  Vcndeiiii  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33,  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sup. 
press  the  insurrection.  ■  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  end  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hand.?,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated a  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,3  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  portion  of  the  surviving  Vendeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gouthier,'  {halting  with  the  cournge  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  llepab!io;ni  forces,  whoso  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  gained  on  the  very  day  v-  ien  the  orator  Barrens  announced  in 
the  convention,  "  the  war  is  ended,  and  La  Vendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  wa.;  tho  conste  nation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Republican  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the  capital. 

md  flfli-soven  miles  south-west  from  Pi.ria.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

fromNantas.    (Mcp  N.j.  XIII.) 
3.  CWtt  (Bho-IB)  is  iier.rly  i„r;v  n:[w.  soi:th-east  from  Nontea.    {Map  No.  XIIU 
1.  Claim*  Qontkier  Is  slsty  miles  nortb.-easl  from  Nanlos.    (.Way  No.  X1II.I 
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34.  But  tlit  Vendeans  .were  divided  hi  their  councils.  Induced  by 
the  hope  of  succors  from  England,  they  directed  their  march  to  the 
coast,  and,  after  laying  siege  to  Granville/  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  English,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  loss.  Defeated-'1  at  Mans,'  an  1  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow11  at  Savenay,1  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  unyieidii;g  courage  to  the  last.  Out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thou- 
sand returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most,  el.'  these  fell  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  scaffold.0 

35.  The  discontents   in  the  south  of  I'rauee   against  the  measures 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 
kectioic  in  Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 
the  south    a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.      In 

the  meantime  Lyons  had  revelled.  Luring  four  months 
it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege  ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 
employed  before  the  place  at  the  tone  of  its  surrender  in  October, 
1793.  All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 
the  entire  city  destroyed.  lu  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  move  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand were  driven  into  exile. 

38.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  l'epubliean  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the'  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegerfl 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.      By  his 

1.  Granville  is  1  fortified  senpor!  lown  of  Franec,  oil  Ok;  lvciliTii  roust  of  Normandy,  oils 
hundred  nnd  eifjhly  miles  west  from  Paris,  Crauville  -"as  huir:>:::il,\[  mid  burned  by  [he  Eiik- 
Jth  in  IflilS,  and  wit?  [iii]-ly  deslivyed  !>y  Ihe  Vriidean  ir:->[is  i:i  IT'.H.     {Miq,  No.  JSIII.) 

S.  Mans  is  situated  on  the  lull  hunk-  ot  the  river  Snrlhe,  a  norll.eru  IribuCiry  of  the  T.ptre, 
One  hundred  and  Iweniy  miles  siMi:li-wesl  I'riira  Carls.     (Jfiyi  No.  Xlll.) 

3.  Saeenay  isn  Ituvn  on  II le  itnrllifrJi  bank  of  ll:e  l.oiie,  uvmilj-n.o  miles  nurth-wcsl  ('am 
Nanlcs.  Here  Ihe  Vi:iic!«iiis  luinrii!  v.i.td  II ,e  conn  are  '■■:'  di;-;:;;ir,  and  Ibeir  guard,  protecting  a 
crosvdof  Implessfuailives-aie  ii'nil,  I'm:  ivOHialcil,  v.niiiCii  anil  children—  continued  lo  mist, 

V      XIII 

a.  Dec  HUH,  1703.  b.  DeciSd,  1703, 

lioeai  le     bc  Ut  le-e  andm  it   f  Her  4."  :ie«, 

wives  of  Lnroeliejiie^uelin  ahd  Hour  humps, 
fisduale  ihe  world  by  .lie  s(i!uji!!M  ilury  01 
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exertions  a  fort  commanding  the  harbor  was  taken,  and  the  place, 
being  thin  rondure;]  untenable,  was  speedily  evaluated"  by  the  allies, 
who  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  tlw 
wretched  inhabitants — being  so  many  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1733.  In  the 
midst  of  internal  dissensions  and  Civil  war,  while  France  was  drenched 
wilh  the  blood  of  her  own  cUi/cus,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atrocities  of  her  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  national  councils  had  shown 
uncommon  military  ta!i:::t  and  unbounded  energy.  The  invasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated  ;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Rhino ;  the  Spaniards  had  rcerossed  the  Pyrenees ;  the 
English  had  retired  from  Toulon  ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  extinguished ;  whilt  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  against,  all  l!ie  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[170-1.]  38.  The  fall  of  Danton  and  his  associates,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  179-1, !l  was  followed  by  uii;|ualiliod  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  Franco,  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  Lad  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
but  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  classos,  and -when,  oven 
after  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  off,  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less eti'uMon  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

30.   In   the  convention   kscli',  which,  ion™  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become   the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his        m  y/tjL 
associates,  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant  was  at   length    ue  nouns- 
formed  among  those  whose  destruction  he  had  already  l™'llE'  AS" 
planned, — not  of  the  good   against   the   bad,  but  a  con-      bkius  or 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins   against,  another.  :   his  ar-      tkbuoh. 
rest  was  ordered  :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  in-  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  1  lis  associates, 
by  the  same   Revolutionary   Tribunal   which   ho  himself  had  cs:ao 
lishcd,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  ho  perished  muid  the  Oxu.lt.ug 
shouts  of  the  populace.     On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  -jb- 
noxious  members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met   the   same  fj-ce. 
Thus   terminated  that   Reign   of  Terror,  which,  under  the   eloalt  jf 
Republican  virtue,  had  not  only  everturned  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  Into  e^-o- 

r.  Us,  90th,  1793.  b.  March  Sib     Seep 
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tivity,  but  which  had  also  shod  ilia  blood  of  more  than   a  million  of 
her  lie?:  citizens.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  placed  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men  ;  but  the  genius  of  Carnot  still 
controlled  the  military  operathias,  which  were  conducted  with  remark 
able  energy  and  success.  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil 
employments,  and  the  forced  requisition  on  the  people,  the  whol9 
talent  of  France  was  centered  in  the  army,  whoso  numbers,  by  the  bo^ 
ginning  of  October,  I7'>1,  unman  ted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  men 
After  deducting  the  garrisons,  the  sick,  and  those  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  interior,  thcro  remained  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive  ;- — a  greater  force  than  could 
then  bo  raised  by  all  the  monarchic.:,  of  Europe.  The  French  territory 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  and  all  the  young  men  of  tbe 
country  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  armies. 

41.  England,  at  the  bead  of  the  allies  is)  the  war  against  France, 
xxiv  tub    mal'e  preparations  that  were  considered  !'  unparalleled;" 

encuhh  and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  bitter  was  destined 
(  to  become  irresistible  on  land,  and  the  former  to  acquire 
i  tbe  dominion  of  the  seas.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
the  French  were  dispossessed  of  all  their  "West  India 
e  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  on  tbe  1st  of  June,  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  vessels  taken  by  the  English  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  coast  of  France.  Bat  numerous  victories  on 
tbe  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses;  and  tbe  cam- 
paign was  one  of  tbe  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  year  the  allies  were  pressing  heavily  on  all  the 
frontiers:  at  its  dose,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  in  .Biscay'  and  Cata- 
lonia, wore  suing  for  peace  :  the  Italians,  driven  over  tbe  Alps,  were 
trembling  for  tbe  fate  of  their  own  country  :  the  allied  forces  bad 
everywhere  recrossed  tbe  Rhino :  Holland  bad  ben  revolutionized 
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and  subdued  ;  avid  the  English  troops  Lad  returned  come,  or  had  fled 
for  refuge  into  the  Stales  of  Hanover. 

42.  The  failure  of  the  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  SECond 

among  them,  occasioned  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  pabtimon 
Russia,  Prussia,  ai;il  Austria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  OT  For-AZiD' 
in  the  partition  of  ill-fated  Poland.  While  Poland  was  a  prey  ta 
civil  dissensions,  it.  was  invaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  by  Prussia  ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
tht  Polish  territory  among  the  iiivadi?!^  powers,  with  the  concurrence 
and  sanction  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
for  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  danger- 
ous principles  of  Pri-nc's  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 
country." 

■13,  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
the  patriots  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  their  bead,  arose  against 
their  invaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  iraiai> 

Poland  was  too  feeble  to  contend  Baooesflfully  against  ™titio» 
the  fearful  odds  that  were  brought  against  her.  Kosciusko  OT  >*"■*>">■ 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians ;  and 
the  result  of  the  brief  strode  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  To  effect  this  un- 
hallowed object,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
their  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
to  pass  by,  when  a  check:  might  have  been  given  to  French  ambition. 

[1795.]  44.  The  first  coalition  against  the  French  Republic, 
formed  in  March  1 703,  embraced  England.  Austria, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  solution  or 
Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont ;  but  the  si 
of  Franco  in  the  campaign  of  1704  led  to  the  d 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 70.1.  The  eor...]ue^t  of  Hoi-  ™*»c* 
land  decided  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  furnish  succor  to  Its  enemies;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  wkhdrcw  from  the  coalition;  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Russia  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
but  her  alliance  was  as  yet  productive  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im- 
mense territories  which,  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
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45.  During  tlio  year  i795  tlie  reaction  against  the  Reign  of  Tf  rror 

was  general  throughout  France  :   the  Jacobin  clubs  iverc  broken  up, 

tbe   Parisian   populate   disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem. 

bora  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals  justly  expiated  their  crimes  on 

the  scaffold.     As  yet  all  She  powers  of  government  were 

hew  cos-     centered  in  the  Nnlional  Convention  ;   but  the  people  now 

CTiiinioN.  ]jCgal)  t0  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  surrender 
ot  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised,  A  constitution 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Five- 
Hundred,  and  that  of  the  Auciritis.  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  tbe  latter  that  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  tho  hands  of  a  .Din-dory  of  live  mem' 
bers,  nominated  by  the  council  of  Five- Hundred,  and  approved  by 
that  n!'  the  Ancients. 

40.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  tho  armies  of  the 
people  for  ratification  :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 
in c n  who  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  who  had 
rkotiojj  is  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
culls.  Gh-ondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  decreed 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  hi  the  new  legis- 
lative councils.  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
intense  excitement.  Although  tho  armies,  and  a  largo  majority  of 
tho  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citizens,  and  supported  hv  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but.  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Bnrras,  who  intrusted  all  his 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command,  the  young  artillery 
officer  who  bad  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Toulon — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  hitter  was  indefatigable  in  making  pre- 
parations for  tho  defence  of  tho  convention,  and  when  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  and  attached  by  the  Parisians,  lie  replied  at  once  by 
a  discharge  of  camion  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  though  ho  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored  ;  and  this  was  tho  fast  in- 
't  of  the  people  in  tho  French  Revolution.     Toe  new  gov 
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ernment  being  established,  the  convention,  which  had  passed  through 
60  many  stormy  scenes,  and  had  experienced  so  great  changes  in 
sentiment,  determined  to  finish  its  career  by  a  signal  act  of  clemency, 
and  after  having  abolished  the  punishment,  of  (leat.Ii,  and  published  :\ 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  mission  of  consolidating  the  Repub- 
lic accomplished,  and  its  session  closed.     (Oct.  26th,  1795.) 

47.  The  military  events  of  1795  were  of  much  los3  importance 
(ban  those  of  the  two  former  years.  England  indeed  maintained  her 
supremacy  at  sea ;  but  the  Austrians  barely  sustained  themselves  iu 
Italy;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
while  a  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre-* 
vailed  throughout  Franco. 

[1796.]     48.  In  the  spring  of  179G  the  French  Directory  soul 
three  armies   into  the  field;   that  of  the  Sombre   and   xxx  jsva 
Mouse,'    under    Jourdau,    numbering    seventy   thousand      max  or 
men;  that  of  tlio  Rhino  and  Moselle,  under  Morcau,     om"AK*- 
numbering  seventy -five  thousand  ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, numbering  forty-two  thousand.     Jourdau  and   Moroau  made 
successful    irruptions   into  Germany,  but  they  were   stopped  in  their 
mid-career  of  victory  by  the  Arch-duke   Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the    ablest  generals  of  his  lime,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  tiic  Rhine. 

49.  The   operations   of  the   army  of  Bonaparte    in   Italy   were 
more    eventful.     Although    opposed   by   greatly   supe- 
rior forces,  the   indefatigable   energy  am.!   extraordinary     Wuv  ui 
military    talents    of    the    youthful    general   crowned    the        vi'ai.v, 
campaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
ihe  annals  of  war.      Napoleon,  on   assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  eoiuih.iou,  mriiiiUiiiuiijj;  a  doubtful  contest 
on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  frontier.      Rapidly  forcing  bia 
way  into   the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  compelled  tha 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  .snbducd  Piedmont, 
compered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  ]io"eri',il  Mnnies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte1  and  Millessimo,*  the  terrible  pas- 
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sago  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,'  the  victory  of  Arcole,*  and  fall  of  Man 
tua'— in  fine,  the  brilliant  results  of  the  campaign,  excited  the  utmosi 
enthusiasm  throughout  Frat'e,  and  Napoleon  at  once  beeame  tho 
favorite  of  the  people.  The  councils  of  government  repeatedly  de 
creed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  ■ 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Arcole 
was  given  to  him  to  be  preserved  aa  a  precious  trophy  in  his  family. 


50.  England  had  foi 

'  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  division 

XXXII.    MS-      °^    °i:'i'1'"11 

respecting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 

TtjiuiANCKs    ii gainst   Fi 

ance;   important  parliamentary  reforms  were 

IN  1INOL.4M).    <]c,,im;|,1(,l1 

f  party  spirit  became  extremely  violent;  and 

on  several  occasions  tli 

e  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolution. h 

Added  to  these  inter) 

lal  difficulties,  In  the  month  of  August,  1796, 

Spain  concluded  a   tre 

aty c  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 

Franco,  and  this  was  ft 

■Mowed,  in  the  month  of  October,*  by  a  formal 

deduction  of  war  agai 

;ist  Great  Britain.     Still,  England  maintained 

her  supremacy  at  sea, 

and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 

East  and  West  Indies 

-{  while  a  powerful  expedition'  which  France 

had  prepared  for  the  ii 

ivasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempests, 

and  obliged  to  return  i 

jithout  even  effecting  a  landing. 

1.  May  TOtti.    Tin;  tuiJfe  of 

Lcit  croaks  the  Adda,  twenty  mil,,  nouthrort  ftom  Milan. 

,M<ip  No.  XVII.) 

aNov.ls-17.    .*™/«isasi 

c  hundred  miffs  Hi',  f.-um  Milan.     (.'/'.'J>  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Ma»t««  is  a.  forlified  inv.n 

of  Austrian  Italy,  on  Doth  aid--  of  :1ns  IVmde,  tivsnty-one  miles 

n.  derives  its  priiieip;il  celebrity  torn 
Virgil.     Aflcr  the  corneal  of  northern  Hoiy  !>;'  CuarluiNaaoe,  Mantua  became  a  republic,  and 

acqnired  the  chief  direction  of  iia  affairs,    They  «m  snh-crpicaik  raised  to  Hie  title  of  dukes, 
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Bed,  April,  1797.    Sec 

-,  Mil;  and  .! 

and  iilc/nn. 

It  of  Ibe  Thames 

c.  OfSanlldefonso. 

8.  St.  Lucia,  Essequlbn,  and  Demnmra,  in  llio  West  radius,  were  reduced  in  May,  17%,  and 
riy  in  the  aatno  year  Ceylon,  loe  Unlinks.  Cochin.  T:!i::>m:,!e.e,  fee,  in  he  East  Indies.  The 
,ps  of  Coed  Hope  bad  been  previously  «k<j:i  1™  tlie  English. 

f.  The  French  fleet  um!w  iiuciie.  earmurr  nvtiiiy-ii  -e  ;]ivl;-uii;S  'ami  forces,  sailed  Hoc.  ISlh, 
Oil,     A  formidiihlo  conspiracy  laisicl  io  Ireland  10  t,  rOiV  olf  the  English  yoke  and  eifalbltai 
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[1797.]     51.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Napoleon,  after  stimu- 
lating the  ardor  of  his  soldiers  by  a  spirited  address,8  in 
which  he  recounted  to  them  the  splendid  victories  which  kak,LBOm'9 
they  had  already  won,  set  out  from   Northern  Italy"  at     awtma" 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand   men,  in   several  divisions,  to 
carry  the  war   into   the   hereditary  State  of  Austria.      Opposed   to 
him  was  the  Arch  duke  Charles  at   the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
ft  part  of  which,  however,  could   he  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.      lSapidly  passing  over  the  mountains,  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend   into 
the  plains  which   spread   out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted  ;   and  in   less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movement  of  the    army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  t ready  between  France  and  Austria  were 
signed-0       Tko    final    treaty   was    concluded    at    Campo    IRttA,T  0|r 
Pormio'  on    the  17th  of  Oelober  following.      Spam  and        cami'o 
Holland   suffered   severely  in   this  war:    Austria  was  re- 
munerated for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Venice;  while 
France  obtained  a.  preponderating  control  over  [tidy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.      Thus  terminated  the  brilliant   Italian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  grealest  sufferer  in   these 
contests.      "  Her  territory  was  partitioned  ;    her  independence  ruined, 
her  galleries  pillaged  ; — the   trophies  of  art.  had  followed   the  ear  of 
victory;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth   could 
purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  scats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil."*1 

52.  During  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  liW,  the  Royalists  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  wore  boldly  advo- 
cated   in   the   legislative  councils,-  so   great   a  change  had   been  pro- 

I.  Campi  F°rmm  is  a  sinull  lown   nii:I  ensile  nl  noriliurji   Italy,  near  111-  head  of  the  Adrinlic 
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duced  in  public  opinion  by  t-Tie  sn  [Quinary  excesses  of  the  Revolution 

But  the   vigilance   of  the   Revolutionary  party  was  again   aroused, 

and    the   Directory,   who   were   the   Republican  leaders,   becoming 

alarmed  for  their  own   existence,  but   being  assured  of  the   support 

of  the  army,  detenu:  tie  J  upon  din'-isive  measures.     On  the 

^ali'no;™"  1"Si,t  °f  tno  3d  of  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

of  m Utah v  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  and  with  the  concurring 

la'^KANt*'    sul,P0l't  °f  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  capital  J 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 

two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  when  the  Paris!.!  nl 

awoke  from  their  sleep,  tliey  found   the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 

walls  covered  wilit  procbniations,  and  military  despotism  established." 

Tlie  Directory  now  took  upon   themselves  the  supremo  power,  while 

their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Guiana.' 

53.  The  year   1798  opened   with   immense  military  preparations 
[1798]       ft""    ",e     invasion    of   England,    the    only    power    then 

wcxrt.  i'i-E   at  war  with   France.     Unusual  activity   prevailed,  not 
roti  thb'is-  0"'v  m   t'1G  ',;"'bors  of  France  and    Holland,  but  also  of 
vasi'in  or    Spain  and  Italy  :   all  the  naval  resources  of  France  were 
K!Cfai.AM>.    pUj.  jt)  j.Q(jU;s;tionj  illl(]  an  ai-iny  0f  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Channel, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.      But  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  induced  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views   to   another  quarter,  and,  after 
xxxvii       considerable   difficulty,   ho   persuaded  the  Directory  to 
expkditiiin   give  him    the  command   of  an    expedition    to    Egypt,  a 
roEuvfr.    province  0f  the   Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
of  Napoleon  appear   to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike   at   the    Indian    possessions  of  England   by  the 
overland   route    through  Asia,  and   after  a  series  of  conquests   that 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  an  that  of  Ubeuohis  Khan  or  Tam- 
erlane, establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Napoleon  .sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen 
lie  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection of  philosophical   and   mathematical   instruments  ;   and  tbout 
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a  hundred  of  the  most  iilusmaiis  ndtii.fifie  men  of  Franco,  reposing 
vinplttiit  confidence  in  tlie  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  iucex- 
tjedition,  whose  destination  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

5f>.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Malta,' which  quickly  surrendered  ■ 
its  almost  impregnable  fofU'Cisses  Jo  iiie  sovereignty  of  France. — the 
way  having  heen  pre  iouidy  pre  prod  by  a  eotispirftcy  fomented  by 
She  secret  agents  of  J. apoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
the  Eugtish  admiral  Nelson,  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  fir- 
H.anient  arrived  before  Alexandria  on  the  lirst  of  duly,  and  Napo- 
icoii,  hastily  landing  a.  part  of  Ins  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
which  lie  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
make  preparations  for  defence. 

56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
population''  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
rights,  and  punish  their  usurpers,  the  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
sought,  by  arming  one  part  of   the  people   against  the  other,   to 

1.  JUitto.    (See  also  p.  iS'J)    On  the  decline  of  -lie  Roman  empire  Malta  fell  under  I  he  do- 

froin  1190  1"  13-JJ,  when  [lie  emperor  diaries  V.  maieri'd  il  "ii  tlie  Kniirllls  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John,  who  hnd  been  expelled  Irani  P.hodes.  by  the  Turks,  lu  loliii  ii  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  llie  Turku;  tlie  knights,  undo,  their  hemic  mss'ur  Valet  to.  liiiiutliir  or  the  city  culled 
by  Ms  inline,  finally  compelling  ths  enemy  to  retreat  Willi  groat  low.  In  1798  It  fell  inlo  Ihe 
hands  of  Napoleon;  lint,  the  French  garrisons  snm-idc^il  in  tin.  Kni;lisli,  Sept.illi,  180:1.  The 
Ireaty  of  Paris,  lu  ISM,  annexed  Ike  island  to  Grea.1  Britain. 

a.  June  13th,  ITUR. 

b.  The  papulation  or  ifeypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  (he  wrecks  uf  several  nations,  ivai 
composed  of  lliree  elasaos  ;  Cnpis,  Arabs,  ai.it  Turks.  Tlie  Copts,  !l,o  ancient-  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  B  pour,  despised,  ami  brut  din-;!  nar,  aaionn:ed  at  most  10  two  hundred  thousand. 
Tlie  Arabs,  subdivided  into  several  cla-se-,  formed  llie  area!  mass  of  the  nnpuhiliou:  1st,  there 
were  the  Sheiks  nr  chiefs,  .r.T'.a"   boated   ^ori-aa-a1-,  who  ui'i  li  a:   the  head  of  tlie  prieslhnod, 

Ik!,  tlie  great  muss,  of  the  Arab  [inj.ii-.ilina,  who,  a-'  liin-.l  peas.,n;s,  by  the  limine  01'  fellahs,  in  a 

condllion  Utile  belter  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated   fao  soil    lor  llieir  masters;  and  4th,  I  ho 

Bedmiiti  Iribes,  or   mauler  hi:;  Arab.,  children  of  the  di 

selves  to  the  soil,  lia!  who  wandered  al 

cattle  in  the  Oases,  or  fertile  spols  of  the 

into  llie  field  twenty  thousand   horsemen,  ma^hiess  in  bravery,  and   111   Iho  skill  wllli  which 

and  were  divided  into  Turk?  and  Mamelukes.  .Most  of  Ike  ibiancr  wan-  ensured  in  trades  and 
liahdicralts  111  llie  (own'.  The  taller,  win)  wore  Circassian  slaves  parc.hnsed  tram  l.mon;  llie 
handsomest  buys  of  tne  Oirea-s'ans,  and  Carried  to  l:V:ypl  ivhca  yniiair,  and  lliere  trained  10 
the  practice  of  arma,  were,  with  their  chiefs  and  oivnevs,  Ihe  beys,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
Of  Iho  country.  The  rnlire  body  eon  lis. ed  of  about  twelve  ;honsaud  horsemen,  and  each 
Mameluke  had  two  fellahs  to  wail  upon  him.  "They  are  all  „plc:ididly  armed;  In  their  girdles 
are  always  10  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard  :  fruill  Ike  s.jldle  are  ■.aspentled  another 
pair  of  pistes  and   a  Indchel  :  on  one  side  :.s   a  sabre,  on   llie  ether  a  htoiiderbusj,  and  ln» 
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aeutiilize  their  .Means  of  resistance.  Leaving  throe  thousand  sol- 
diers in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July  for 
jejoeyiii      ^a!ro'  at  tne  hca^  of  thirty  thousand  men.     After  some 

battled*  skirmishing  on  the  route  with  the  Mamelukes,  on  the 
™E  21st  of  the  month  he  arrived  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 
"DS*  side  of  the  Nile,  where  Mourad  Bej  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  men,  while  ou  the 
plain,  between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
leu  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  army 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  centre ;  but  seareely  had  ho 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  horse 
men,  in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnificently  dressed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  gallop  upon  the 
squares  of  infantry.  Falling  upon  the  foremost  division,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  d.i.shcd  their  horses  ngainst  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  beads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  in 
vain,— the  tide  was  rolled  bach  in  confusion,  and  the  survivors  fled 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  a  men  b  the  action, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  the 
Nile  ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  so 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt. 

57.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  espe- 
xxxix.      fenced  »  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 

battle  or    which   be  had  left  moored   in  the  Bay  of  Abouklr  near 

™"  N'LE'  Alexandria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
Blitish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

1.  Culm  jki'-ro)  tin  modern  capital  of  Egjpt,  and  tha  Hound  city  or  Hie  Mohnmttiediia 
world,  is  near  the  eastern  bank  or  i lie  Nile,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  Its  delta, 
pnd  into  Hundred  rind  Iwdve  mile.  soalb-aasl  'nan  .Ih-.vandria.  I'opnlali™  variously  estimated 
It  from  ••yu  hundred  and  llfiv  [<>  three  hundred  ihousaml.  Cairo  is  supposed  to  hove  been 
founded  about  the  jear  "70,  by  an  Arab  general   of  II, a  first  I'adnial*  caliph.    The  neighbor- 

hV  pyramidi,  and  llw   remains  of  - 1 1  it  cry  .if  lleliipua-.  I:ie    Da  :;!  the   scriptnrea.      I.Vam 
No.  XII.)  ' 

e,  "Scnrel.va  hundred  killed  and  vr ounded."~ TMo™.    "The  vlclora  hardly  ioallwo  bun- 
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the  harbor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  tne  attack  was 
commenced,  several  of  the  British  ships  penetrating  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  thoir  enemies  between  two 
fires.  The  action  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  illumined  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  having  been  for  some 
time  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  every 
ship  in  both  fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  fa- 
mous "  Battle  of  the  Nile"  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  shutting  up  of  the  French  army  hi 
Egypt,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  republic 
Turkey  declared  war  ;  Russia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms  ;  ami  the  emperor  of  Austria,,  yield' 
ing  to  the  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  or"  his  fleet,  and  tic  storm  that  was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
conquests.  With  remarkable  energy  lie  established  mills,  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  gunpowder  throughout  Mgypt,  and  soon  put  the 
country  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.  Upper  Egypt  was  con- 
quered by  a  dh  islon  under  l.'esaix,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  rui:i;i 
of  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  M799] 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  xl.  sybiak 
serve  in  Egypt,  set  out  al  the  beau  of  only  fourteen  thou-  EXPEI"rl0S 
sand  men  for  the  (angriest  07  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  the 
Sultan  was  assembling.  On  the  Oth  of  March,  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first,  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
mercilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  ineffaceable  blot  ou  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

fi9.   On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearance  be 
fore  Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  bad  shut  himself  up 
with  all  his  treasures,  determined  to  make  the  most  des-    X^' ^^" 
perate  resistance.      He  was  aided   in   the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English   officer,  Sir   Sidney   .Smitb,  who   commanded  & 
small  squadron  on  the  coast.     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place   by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled   to   order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  months,  having  in  the  meantime,  with 
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only  «x  thousand  of  Ills  veterans,  defeated  an  army  of  thirty  tliou 
sand  Oi'iental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.1  Oil  the  morn- 
ing of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth5  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Turkish  camp  near  the  Jordan,  but  he  met  the  advancing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor.  Throwing  his  little 
army  into  square:,-,  with  the  artillery  at  tin:  angles,  lie  bravely  main- 
bvttle  'a'n(n'  f'ln  unequal  combat  for  six  hours,  when  Napoleon, 
of  mount    arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 

IA80B.  ([0|  a)K|    distinguishing    liifi    mcn     ];,.,■    |)nj    sicaely    llamhig 

spots  amid  the  moving  throng  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  an- 
nounced, by  the  discharge  of  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  at 
band.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  converted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout;  the  Turkish  cuinp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  which  the 
country  people  called  "  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven"'  was  driven  beyond  flic  Jordan  and  dispersed,  never 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  Juno,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,. and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir   Hay,  having  been  transported 

sua  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Napoleon 
battle  of  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  ho  could 
aboukik.  c0nim;,ui;.  LU!Li  ;LUhougii  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
Strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inferior 
forces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army, — 
five  thousand  being  drowned  in  the  Ifay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  Into  his  hands,  Napoleon  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Early 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  between  the  Genua:-,  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  tha 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbers.  To 
this  vast  force  tho  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiers, 

!.  Mov.nl  Tatar  19  tweisiy-lifc  miles  sriiilli-eiisl  [Yum  Ai:ru,  and  liHy-llirae  nt>rlli-eust  from  Je- 
music™.  It  is  Ihe  niouisli.iii  uii  wliith  wxumd  il.ii  iNm-lij-iuiuiou  of  ClirisL— Maaliew,  xvii. 
%  ami  Mi.r]£,  ix.  S.    („**,,  No.  VI.) 

2.  Jftuarttlt,  a  small  luwn  of  IV.^-iine,  ti-!L-l.,f-,Llo,l  i:s  liiivinir  bcL-;i  rim  early  residence  of  Iba 
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and  scattered  over  Italy,  an  army  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand.  In  Italy  the  united  Russians  and  Austrlans  gradually 
gained  ground  until  the  French  lost,  all  their  posts  in  that  country 
except  Genoa:  many  desperate  battles  were  fuuglst  in  Switzerland, 
but  victory  generally  followed  (lie  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
the  French  were  forced  back  upon  the  Rhine  :  Corfu  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Russians  and  English,  ami.  IMa'.t.a.  was  closely  block- 
aded. 

62.  When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  those  reverses  of  the  French 
arms,  his  decision  was  immediately  made,  and  leaving  Klebcr  in  com- 
mand of  the  arm j  o;'  V^yvi'..  he  secretly  embarked  for  France.  After 
a  protracted  voyage,  in  which  lie  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers,  lie  landed  at  Frojus1  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  t3tb  found  himself  once  more  in  Paris.  The  moat 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  com , try  on  account  of  his  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country:  the  Directory  alono 
distrusted  to  id  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that,  the-  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
concerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  oveutiikow 
the  government.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council       ""  THB 

of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  tho  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  tho  entire  Legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,''  under 
bis  protection;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
against  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive ball  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;   and  thus  military 
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force  was  left  triumphant  in  the  place  of  the  constitution  and  the 
xlv  N^ro-   'iwa-     ■&■  new  constitution  was  soon  formed,  by  which 
lbonfibbt   the   executive  power  was   intrusted   to  throe  consuls,  of 
consul.      wdoni   Xapoleon  was  the  chief.     The  "  First  consul,"  as 
Napoleon  was  styled,  was  in  even-thing  but  in  name  a  monarch.     Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  all  Fran."..1,  the  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the   new  government;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
unanimous  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  t.hey  had  been 
to  commence  it.      The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes; 
— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic  ;   it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  on  the  altar  of  personal 
ambition 
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CHAPTEK    VI. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 
SECTION    I. 

THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

ANALYSIS.    [Evbsts  or  the  vkar  18110.]    1.  Napoleon'a  proposal! ftir pence.    Rejected 

Effect  of  Napoleon's  jjovfiTunijir.— ;i.  Lli-^illon  u:'  too  riciicl.  ionic.-.  --4.  Successes  of  Moreno. 
[Entren.  Sloesklrch.]  MaMMm  is  shut  up  In  flenoa.  .Vtpoieou  puses  over  llio  Great  St, 
Bernard.  [Greal  SI.  T5 l- n :^:. l-i i .1  -*>.  tri'|,::-e  of  ilio  .' ut-:ri.:.:is.  Xnpi'leon's  progress.  Victory 
of  Marengo.  [MaTeriao.]  11.  I'.ll'.irtj  al  tie-.'/ iaT..'ii.  .Msliu  snircu'I..T>  In  Ulo  British.— 7.  Oper- 
ations of  Lhe  French  ami  Aaslriaii.t  m  Bmaria.  [TIuiiiTiiLiidei].]  Passage  of  lhe  Splugcn  by 
■B  of  Lime villd.     [i.utiei-ille.]-  ±  Maritime  coufod- 
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ries over  the  Prussians.  He  enters  Berlin,  [.'una.  Auerslndl.i— tli.  The  llerlin  decrees.  Na» 
poleon  lit  Poland.  Battle  of  Fulitislt.  Untile  or  lljlaii,  I'elj.  1811?.  Fall  or  Dannie.  [Bylati, 
Datltitlc]— 85.  Ilaille  of  J-'riudUi'ul.  Trleilkuiil.  Nicinen.]  Tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Losses  suf> 
ifereil  by  Prussia,  [Tilsit.  Westphalia.]— -ti.  Croiuioc.uiiccs.  thai  led  In  the  bombardment  of 
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[1813.]    4R  Napoleon's  prcr 
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lie  win,]  BalllesoflaV.ii.androheatolTlieFroneh.  Losses  of  lhe  Fro  n  Lb.  Revolts.  Wellington, 
[1,-HJ  3D.  General  invasion  of  I'riiiiei!.  Ilernailoiie  and  )]ural.  llacrgy  and  lalonts  of  Na- 
poleon. The  idling  inamli  ii].;)ii  Paris,  wl.iidi  rspil. dales.  IJcp'jsi.iou,  nad  abdication,  of  Napn. 
leon.  Treaty  between  Him  and  the  allies.  [IJIIia.]  l.ouix  XVIII.  Restricted  limitaof  France, 
[IB1.V]  51,  Coiigrops  nl  Vienna,  ami  Napoleon's  lolian  friini  Libs.  Marshal  Key.  All  Trance 
'submits  Io  Napoleon^a-.'.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negations.  Foreos  of  the  allies;  of 
Napoleon.— 5:i.  Napoleon's  pola;1,  ami  im>™mails.    Mulikia  of  I.igiiy,  Qtiatrc  Bras,  Wavro. 

io  America— exile— and  death,    51.  First  objects  of  the  allies.    Return  of  Louis  XVIII, 
Elocution  of  Ncy,  and  Lubedoyero.     Fain  of  MuraL— M.  Soeond   treaty  of  Paris,     IIS  terms, 

1.  As   soon    as   Napoleon   was  seated  on  the  consular  throne  of 

■  Franco  he  add ressed  to  t.ltc  British  government  an  able 
i.  events  op  communication,  inukiiijr  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
the  VEAii  tj,;s  a  ftrm  auj  |i];vni(ieil  reply  van  given,  ascribing  Ilia 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a.  general  pacification 
until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledget;  than  she  had  yet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov- 
eminent  forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war — that 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
nil  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measures  were   taken 
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on  bot.i  siiics  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor.  The  land  forces,  equipped 
militia,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Austria  furnished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 
Her  armies  had  just  been  d  idea  ted  in  Germany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  government  had  lost  all  credit;"  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  a:id  Dutch  republics  wen.'  discontented  ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
Sr in  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  these  disorders;  the 
finances  were  established  on  .1  solid  basis;  the  Vendoan  war  waa 
amicably  terminated;  Russia  was  detached  from  the  British  alli- 
ance ;  many  of  the  banished  nohillty  were  recalled  ;  confidence,  en- 
ergy, and  hope,  revived  ;  and  the  prospects  of  Franco  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  the  auspices  0!' Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  tire  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,. one  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Moreau, 
was  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switzerland  and  north  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-sis  thousand 
Strong,  under  the  command  of  Massena.  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alp?  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  wore  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  Engen  and  Moeskirch,'  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena.,  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  against 
a  grejtly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  the 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piodnont.     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,1  on  the  17th 

ofSivIKerfciml.    {M<tp  No.  .TVII.) 

mountains  from  llic  Sn-iss  inwci  or  ll:ir:i:j:iy  in  '.hi:  [itiisn  Kiwii  of  Ansiii.  In  i(s  liighesl  |»rt 
It  lines  loiin  elevillloii  "I  inure  !!i;m  ei„'l,E  llu):!s:iml  ii.'il,  lii-'n:',  iilniM  1  in )insn: > l>! a  in  ivinlcr 
oml  vtTv  d^ri^L'Mi'.i^  in  s.; ,i-i ii-r.  I'ih.iii  Uh:  :u:iI.i;ii/1i..:.i.  Ni.'nr  Uie  s:rii]:nll  of  Ifie  pass  la  flio 
Tiiinens  liosoiliij  ioiiinlcl  i::  M:^  l;y  i'l'.n;  '..-il  il^  M  i_- !  1 1 1 . : -1 1 1 .  - -. -  ill  n^-.i;i'L-d  ■>■■  brurhrun  "t  llieorilor 
(it  SI.  Ani-iisLilnj,  wbuse  *4->;vi_-u.lii1  duly  il  is  1"  insitf  ii:nl  rdk'vu  !riii-(.-!|ef3cru.«in!(lliemi)l!lililiim. 
Ill  tlie  initial  or  the  timsMMhi  :m:l  =nniv  Hh.rms,  I  lie  itiniikj,  seen  in  j)iini«l  Ijy  iliiggnl'  eilrnortll- 
wiry  sizi>  mill  sujfucily,  >■■■!  out  ri»r  (he  [mrjjfflsc  Hi   lr:ii;!iii|'.r  lliii*;:  whfl  linvp  list  IU-ir  way.     II 
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of  May  his  army  began  I'm  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery 
wagons  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  mi  the  backs  of  mules,  whilo 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out.  [o  receive  it  piece  of  artil- 
lery, were  drawn  up  the  mountain,  bv  'he  soldiers.  To  encourage  the 
men,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head  ;  and  where  the 
iscent  was  most  difficult  llju  charge  was  sounded, 

5.  Groat  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austrians  at  heliolding  this  large 
army  descending  into  the  Italian  plains.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  Napoleon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  Juno,  after  little 
opposition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jfibn.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  generid  Mobs,  al  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.1  Here,  after  twelve  hours 
of  incessant  fighting,  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  hy 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  I>~aix,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
lant Kellerman.  General  .Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleon 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  the  Austrians  to  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  arms,  which,  iu  anticipation  of  a  treaty,  was 
agreed  to. 

6.  The  efforts  at.  negotiation  were  unsuccessful,  as  no  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  ho  made  between  Phtglaml  and  .France,  and  In  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistice  «as  terminated,  and  hostili 
ties  recommenced.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  which,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blo;\;ai.le.l  by  (he  liritisli  forces,  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 


7,  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  Preach  army,  somewha 
loss  in  number,  under  Moreau,  were  facing  each  other  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
then  setup  against  lha  wall,  amon;i  the  <dber  dond  1  indies,  '.vaieli.  en  account  of  the  cold,  decay 
BO  slowly  tll.1l  the)  are  often  re-wiii/.-;!   :■;/  llieir  friends  af:er  rue  luriw  of  years.    It  Is  ImpOB- 
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cembcr  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of  Hohenlinden,'  in  which  they 
were  completely  overthrown,  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Moreau  rapidly  pursue-:!  the  retreating  enemy,  atid  penetrated  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, an  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  35th,  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Maedonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crown.]  (Vow  Switzerland  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,'  more  difficult  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  (lie  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Luncville,3  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria." 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  was  suc- 
cessfully planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England  , 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acceding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ- 
ously ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist,  the  search  of  British  cruis- 
ers; and  the  Russian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9,  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  despatched,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  came 

1.  HohcnJinden  \$  a  village  of  Kavcria,  nineteen  milts  east  from  Munich.  (Map  No.  XVII.) 
tlnmpbelt's  liable  ode,  beginning, 

bos  rendered  Ihe  name,  at  least,  or  tin*  tattle,  lUmLSLnr  ;■>  almost  every  school-boy, 

!■-.  The  Pass  tf  lie  Splngcn  leans  over  till!  Alps  from  the  Orisons  to  ;lic  Italian  Tyrcl.intft 
ihB  jtlloy  of  the  Lake  of  Como.    It  was  only  alter  the  most  ii-„ire:!ilm!  efrorls  that  Macdonald 

many  horses  una  n'.'.ilos,  lv ™  .TO-iill.iiviid  it;i  in  its  abysses,  and  aarar  marc  heard  of.  Since 
l&Jil  there  has  been  a  road  over  iSio  ^pbf.vn  pas.sn.ile  for  iviieel  carriages.  It  was  built  by 
Austria,  at  greiU  expense.     {Mail  No.  XIV.) 

1.  l-i.id*,  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine,  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 
sixteen  miles  soiith-cast  from  Nancy.  By  Ihe  treaty  eonclnded  hero  in  ) i  1)1,  and  which  Francis 
was  obliged  to  give  bi«.  assent  to,  "not  only  as  emperor  of  AualrLn,  lint  in  the  name  of  Ilia 
(Jennie-  empire,"  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  Ihe  Rhine  "ere  again  formally  ceiled  lo 
Franoi,  and  Lombard  v  was  creeled  into  an  iinlepeniient  Stflo  (.Maps  No.  XIII.  and  XVII.) 
o.  Feb.  9th,  HOI. 
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to  anchor  opposite  tlio  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire  ship?,  and 

floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  brought 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  whore,  in  a,  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received   by  a  tremendous  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

equal   spirit,  and   after  four  injurs  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

fi out  hue  of  Daniel:  vessels  ami  floating   batteries  was  silenced,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  sis  thousand   men.      The  English 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.      Of  this  battle,  Nelson  said,  "  I  have  been 

in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but   that  of  Copenhagen  was 

tbo  most  terrible  of  them  all." 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at- 
tacking tlio  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  readied  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Peters  burgh  which  changed  tlio  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  tlio  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
the  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Klebcr, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plain 
of  Alexandria."  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troops, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previously 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nitions 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Loudon  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through- 
out Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.' 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all   his   energies  to  the  reconstruction 

1.  Aaim.  (Sec  ]>.  2"0.)  The  defflitllvt  treaty  ot  rtmieus  ™  emiclmled  Man*  Kill,  18W 
iBlweauUrent  lirituin,  franco,  SiJiiin,  nnil  ibi!  Ilatuvinii  Republic,  (Republic  of  llulteiiJ.) 
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of  ROciety  in   Fran™,  the  general   improvement  of  tfic  'country, 'and 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  lie  had  acquired.     By  !i 
general  amnesty  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were     of  1 802, 
enabled  to  return  :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-     '<""■  TI!AB 
stored.  It'  I  lie  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but,  to  f  he  great 
joy  of  the  rural   population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  die  auspices  of  the  government:   to  bring  hack  that 
gradation  of  ranks   in   society  dial,  die   Revolution  had   overthrown, 
the  Leg!  >n  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
pergonal   merit:    great   public   works   were   set  on   foot   throughout 
France  :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the   Republic   into   one   consistent  "hole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced  ;   an  undertaking  which  lias  deserved- 
ly covered   the  name  of  Napoleon  with   glory,  and   survived  all   the 
other  achievements  of  Ids  genius  :   and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
conferred  upon  their  favorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
sul for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  eslablisud.1  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  lita  will;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis- 
sension!; of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  e^iblis'i  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  ivas  Introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Nov  at,  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  Knghi.nd  reiurmsf  rated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,1  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forced 

I.  SI.  Dcm:«ga,nr  lliiyli,  KiHnl  by  Columbus  NispanEnlji,  I  Little.  \»ira,)  is  u  Inrw  island 
of  lite  Weal  Imlles,  about  (ill j  miles  easi  of  i:ulia,    II  whs  llrsl  colniiizoil  l>>-  llic  Spaniards, 

by  nlioso  criK-llie-  l!is  ii  hill  iituia!  in!:ubil:iiils  in-ri;  ■ m  Eto«  v.  Iiu.l.i'  (le-miyed.    Their  |iliaj 

was  al  llrsl  supplied  b;  ln-liiiua  Ibrtibly  ei.mt-,1  otf  [ir.iri   1  Ji  l=  KahiUHiia,  mill,  HI  a  later  |ieri(x! 

fccntli  century  lira  f'rerirli  oteiiiml  1 . 3-  ■ : ■  1 1  yr  mi  its  wonurn  cn:is:s,  and  i;i  Hint  Spain  coiled  ta 

•jigniiiMeil.  1'rotn  I77S  m  iw:i  .lie  Froncli  i-n!uny  mils  i.i  Hi:1  heii;:il  or  its  jirosjierily,  bill  ia 
ITU  I  :he  negroes,  cxciled  by  ruru-s  nf  ;lio  ci[>cnin;i  ion,ln>.u  in  Fiuilm,  lirnki)  out  111  iusurrcc- 
timi,  ami  in  I  wo  m  111,1  lis  u|j-a-.-.i  :li  of  l»-.i  MiommuhI  whiles  |UM'i:sli(!d,  mill  targe  dialrii;!  a  of  fertile 
plilllllllioiis  were  ilcvaaliilcl,  While  iho  »«r  was  n:'j.\ivi,  ediiiiiiisiuieia,  sent  from.  Prance, 
lukiiu-  purl  Willi  Hie  l.ejir.ii':.  a-ain-l  Hie  |il;Mi'er..,  ;-.i;a:l..:,in-a  !l-.v  lioedou.  of  all  the  blacks  who 

abolition  of  shivery  throughout  tl„i  island.     Hie  Knli'.iili  jjnn  riuiioiil,  :i|>|ireli91islve  of  diJigei 
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to  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  sent  out  to  reduce 
tlie  island,  but  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  and  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  government. 

14.  It  soon  bra;i me  evident  t.brit  the  peace  of  Amiens  could  not 
be  permanent.  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  tho  feebler  Eu- 
ropean powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  aecumA- 
Ution  of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England, 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  t.rcatv  stipulations,  until  sat' 

h  isfaetory  explanations  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov 
of  the  ernment.  Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 
wab,  1803.  an(j  in  tije  month  0f  May,  1803,  tho  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  tho 
English  then  in  France  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years. 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,1  a  dependency  of  England, 

tha  entrance  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Movie-,  and  li.ijjliig  lit  Luke  su.lvaui;iae  of  the  confusion  prevailing 
in  11,0  island,  nllempicd  its  rcilr.e.liou.  bi:l  af.er  an  enormous  loss  of  it".  liniiliy  t.acmisl  it  in 
1198.    No  sooner  was  (lie  is 

sued  between  Ike  mnlM.ioo.s  ami  iicarocs,  bill  liic  former  were  overcome,  and  in  December 
ISflU  Toitssuiii!  Louvcrhnv,  Ihe  able  irador  .-if  Hi.;  I :k.i; ■;.■■-,  v.- as  sole  loader  of  the  French  port 
of  the  island,  Nnpoleun  ii:  first  ronik  mcil  him  in  bis  command  as  {.•cneral-iii-cbtef,  bul  finding 
Ihst  Ho  aimed  at  iiidopeudenl  anthori'y,  in  ;be  winter  itt  Ifial  bo  soul  no:  .1  large  force  to  reduce 
tlie  island  If,  sub  mis  si  on.  D-iriiis  a  tn.ieelV.issainl.  '..■;.■  surmised  and  carried  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  April  1S0S.  IloslLlilks  won;  renewed  :  in  Xovember,  [fid:!,  Cic  Kroner,,  driven  into 
a  corner  of  the  island,  capiiuin'.ed  to  an  lin^lisb  somailroi,  ;  mid  in  January,  1804,  the  Huytlen 
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a  large  kingdom  of  [ioit:i--.vc;toni  Coiinai:;..  lioiaid.jd  north  by  th 
Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  oail  by  rmtskL  and  limns*  kk,  south  by  Hesse  Cassel  and  I  he  Prussian 
department  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  western  Hanover  ii 
almost  divided  from  tbe  rest  by  the  graii'i-diioliy  of  Ol.k-iib  inf.  (See  J!/.y<  No,  XVII.)  This 
kingdom  is  fofincd  out  of  Die  ductris  formerly  posse  ised  ny  several  families  of  I  be  junior 
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was  quickly  conquered,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  North  of  Germany  was  at  once  occupied  Tiy  French 
troops,  while,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  Hut  these  move- 
ments were  insignificant  when  compared  with  Napoleon's  gigantic 
preparations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England  Ports  and  bat. 
tcries  were  constructed  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel  :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  ihe  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  which.,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  .seriously  intended, 

16.  The  year  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by    an    unhappy  attempt    at    rebellion    in    Ireland,    in 

which  the  leaders.  Russell  and  Eniinelt,  were  seized, 
brought  to  trial,  ami  executed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1804,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was.  detected,  in  which  the 
generals  Horeau  and  Piehegru.  and  the  rovalisi  lender  Georges,  were 
implicated.  Morcau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pichegru 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Geuiges  >,vas  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  ail'ceiiug  Lo  believe,  that  the  younjr  Duke  D'Eoghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  liaden,'  was 
concerned  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  hurried  to  Vin- 
coniies,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial: — an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not,  the  slightest,  evidence  of  criminality  was 
brought  against  the  unhappy  prince. 

17.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Mnglasid  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autumn  of  1801,  befure  any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
interrupt  the  homeward  bound  treasure  (V;gates  of  Spain  ;  and  these 
wore  captured,11  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

gnukl-diiuglitcrorjaim*  I.  of  ]V;1;hk1  ;  noil  CeoriSi!  I.,i-Mh,  11  if  :ssiio  nf  Ibis  marriage,  became 
kins  or  England,  Willi  ihe  eirc  uf  ^nur^  [.,  m  1714  ;  fmm  wlik-lj  lime  nil  !8:S7,  ui  ihe  ilraiih 

pari  of  Hie  hingiiom  ui  vVcsijiiMlis,  In,:.  «iw  remote.!  :<>  its  lswlu]  sovereign  in  IBIU.  (Map 
No.  XVI  1.1 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  TJritisli  government  waa  severely  cen- 
sured for  this  hasty  act,  Spam  now  openly  joined  France,  and  tie- 
clared  war  against  England.1 

IS.  On  the  1 S tli  of  May  of  this  year  Xapoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,  "  Emperor  of  the  French;"  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  i304,was  solemnly  crowned  hy  the  pope,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.  The  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Grott  Britain,  recog- 
nized the  new  sovereign.  On  the  30th  of  May  of  the 
fallowing  year  lie  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charkmajnie,  winch  had  quietly  reposed  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  brought  forward  to  jjivc  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  lime  pronouncing 
hbo  words,  'L  God  lias  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Northern  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prize  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  French 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading'1  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria  ;  an  act  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  in 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  oi.e  hundred  and  highly  thousand  men, 
wore  on  the  banks  of  the  P.hino,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  the 
oivaiy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
having  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Made  at.  Ulm,'  compelled 
hiin  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
Very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great   naval   victory  oif  (.'ape   Trafalgar,*  over   the 

1    [In  is  nil  rnsU'rn  IVmilicr  fiwsi  or  Wirl.-.mln-r.-.  on  llin  wcsairii   bunk  of  Uio  Danube,  sny- 

IBir.l.  nixl  ai  IS  III  lu  WirinmlHM-u.    {M«?  So.  XVH.  ) 

■2.  Cafe  Trafalgar  U  :•  nnmioiilnrv  ol"  lhe  roiiih-weslurn  ton-.!  nf  S|iniii,  1irenl}--ltro  miles 
rorth-weal  i>r  tins  liTlress  «f  (jibriilliir.     In  Il.i-  nival   navaS   liultli!  ill'  Del.  I!  It  I,  I81).">,  the  IJIUf 
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comMned  Heels  of  France  and  Spain  ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  !<!d  of  December  lie  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,1  tlio  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories,"  which  resulted 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  (he  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms. b  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  territories  :  the  kin;;  of  Prussia  received  Hanover 
83  a  reward  of  his  neutrality;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  the  Mahratta'  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape,  and  to-ik  Buenos  Ayres3  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  bis  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Ivuvope.  In  February,  1  800,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  Naples,  because  the  bin;'-',  instigated  by  his  queen,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  received  a:i  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  hi) 
capital.  The  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
Ins  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of  Holland  :  bo  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals  :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  fonii  the  Confederation^  of  the  Rhine, 
and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
Stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
millionswvas  cut  off  from  the  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria. 

22.  In  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  llan- 

vcr  to  that  power,  although  ii  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.     It 

D«t,     I.M«,i  So.  XIII.) 

ll.o  capital.    UV«p  No.  XVII.) 
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suspected  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favor 
of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  his  Prussian  ally.  These,  and  other 
causes,  aroused  the  Indignation  of  the  Prussians ;  and  the  Prussian 
monarch  openly  joined  the  coiilitirm  against  Najudeou  before  his  own 
arrangements  were  completed,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  assist- 
ance.    Both   England   and  Russia-  had  promised  him   their  eoopcra 

2  5.  With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put- his  troops  in  motion, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advanced  Prussian  outposts.. 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  in  the 
battle  of  Jena/  and  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoust  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerst.adt,1  in  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  nearly 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thousand.  In 
a  single  day  the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrated. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  victories,  and  on  the  25th  his 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Davoust,  entered  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

2i.  Encouraged  hy  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  edieta 
from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
excluding  British  manufactures  from  all  the  continental  ports,  fie 
then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Belaud  :  on  the  30Ji  of  November  his 
troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance;  but  on  the 
26th  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  cheek 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.  On  the  8th  of  February*  1S07,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,'  in  which  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  churned  the  vi story.  In  some  minor 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  but  these  were  move  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Dantzie,'  which  Sad  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  was 
defended  by  nine  ..undred  cannon. 
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25.  At  length,  on  the  1 4th  of  Juno,  Napoleon  fought  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friodland,1  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Russian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn."  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  S5t.li  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  po:np  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 
of  TOsit.3  All  sacrifices  were  made  at  i.lic  expense  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  received  bnoi  only  ahont  one-half  of  his  dominions. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  that 
portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland:  this  portion  was 
now  erected  into  the  graml-duchy  of  "Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion t«s  formed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,,'  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  design-,  against  British,  commerce. 

20.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  power 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Kttropo,  but,  resolving  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  t!ie  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
cays1  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fleet  Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility 
of  England  by  throwing  berseli'.  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
Franue.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 
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Janeiro,'  tlic  capital  of  t!ic  Portogi.e-o  colony  of  Brazil.'  Napoleon 
had  already  announced,"  in  one  of  lis  imperial  edicts,  that  "  the 
House  of  Bragar.za  bad  ceased  to  reign. ,:  and  had  sent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  court,  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  COlh  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 

27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Penin 
Btilar  monarch s  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  hi  the  conference? 
of  Tilsit;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  ho  set  on  foot  a 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  Lira  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  IV.  of  .Spain,  a  weak  monaroh,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
faithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.      The  latter, 

secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pre  tun  tied  gift  of  a 
principality  Conned  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al 
lowed  the  French  troops  under  Marat  to  enter  Spain ;  and  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fbrlro/HCS  wore  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  Too  late  Godoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidate:!  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  b  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  indueed  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expert  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Maples  to  become  king  of  Spain, 
".'he  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  ivlurat  as  a  reward  for 
bis  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  kingdom,  yet  till 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms  :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king  :  a  national  junta,  or  ct.uncil,  waa 
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ohoscn  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  government ;  and  the  English  at 
once  sent  large  supplies  of  amis  and  situmunition  to  their  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  sin  overwhelming  force  to  sustain  hia 
usurpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  European  war  centered  ia  tho  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful.  A  French  S'[uiulron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  pre- 
vented  from  escsspin.'.y  by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender  :  °  Marshal  Monccy.  at  the  head  of  eight,  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack11  on  the  city  of  Valencia  :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafo*.  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days;c  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  French 
troops  from  its  walls  :  Cor' dova  was  indeed  taken11  and  plundered 
by  the  French  marshal  Dnpont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  surrender  at  I'ayleu,'  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  latter  event  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  (lee,  and  the  French  forces  were  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.* 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
tugal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto3  lo  conduct  tho  gov 
eminent :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 
21st  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimiera,'  hy  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
C  intra-,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  tho  French 
fo  roes. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  sit  this  inauspicious 
Laghim'ug  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 
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the  field  id  parson.  Collecting  Lis  troops  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  was  in  the  north  of  Spain  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  once  com 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army:  the  Span 
iards  were  severely  defeated  at  lleynosa,11  liurgo-,1'  and  Tudela;cT  and 
on  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital. 
The  British  troops,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  driven  back  upon  Corunna,5  and  being  there  attacked 
lsnfl  whi!u  milliinS  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
'  the  enemy  to  retire,  bat  their  brave  commander,  Sir 

John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Corunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches"  which  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  .subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divisions  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Baffling  the  Austrian  generals  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedilv  enneentrated  his  divisions, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

1,  R*>'nv.',i,  /?[!?■:.'.'.*,  ;:'i'l  '!':!■'•  '■!.  i.-no  M'<p  N'->.  TV  J  T  J.l  n^yniKa  i'  iorly-soiYrn  mHos  norr.h- 
ffesl  from   nilrltos.     Tadola   :-.  oa   the   Eln'o,  oae    l!'.iu<l!v  !   and  :i-i  idlIi.-^  ca*t  from    Burgo*. 

by  the  French  under  Slar.-itial  Victor:  ;ii  l)urj.«  lhi:  Snani.a  conn',  rto  Jlelrldero  was  over- 
Ihroirn  by  Marshal  rSoai;:  aarl  atTujtcla  I'-iilafox  iiii'J  Caiiao.iH  were  tio.ccn  by  Marshal  Lannes. 
3.  Omm  is  acitj  and  wanorL  of  Hiialu,  at  Hie  jiorUi-wusUiriL  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
Sir  John  Monro  >»  struck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  u  ho  was  animating  a  regiment  to  [he 
charge.     "Wrapped  by  his  attendant  in  lira,  tnililr.ry  i-lostr,  be  <m  [aid  in  0  grare  hnjlilf 

the  melancholy  inten'nen;  by  lord]  li;;!it!or,lr  r.l.icc:  sili-n:ly  iliey  laid  him  In  his  grave,  whllt 
Iho  distant  cannon  of  the  halite  fired  I  he  funeral  honor?  10  Iris  memory."— JKimm. 

rrd,  nor  a  funeral  nolo, 
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22d  inclusive,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  army.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  he  defeated  the  Arehdnhe  Charles  at  Eckmuhl,' 
and  compelled  him  to  retires*  the  Danube,  Rapidly  following  up  hi? 
rictories,  lie  entered  Vienna  ou  I lus  1 3th  of  May,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern1  on  the  31st  and  22d,  on  the  5th  of  July  ho 
gained  a  triumph  at  Warrant.1  and  »o;i  after  diututud  a  peacea  by 
which  Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  territory  containing  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

33.  During  the  war  widi  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrol ese  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerful  Trent-h  armies  had  boon  sent  into  their  country  that 
they  were  subdued.  The  British  government  also  sent  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  mate  a  diversion  against  Napo 
leon  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  failure 
The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  with  a  large  force 
to  cooperate  with  tho  Spaniards.  In  the  meantime  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  French  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  French 
troops  entered  Home;  and  by  a  decree11  of  .Napoleon  the  Papal 
States11  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  This  was  followed  by 
a  bull  of  excommuiiieauoii'-  against,  Napoleon,  whereupon  tho  pope 
was  seized  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  was  de 
tained  until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  close  of  1  SO  J  ilie  announcement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divorce  from   the  Empress  Josephine, 

I.  Ettomt&l  ia  a  small  vitlayc  of  Havana,  thirlcon   miles,  sonlti   of  Itatisbon,  and   fifty-two 

Inthebatlleof  InoiHd,  was  raised  by  Naui.kt.ii  lo  liic  dimity  U(>ii nee  of  Eckmuhl.    t.Map 

3.  rftpcru  is  a  smalt  Ainur'an  villa:,' )  11m  oaslcrn  Imnk  oJ'ihu  Danube,  opposite  the  Island 

of  Loban,  about  two  miles  below  Vienna,    (jtfgp  No.  XVIL)    After  Iwo  days'  continuous 

Held,  and  lake  refuse  in  I  lie  island  of  Louall.  Miiri-l-.nl  Lurine;',  one  «('  SY.polenii's  ablest  gen- 
erals, was  inorlally  wounded  mi  tl:e  Held  of  As-pem,  bavini;  boili  his  legs  carried  away  by  ■ 
camion  ball.  Napoleon  was  deeply  aiC:i.'LBil  -:y.  bob., Ming  the  (lyina;  Murshal  bronchi  off  the 
Belli  on  a  UHer,  and  cili-i'led  :a   :].c  :-.:;i.,u>s  n:  tl,::i.b.     Ki  .■i-lrn:  beside  (lie  rude  conuh,  he 


wept  freely. 

rLh-east  of  Vienna.    <.Voj>  No.  XV11.) 

In  :l:e  battle  of  Wagrain  tacii  parly  lost  al 

i.iitlweiilyiii 

Hired    IToiil   t 

ho  field  in  good  order.    The  French 

bu'lollti,  copied  Is)-  Hit  Wjilstr  Soil,  says  1 

it.    The-  relrc 

at  of  the  AuslrianB,  howover,  gave  to 

Kapaleou  '."  ilio  1:10ml  advaiita-ii.  of  a  vim 

ory. 

s.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct,  14th. 

b.  Hay  nth,  isoa. 

:.  See  Note,  p. 

d.  June  11th 
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for  tlio  purpose  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  royaf  families  of 
Europe.  'Xo  Josephine  Napoleon  was  warmly  attached;  but  reasons 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his-  breast,  superior  to  the  dearest  affections 
His  first  marriage,  having  been  annulled1  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  lie  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanency  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  bj 
linking  the  lustre  of  descent  with  the  grandeur  of  Lis  throne,  was 
cue  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the  other  European  powers  thai,  secured  by  the  Austrian  alliance, 
he  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Europe  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  (bat  country,  he,  soon  after,  by  an  imperial  de> 
cree,u  incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bernadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  which  iie  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  "Wellington,  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  10th  of  July  i.iic  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Uodrigo1  surrend- 
ered to  Marshal  Massona,  hut  on  the  L2i'th  of  .September  Massena 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco." 
Wellington,  still  pursuing  lus  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re- 
tired to  the  strongly  fortilied  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,3  which  defend- 

1.  Ciiutiut  Ktnlriga  (;:j  Sij):;iiis]i  eie-on-dart1  rotl-i-iie-jsi,  iiiniiiiin,',  '■  Hit;  tily  Endrrjjo,")  is  • 
ilrougly-llirliltistl  ciiy  of  Spain,  li!:y-f[ve  maw  somii-ivcsi  11001  Siii;,!n:nicn.    In  I8IJ  ihis  city 

KM  reUlliUII  I,)' Well  in;;!  on,  mi  :i,li!i:iplHi-ii  wliiiliL  :k';;ilhyil  !'■.:!■  J  l  i  in  l!n;  :illeof  OiiJicolOudwl 

Rodrign  from  Tlic  Suiuiisiitfovermiiuiil.    {M«f  Nn.  XIII.) 

2.  llux'icn  is  H  iiiooiiLiim  ihl.;ii  ttolio-  I'ro.o  ll.u  r.urllajr:i  lj;o-.k  i » -'  : 1 :0  r i v r-»  Mooik'^o  a  fa* 
l.ltlea  twrlLl-eust  ofLViimlii:!,  -aw',  o^cida.-  nordi-ivosi  uhciiit  ci.-lit  tn'.iiss.  Oil  IliB  BViiaiil  of 
111.!  iiorlliern  |ii>r!kili  ill"  ibiLs  I'J.riLic,  iiiMiaul  lli>;  lauimiil  of  li-.i-inco,  seveiilet'ii  miles  notUi-caU 
of  Collliuril,  Wefliiiynjn  mlloclc;!  his  ivlmlu  iinny  oriilly  lljoaamal  men  mi  th(  erelillig  of  Sep. 
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ed  the  approaches  to  Lisbon.  Haasena  followed,  but  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  find  ;<  ivo;i.l;  spot  where  ho  eonhl  attael;  with  an j  prospect 
of  success,  and  after  continuing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  position  on  the  14tii  of  November,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  tie  French  eagles  commenced 
a  final  retreat. 

afi.  The  early  part  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajoz'  by 
Marshal  Soul  t,  and  its  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 
lOtb  of  March  ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle  ™"  "  ' 
of  Albuera,'  in  which  the  united  British  as  id  Spanish  forces  gained 
an  important  victory.  Many  battles  wore  fought  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  important 
:ity  of  Valencia  to  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  w((  urs8[A1| 
nary— the  last  of  the  long  series  of  hVcneh  triumphs  in  camimmn, 
the  peninsula.  On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another  1812i 
quarter,  laid  siege  to  C'uuhul  lloerigo  ;  and  the  capture*  of  this  place 
by  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  b  by  that  of  Badajoz.  Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  successes,  next  defeated  .\I;u'uioiitc  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca :'  the  intrusive  king  Joseph .  fled  from  Mad- 
rid, and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.  The  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
again  compelled  the  cautious  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1813,  he   resumed  the  offensive, — gained 

Ocean,— Ike  most  ndvai.coil,  I'liiljracinu-  Tnrrca  Vuilra-i,  heina  h.en' y-nini-  miles  ill  length,— Ilia 
suc.iid,  aboiu  eijriu  lililus  in  Llic  rear  (if  Ike  liisl,  Ihjiiu  L,.ml;-a.nr  milts,  ami  llii!  Iliird,  or 
"lints  of  ciulmrciiliuii,"  in  Ike  viciniiy  nl'  i.islji'ii,  ilwsLjjiiuil  In  ixtvtr  Hit  cmljiiriMliiul  'if  Ibo 
Irnnps  il'  Ihulemrcinily  sln;ilil  lim'nn  in'iv  ■."iny.  Jturu  lli.'n  filly  ii.i!i-i  i>r  ri.Millcall.ilii,  bris- 
LIUiK  Willi  sin  blimlivd  |>iiii:i>s  dl'  amikiry,  and  .inn  banda-d  and  lil'IJ  I'nla,  Hanked  Willi  ah.illis 

■wd  tinrruw  Nausea  onvlully  cLiirtwl,  :::i(l  an  \':;\:,\  \ U  am!  aiar.iit:.,  mule  by  damning  u|>  Ike 

1.  limlaj.M  itnciiy  in  llii!  weal  ill'  Spain,  mi  iliu  ua^tTH  ban*-  ilHiie  (luadimni,  iibnut  livo 
BllEiiTS.1  niilos  small-west  ui  .Madrid,  an, I  mm  Imndred  and  lliirly-liiii  inilo  caul  of  Lisbon 
(JBijiNil   Sill.) 

M,    lilbtttnt    ill  a  Sttl.il!    tiHVIl  f.mJ'itil'l!  lllil'.is  «i>l]llK-:l.«  i>f    llailujIK,      In  Hie  b.lllle  Of  Alblffiril, 

FouBkl  May  lull.,  Hill.  Hi L'  nllk'd  lll-Hi.li.  Sj all,  and  IWUiirnese  lr(,o|>s,  wure  01111  tna.idal  by 

Marakal  liciusmnl,  ..lid  llii!  1'reiieh  by  MMilial  K.nill.     {Map  Nil.  Xlli.j 

3.  Sn/njcnnin  is  Hliily  ol'  lama  in  Sjiaia,  one  hundred  and  hLiiwejjn  miles  horlh-wesl  froir 
Madrid.  Ilwul  kii.iwi.  In  Hie  Kum  ails  by  lilt:  name.  »r  !i«l»mii,lK<i.  During  n  I111115  uoriflil  II 
W»s  celebrated  as  bein;;tlie  acal.nl  a  liiiivtr-iiy,  ulisuSi,  in  Ike  lil'n  emit  and  siileenlli  oeuluries, 

s.  Jan.  IBk.  b.  April  Cth.  c.  July  2a  .  d.  Aug.  I  Ilk. 
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the  decisive  battle'  of  Vittoria,1  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign 
drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into  thoir  own  territories. 

38.  During  these  reverses  to  the  French  arms,  events  of  greater 
magnitude  than  (hose  of  (.lie  peninsular  war  wo  re  occupying  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  Russia  at  his  repeat- 
ed encroachments  in  Con  (nil  and  Northern  Europe  lias  already  been 
mentioned  :  moreover,  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia,  in  com- 
mon vr: if i  those  of  the  oilier  Northern  powers,  had  been  greatly  in. 
jured  by  the  measures  of  Napoleon  for  destroying  the  tra.de  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  French  emperor  refused  to  abandon  ills  favorite  policy, 
and  the  angry  discussions  between  (lie  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Versailles  led  to  the  assembling  oi'  vast  armies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1812.  Napoleon  hail  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  England  ;  but  he  arrayed  around  his  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  France.  Italy,  Genuany,  (.lie  Confederation  of  the 
Rhino,  Poland,  and  the  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  "  Grand  Army'1  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  Russian 
war  amounted  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  were  cavalry — the  whole 
supported  by  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  camion.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
while  the  whole  number  of  horses  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand.  To  oppose  this  vast  army  the  Russians  bad 
collected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  in  numbers  until   the   armies   on  both   sides  were  nearly 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  bead  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  hi3  ever  mem- 
orable Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re 
Sistanee,  tliey  gradually  fell  bad;  before  the  invaders,  wasting  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent.  A  terrible  tempest  soon  set  in,  and  the  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  thousands  (Vein  (be  combined  effects  of  in- 


miles  .iorlli-.'M  from  Uio  li.rraor.    The  tattle  oi 
ji  Spain.     (Jfoj.  So.  XIIL) 

a.  June  21st,  1813. 
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L-i-cc;iut,  .r:iiji  .v.::.]  p.'n-iry  fusviiro  :  l.hc  soldiers  sickened  in  great  d  um- 
bers ;  and  before  a  single  shot  hail  boon  fired  twenty-five  thousand 
sick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals;  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
strewed  the  road  to  SVilrni,1  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed  onward  in  several  divisions,  frequently 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensky,  where  thirty  thousand 
Russians  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  camion 
were  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.*  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts;  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  cast  over 
the  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
circumference.  At  three  In  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
withdrawn  with  the  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
cannon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

12.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indecisive 
encounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreating  forces  had 
reached  the  small  village  of  Borodino,'  their  commander,  General 
Kutusoff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow 
On  the  evening  of  the  iifh  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  facing  cacti  other, — cash  numbering  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men- — the  Ilussians  having  six'  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
sought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Marengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz  ;  while  a 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  be- 
stowing their  blessings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  (he  God  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  tlio  morning  of  tlio  7th  a  gun  Brod  from  tho 
French  linos  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth  :  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  tlio  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  sublimity 
over  the  scene;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants,  led 
on  in  tlie  gathering  gloom  by  the  light  of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  hi  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fury 
until  night  put  an  end  to  Il.t  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sided  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  jiggre- 
gate,  to  ninety  thousand  in  killed  and  ivounded.  The  Russian 
position  was  eventually  carried,  hut  neither  ni Jo  gained  a  decisivo 
■rictory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  read  te  .Moscow.  .Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire  ;  and  when,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  Ins  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  wove  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient,  palace  of  the  czars; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  city 
should  not  afford  a  shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  tlio  most  distant 
part  of  the  city  ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Niue-tentlia 
of  the  city  were  eou.sumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country  ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  tlie  fire,  ho  re- 
mained there  until  the  lPtli  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 

4,i.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty-five  days  that 
intervened  until  the  reerossing  of  the  Xienien,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued battle,  exceeded  anything  before  Known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
Tlie  exasperated  Ku^sians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered  ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  hovering  incessant 
iy  around  tlie  wearied  columns,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
Rut  the  severities  of  tlio  Russian  winter,  which  set  if  on  the  Gth  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  cold: 
the  wind  bowled  fright  Fully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plains  with  resiitloM  fury  ;  and  the  snow  foil  in  thick  and  continued 
showers,  soon  eoi'.fi'iniiiu^  a!!  object-,  and  Iraving  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  ley  desert.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  companions  ;  and  the  route  o!'  lac  rear  guard  of  the  army  waa 
literally  choked  up  by  tbe  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  nightly 
bivouacs  crowds  of  Starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  firea 
11  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  hut 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed  ;  and  the  sites 
of  the  night  (ires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Clouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  bad  followed  the  army  from 
Moscow,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  perish  amid  tbe  snows  of  a  Russian 
winter;  and  bo  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  "Could  the 
French  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

4G.  Napoleon  had  fir.st,  thought  of  remaining  hi  winter  quarters  at 
Bmolensko  ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  mugaziuos.  and  the  con- 
centrating around  him  of  vast  forces  of  (he  enemy,  whieh  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
impossible,  and  on  the  I'it'ti  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed — 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  faithful  guards,  leading  tbe  ad- 
ranee,  and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  l!ut  the  enemy 
harassed  thorn  at  every  stop.  During  the  ICth,  lTth,  and  1 8th,  in 
tbe  battles  of  Krasnoi,'  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  twenty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tlio  terrible  passage  of  tbe  Hero- 
sinn,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  the  stream,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
man  on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  bcdpless  ruultb 
tude  from  the  indefatigable  Cossacks;  and  when  :it  length  tlio  few 
remaining  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemcn,  the  ica* 
guard  was  reduced  to  thirty  men.  The  veteran  marshal,  bearing  a 
musket,  and  still  facing  the-  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 
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who  left  the  Russian  territorj.  Napoleon  had  already  abandoned 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  lit  a.  sledge  for  Paris,  ho 
arrived  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  heforo 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital.  Tt  has 
heen  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle;  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  died  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  cold  ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  Cnitcd  Slates  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at,  this  time  passing 
through  the  straggles  of  her  first  Revolution  ;  and  a  feeble  war  was 
still  maintained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  comparison 
with  that  mighty  drama  which  wa-;  enacting  around  the  centre  of  Na- 
poleon's power,  and  winch  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  3 
field  of  blood. 

<1S.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  .Russian  campaign, 
Napoleon  found  that  lie  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  French  nation  :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  sonata 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  hi;,  losses,  and,  having  arranged  his  dif- 
ficulties with  the  pope,  on  the  loth  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  joined 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered  ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  of  May  Napoleon  gained 
the  battle  of  LtiUcn,  and  a  fortnight  later  that  of  Bautzen  ;'  but  as 
these  were  not  decisive,  on  the  '1th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  his 
power,  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
war  was  renewed,  when  the  Austrian  on  ^eror,  abandoning  the  cause 
of  hu  son-in-law,  joined  the  allies.  Napoleon  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his   several  foes,  and  with  vari- 
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rtus  success  fought  the  battles  of  Culm,1  GrossBoren,'  the  Katsbach,' 
and  Denncwitz,4  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsic, 
fought  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  hut  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Rhine. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  ilic  allies,  great  numbers  were  mado  prisoners 
during  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison  tli 
Prussian  fortresses,  sum.'! id e red  ;  (lie  Siixous,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
armies;  while-  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
kid  siege  to  Bayonne  :  Bernado'Uc,  the  old  comrade  of  Napoleon, 
but  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  Mural,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Xapolcon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a-  greatly  inferior  foree, 
be  repelled  the  ailaeks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Knrape  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move- 
ments.  But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him  ;  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Ithine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rt-ar  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  wln'eli  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
before  he  could  conic  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and.  on  the  tith  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  ^^aty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies   on   the  11th,  Napoleon  was   promised  the   sovereignty  of  the 
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island  of  Elba,'  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  tin  usand  r  duii  Js  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.,  returning  from  hia  long 
exile,  reentered  l'aris :  to  conciliate  tiio  French  people  lie  gave  them 
a  constitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  tlie  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792. 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  left  tc  a 
genera!  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem- 
bled at  Vienna  on  the  2-~th  of  September  ;  but  while  the  conferences 
were  still  ponding,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left,  Klba,  An  extensive  conspira- 
cy had  been  formed  throughout  Franco  for  restoring  the 
fallen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 

at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men  : — everywhere 
the  soldiery  received  him  with  enthusiasm  :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Loais  XVIIL  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augeroau,  Mar- 
moot,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France  ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Napoleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardenl  desire  for  peace;  the  allies 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority  as  emperor  of  ihc  French  people.  All  Europe 
Was  liow  in  arms  against  tins  n-.-arpe-.  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thoesaud  effective  men  could  bo  as- 
sembled against  him  on  the  French  ft  ontiers.  Hut  nothing  which 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  vn  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  meet  the  coming  storm  ;—  c«"J  m  a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the  1st  of  June,  to  put 
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on  foot  an  array  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

53.  His  policy  was  to  attack  tin;  all'c.-s  in  detail,  in; fore  their  forces 
eould  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  ho  ha  stoned  across  tho 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  16th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  I.igny,1  bet  at  the  same  time  Nov  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.'  Tho  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fall  back  upon  Waterloo,"  where,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  l!?tli,  lie  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavrc  '  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  torride  fary— Napoleon  in  vain  hurling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  It  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  ISlnclicr,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man-of-war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  ho  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 
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1821,  during  one  of  tlic  moat  violent  tempests  that  had  ever  raged 
on  the  island — fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  bis  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  scenes  of 
hia  military  glory,  and  his  lust  words  were  those  of  command,  as  he, 
fancied  himself  at,  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  traunuilization  of  France, 
and  the  future  peace  arid  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XVIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  but  the  French 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  liuiiiiliaiiim  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  whieli  followed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Marsha!  Ney  'and  Lnbiidoyon;  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  after  the  undoubted  protection  which 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies;  and  although  Ney'e  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  cud  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  laithef  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fale  of  Ahirat,  king  of  Naples, 
mas  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frcjus  he  had  made  a  diversion  hi  his  favor  by  breaking  his  allianea 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war  ;  but  the  cowardly  Neapoti 
tans  were  easily  overthrown,  and  Jlnrat  was  uliliged  to  seek  refuge  ii; 
France.  At  the  head  of  a.  few  followers  he  afterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  bis  power;  bui 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  Ou  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Paris 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1790:  twenty-eight  million  pnvuids  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  Hie  war,  and   a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


ai-lresidjtii-cof  [lieniirPinrilM!-,  if  [JuMiii'y  Mini.     1 .111  ii;.i  i. ;■...[,  Hie  :usi(l,-H-.(i  nt'N;ipofcuii,a!nii(!i 

en  Die  pljileuli.  In  the  middle  ni'  ;m  esk'ii*:™  ]i:n-k.     Alk-r  Nnjnili -s  (Ua-.lli  Hie  liouae  Mil?  for 

mine  lime  un  In  hub  I  led.  lmi  wns  llu:.!lv  enlivened  inlii  a  kind  of  Jin-miriy  cslaUl  slmianl;  and 

Napoleon  arrived  ul  Si.  Iteleim  111  Hie  itl;li  0!  Ocl'jliisr,  ISIS,  tind  there  lie  expired  on  Iho  5Ui 

agreeably  10  tlie  wisli  rxj.  r,-.vi:  in  l.n  ;mi  wilt,  limy  iii.iv  fiijKjst,  iii  1  lie  111 -let  ilea  liivaliaei.  !■ 
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spoliations  which  she  had  ■nilioted  on  other  powers  during  her  Kevo- 
Iution,  and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her   recent  enemies;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 

which  adorned  the  iinisuumtiof  (.he  Louvre -the  trophies  of  a  hundred 

victories — were  to  be  restored  to  the  States  from  which  they  had 
oeeti  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisians 
parted  with  these  memorial-;  of  the  glories  of  [ho  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  eon^ue.st  had  now  set  against  France  herself: — 
her  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  cduI  of  the  nalioj;. 


SECTION    II. 

FKOM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

I.  THE  PERIOD  OP  PEACE:  I8J 3-1820. 

ANALYSIS.  [TiiE.TiEs  or  IBIS.]  1.  Treaty  between  HusSa,  Pnurfo,  Auatrls,  and 
■and.  The  "Hal)'  Alliance,"  Ceneral  accession  io  it.— J.  lis  a«tli(.r»li  |i,  objects,  and  oifc 
3.  Condition  uf  Europe.    Con'.hunid  ;».j. alar  cicliuuii'tu,  Inn  change  hi  ila  objects, 

4.  "J'iic  soaial  oun'e't  in  Esbt.asii.  lVnsnerily  ol'  lln-lznd  during  tin;  war.— 3,  Disnppc 
expectations.  Causes  id' u  tjtneral  revulsion.  Staidly,  in  IKJL5-—  li.  tnlier  comribillill!;  till 
diminished  supply  of  U:a  predoc  melds,  ice.  Deniainls  of  ilju  Kadi  mils.— 7.  Policy  c 
E'OS'^iH  s:.v,"iinu:n:,  toliiruu  granted,  1V;kt:«1  tonspo-ac..— S.  S:LrL[i!;iHii  meas.-ares  nl 
ensmeid.    The  incclint;  nl  11;int!:.'s!i:r.     [.Vaiurhi'slej-J     Continued  i;.. n no] milts.     Coven 

Unilcd  States  ul'  AiiHaina  and  Algiers.   -111.  <:L:ikMm.tiimi:  oi  AIliLis  '.;.■  an  Kni'liali  tqusrir. 
ima.—  II.  Imporlanco  of  tlicsi:  cvt'tila.     Dedine  of  Tim  Ottoman  empire. 

12.  SitiinUon  of  I-'kaki;*  at  Uio  time  of  tlic  second  restoration.  Change  in  public  t". 
against  llii;  lion.ipavlisls  and  UepnolicaOs.  r H i : i - "- - : 1 1 ri ^- 1 -i I  i.i  I'.,.:  rLi-,.-,,l.iil.:iJ^iH  dtuiLin.'-Cd. 
Religions  and  poliiical  lends.  Airocilics.— 14.  Demands,  nnd  !ir.:s,  of  Uio  Chamber  or  Dei 
cf  1813.  KLiisjulur  position  of  parlies.— 13  Policy  uf  Ibt  kins  anil  ministry,  and  couji  . 
(Kww&T-IuS)  of  Sept.  ISIli —  Id,   Effects  of  The  new  measures. 


L  Si-At*.     1.  Spain  from  liilS  Io 
toll.    Actbn  taten  by  the  Euro; 

caaindcr  of  Hie  rt-lgii  of  Ferdinand. 

II.  PonrdaAI..     !.  Situation  of 
[>rcssi"n  of.  i!,c  n'-.v  constitution, 

III.  Naplbs.  I.  11'iHlt-rv  of  II io  tin.ldr.m  of  \:.|,l.:s  previous  io  IS  13.— -J.  'lira  snbfeqnenl  rule 
of  Ferdinand.  Popular  insurroellon  in  July,  ISSi.  Crant  of  a  coiitiil.ullon.  Resolution  of 
Ittiasla,  Austria,  and  I'm, si  a,  lo  put  down  tiie  ci.ns-.iUi'.inn,  [Trop^au.l— 3.  Cot  duel  of  I'ViU" 
uatid.     [Laybaeh.;     Ail  Anv.iiau  army  suppres-Ci  llu!  Revolution. 

IV.  PmononT.     1-  AccOiUiLol'lie;  ■JiiriiiLiiiiii  uionaiTii..     j.-Sardima.     TessinO]     Feel  in!jil  and 
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complains  of  Uie  Piedinontese  -5.  rnsurreciion  in  Piedmont,  March  1831.  Success  of  the  Id 
surjffiius,  anil  iilHlioulinii  o!  II, c  kin;,'.     Austrian  iutcriercuco  suppresses  Ilia  Ilcvollltlou. 

V.  Tim  (iiituK  Res-olutiost.  I.  Hialory  of  (ircuce  from  HOT  I"  ICJI.  Prudu  motion  of 
Creciun  independence  in  i.jjl.  Suppression  of  ike  Kuvoiaiion  in  NurHiurii  (irece*.  [laiuo- 
lam.  Trieste.]— -.>.  15e;riiu,ing  milI  spread  of  tlit  UemkNon  iii  ibe  «oia.  Proel  amotion  of 
'die  Messonlali  seualo.  [Kuluiilaliu.J  Aid  emended  to  Ilia  t;reeks.-3.  Rage,  mid  cruellies,  of  the 
Turks.  Effects  produced.— i.  Events  on  the  Aaiulic  coasl,  in  Laudia,  Cypress,  Rhodes,  &D. 
Successes  mid  rciuludory  measures  o(  il,i_-  Greeks.  [Vouciiif.asim  Navarimi.  Ti'i|!uliLza.]-5. 
Dufeiil  of  Hit)  Turks  at  Thcrraop.i  he.  Tiie  peninsula  or  Cassandra  laid  ivaslo  by  ibein.  [Cus- 
land™.]    The  Turks  driven  Irani  Die  cnuniry  la  llio  allies. 

[I!K>.]-G.  Acts  of  Ike  (..'rank  uonajrosS.     |  lipid us.]     Dissensions  and  difficulties  among 

HiiUreeks.-;.  Principal  milkary  eve.,!,  of  1*1;.  [Scio,  Napuh  di  liouiauiaj-n.  Destruction 
[!  Seio.  I;  veins  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Siilujiiea.]— s*.  Ktuuls  iii  Wesicru  (freeee.  Tin 
Greek  llre-ships.     [Teuedos.]     Civar  kiss  ol'Tiirli.s'i  vessels.     Taking  uf.Napoh  di  Romania. 

[182:1.]— II.  Evews  of  tlio  lviir  ilu tins  ilie  year  1823.  |Missuhmu;hi  1  Tin,  pout  Lord  ilyron, 
[IS24.]— 10.  Tlia  Turks  la-si  cgc  Negro  pom.  subdue  laiulin,  reduce  ]psara,  and  attack.  Samoa. 
Nie  Egyptian  fleet.  [ISK.VIi.  -II.  Successes  ol  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Moren.  Siege  and  fall* 
■f  Missolunghi.  [Saloiia.]  laic  of  Ibe  inhabitants  of  Miasolunglii,  -Iii.  Danger  npprclieudid 
from  the  successes  of.  Ibrahim  Paciia,  and  Ireal.v  of  l.undoii,  July  Ida7. — 13.  Allied  squadron 
Kill  lo  1  he  archipelago,  liable  of  Nu virion.  Rage  ullhe  Perle.— 1-1.  French  und  English  iirra) 
Kill  to  Ihe  Morou,  18W.  U'ur  bciweuu  Russia  and  Turkey.  [PruHi.]  Convention  villi  iur> 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  ilia  Creeks.  Ucialhaufy  mcas.ires  of  ilk,  sallali.— 15.  Proloaol  of  Ilia 
ulUes,  Jan,  IS27.  fC;clades.j  Successes  of  1!:(!  liussiaus,  and  peace  of  Adriauople.  [Uulkun 
Mia.]— lli.  Unsettled  condition  of  Hi.:  couuiry  and  its  subsequent  hislory. 

VI.  Tun  Fmsxcii  Revolution  or  16311.  I.  uYginuing  of  ike  reiu'ii  oi  Charles  X.  Principloi 
sfllis  govemuieiil  ant!  opriusilioii  of  ike  people.  Toe  1'ullgnae  niiuislry,  PHD.— S,  The  royal 
sjjeeali  ill  the  opening  of  die  Chambers  in  Irii  i.  Effects,  r.rply  ol  Ihe  chain  hers.  Dissolution 
Df  Ibe  Chambers — 3.  i'.'ar  willi  Afciars.— ;.  ljuiilisuscil  esuaciuent  in  i'raliaa.  Ilcsnltof  lliu 
eleUioUB.  Course  pursued  liy  Ihc  miiuslry.  Tha  ihraa  ordinaiieea  of  July  Sfiili.  Aaaompoiiy 
luff  report  ef  Hie  minislcrs.-  -."j.  Tile  course  pursued  by  Ike  public  journals.  Exdleuicri. 
Ibnmgiiuut  Paris.  Apalby  of  Ibe  king  and  uiini.-lars.  (i.  Kveula  of  Ibe  S7Ui.  Harmon!. 
Arming  of  llio  peoplo.— 7.  On  tiia 'Mb  ;he  rial  assumes  Ibe  uapael  of  a  Kevulllllon.  The  aon 
teal  during  the  day-.  lis  results.—?.  Kenewal  of  Uie  ensiles!  on  Ibe  diird  day.  Dcfecllon  of 
the  Iroops  of  Uie  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Isislailalinn  of  a  provisional  governineiil. 
Louis  Plilllippe  elaalad  kiisj.— U.  Alarm  of  ibe  cynliuanlul  aov, reikis.    The  emperor  of  UuBSiu. 

VII.  Belsium.     I.  ETtcs  ofiiie  t-reuch  Kevolullim  upon  Kuro|ie.     lievoliilion  ill  llelgiuro. 


VIII.  Polish  Bevolutioh.     I.  Di-posilion  mad  :  of  Poland  by  Ibe  cnugresa  of  Vienna.     Al- 
exander's arlliErai-y  govermnant  of  Poland,-   ■!,  Tke  iji'ier cut  of  I'olind  under  Hie  cmpcroi 

Nicholss.  Cliuraelcr  of  Consiuiiline.  P-ifeci  of  Lis  baroarilies.  Sucre:  socielies.  [Volliyina.] 
—3.  Itavellllionary  oullireal:  at  Warsaic,  Nov,  ISifll,  A  gcneiiil  ri-ing  in  Warsaw.  The  pro- 
viaioiial  government.— 1.  l'i-.iide^nl:eni;ilslo  negoliale.  ltasiiau  and  Polish  forces.  Ojieniug 
uvents  of  Uie  war.-si.  Melit  aC.aek,  and  mat  of  :lie  llossiana.  [Hag  P.i.-cr.]  Coudualof 
Prussia,  and  Austria.— II.  llaiileof  Osiroienku.  [Miusk.  Osimtunka.]  Death  or  Dicbilsch  ami 
OsilsU.nliiie.  Conspiracy  in  Warsini'.— 7.  D  asenaions  aiuonglbc  Pull's,  i'alf  of  Warsaw  and 
end  of  the  war.    IV.e  of  Ibe  l'oii=li  t;eneiais,  soldier-,  ai«;  uoljltily.    Result. 

III.  ENGLISH  REFORMS,     rtirONC-11  ItHVOl.liTHW  !.)(■■  IS-1S.     EEVOI.UTION3  IN  THJ, 
C  BUM  AN  Sl'ATIS,  I'JIUSSIA,  AND  Alj'STlilA.    llEVOLMTKINS  IN  ITALY. 
iilJKUAKIAN  WAR.     fli-UUPATIlJX  OF  I.OCIS  NAPOLEON. 
I,  EKnr.isir  RuniEMS.     1.  England  ironi  1S20  to  ISiHI.     Reforms  olilained  in  1833  and  IBM. 
Resignation  of  the  IVelliuronmiuislry,  1-31).    TlieivbijjiiiiuislryofKarHJray.    Lord  ltlisscll'l 
Reform  bill :— lost  in  tke  Common*.-  ■'!.  I>i**otuiion  of  1'ariiiiniMit.    Resjli  oflhenew  eleelloas. 
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Tliira  defealOt  '.he  Reform  l.':i.  I3TJ.  r.<--?r.:V.V.-n  ofni'.nislcrs.  Causes of  their  r. 
Final  passage  .f  ,lu>  Reform  bill.— 1.  Important  effects  of  this  measure.  More  inti male  union 
with  France.  ITr-spuriiy  ol  Unhand  under  Hie  cleave.  5.  Accession  of  Victoria  lu  Hie  throne, 
IM37 ;  and  Jier  marriage  to  Prince  Alborr,  ItW). 

[I.  Pitmen  Ri-vncoTio.voPlBlB.     1.  Most  imporlnut  events  of  Ihe  rei-a  of  Louis  Phillippe. 

—a.  Lalayotlc's  llislr enlalilj   in  liis  ciccLon.     Anomalous  am)   U.llicolt  pn»itii>u  of  Uniis 

FhLllipjKi.  The  temporary  success  of  his  government,  ll.  Discontent  of  Die  u  ml  []  1  e  anfi  lower 
classes.- -4.  The  political  retorni  bauipnus  of  UM7-*.  The  contemplated  banrjtiol  for  The  8AI 
of  Feb.  18-fP,— forbidden  by  llio  KOlornmeiil.     Measures  lukou  by  ilia  opposition  deputies.— 5. 

lurbances  in  llic  evening  of  the  -22(1.-  ■(!.  Renewed  disturbances  on  1  Me  morning  of  the  83d. 
Demands  of  iho  .VnsTounl   flour's  acccd'd   lo.     '1  iio  people   Irod   npon   iir   Hie  evening —7. 

of  the  troops.  Disarm' icr  of  Iho  !:':.. ps.  :;!i!'ji:ivi;  o.'  !e  k  ■[]:'.  pillage  of  llio  palace,  anil  llighl 
[if  11m  king  and  ministers..—?.  .Meeting  ol'  lia'  Chamber  ol  Deputies.  AdopLiou  of  a  Republic 
~0.  M.  Lamarliuc.  Ucncni  adhesion  lo  die  new  gov.mnienl.—  l".  The  Moderate  uutl  the 
Red  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  die  government.— II.  Ani- 
mosities of  lbe  two  sections  of  the  Republican  parly.  Popular  demonstrations.  The  April 
elections.  The  executive  committee.—  12.  Insurrection  ol'  tho  lalli  of  Ma/,  lis  suppression. 
— J3.  Precautionary  measures  of  Hie  (■ovcrmnenr.  Insurrection  of  .lioie— suppressed  after  1 
bloody  contest.— 14.  (-nva'^nac  el iie.l' executive.  Trealmeiu  of  the  insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  churiicler  oi,  the  new  constitution. 

III.  Kcvnt.rnoxs  is  the  G ten ii  11  x  Stitbs,  mi-ssi  >,  »sn  AvfiTBU.  1.  Effectsof  the  roretil 
French  Revolution  upon  the  German  Stales.  Events  In  linden.— 9.  Fvetils  at  Cologne, 
Munich,  mill  Ilesse-Cassel.  [Ilanau.  Uesse-C.'asscl.;— :!.  Convention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel- 
berg.] Action  of  llic  ['rank furl  diet.  Course  ni'  Frederick  William  of  rrussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  ofSleswlek  anil  Bolaleln. 

4.  Excitement  in  Vienna,  caused  by  Hie  llovoXlon  in  I'.iris.  [Ilnlioin.  Mollernicli.]— 5. 
Opening  of  tins  iliel  of  Lower  Aualria.  Commotions  nod  bloodshed  — 15.  Concessions  of  (he 
government,  ami  triumph  ol"  die  people.  7,  Efforts  ol  arovcriiEiieiil  so  i'ultil  its  promises.  Dif- 
ficulties that  intervened.  Rule  of  tho  mob.  I'light,  and  re:  urn,  of  Hie  emperor.  [Inspruel;.] 
B.  Demand!  of  llio  l!(d;cmians.  A  sialic  Congress.  i5nmbnrdmc:i'.  ol  Prague,  ami  Icntlhialton 
of  the  ISoliomlan  Revolution.-  11,  Hungary  at  this  period,  licvoli  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  [Hungary.  Croaiia.'l  Second  llovnluliou  hi  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em 
peror.  [Oltnntt.]  Sic-o  and  surrender  of  Vienna—  in.  Tho  Hungarian  army  during  llic  siege 
—11.  Character  of  tin;  second  devolution  in  Vienna.  Reaction  in  the  popular  mind,  am! 
triunipli  of  despotism. 

IV.  Rttvol.l'Tinss  is  fTAT.Y.  I.  Austrian  influence  find  interference  in  Italian  affairs  since 
frj  fall  of  Napoleon,    [Modcna.    Punua.    Pa  pal-Stale;.  J -2,    Kleciion  of  Popo  Pius  IX.  in 

Irla.  Wilhdruwnl  of  Austrian  troops,  [iioloi-oa.  l..iieca.j— 3.  Auslrian  force  in  I.OHiburily. 
General  Insurrection  tliroiedioui  Auslriiui  llaly.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
cause  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  die  Anslriiins  under  Iiadelsky.  All  ormlsllce.- 
4.  Renewal  of  tho  war-soeond  triunipli  ol  ltadefsky,  raid  at.dii'alioa  of  Charles  Albert---!. 
Bloekatle  and  fall  of  V<julce.-(i.  Hevotution  in  Nfi-dos,  f_KinSdoni  of  .Naples.]  War  w.ih, 
•nd  lliull  reduction  of,  '.he  Sicilians.  [Palermo.;— "-  lllltic'.ihios  ol"  llic  pope.—?.  Ills  growing 
unpopularity  and  flight,    jtir.ela.]    The  Komaii  liepnblie  insiiiitled.— !'.  The  pope's  api>eal  for 

lid-  Lew  responded  to.— III.   Rednclio f  Koine  lj)  :li  !7euidi  army.     Return  of  the  pope. 

The  clituige  in  hint  and  Ids  people. 

V.  TltsoftBUN  iv*B.  I.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revotiuion  in  Vienna.  Hungarian 
und  Croatlnu  war.— 'J.  Historical  account  ol  the  Magyars.  [Theisa.J  Character  of  the  llun- 
Ijar-un  cover  anient .— S.   Repriced   si-'.,  nov.-leiina  lent,  of   it-  independence. — I.  Ferdinand  the 

The  two  parties  in  II tuuairy .—,">,  Confc-.sionst.i  li uniner  in  ■Harch,  l-ifi.    [I'esth.]— 6.  Anarchy 

Of  Croatia.  [SlEA-onians.]  The  Serbian  revolt,  [fierbs.]  Actual  beginuii.gof  the  war  on  the 
part  of  llungaiy.  "Carloivif/..  Pelerv.ardein.  The  Banal.]  Ausllia  openly  Bupports  Uia 
UroatiuJl   rebo'liin,- 3.    Icl'ou   of  the   Ikinaarinu    Diet.     Defeat  nf  .lellachicli  near   I'esth.— 0. 
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17.  Invasion 

of  Hungary  in  June.  rrrasliarg.  liarlli-ld.]— 1H.  I.i-.nlnai  coaceolralion  of  Hie  enemies  o( 
Hungary.  [Ilegyes.]  Tiarliariiics  of  flnvnaa.-]<l.  Gorgey's  relreat  Hi  Arad.  [Onod.  Tokay. 
Arad.]  Walllof  concert  n  lining  I  lie  li  angaria  n  general;.-  -S!ll.  lic'.reat  of  Dembinski.  Dufeol 
ai  Teineswar,  and  breaking  i|.  oi'  llio  sonili..iii  Hungarian  army.  Oni-ey's  failure  to  support 
nenibluski.  Niariii-?pv-c  ed  f.alily.  *i.;:n.nie  power  lauiicirc.l  u;.on  IOii  -• -:-'l-  flor^ey's  treason, 
mirl  surrender  of  Ilia  army.  Air.;;.  ISrli,  VM'J-  '22.  Prcvio.is  saecvssi-  of  I  lie  Hungarians  111  111* 
virinily  of  Comoro.  [Raab.j  ,-nrieuder  of  Luiimrn,  Supl.  Sill  St.— S;t.  Fale  of  Kossuth,  Belli, 
Deinbinslii,  te  [VViiidiiiJ— il.  Tim  closiia,"  lr:i^;.-.!j-  of  liio  Hungarian  war.  Fate  of  Ilia  In. 
lerior  otiirers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  to. 

VI.  Usurp*™*  of  Louis  Natoluc-w.  I.  Election  of  a  clncf  ina,-;istra!L-  in  France  in  1S46. 
Tlic  six  candidates.  Cuvai,:nac,  and  l.o-ui.-s  Napolooa.  lia'cliuii  .'I'  llio  Jailer.  Inauguration 
and  oalh  of  office.— 3.  Nistory  ofLoais  Napoleon  down  lo  :he  period  of  his  election.  [Fortress 
Of  llam.]— 3.  His  declaraliiai  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  liiin.  Parties  in  the  Assembly.— i. 
Wont  of  confidence  between  the  I'rosidcn'.  ami  Assembly.  Acta  of  the  Assembly.— 5.  Pro- 
posed revision  ofllie  cuns'itutioo .—  li.  Pre  ^dent's  message  of  Novnmlior  1*51.  Increasing  nni. 
moslty  of  the  Assembly  a:;iiinsl  Ilie  President.—?.  An  approaching  cisis,  -  -how  tmlicipaled  by 
Louis  Napoleon.     Ci  rem  lis:  amies  of  liie  m,  li'rfat  of  Decern  lier  id.— ii.  Meeting,  and  arresl, 

cember  4th,  suppressed  by  Hie  military.— 5.  Resell  ol'  Ilie   election-  of  December.    The  new 

enjisUtution.    I.uuia  Xaau^.iu  1'icsidoa:  lor  len  years.     Assmnas  Ilie  til  la  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:   1815— 1320. 

1.    On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  i.-T i «j   treaty  of  Paris,  another  was 
concluded   between   Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and   Eng- 
L  ™.EgTjFS    land,  designed   as  a  measure  of  security  for   the   allied 
powers,  and  declaring  tliut  Xu  pel  tan  jionri  ji. ;s  ;-t  o  and  his 
family  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Franco.     On 
the   same   day  a  third   treaty,   of  notorious  celebrity,  tailed  "  The 
Holy    Alliance,"  was    subscribed   by    the    emperors   of    Russia   ana 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  whr  bounJ  themselves,  "  in  son- 
lormity  with   the  principles  of  Holy  l.ieiM.i>l.;'.re>— to  lend  each  oiher 
every  aid,  assistance,  and   succor,  on   etery  ootasion"     This  treaty 
was  ore  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  eonliiiei.iial  powers  as  parties 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  JiWl's'ii  ';onst  taticn  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  party  to  any  cnHcnitioii  that  was  Lot  counter sign.ed 
by  a  responsible  minister. 
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.  The  terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  by  the  young 
inperor  Alexander,  whose  enthusiastic  benevolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  lav,"  tlisit  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  hi  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
neficent in  its. origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarchs:  as 
it  was  evident  thai  iLs  only  active  principle  would  lie  the  maintenance 
of  despotic  power,  under  the  ina.sk  of  piety  :i;id  religion,  it  was  justly 
regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  arid  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretest  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendency  of  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-live  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  tlio  sweets  of  repose  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses  : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic-  ambition — the  old  ante-revolution- 
ary contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — until,  In  the  language  of  .Xapoioon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  lie  publican. 

4.  In    England,  the   social   contest,  wearing  a   milder  aspect  than 
tin  the  continent,  displayed    itself  in   the   legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  ref.inus.      During   a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    ^blInd 
mesllc  prospeiit.y:   since   the  year   1 7<J2  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  no twitli standing  the  absorp- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy  :  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  tonnage,  of  i.'io  .kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began  ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  dining  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  un  parallel  id  ratio. 

5.  Tt  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  eh 
thusiastie,  but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  ontorpriso  of 
British  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  still 

liiglier  and  higher;  but,  never  were  hopes  more  cruelly  disappointed. 
Kxports,  to  an  enormous  amount,  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interests. 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  tiie 
(he  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two-thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  181(5,  threatening  a  famine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

G.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  muting  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  i.'im'uisbed  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,1  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
country  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  eon- 
traction  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  liiitain,  in  anticipation  of  s. 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  ISut  the  English  Radical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  (he  diliieuliics  (o  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outcry  was 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  in  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  powers, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution  ;  tind  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
necessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
oi  the  people:  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  f rem 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment increased;  numerous  secret,  political  societies  were  organized 
among  the  disaffected  ;    and  early  ia  the  following  year  (1817)  a  com- 
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mittco  of  pi.iTiamcnt  reported  that  an  extensile  conspiracy  existed, 
cliicliy  in  the  great  towns  anil  manufacturing  districts,  for  tlio  over- 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  ;i  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  tie  information,  greatly  i^^iiratcJ,  which 
had  heen  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  hills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  do- 
hating  societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
i  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed  ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  thai-go  of  Iil«h  treason  ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
meeting  at  Manchester,'  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in. 
humanly  sacrificed  ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  tlio  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  wore  defeated.  Although  the  people  still 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep 
mentation  in  parliament,  (bo.se  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  us  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution  ;  and  govern  men  t, 
Laving  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Algiers.  During  a  long  period  the  Burbarj'  powers  hud 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  i«)l  suf 
ficiently  powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  179.'  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  tiie  payment  of  an  annual  tribute;  but  ill  the 
hitter  year  (he  Boy,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  l.lu-ir  commerce  hi  the  Mediterranean, 
commenced  a  plraelical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  hia  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  after  capturing  several  Aljrennc  vessels,  com 
polled  Algiers.  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  In  release  (ill  American  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  pay  large  sums  of  money,  and  relinquish  all  future 
claims  t.n  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  (In;  cout.isiuo<.l  piracies  of  the  Algerinoa 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  Euvopen.:;  States  that  claimed  the  protec 
tion  of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  ease  of  refusal  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Lord  E\:nouth.  appeared  before  Algiers,  whoso  for- 
tifications, admirably  eonstrucled,  and  of  the  hardest  .stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thcusand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  British  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destruction  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the  Dey  submitted, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  forever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand, 

11.  The  humiliation  of  the  piratical  Ilarbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity, 'not 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
risive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subju- 
gation from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  Knee  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
have  seen,  and  mo  urn  fully  submitted  to,  their  de-tlny;  Algiers  nas 
since  becoms  a  provide  of  a.  Christian  State  ;  and  the  Ottoman  en, 
pire  is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christian 

12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 

of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  a  vast  foreign   army  quartered 

upon  her  people,  an   empty  treasury,  and   an  unsettled 

government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacillation  peculiar 
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to  the  French  j;  tuple,  public  opinion  Lad  already  turned  against  the 
Bonapartists  and  tiic  Republicans,  who  were  regarded  us  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  under  which  (.ho  nation  suffered  ;  arid  the  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Punishment  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  hut,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
to  intrust  tlio  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party, 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  si.  largo  foreign  army, 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  : 
as  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  P-otostants,  revived  by  the  ItnLiitcred  feelings  of  the  moment, 
bro*ke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France  :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  (he  Republican*  ;  and  political  seal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  (he  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
these  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

14.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  fits!  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1315,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im 
perilled  alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  he  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunal*  :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words  ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences;  and  when  the  king,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La> 
bedoyere,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
had  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  Icing 
was  compelled,  against,  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  pro:  iding  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
fiho  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louia 
XVI.  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
alist party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  zeal,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  the  Republi- 
cans, the  natural  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature, there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  Revolutionists 
among  the  peon  c ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  guard  against  llic  danger  of  tlic  ascend  envy  of  either,  by  conform 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Revolution  had  impressed 
upon  tin.  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
govern  men  t,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  com  posit;  on  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  ix  coup  d'etat,  or  arbitrary  ovdmanco  of  the  king;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Seiattiiulier,  1316,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  ami  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  ot  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  minis 
terial  party, 

10.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  tha 
right  of  suffrage  upon  only  one  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil 
lions  of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  Cur  m  of  government,  undci 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  dlliee."  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation1'  of  a  largo  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  JSouapartisIs,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  an- 
tagonistic  to  the  power  which  had  given  it  In  Hue  nee  ;  but  the  Royal- 
ists, who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  ruling  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Liberals,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 

II.  REVOLUTIONS  IX  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT 

GHKECE.  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND: 

18-20—1831. 

I.  Spain.  1.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  IS  15  to 
1320,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 
of  constant  political  agitation;  and  in  1830  an  insurrection  of  the 
uoldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  subjects  the  free  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  Republicans,  however, 

.  t.  Ill-  llio  onJilinTnx  of  Svjil.  fill..  ]?!!',,  [he  riglil  of  siifl-Msjc  was  [Klayislieil  on  J*  bMlj  ni 
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who  thus  obtained  tlic  direction  of  the  government,  showed  little 
wisdom  or  moderation;  and  a  large  party,  directed  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  supported  hy  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace,  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
ho  had  granted  ;  !>ut  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  France  was  in- 
trusted the  cxceuti'jii  of  tiie  odious  measure  of  ,>i;p  pressing  democratic, 
principles  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  l.lic  year  1823,  a  Preach  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inci),  under  the  command  of  llie  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
entered  Spain:  the  patriots  made  hut  a,  feeble  resistance,  mid  the 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  characterized  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  liberal 
principles  in  polities  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  lung  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  iiikud'erence  of  France 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  liio  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognising,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  which  had  recently  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotions.  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brazil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  Thc.nalion  being  (iis-at^lnai  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  court  in  Brazil,  which  in  fact  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privilege!?,  the  legal  equality  of  ail  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na 
thnal  legislature.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  tailed  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  kiug'a 
younger  son,  was  suppressed  in  1823,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  lung  in  182G,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

%.  Dun  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  granting  to  Portugal  a 
x*  33 
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constitutional  charter,  ar.d  appointing  his  brother  Don  Miguel  regent. 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter,  he  soon 
began  openly  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  by  means  of  an  artful 
priesthood  caused  himself,  in  1S29,  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  friends  of  the  charter,  aided  hy 
Don  Pedro,  who  repaired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  bis 
daughter,  organized  a  resistance,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  Into  exile,  they  obtained^  the 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spain,  and  England,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  convention  to  expel  the  yonder  brother  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories.  Soon  after,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensions, 
and  the  young  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  which  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  tranquil. 

III.  Naclks.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  embracing  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  nearly  identical  with  the  3Ligna  Cinecia  of  antiquity, 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  in  1734,  under  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It 
continued  under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798 :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  from  1803  till  1815,  when 
it  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  French 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  part  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand;  popular  education  was  wholly 
neglected;  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fell 
into  decay;  and  yet  the  people  wore  oppressively  taxed,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  denied  them.  At  length,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  open 
insurrection,  and  a.  remonstrance  was  sent,  to  the  government  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitan 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  ls.l.  of  October  following;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  bends  wdio  for'ned  the 
Holy  Alliance,  attended  by  ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  met  at  Troppau;1  and  it  was  there  resolved  by  the 

ISirty-soven  miles  norlli-east  from  Olmuli.  Fmm'-fflih  0\>l>cr  to  ei:ili  November,  ]8S0,  il  was 
tbo  place  of  meeting «f  lUniij,lc,ma  if  cor.srewj,  wl,;L-)i  alien-,- arils  ri'tnovrt  to  I.ojbnch.   (May 
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Sovereigns  of  Russia-.  Austria,  arid  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli- 
tan constitution  \j  force  of  arms. 

3.  Prance  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  woo  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
sovereigns  at  Laybric!),'  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  nut  binding  ;  ar.d  Austrian  troops 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  th.o  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
while  the  aid  of  a 


array  was  promised,  1!  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand"  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  heralded  by  a.  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
subjects  to  receive  1.1  ic  Invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  ([uickly  overrun  ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten  ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Pieumost.  1.  Piedmont  Ls  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy  ;''  and  the  laiter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king 
dom  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17!3,  coteerises  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Italy  west  of  the  Tessino.'  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedtnentese,  never  considering  thenr 
selves  properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardinian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  (lie  French  l.'cvoi-jt lonists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Ivcvulafiori  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  [.he  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont. 
On  the  I  Oth  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neously mutinied  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 
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afterwards  became  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  (if  the  citadel  (if 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  tho  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Kmanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Felix,  and  tho  appointment  of  1'rinee  Albeit  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organic  :i  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  1{ evolution  :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Aus- 
trians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over- 
thrown ii>  battle  ;  and  on  tho  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrian 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  In  Piedmont,  as  ID 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  Tiik  OnisnK  Revolution.  I.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  the 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country  ;  and  during  the  si.steoritli  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  their 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con 
firmed  in  their  eonrj nest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Creeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietly 
submitted  to  until  1  S-il,  when,  according  to  previous  ar 
rangeiueiits,  on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  country 
men  of  the  aid  of  Hussia  in  the  approaching  contest.  I5ut  the 
liussian  onineror  declined  intervention;  the  I'orto  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  trailed  upon  all  Mussulnicn 
lo  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  prolecMoii  of  Islamisin  :'  the  wildest 
fanaticism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered  ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  the  flight  of  Vpsilanti  to  Trieste/ where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment seized  and  imprisoned  him. 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  tpiench  (lie  (ire  of  liberty; 
and  sixteen  days  after  tire  proclamation  of  1'psiianti  the  Revolution 
of  tin:  Moron  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achilla,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoticrs.  The  rcvolutioi. 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived  :  arid  on  the  Gth  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalaniatia,1  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
iff  the  Turkish  yoke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  "'ere  cherished  ;  and  from  Kngland 
and  the  United  lS^Ics  h;r;ro  contributions  (if  clothing  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sud'eriugs  iiillicr.od  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  thoin  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianoplc  ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ainbassa 
dors  of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Creeks  (liar,  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death  ;  and  it  is  not,  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  trie  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  comniitled  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Caudia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed  :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  preiat.es  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
commit  ted  at  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia"  and  Navarlno,3  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitza,' 
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fchcytnnk  a  teirible  revenge  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  Tripolitza 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  tlii>  5th  ai.id  Oth  of  September  the  '..reck  general  Ulyssea 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  Tlicrtnopvlj'.  a  large  Turkish  army  which 
had  advanced  from  .Macedonia  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra'  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
were  put  to  the  sword  ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  ennvcrted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
Athenian  Acropolis  v,-as  gaiTi-suncd  by  ibc  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salaniis  for  safety  ;  but  in  goner.'d,  throughout  all 
southern  Grecee,  the  Turk?  were  driven  from  the  country  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with   the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  a!  Epidauri.is,'  the  proi-laimlng  of  a  provisional 
constitution  on  the  I !Sth  of  January,  and  the  issuing, 
on  the  27th, ofa  manifesto  which  annotineei]  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavroeordato.  But  the  fi  reeks,  long  ];ept  in  bondage, 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  at 
once  to  establish  a  wise  aval  firm  government:  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves  ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  libera!  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  thu  wrek-'iedly  und'Seiplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
Scio*  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  liie  Morea,  the  successes 
of   the   Greek  fire-ships,  and  the   surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania' 

r  f  1  !       No  11 

ilie  Tli!-m'i:ui;  l,nll,  ti„*  .am  nf  Sulotilciu     (-i'»;'.v  Ni*.  1.  and  X.) 
a.  Kpidavrns.    Sea  Jloiieiiibasia. 

a.  Scio  (aucLcrilly  C,5  ,■'.«;  La  a  i:i-!i:l,|-;i',:\;  ;'.m!  h,:;iuiai[  island,  aland  tairly-two  miles  ill  length, 
IHi:  the  Lyditm  isnsisl  of  Asia  Mmiir,  In  antiivaily.  ran]  [•::  n::.-ili::'ii  ijiiua  down  to  111!)  dreadful 
C:il;islr.i]ilai  ..I  IS!::?,  II,-.:  i>l:m.l,  nlllji.ill^li  l',.r  lln-  iil.'s!.  ].:irl  li]nair;iini'lli  ;.;nl  ra^'ed,  Will!  cul- 
tivated ^v U ha  Hie  ^rmi^s:  t:L;i>  nij^i  n-:-:i:;ii:>-.  il  v.:,j  cail.ai  :\,c  "  |iar::diae  of  modem  Creece.'1 
Scio  aspired  id  Ilio  lioiair  oChciiii;  Ilia  nallve  lauuilry  uf  Lhi!  ;i.-sl  am!  (,tis:!idI  ol' poKa,— 
"The  Ijlind  (,ld  in;, i,  of  Cl.a/s  rocky  isle." 

4.   M/jioii  r//  Hi  ',i/.,.i/,i  (;li.;  ■u.::i',i,l  -V, , .'.71.'* '.! ,     l.i:  [lurl  ,.■!    Arg,js)  \t  ,,ini:ltt!d  Oil  H  polllf  Of  laud 
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to  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Greek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  da 
fenceless  island  of  Scio  had  declined  every  invitation  to  engago  in 
the  Revolution,  until  a  Greek  ik:et  appeared  on  the  coast  in  March 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  In  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
attacked  the  citadel,  and  put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
punish  the  Sciots,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  har> 
barous  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
which  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Sei.-o  v.-;*:-  ehauged  into  ;i  scene  of  desolation. 
According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  swovd,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
children,  sold  into  slavery  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  esp.i'i,.;eod  tho  fate  of  Scio  ;  and  the  pacha 
of  Salonlca'  boasted  that  he  has  ^siroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hun 
dred  women  and  children 

8.  In  tho  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
conquer  western  Greece — tlio  ancient  I'lpi'rtss,  Aoaruania,  and  iEtolia 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Alorea  ;  hut  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Scio, 
forty -seven  Greeks  reived  ;i  number  of  lire  ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  beard.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Teeedos,'1  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped  ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  others  were  captured;  and  out 
of  a   fleet  of  thirty  dive  vessels   that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  tho 

1.  Siilimiea,  fuiidiTiily  T]ie«Mfc.i>iiC5,  ;;1  l:ic  ]:e:id  '>-'  tiic  Tliiinii.de  Ciulf  in  jtnmrloira,)  isn;w 
celebrated  my  and  vsrior.   jf  Humpi'iiu  Turkty,  at  Ihti   liui-lii-i-ji^i-ru  extrcmily  of  Hit 

Gull  or  Saioiilca.    Tlie  lown  was  known  to  Herudutus,  Tiiutvdidi!',  mid  Midlines,  by  Ibo 

duughler  of  1'hilip,  a:id  si-It;  ot  Aliyfiiiuiu  l!ic  Crt-:d.  hi  TliesH::ls--jiic;L  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
many  converts,  la  whom  he  iidn;*ed  die  fcpislli;  lo  1U0  'L';i..'ssjl«iiNih9.    (Maps  Noa.  Land  X.> 

2.  T'wl:>$  ]ii  ::  *ih;i':l  t:i!'  Cid-i.Tiilid  i-'und  i.t  i'.irl;i.''-,  di  ilio  .V:.^,:i  i-u...  {.lRjiii|id:i|;o,J 
Bfteen  miles  HOidti-ivesl  I'roiri  ihe  moulh  of  ihe  Dsriliinelliis,  ami  iiiejiil  live  milea  nest  fr.iffl 
■be  Asiatic  oasl.    Aeeurildiif  le  V'irijii,  (,K:ieid  ii,i  it  m-iis  the  hlacu  to  wlifcb  iha  Grecian  Reol 
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Morca,  only  eighteen  returned,  much  injured,  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Finally,  i.o  crown  the  successes  of  tlie  year,  on  tin's  13  ill  of  December 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoii  di  Romania  was  carried  by 
assault. 

9.  During  the  year  1 823  the  war  was  carried  on  with  results  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  G rooks.  In  Tliessaly  and  Eplrus 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms:  on  the  22d  of  March 
the  Greek  float  gained  a  victory  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla:  daring 
expeditions  won:  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  a  Turkish  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Mores  by 
way  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Suliot 
leader  Marco  Botzaria,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory:  and  the 
Turks  failed  In  repeated  attacks  on  _.l;.,solonghi.'  In  the.  summer 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  pi1*:,  „ord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence;  but  hn  died  at 
Missolonghi  on  the  I  Otli  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  dissensions 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negro- 
pout,  subduing  Candia,  and  reducing  tlie  small  but 
strongly-fortified  rooky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  tha 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Sainos,  but  was  driven  away  in 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  large 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morca,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  tlie  campaign  terminated  gloriously  to  tlie  Greeks. 

11.  The  campaign  of  IS'W  was  opened  by  t!ie  landing,  in  the  Morca, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navanno  soon  fell  mm  his  power;  nor  was  his  course 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argos.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  and 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  '2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  dol'oat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  lint  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  fin-  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  bad  an  arm y 
of  twenty -five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
ter   repelling   numerous   assaults,   and   enduring   the   extremities  of 
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famine,  Miseolonghi  at  lengtb  fell,  on  the  22d  of  April,  IS: 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garrison  cut  thair  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  readied  Salona'  and  Athens  in  safety.     T' 
Many  of  the  inhibitants  escaped   to  the  mountains;  large 
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he  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave, 
a  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
with  the  noble  Jounce  n::d  suhvnr.;s  of  Misselc-nghl,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  ,'^ii vci-] l ti i f-3 l t rf ii i) cl  people:  numerous  philanthropic 
societies  wore  formed  to  aid  the  .suffering  Greeks  ;  and, 
finally,  on  flic  (>(.h  of  July,  SH:^7,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece — stipule  hig  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  they  should  iiiiy  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

S3.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1  S27  a  combined  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago; but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  'lie  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarlno,  where  the  Turkish -Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  ;  and  a  sanguinary  ha  tile  Pillowed,  in  which  llic  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  iho 
result,  detained  the  IVeuc'i  ships  al  Constantinople,  slopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  [towers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.   In   the  following  year  the   French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Moreu  :   Russia   declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and    lifieen   thousand  men,  -under   command   of  Count  Wit(«<m>tei:]. 
crossed  thcPruth,5  and  by  the   second  of  July  Is  ad.  taken   seven  for 
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tresses  from  ho  Turks.  In  Augu3t  a  convention  was  concluded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha-,  "'ho  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his 
troops,  and  sot  his  Greek  prison  or,-!  at  liberty.  In  tho  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  tho  Turks  from  the  country  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fitted  out 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  -on  senile  nee  of  those  measures  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantincple  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  born  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
persons. 

15.  In  tho  month  of  January,  1S:2'J,  the  sultan,  received  a  protocol 
from  the  three  aliied  powers,  declaring  dial-  they  took 
tho  Morea.  and  the  Cyc' lades'  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greece  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  themselves.  Tho  danger  of  open  war  with  France 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  of 
the  Eussians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  who,  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  crossed  the  liaikah"  Mountain*  and  readied  tho 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  tool;  Ailrhmoplo,  within  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  sultan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianojde  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Itussia 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Russian  war. 

10.  The  provisional  government  of  Greece,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  tho  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assas-anatcd  in  October 
1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  It  on  aecO'jnt 
of  tho  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  bmndaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.      Finally, 
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the  crown  was  conferred  on  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince,  who  arrived  at 
Nauplialn  1833. 

VI.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 

who  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  bis  intentions  of  con- 
firming the  constitutional  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  lirsc  restoration.  But  the  new  king,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  governed  b 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon 
lrcliy,  with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support;  while, 
an  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  bilked  of  open  resist 
mice  to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
in  August,  1829,  an  ul  tra.ro  yalisl  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignae,  one  uf  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
aillicrctit  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
svercome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  bo  interposed  hi  the 
way  of  his  government]  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
soncessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell  ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arid  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people;  that  lite  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  tho 
Other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosperity  and  repose."  Tho  king  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  tho  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  lliem  dissolved, 
and  ordered  new  elections, — measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  to  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  again Bt 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  tu  pay  Iong-stamiing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  ihc  honor  of  Franco  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety. seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  10th  of  May, — on  the  14th  of 
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June  effected  a  landing  on  the  African  toast,— and  on  the  3th  of 
July  compelled  Algiers-  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
Day  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy  ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  tin:  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arras  In  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
uliation  in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  ji;r:iii  ,si  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  In  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  cousliti.it.iosial  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  en  (be  morn- 
ing ef  the  2fitli  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances,— the  first  dissolving 
the  newdy-clcctcd  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three  foaiiks  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue, in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  "  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  he,  an  instrument  of 
disorde.  and  sedition0  ! 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  I  heir  papers  ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  'iikh,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  tha'  ''the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It,  was  late  in  the  day  be- 
fore intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures*  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris:  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streets;  erics  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  hoard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people  ;  and  during 
the-  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Poligoae  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that,  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
ZQ'Ai  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  had  not  oven  dreamed  of  a  Revolution  as  the  con=o- 
quen  :e  of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

C.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  printed 
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and  distributed  their  papers ;  but  tlieir  doors  were  soon  closed,  and 
tlieir  presses  broken  by  the  police.  Tills  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marsha,  Marinont  com  man  dordn -chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  thai  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  anus,  when  they  were  inarched  to  different  stations, 
to  aid  the  police,  and- overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm  :  some  skinuishing  occurred  with  the  troops  :  during  the 
night  tlie  lamps  throughout  the  city  wcro  demolished  ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mar- 
inont had  informed  the  kin"  that  I ran (|iiil lily  was  restored;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for;  nor  wore  the  great 
depots  (if  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  SSlIi,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  stects  ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  king  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  in  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tri-eolored  flag,  so  dear  to  tlie 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  tlie  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  iiad 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  tlie  formidable  aspect  of  a  Heroin- 
lion.  Uy  nine  o'clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinuaclea 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Vitle,  whieh  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmoiit  showed  jrreal  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments: his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  bouses,  from  the  corners  of  the 
Streets,  and  from  tlie  narrow  alleys  and  passages  whieh  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving  stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened  : 
the  troops  of  tlie  lice  mowed  groat  reluctance  (o  (ire  upon  the  citi- 
zens; and  the  28th  cosed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  forces 
from  every  position  in  whi-ah  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
eclves  during  the  day. 

8.  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  tlie  third  diy, 
when  several  distinguished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  anions'  them  General  Lafayette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Guard;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  tlie  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tu tileries, 
md  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.     So  sudddon  waa 
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the  assault  that  Manumit  himself  with  difficulty  e-enped,  leaving  be- 
hind him  move  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
surrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St.  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  ministry,  now  in  con- 
sternation for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government :  on  the  31st 
Louis  I'hillippe,  Bute  of  Orleans,3  the  most  popular  of  the  royal 
family,  accepted  (lie  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  : 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  eleeted  to  the  throne;  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  tool;  the  oat.ii  to  support  the  constitutional  charter, 

9.  The  results  of  the-  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  emigres  of  "Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  Europe  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  so 
far  as  not  only  to  hesltato  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  citi- 
zen king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Rill  of  I  S3'l\  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  his 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  were  arrested,  aod  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Poliguae,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  they 
were  released  from  confinement, — indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgium.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout.  Europe,  and  .aroused  an  insurrection- 
ary spiri;  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  mcvfr 

nent  that  originated  with  (lie  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  ike  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  the  Hoi- 
landers  in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louis  Phlllippe,  DuKe  of  Valoia  :ii  Ms  i-.irlf],  Date  of  Oli.irircs  on  Hie  death  of  Migrant 
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of  the  Dutch  king,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  dissolving  their 
union  with  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  language,  manners,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insurrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  hitter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  author! 
ties  iiiid  ^irriso.'i  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  (ho  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and  again 
unite  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prince  were  disavowed  by  Ids  fur  her  the  .kin  l:  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians;  and  on  the  4.th  of  October  (he  latter  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  fiowcrs. — Franco.  Great  Bid  I  a  in,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  assembled  at,  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  armistice,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  sou  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  BOn ;  after  which  the 
Belgian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxo-Coburg-G-otha," 
for  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  bold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gium in  November  1332,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement. 

VIII.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  By  (be  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  wliich  Napoleon  had  erected 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
king  of  Saxony,  (see  p,  437.)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
constitution  and  administration  ;  and  on  the  '20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Russian  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
mild  character  of  Alexander  bad  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  would  protect  them  in    (be  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  ;   but  his 

1.  .S'  :7.-'-  f'c  .'i  4.  i-^-0"ihr,  Is  :l  lInlIy  i'L"  ci'iilr'.l  i";ur:r,::;,v,  .:.:-:'m-i:i.-<  i'f  Irio  U'.-  pnnci|iiiliiic*, 
SMfrCoburg,  111(1  Cotha  ;—Llie  furiuer  (iu  die  south  side  nf  llje  Tliiirinsiau  forest,  and  the  latlar 
on  the  north  side.  Artai  id  the  v.ji.-lo,  «!vc:i  hundred  and  liLncty-sevM  square  mites:  popula 
[Ion  one  hundred  nn.l  iv.rlv  thruisiud  ;  chief  toiviis,  (lotjurg,  ami  (;otli:i.  The  fmvernmenl  )I 
r.  eonslHuL'orud  iiiouiurhv.    Tins  Im'.ise  <.f  s.-eia-ijjhur;-  h:is  l:i'.crm:  tried  with  the  principal 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  delusive :  ere  long  none  but 
Russians  liold  the  chief  places  of  government :  t'.ie  artitlo  of  tiio 
constitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified  :  publicity 
of  debute  in  tlic  Polish  diet  was  abolished;  and  numerous  state 
prosecutions  iinbittored  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  in  Do 
comber  1825,  akhoujrh  the  lie-alenaijcy  of  Poland  was  intrusted  lo  a 
P.jle,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king's  brother,  the 
Archduke  Coiistautiuc,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Constantino  proved  to  Le  t'ao  worst  of  tyrants- 
it  second  Sejanua — delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniquity 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Const  an  tine,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Uelghim  roused  the  Poles 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  organised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gov. 
crnmont  those  portions  that  had  been  lorn  asunder  and  despoiled  by 
the  rapacity  of  l'ussia,  Prussia,  ami  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po- 
land proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Volhyma'  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  bo  sup- 
posed,  had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  Tlic  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  November,  1830.  The  Students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  bis  attendants,  of  whom  the  Russian  general 
Gendrc,  a  man  infamous  for  Ids  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  escaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  dilEcult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  students 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoner,  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  university.  A 
patty  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out,  "Women, 
home — men,  to  arms!"  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
in  arms.  Constantino  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Cldopickl  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  couim:n:der-iu-eIiief  of  tho 

1.  V-iOtynU  isa  |.r"viiir..(>:  Rim>j>fii!L  I'l-iissi:;,  fiiruiuriy  c'jrisjirisud  lit  liii!  kingdom  otPoltnJ, 
lying  soin*  "f  ia.nl  iw  .,n.i  .''i:i^.:.    ia.\jj  No.  XVII.) 
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army  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator;  but  ho  soon  re 
signed,  and  Adam  Czartoriski  way  appointed  president. 

4.  After  two  monies'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but.  absolute  submission, 
the  inevitable  conflict  began  —  Russia  baying  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Dicbitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831," the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18tb 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  mi.los  of  Warsaw  ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil.  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  (be  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

',').  Skn/neeki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  iiiiilil  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
3Lst,  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  capture  of  a  vast,  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug1  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  Into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
conduct  of  Prussia,  in  affording  tin;  Russians  a  secure  retreat  on 
neutral  territory,  and  furnishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi 
pics  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,3  Skryznecki,  uniting 
all  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  bis  way  to  Osii-ufonka,3  a  distance 

1.  The  Bag,  » lnrgtMri  In  11:117  <>r  the.  VisLulo,  ftirrna  a  grata  part  of  [he  eastern  boundary  of 

i  i  win 

■2.  Min.sk  IS  a  amntl  liiwu  o[  I'ohmil,  uL'Ou;  Iwejity-ilMi  mill's  50ur.li-ft.isl  of  Warsaw.  A  lllge 
city  of  Hit  fame  iiamt-  U  ■.lit'  uiijiiiul  of  ilie  KussLim  pnivlmic  of  .Minsk,  formerly  embraced  li 
Polajlii.     (Map  Ho.  XVII.) 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,,  he  engaged  in  battle 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  combat  was  terrific — no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  roue  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
Mai  Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  hoth  the  Russian  commander-in-chief.  Mar- 
shal Dicbitseh,  and  the  Archduke  Constantino,  died  .suddenly,  About 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at,  liber'.;-  all  the  Russian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw, 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic government,  soon  produced  (heir  naMinil  eon  sequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  efforts  in  the  Held  :  and  by  the  (5th  of 
Soptcmber,  daring  the  strife  nf  factious  at.  Warsaw,  a.  Russian  array 
of  one  hundred  thousand  .nieii,  supported  by  throe  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  city.  Although  de- 
fended with  heroism,  after  two  days'  lighting,  in  which  the  Russians 
had  twenty  thousand  shun,  and  the  Poles  about  naif  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch— the  main 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most,  distinguished  citizens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farther  hopes  re- 
mained of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  numbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  vob.inra.y-y  exile  in  other  lands  :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Polish 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  is  complete  :  her  nationality 
seems  extinguished  forever 

!IL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  18*6.     REVO- 
LUTIONS. IX  TSIK  Uiil'tllAN  STATUS.  PRUSSIA.  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.    REVOLUTION^  IK  ITALY".     HUNIiAIU.AN 
WAR.    USUIU'ATIO.N"  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  English  Reforms.  1.  Prom  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
is  1820,  to  the  death  of  George  the  'Fourth,  in  June  1830,  England 
was  agitated  by  a.  continued  si.m.eglc  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  nation — the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denounc- 
ed with  a  plainness  a.nd  ",.ii-cc  nm-er  before  known  in  England.  In 
1838  the  reform  party  oblaiuod  the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  which, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point,  of  fact,  still,  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  dissenters;  and  in  1829  the  barriers  which  had 
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BO  long  excluded  li-oman  Oat.holies  from  the  legislature  were  Tern oved 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  TV.,  in  1 830.  a  tory  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power;  hut  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nut-ion  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioneJ  its  resignation  in  November  (if  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  heal,  then 
came  into  power  ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Eussel!  brought  forward  in  parliament  the  ministerial 
Ian  for  reforming  the  representation  of  llngland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  addition;)]  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-sis  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but-  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  on.e,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  fur  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
against  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  (he  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
tlie  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1831.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a.  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.  The  rejection  of  the  hill  by  the  lords  led  to 
Strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against,  the  nobility: 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;'  and  at  Bristol" 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed  ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  five  of  the  ■ 
rioters  were  after  wares  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Russell  a  third  time  in 
iroduced  a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two  ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832.  if  passed  the  (lan-mons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but.  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
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of  forty.  The  ministry  now  advised  (.lie  king  to  create  a  sufficient 
number  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  tlie  bill ;  and  on  his  refusal 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  forte  of  public  opinion, 
and  Karl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  wore  reinstated  in  office,  with  the 
assurance  that,  If  necessary,  ;i.  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
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i  of  the  bill,  which,  having 

been  rapidly  hu 

rried 

through  both  hot 

ses,  received  the  royal  asseir 

;  on  the  7th  of  Ju 

4.  The  passtig 

e  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  t 

o  England,  a   poll 

tieal 

revolution— none 

the  less  important  because 

it  was  bloodless, 

and 

carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  In 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
zens, as  in  Ainorica,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  wore  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1 830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  elates  of  the  French  people  also  ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgot  (en  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
groat  powers  of  Western  Europe  wore  united  ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanism  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  remnants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evils 
arising  from  democratic  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pre> 
lieted  by  the  aristocratic  party,  h.'ive  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re' 
form  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  IV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1837,  when  the  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand-daughter  ot'tlcnge  III  ,  sueeceded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
nge  of  eighteen  years       One  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  crowu  to  a 
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femali!  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  union  of  mora 
than  a  century.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Ooburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

II.  French  RfcvomrnoN  of  1813.  1.  The  most,  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phiilippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831; 
lie  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  Its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
nd  vigorous  resistance,  in  I8,'!2;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrco- 
tion  at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1  Soil,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phiilippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  1'hiliippc,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concilia 
ate  both  monarchists  ami  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play; 
and  while  ho  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  anil  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not.  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  It.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  Immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phiilippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,' acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  seoarily,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  (he  government ;  and  it  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  previous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Revolution  of  February 
1848, — a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  ueeo-mphsiicJ,  is  without  a  par 
allel  in  history. 
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i,  Daring  the  winter  of  1847-8  numerous  political  reform  ban- 
quet) were  held  throughout  France  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  Icing's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  government.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  Franca 
on  the  22d  of  February,  ^Washington's  birthday;  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  2'id,  the  aduLmistr;itmii  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensive  military  p reparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  or.ee  any  attempt,  at  insurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  give  up  {lie  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment,  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  n  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  id' the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  £;3d  Hie  opposirion  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counter- 
manded, and  picipiets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbar.ee  was  anticipated,  cither  by  the  ministry  or  its  op. 
ponents.  The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late;  and  at  noon  a  lar«e  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organised.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  wore  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
turbances began  :  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open  ;  barricades 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sangui- 
nary strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  "Wediiesdny,  February  23d,  crowds  again 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  mid  some  skirmish- 
ing ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes,  lie  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Gum>t  ca.binet.,  and  reiiuested  Count  Mole  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  umpire  produced  a  momentary  calm  ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  tiie  streets,  often  attacking,  and 
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sometimes  disarming,  the  muniidpiil  guards.  '  Between  tei  and  eleven 
in  tic  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wag 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  effect.  The  people  fled 
b  consternation,  bat  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
cry,  "  To  arms  1  Down  with  the  assassins  I  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  (.lie  Bourbons  !"  resounded  throughout  Paris, 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  .Mole  administration  having  failed, 
the  ting  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  'ilth,  a  proclamation,  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  31.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers-— that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters— that  the  Chamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people — a.iid  t.hat  General  Lam- 
orieiere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  w'aiuh  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander,  Marshal  Bugcai.ui,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence  ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  djsanueJ  by  [lie  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Boyal  and  the  Tuillcncs,  and 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris  ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
broke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  .stale  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  (bat  also,  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St.  Cloud,  whence  (bey  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
escaped  In  disguise  to  England,  whither  (bey  were  followed  by  M. 
&uizot,  and  oilier  members  of  the  late  ministry, 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  erowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king  !  Long  live  the  Re- 
public," the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  bj  popular  acclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties seenieu  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  certain   that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  in 
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its  favor,  every  attempt  to  a'ljnura  (lie  question  was  the  signal  of  re- 
newed shouts  and  disorder  ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstrations 
of  the  Parisian  popfiln.cc  Uic  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro- 
cla'med  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
Btr  Jiggle, — blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult,— and  the 
strangest  revolution  of  mode:'?)  limes  was  consummated, 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  pro  visional  government  was  M 
Lamar  tine,  to  whom  belongs  tin:  renown  of  saving  the  country  fuin 
immediate  anarchy.  By  bis  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passions 
of  tbe  mob  were  calmed  ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  offeree-:,  tranquillity  avid  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties  ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  elergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party— the  Mod- 
erate and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  selfgovi-niment,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  Tbe  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism.    Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 


remedy  most  of  the  many  evils 

of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 

manifest  the  hopes  which  they  e 

xpected  the  lievolntlon  to  transform 

into   realities.     Deputations  fro 

m    all   trades   and   callings— even  to 

shoe-cleaners,  waiters,  and  nurs 

ery-m  aids— waited  on  the  provisional 

overnment,  making  known  the 

ir  grievances,  and  demanding  relief, 

which  generally  consisted  of  fr 

eedom  from   taxation,  the  cstablish- 

merit  of  national  workshops,  fen 

er  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 

more  holidays. 

11.   Although  the  Moderate  ; 

ind  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 

overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no 

sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  than 

the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived  ;  and  when  it  was  found 

that  the  Moderates  bad  coniroi  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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opponents  determined  upon  its  overthrow.  Oil  several  < 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  d 
in  mass  to  make  a  demrmstratiisn  of  their  numbers;  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Guard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government.  The  eleetions, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  Urge  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Red 
Republicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  Rollin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  auel  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  bavin!;  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  govern uicnt,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  ISarbes.  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
should  be  levied  on  the  rich  lor  ike  benefit  of  the  poor— that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — -and,  finally, 
(hat  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  riper  a  tin::  against  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
jut,  the  rioters  wore  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
General  Cavaigiiac,  tire  minister  of  war;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  (on  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  ah  mt  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
iin profitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
signal  of  alarm  :  disturbances  began  o:i  the  evening  of  the  22d  :  an 
the  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  Iho  2-ith, 
General  Cavaiguae  declared  Far  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  hi  the  afternoon, 
when  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle' 
field.     The  fight  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
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and  continued  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it.  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  Else  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  unconditional  sw- 
render  of  tie  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris — will  never  be  known  ;  but  five  thousand  is  probablj 
not  a  high  estimate, 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavaignae  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  cV.cf- executive  of  the  na- 
tion, with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  ibem  Louis  lilarie  and  Caussidiere, fled  from 
the  country  :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
siiort  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty,  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructing  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  executive 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  declared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions  in  thi:  Gem-Mam  Static,  Ptutssia,  and  Austria. 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  llic  I'Yeneh  i'.e volution  of  the  24th 
of  February,  184S,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment  :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
cities;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
luary  deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  dc. 
manded  of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  th 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  in  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort.*     On  the 


a.  Tim  present  confederation  of  Germany,  organized 

in  1S13,  embraces  nearly  forty  States, 

Home  cf  very  anlall  dimijiisiiKia,  bin   each   iM^e-dng  ■: 

n  anle;:l'inl.-iLl.  ftovemmenr,  mid  milj 

liable   'Ji  I).-'  culled  on  lu  furjiii-1]  i:s  ijr"):<iriju]ij]i!j  t'Hioi 

igent  lo  the  army  of  Ibo  Confederation 

in  case  at  di.ri!it'v.     The  emperor  of  Aus;ria,  Ijeiui;  She  a 

uveruign  of  many  territories  that  were 
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the  2d  of  March  the  Duke  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  appointed 
a  ministry  from  the  popular  party. 

2.  Similar  demons!  rations  wtn;  made  in  nearly  all  the  German 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  i.ou-ii-house  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munich  (In:  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  It  contained, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  tbe  eonees.iions  which  lie  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hunan,1  in  Hesse  Oassel,"  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict.  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  Ibe  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg5  on  the  oth.  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  (ho  reforms  demanded  by  tin.'  people  was  insisted  upon; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Dior,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  Sla-es.  to  lake  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  he  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a-  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  plaeed  himself,  Ibremo.-t  in  (he  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  Gorman  States 
in  one  great  empire,  ami  placing  himself  at  Its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  vei^ueaL-s  of  ins  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform  :  the  king  of  Hanover  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  fari.be;  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  '.iiitli  of  March,  iyo.iv.-'iek  and  Holstem,* 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which   ks.il  always  considered 


government  is  a  limilnl  iniiiian:;iy,  Ur.-::i:  Onim-aaill,  or  l'it-  *'»  /id  I'iicIij-  01"  ile^e,  n!=^i  ■ 
limitjd  monarchy,  is  diviilo.l  by  Fiujse  Oasus)— part  of  it  Ivin;;  -.'jnii  and  pan  south  of  tua 
river  Maya.    (jl/apNo.  XVIf.) 

:i.  UmUllmrg  i»  n  city  ■  t  i::.|ih('LLi  l'.i.'k'ii.  on  I  lie  soolb  -idi:  (;"  '  sis  Neckar,  forty-eight  milfll 
■uulii  .if  Fra.ikiort.    <Jh[,  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Siesk-ick  and  lieUtdn.    See  p.  411?,  ami  Maps  Nos.  XIV.  .J',  ZXU. 

Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bonemla,  with  Moravia  and  Silesh  T/i  of  Gallon,  the  county  of 
Tjrel,  and  tlie  duchies  or  S1>™,  Clsriiilhia,  ami  Camii.lii,  will:  'hi  town  of  Male.    Tho  other 

Tho  Empires  "f  Austria  and  Prussia,  ami  tin-  kiji%;il,>iiis  of  B:iv:iri::,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wirlernljnrg,  have,  cadi,  i'uur  vnlcs  in  Hie  German  Diet;  aid  Liie  smallest  Stale,  lhe  free  eltj 
Of  Hamburg,  coulainhi;!  an  acea  i  if  (inly  f.irly-ihme  aipiarc  aiilss,  lun  one  vole:  Ilia  prluetpalltl 

at  [/u;iK-ii!-i! ;:.:i,  wiili  a  p(.j,o:a'.ii!ii  of  onlj  usvou  llwasaiid,  iiunlso  one  vote. 
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themselves  as  governed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  Lis  capacity  of  a 
prince  of  Germany,  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  rule,  and  irri- 
tated hy  the  refusal  of  llie  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  and  -solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation,  l'eing  assisted  by  twenty  thousand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
eoul.es'-. 

4.  Tor  some  time  there  had  been  .much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  (Jalieia,!  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  ltevc-lu. 
tion,  in  February  131?.  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re- 
mained tranquil.  When,  however,  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Phillippo  reached  Vienna,  ,i  shock  was  felt,  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire:  the  public  funds  immediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent:  the  people,  sympathizing  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  family, 
panic  stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  wore  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  roy.il  family  and  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Loui.s,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Metternich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
preserving  the  throne.  Metternich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  1 3th  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  tiie  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  poll  tion  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  n  citizens'  guard,  trial 
hy  jury;  and  religions  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  which  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  (lie  military  to  withdraw. 

Q.   The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  ami 
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opened  to  them  the  arsenal.     Motlcrnich  and  the  A 
resigned.     On  the  nest  day,  the   14th,  the  empero 
censorship  of  the  press,  ami  assented   to  the  forinatio- 
Guard;   and  forty  thousand   ul  1  lz?;-ih   enrolled  their  n 
famished  with  arms.     On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  i 
demands  of  the  people  were  complied  with,  and  a  prom 
a   convention   of  deputies  from   each  of  the  provinces 
scmbled   as   speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  fra 
tut  ion  for  the  empire.     This  announcement  was  rece 
passions  of  the  greatest  joy;  and  the  supposed  daw 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  ill- 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  Revolution  terminated  wit 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  ■ 
part  of  the  govern  men  i.  to  fulfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  si'rious  difficulties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Germans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  dissimi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undeelilcd  to  what,  extent,  concessions  were  expe- 
dient. During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  the 
students,  who  often  conducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna:  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerated  into  licentiousness  :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city  :  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent  :  the  Reign  of  Terror  commenced  ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  emperor,  n.nxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Vienna  and  repaired  to  Innspruck'  in  the  Tyrol.  Rut  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wishod,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternieh  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  re-'-is  of  government  :  the  students  of  trie  university  and 
the  democratic  clubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and,  in 
the  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  r'olicmiars,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  tin:  German  Confedera- 
tion, bad  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  eijuivnleut,  in  its  relations  with  the  empiro, 
to  that  cnjoy.ed  by  the  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

1.  Inntfrxck,  tho  chief  oily  ■■>:    lio  Tyre  I,  >3  on  the  river  Inn,  two  hundred  oral  forty  mllM 
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congress  of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  assembled 
lit  Prague  early  in  June,  and  was  discussing  the  various  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students 
addressed  a  "  Storm  Petition"  !o  i'rinee  Windif-ehirnitz,  the  military 
eoiuniander  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  ami  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt; a  most  f liar fui  and  bloody  conflict  _'usuod  within  the  city,  which 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  fighting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up;  the  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  the  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  .Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  a '.ike  of  Magyars  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  tin;  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government. 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary1  was  striving  for  a  peaeouble  maintenance 
of  her  rights  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,1  which 
was  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  meiiar  ?,hy,  en- 
couraged by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  Iho  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Croats;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  for  some  trends  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  capital.  The 
people,  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  march  of  the 
troops:  a  sanguinary  contest  followed;  the  insurgents  triumphed; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown;  the  minister  of  war  murdered;  and 
the  emperor  tied   to  OIiuiLtz,"  attended    by  the  troops  that  remained 
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faithful  to  bis  cause.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  faith- 
ful army  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  hi  in  soon  to  eoneestrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chic!.'  seat,  of  .rebellion  :  Prince 
Wh'.dischgratz  from  the  north,  and  Jeilaehieh  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna :  on 
the  morning  of  th:  2Si.li  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  lav,',  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
array  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jeilaehieh 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
Invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory  :  on  the  aOth  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
already  been  struck  at  Vicuna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrosscd 
the  frontiers. 

11.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  hut,  lis  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
Bcones  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
action  had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind  :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  excesses  of  the 
mob:  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  for  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  b  favor  of'his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph  :  the  government 
'resumed  its  despotic  powers;  and  Austria  fell  hack  to  her  old  posi- 
tion. In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitating  toe  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  nis  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing;  and  the  project 
of  German  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

IV.  Revolutions  in  Italy.  I.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predominant  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 
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Vienna  assigned  to  Austria  tlio  whole  Milanese  and  Venetian  prov- 
inces, now  included  in  Austrian  Lorabardy :  at  the  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tuscany,  Modena,'  and  Parma.,1  wove  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  ITapsburg;  and  it  was  not-  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  jjfiucTples  of  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  front  all  the  princes  of  ludy,  stipulating  that  no  con- 
stitution should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  tho 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution.  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516):  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States3  also,  for  tho  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  government  or  tho 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  Juno  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
•oughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
est!y  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
n  at  once  revived  the  spirit  of 
mlnsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  meai:s  to  eliaii^o  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Forrara,' 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  Tho  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  gomirnl  rising  against,  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  in  Florence,  JSologna,6  Lucca,' 
and  Genoa,  without  regard   to  their  dial-met  governments.      In  De- 
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ij.    TI-.'J    /Iti'-.i',-  i,;'  /':-,-,,i.r    !i'1|,j:.tis    [tl'Mk'iiu 
norsii,  from  wSiich  il   is  fepaialed  by  th 
I'nrina,  iliirly-liiruu  miles  K.al'i-.veil  train  Uaiittm. 

3.  Tho  Pupal  States,  or  -.lie  "Siiilt!"  of  On:  t.'litnvli,-'  .v;:u|iyli,it  :i  great  pari  of  ;enlral,  with  I 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  i:.-.ly  on  liic  nn-;h.  from  wiiicii  they  are  separated  bj 
thcPo;  MoiU-nn,  Tusciiny,  ami  ihe  yican!crraoc:ni,  oa  the  west ;  tin*  Neapolitan  dominions  on 
Uie  south  ;  and  the  Adriatic  on  Die  north-east. 

4.  Ferrara,  formerly  an  imlepcmlonl  iluciiy  >j t-1 ; -.j if.' i j : ^  to  IV  family  (-■!"  Kale,  mid  now  -Jib 
most  northern  city  heloiiajm!  In  Ihe  pope,  ia  11a  Jit.-  wcsl  bank  u!  the  Voh.no,  live  miles  souttl 
oflhe  Po,  and  filiy-lhren  111  ile.  snn'h.wesi  from  Venice. 

j.    /.■../ri^.v.r.  His  s'-.ui.l  cily  ii:  rank  ill  I  lie  I'll  pal  Sulus.  is  :.[  .In  ;"ili--a  voi^e  ol"  llie  vatoy 

title  of  "Learned,"  has  given   birlti  to  eight   popes,  nearly  iira  b limited  cardinals,  and  lll_re 
Ihon  One  thousand  literary  ami  sdenlilic  men  and  nrtists. 

Stales,  h»  the  duchy  uf  Modena.  on  Ihe  north,  and  the  Mediierranoati  on  llie  south-weel 

Lucca,  ila  capital,  is  eleven  tnii'-s  norlii-easi  oi  1'isa I  -.liir-.y-ciiriil  ■..nil  of  Florence. 
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comber  the  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn;  and  the  right  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  choose  their  own  forma 
of  government,  (-earned  to  he  conceded, 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov- 
ince, until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1  SIS,  the  different  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republic 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was  precipitated.  On  the  18th  el'  ILnJi  tl.e  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  TiLidcisky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
aame  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia;  and 
nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  lsi  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  Lombardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Itadctsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
eould  concentrate  all  bis  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess 
ion  of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagamcuts  (Luring  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  llaJet.-ky  was  ri^;a::i  before  Milan  :  all 
Lombardy  submitted;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  liis  own  dominions. 

4,  After  sonic  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  13-19,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians;  but,  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
eavlng  his  crown,  end  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic. 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  tlicm  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  bj.st-rlUeipliiiad  armies  In  hi urope,  under 
the  command  of  au  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  t',  it  the  armistice  expired,  Radetslty  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 
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be  shown  his  conn  try  it  on  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  country — bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  i  nil  enmity  for  the  ex 
penses  of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  in 
Piedmont,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  I  he 
22d  of  March,  1 848,  had  proclaimed  the  "  Republic  of  Saint  Mari.'1 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been 
shot  and  shells  having  been 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the 
rendered  to  Marshal  Iiadetshy;- 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovere  " 
era  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  sou 
far  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
Naples1  and  Sicily,  had  risen  ea 
coiisUtution  were  ueeeded  to  ; 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sici 
elected  for  her  .sovereign  the 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardin 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom 
bardment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans  :  the  Sicilians  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Catania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow:  Palermo,'  (he  last  stronghold  of  the 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re 
Bumed  his  former  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  i!  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  Pupal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  tho  political 
regeneration  of  Italy;  but  the  people  suyn  outran  the  pope  in  the 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  Idealise  he  lingered  so  far 
behind  them.  lie  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  could 

1.  Till?  Kingdom  if  A'i»,'ts,  'Klinnl  l;i-  atiletl  I.':':  "  Kini;ilr,m  of  tilts  I  wo  Sicilies,"  liearlj 
Identical  Willi  Ihe  Mfigtiii  (Jniwki  of  KMli'1'.lkv,  ron'f.-JSCi  ;l.c  tJlUlicni  jjijliion  of  Italy,  logotba 
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not  control  the  use  of  them  :  he  named  a  council  to  assist  Iiim  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  was  dismayed  at  the  cries  for  a 
representative  assembly  that  should  ahaie  in  trie  government  of  the 
country. 

8.  In  the  summer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaction  began  to  appear- 
Pius  signified  to  the  Unman  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  was  asking 
too  much;    and  his  appointment  oi.'  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 

!  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity 
1  hostility  to  the  democratic  movement  led  to  his 
a  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers;  and  eight  days  later  (he  pope  Hod  from  Koine,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gacta,'  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  ["o'dowhig,  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  proclaimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  8iaf.es  should  be  a 
pure  democracy,  with  the  name  of"  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Plus  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwilling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  hi;,  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
favor  being  exhibited,  he  at  lenglli  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
source left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid  :  the  Austrians 
entered  the  Papal  Stales  on  the  north — the  Neapolitans  on  the 
south— a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — and,  to  the 
shame  of  republican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  (.!em;ra!  Oadinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  the  avowed  pretence  of  clocking  Austrian  influence  in 
that  quarter,  but,  isi  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  rums  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

10.  The  pretended  "  friendly  and  ilisiutc  res  teal  mission"  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  oi'  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  oi 
Borne  resulted  in  their  defeat :  but  the  assailants  were  reinforced,  r.nd 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Rome  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
were  received  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  pecplc ; 

(.  (rutin  is  a  *truiiL;ly-n:rL  P'-il  -ra;:-.-:r[  [mm,  f.i^y-ime  milts  uorUi-ii-esI  from  K:i|jles,  and 
ujj mediae  vj;:ii][[j  of  LJiLs  1  twii. 
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the  Roman  guards  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  them  the  customary 
Balute  ;  the  common  laborers  refused  'o  engage  In  removing  tlie  bar- 
ricades from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pius  the  Ninth  returned  to  Rome, 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tercel  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions  :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism  ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his   people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 

V.  HnNGAiHAN  War.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1348, 
was  the  order  to  sonic  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Croats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  Inn:  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  he  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

'-!.  The  Magyars,  from  ivhom  flic  present  Unitarians  are  descend- 
ed, Were  a  numerous  ami  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,1  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  152(5  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  .limitary;  and  this  wan 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  Seven  succeeding 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  10S7,  the  Diet  declared  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Idnngarhui  throne  hereditary  hi  the  house  of  Hapsburg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  aifrcted  thereby,  al- 
though Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  poi'incnently  attached  So  the  Austrian  dominions, 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  for  its 
monarch;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separcte 
nations,  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  (he  Second,  emperor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solemn 

I.  The  Tktitt,  (nnrienl  TJMWm,)  n  northern  Irilintarj-  of  Hie  Danube,  1?  a  large  nnJ  rati. 

gable  rivorof  Hungary,  [],  -.vl.-i^-  5 1   iItmiijI,  Ihu  fc'ri'Lil    1 1  nsc-iirLan  puio.     Hie  an*  oIlU 
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declaration  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
entire  system  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  ve- 
solved  to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  hut  after  a  long  period  of 
confusion  he  found  It  necessary,  in  [$:2~j,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  (he  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renew!':-.!  acknowledgment  of  (.he  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

I.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1835, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary;  and  (he  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  (if  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a.  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  cou'u!  exert  in  Ihe  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  au  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  uf- 
fairs  of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  hy  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  (ho  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
influence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  groat  mass  of  (lie  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  1 848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  his  hereditary  Slates  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  ashing,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organization  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re- 
sponsible ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally, in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,'  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 
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6.  The  sudden  change  from  the  restraints  of  a  rigid  government 
to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty,  exerted,  among  the  masse!) 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  politic:;)!  privileges,  .and  especially  in  the 
provinces  dependent  u[io-i  Hungary,  an  tnfliioneo  J.lio  most  adverse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  lo  mean  license  :  in  some 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated  :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  wore  sacrificed  to  Hie  vengeance  of  the  moh  :  the 
imbi tiered  feelings  am!  prejudices  of  rata.'  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury  ;  and  the  most,  horrid  Atrocities  wore  committed,  while  the  new 
government,  scarcely  organized,  wits  too  feehie  to  afford  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants.  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  government  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  provinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  ware  unheeded  ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gavo  rise  to  the 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  a.ga.ir.st 
her  in  her  own  provinces,  first  secretly  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  Hungarian  domin- 
ions embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars  ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millions 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  aseendeney  as  to  be  found  either  cold 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slav!,  or  Slavonians,'  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselves  in  more  Immediate  connection  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slavonic  nation,  too!;  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advanees  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  their  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  S'.avouia  proper 
joined  the  Croats  ;  and  the  Serbs,"  or  Servians,  in  eastern  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  unrelent- 
ing fury  laid  wasie  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresisti- 
ng inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  pait  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  tbo  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Car- 
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lowitz,1  the  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
brave  defence  :  the  Ottoman  S<:i-1>a  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  back 
into  the  fortress  of  Peter  war  del  n.a  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat*  then  rose  b  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danahe  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races,  Finally,  on  (.he  ii'Jih  of  Jane,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  oJi'  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  opcr.ly.  1 1,  soon  appeared,  also,  that  tha 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Did-,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou 
sand  men.  In  the  meantime  Jcllachieh,  the  ban.  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  pairiot  party,  collected  a  con.sidorahle  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jcliachieh  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  (he  3th  uf  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the  invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind  hearted  man, 
but  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trying  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagement-.  Ferdinand  abdicated   the   throne   on  the 

i:l  Ihs  small  hunk  uf  ihi;  Jl:n..ili.-,  hi  eoslcrn  SiaiMiiia.     II 
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2d  of  December,  but  a  short  time  after  the  second  Kovolaticr;  in 

Vienna,  (see  p.  542  ;)  ami,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand's  brother,  but  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diut.  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another- — that  tin;  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hamburg — and,  moreover,  that'  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  i:i  the  Ifuijf'arian  capital,  to  preserve  in 
violate  the  constitution,  laws,  ami  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians, — de- 
nied the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  diflicultics ;  hut  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  thu 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  em  jure,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leaders, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  move  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  ami  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  freemen,  rose  r/t  nuisse.,  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  and  the  regular  keeps  of  Ifanirary  wore  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Mami factories  of  powder  and  arras 
had  to  be  established;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizam 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty-five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

11.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windisehgrm'^,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian   ^cnorai  Gorgey,  who   Jiad    the  eom- 
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mand  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  5th  of  Januarj,  1849,  both  Win- 
disehgratz  and  Jelladiieh  entered  I'e.si.h  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreezin '  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaviiip:  a  strong  garrison,  however,  m 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Comoro,2  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperics"  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  General  Bern,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,'  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  a 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men, 

12,  On  the  30r.li.  of  January  the  Hungarian  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Esseck'  in  >Sl;tvonia,  ivhicii  surrendered  with  about  Are  thou- 
sand men.  About  the  same  time  Bern  was  driven  from  Buliowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — the  Saxons 
and  Wallaehs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  tbo  population,  baring  joined 
the-  Austrians.  The  SzeMers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  eommand  of  Bum,  who,  thus  reenforccd, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men;  and  although  ten  thousand  Russian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  (be  Aiisiriaos,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt'  after  a  sevens  battle,  and  entered  Cron> 
stadt"  without  opposition.      In  a  few  weeks  Bern  was  complete  master 
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1  into  the  Banat,  and  captured 


of  Transylvania,  from  which  he  p 

Temeswar,1  its  capital. 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  bad  occurred  in  the  valley 
of  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Damfainski, 
also  a  Pole,  was  Invested,  by  Kossiah,  wish  Use  com  man  d- in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  ollieers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious, 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  et  fo.ogedin"  and  on  the  Maros,3  about  the 
middle  of  February  lie  concentrated  bis  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Ausunaus,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
under  TVindischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolua,1  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  n::.-  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrian.-;,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Gorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrian,?  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat. 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  General  Tetter  waa 
appointed  commander -in- chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Votter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Austrians 
were  for  a  time  driven  out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jella- 
chich  waa  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,1  and  on  the  Oth  the  corps  of 
Wmdischgratz  at  Godullo  :3  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen'  by 
storm  :  on  the  19th  the  Ansrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Magv-Sario  ;3  and  on  the  20ih  Gorguy  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Comoro,  which  the    Austrians    bad   closely  besieged   during  several 
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which  was  carried  hy  storm  on  the  21st  of  May.     Buda  was  the  bait 
whicli  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lure  the  Hungarians ; 

and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vietniii,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4i,h  of  March  Urn  Austrian  emperor  bail  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  for  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  anil  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  iu  connection  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Russia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  auppre 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  ( 
18-19,  the  declaration   of  Hungarian   independen 
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men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
•re  assembled  on  the  Hungarian 
e  whole  being  placed  under  the  command, 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  liuileuky  in  Italy,  where  he 
bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  bad  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  I'ommand  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  upper 
Danube,  between  Prcsburg'  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  tho  Ilunjrn'iim  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Percxcl  in  (he  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Kperios,  near  the  G-aliciau  frontier. 

17.   Almost  si  nm  Ha  no  on  sly.  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the    head   of    fifty   thousand   men,   entered    Hungary   at    '. 
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Pasldewitch.  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  Russiais,  passed 
ths  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  '.Theiss 
by  way  of  Barlfeld'  and  Eporics  ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  south 
and  east  Smaller  divisions  entered*  at  other  points— the  whole  de- 
signed  to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

IS.  The  plan  of  the  Austriana  and  Russians  was  too  successfully 
carried  out.  The  llussiaus,  after  encountering  a  lieroio  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania:  Jcllachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyea,'  marched  up  the 
Theiss:  the  Russians,  under  Pas.kiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debroczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  11th  Haynau 
fought  his  way  from  Presbur;;:  to  the  vicinity  of  (Jomorn,  near  which 
place  ho  fought,  on  the  11th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  lie  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infamy,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  froveruiiient.  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  I'aab,  for  basing  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Hay- 
nau, by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  iho  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of-  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comer!:,  Gorgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  "Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,3  and  on  the  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  eon  tinned  bis  retreat,  until,  on  the  8  th  of  August, 
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lie  reached  tLe  fortress  of  Arad,1  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jealousies 
betweei.  the  Hungarian  generals  frequently  proven  tod  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  Gorgey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.      His  country's  safety  was  a.  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Banat.  After  almost  constant  fighting  en 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  lie 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  ]3ein, 
fought  with  Jellui.hidi  and  llayuuu  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
iu  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  in  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  coin 
pletely  broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home  ;  some  escaped  into  Turkey  ;  aril  mbiic  thousands  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  turfy  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Ilemblnski  wan  lighting  ;  but  instead  of  joining  hie 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  might  have  turned 
the  sca.le  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  government,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator,  Gorgey's  fidelity  to  live  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  ho  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  lie  alone  ram  hi  and  would  save  tho 
country  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossuth, 
considering  tho  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  conferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.)  ■ 

21.  It  soon  appe.u'i.'d  thai-  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able eoiTOspondej.ee  with  the  enemy,  lie  had  long  disobeyed,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  ho  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  llnssiaus  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  iu  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  lie  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  13th  he  surrendered  to  tho  Russian  gcsieral  liudigcr,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  foreo,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 
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dignation  were  visible  tliro  ighout  Ac  ranks :  one  officer  broke  his 
sword,  and  threw  it  with  curses  at  Gorgoy's  feet:  many  a  Hussar 
shot  his  noble  charger.  Ll.in.fc  it  miglit  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  burned  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  the  enemy, 

22.  A  few  days  before  Ger^oy's  treacherous  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  success  shed  its  lustre  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
night on  the  3d  of  August  the  garrison  of  Como'rn,  commanded  by 
G-eneral  Klapka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  hack  the  Aus- 
trians  with  dreadful  slaughter  ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Kaab'  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  -inwe,  and  Khi;;k;i  thought  serious 
ly  of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  when  the  news  of  Gorgey's  sur- 
render paralyzed  all  farther  effort.  Comoro  surrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorahlc  terms  ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  oourso  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  no  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  hi ji: self  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdin,'  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government.  When  ho  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Ameueim  Secretary  of  State. 
Bern  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  he  died  in  IBiiO.  of  wounds  rijecived  in  the  Hungarian 
war.     Deinbincki  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossuth. 

24.  On  the  Oth  of  October,  1  Bi'X — a  day  rendered  forever  mem- 
orable for  infamy  in  the  annals  of  Austria — thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad  :  many  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed  :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  ^n-  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand   Hungarians,  who   had   taken  part  in  the  contest, 
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wore  forcibly  enlists!  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Uov  national  existence,  preserved 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  two  great  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louts  Napoleon.  1.' After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1SM3,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  ami  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  die  field, — Lamar  tine,  Ledru 
Rollin,  Raspail,  Generals  Ohuugimiier  and  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  iiad  saved  the  eour.try  from  anarchy  in  the 
Rev-'ution  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
visional govern  me  ut.  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  byre- 
questing  his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  iu  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  F.ollin,  although  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  hi  number:  llaspai',  .and  Changarr.icv  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommend ations  for  the  office  ;  and  It.  w.as  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaiguae  and  Louis  Napoleon — the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — (bo  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget.  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a-ha'f  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  iu  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  inaugurated  President  oil 
the  20th  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Demoeraiic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  (ill  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Jionaparto  and  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  born  in  the  palaoe 
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of  the  Tuillerics  on  the  20th  of  April,  1S08,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  (lie  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as.  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself  and  '.vas  acknowledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  iogUimato  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir'  to  hie  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  llovokuioi:  against  Louis  Phillippe,  ho  was 
confined  in  the  eastle  of  Ham,'  from  which  he  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  11  evolution  of  February,  I84S,  ho  imme- 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  fuithering  his  am 
bitious  views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a.  series  of  intrigeei 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  won 
the  liberty  of  the  press  :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crash  the 
rising  Republic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people  ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hinted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly— unexpectedly— and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com. 
niaudin"  position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  posted  <m  every  wall,  announced  (he  d  Is  solution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  (In1  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  es- 
tablishment, of  martial  law  throughout.  Paris.  Tlie  chief  members 
of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Generals  (!nvaigi:ac,  Changarnier, 
Laniorieiere,  and  ofbers,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  wore  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  soldi  ient  : ■  1  _■  i  1  i : __--_-  and  popularity  tfl 
rally  the  people;  the  coup  d'r.ha  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  Prance. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  .December  abeid.  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  muling  the  doors  of  the  ball  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  desdarod  the  President  guilty  of  treason, 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition  ;  bat  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  tbey  were  .surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  all 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  were 
next  Liken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press  ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  ^over-iinenl-  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  yd,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  14th  and  22d  of  De- 
cember—the questions  submitted  lo  t-liciti  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  t&\  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  bash 
suffrage.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  si  _ 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  wore  hilled,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great,  strength  against 
the  usurpation;  but  the  army  remained  t'aidd'ul,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  .it'ra.nged  that  the  army  should  vote  first  on  the 
^rcat  question  submitted  to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  lilt.le  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1  852,  the  result,  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magn'Jiccn.'e,  and  on  the  14th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  tiie  emperor  Napoleon  bad  given  to  the  hrench  nation.  It 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  made 
him  eonnuandor-iii-eliief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  bim  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties.  He  was 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor  ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  witl:  tiie  concent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na> 
tion.  Prance  had  accepted  the  Nauoieon  Dynasty  a.s  a  refuge  from 
anarchy— as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbnnism,  or  the  past, 
and  Republicanism,  or  the  future. 
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North  of  Hie  Par1  tha111.11  stood  ike  )■>;■;! .■■.;,'.■  ,■/„.■:,,  mi  in.-iilar  bus  bcuuiiinl  structure  of  Ills 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  Ike  worship  of  Nop'nno  unit  .Vincrm.  (Ju  11  side  ruble  remains  of  il 
ire  still  existing.     In  add  i  lion  to  Liis  three  -real  edife's  of  Iho  Acrop'  oli",  which  mere  adorned 

been  covered  with  a  vast  coin  [million  of  liicliilec'.ine  anil  sculpture,  consisting  of  temples, 
moil u incuts,  mid  skillies  of  (;  racial!  jiodi  and  heroes.     Anion';  fhese  may  lie  mentioned  slallus 

eminent,  Grecians— the  whole  Acrop'i.lis  haviie;  boon  aloncc  1I10  fori  less,  111  0  sacred  enclosure. 
and  the  treasury  of  lbe  Athenian  nation,  anil  ri  >  -..i  i  1  ■.,.•  ihe  nobler  museum  of  sculpture,  the 
richest  gallery  of  puinlin!;,  and  Mm  be.-t  school  of  arch  i  venire  in  the  world. 

Xactltnt,  winch  was  capable  ofcoiilainin-,'  I  biny  thousand  persons,  and  whose  scats,  rising;  oue 

built  b)  I'.  li.lis.  imil  luaoalli  tlie  weslorn  oidremiiy  of  liie  Acrnr/  olis  was  the  Odeum  or 
.1/u..  i  ■  ■■>.  ■  a  ■■  ,  .  ■■!  inlboi'oiui  of  a '.on:,  tla  :ho  noilh-oas'.  siiLe  -.il'llic  Acio;>'  "lis  s.ood 
the  PrglmjiiKW,  w  1  -  ■!  .'.a1,-  many  stalnei,  and  whore  cl::/eas  •■,;,■■  had  rendered  service  to  I  lie 
Blale  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  the  norlh-wesl  of  the 
Aerop'olls  was  Hie  sainll  cininenec  railed  .■Y.v..^  ii|;.is.  or  bill  .'f  .Mars,  at  Ihe  eastern  exlremlty 
of  which  was  situated  Ihe  celobrnlcd  loun  of  l!ui  Aroop1  a'j,is»  About  a  ipuirtcr  of  a  mile 
so  tILIl-west  stood  the  fnij;,  [lie  place  where  Ihe  public  assemblies  of  Aliions  were  held  in  its 
piilmydays,aspofiliatwi;;,!ver  beussock  led  iiiik  ilia  ivnowii  ol  Demoidienes,  and  other  rained 
Athenian  orators.    The  ■■'■;■>   :;■  ■■■.  il.li  the  tpenker  mounted  ;li.:  rostrnm,  and  a  tier  of  three 

I'Liy  i:\vns  the  e.uiiaeii.Le  eaile.l  lbe  .■'■!.:i!ii»,  linn  [mil  i'l    V.b,  il:  all1.'.-  Iho  pool  >insitus  Is  s^iid 

En  the  Cei-araiciH,  north  and  wis:  of  Ihe  Anviir/iilis,  one  of  the  naiif  loni.derahlcpai  is  of  tlio 
ancient  city,  were  many  public  bulMiuBS,  a e  declleated  to  tbo  woraliip  of  the  gods,  others 

used  for  larau  assein  lilies  of  ike  people,  oiaaipied  Ihe  inieiior.    Norih  of  the  Areup1  uirus  ia  U10 
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Just  wilhout  llio  nnclciii  ci:>-  walla  mi  Hie  en":  .v:r,  'he  r.vcium,  embellished  with  buildings, 
irov&s  1111(1  roilnlains,--"  place  ol'  asscmblm:,'  fur  military  ami  lyiniiniiif;  r.jercisos,  mid  a 
CiTorlle  resort  fur  philosophical  u-.nl/  mid  uonlemptotioii.    Neat  Ihe  fool  of  Mount  Ansliogmus 

Hercules.     Beyond   [lie  vials  ol  llio  cily  (in   llic   liorlli  w;is  lliu  Jl,;«,!,-m:j,  ur  Public  Cardeil,- 

iiud  plained  Willi  olive  arn.1  jilauo  iitiM.  Within  lui-s  cm: I o.u re  I'lalo  [Mssessral  II  small  garden, 
In  which  ho  ii]>oiieil  liis  schonl.    TiiiiiitB  :n'«;  the  JluiilemU  sent. 

Athens  hull  three  ureal  harbors,  the  Pine' lis,  Miniver.1  in,  nul  I'liaT  emm.  Anciently  those 
purl!  finned   a  separale   city  linger   IIulii   Aliicn.s  itsell".  Willi  which  II, ey  were  cnnncelod  by 

(rum  ISai  to  13-J7,  Alliens  wns  in  ruins,  but  il  is  rhu  now  ca]iil;;l  "."  tl'e  l:n;i"n  i.i  thei-ce. 
the  piUiOMupiiieal  era  111  tiu;  hlshiry  ol'  Aihons  has  hcen  beautifully  alluded  10  by  Miilaii, 


mams  of  tub  mean,   u>p  no.  in, 


Ho.ted  ^  Google 


(hurt  Pojbaa'  toe  s-Jn"  rqifa,  «M  to  have  been  made  lo  rise  by  thunder  from 
Ifae  sea,  In  order  to  receive  the  Argonauls  during  ■  storm,  on  their  return  h' 

the  ship  Argo  :-Jfi»p»i*'a,  called  also  Trapedza,  or  the  "Table  of  the  Gods,"  t 
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Heir  Urns."    *gina,  Salamia,  Crete,  Rhodes,  ic,  h 
iswnrli.    See  ludax,  p.  846. 


ASIA  MINOR.    Map  No.  IV. 

Abu  Miso*,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  uf  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  peninsula 

east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Syria  and  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  wen  by  th« 
Emine  Sen  or  Archipelago.  The  divisions  by  which  it  is  beat  Huown  in  history  are  the  nine 
coast  provinces,  CUicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycln,  on  the  Mediterranean;  Curia,  Ljd.s,  and 

Mjaio,on  the  jEgeau  :  lliloyaia.  I'ajihins and    P-.-nii:*,  on   Hie   K.i.ine;  and  the  four  in. 

Itrior  provinces  Galalin,  &:il.^Mri;i,  I'b-ygiu,  ami  1'isidia.    All  uf  the*  were,  at  limes,  Inde- 
ijeiidwit  kh^di-.nn.  and  a'  oilidn,  Jc j* i liiwil provinces. 
Tbe  most  renowned  or  the  early  kingdoms  uf  Asia  Minor  was  that  uf  Lydia.  si:n:il«  between 

last  Of  its  tings,  thefaiooo,  ''m'sns,  r,  in  own  oil  for  his  wealth  ami  innnlBceiice,  the  Lvdlau 
kingdom  was  eilended  so  aa  to  embrace  tbe  Grecian  col.-mes  or,  Hie  Kiistiue  c.iihI.  nod  nearly 

506,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  into  three  asirapiea  belonging  to  the  Mcdc-Peraian  em- 
pire, under  which  it  remained  upward  or  two  cciniir.os.    The  Macedonian  succeeded  tl.e  Per- 

lo  many  vicissitudes  coJaeqiient  on  tbe  changing  foriuncs  of  Alexandra  successors.    During 


-esponiling  tn  Die  French  word  Lecc 


t j  spread  themselves  along  Ihe  coast  from  the  Euilne 

10  Syria,  were  at  lens!  co.un:,  in  ramnwrcml  .iciiviij,  roll.iomenl,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
to  their  European  brelbrcn.  Among  the  Grecian  pods,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  As.a 
Minor,  we  may  mention,  in  poelry.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  and  AIcebus;  in  philosophy, 

nlans  and  Jews;  besitlos  waiukrMi,-  '.ri'w-  of  Kurds  and  Turcomana  tn  the  tulerhir,  engaged 
Bartly  in  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupation!. 
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ludusand  Ihe  Mediterranean,  roid  from  lilt!  lamihie  :aa!  t:a-;:ian  Seas  Ui  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Indian  Octal] ;  bin  in  in  more  limited  act-opinion  ii  donoie:!  a  particular  province,  bounded 
on  1  lie  i  id  rill  by  Media  and  Palthia,  nn  Hit!  east  by  Caimania,  on  Hit!  south  by  Ihe  Persian  Cult 
and  f.n  the  w«  by  Susiana.  (See  Slap.)  This  was  the  original  seal  of  tiie  conquerors  of 
Alia. 

Great  obscurity  reals  on  iiio  curly  history  'if  the  naiious  on-.ijrar.i'il  within  Ihe  limiis  of  [ha 
Persian  empire;  but  about  the  tniddii-  of  liai  sixlli  cesi'airy  ii.  C,  tiyriis,  stlpposuO  by  some  W 
have  been  arundson  of  Asiyascs,  :l.i-  Last  Median  mouareli,  hentj  elected  leader  uf  Hie  Persian 
horded,  became,  by  tln.ir  assistance,  a  ;»>-.veilni  cen.|ucri.r,  at  a  tin",,:  when  (lie  Median  and 
Bubiluuian  kingdoms  «ere  on  the  decline,  arid  on  1  l^-ir  r.iii.s  ri'.indeil  Ibe  Persian  empire, 
wl.itli  properly  dates  from  Hie  capture  of  iia.iylini,  Ii.  <;.  .r,::C.  tiumbyscs,  generally  supposul 
to  lie  ibe  Aliasuerus  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  liie 
usurper  Siuerdis,  after  whom  Darin!,  Itislaspi.-.  \v:,s  elevated  to  the  liimr.e,  55]  B.C.    Darius  waj 


polnlcil  the  tribute  which  oaitii  was  to  pay ;  hut  h:,  troverninctlt  was  iitlte  mer 
gsnized  system  of  taxation.  The  attempts  of  ihirins  to  reduce  Greece  lo  bis  t 
feated  at  Marat  lion  ;  iK.  C.  490;)  and  the  miahiy  armament  of  Series,  his  son  ; 
was  destroyed  til  the  battles  of  Sal'  amis  r'a'Mt'a,  ate!  Jlyc'ale.  The  Wedn-P 
Itself  was  finally  overthrown  by  AlexaliiLor  Die  Great,  in  Ihe  bailie  of  Arbela,  I! 

1'lie  Maceilo-tiroc.an  Lin-aUnri  ,,t  A:..-\ai»it-  smc-i-dcii  10  the  vnsl  Persian  . 
the  additional  provinces  of  tin-ectt/rhrac--,  and  iilacedon— thus  eictediui;  the  IVi 
In  entent.  A boul  Ihe  middle  of  the  third-century  IS.  (!.,  the  Purlhiutis,  under  A 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  soeoo.s-nrs  of  ,\le\andt-7.  and  established  Ibe  Pai 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch.  Mitb-iiUtes  I.,  attained  if-  highest  grandeur -e 
Ibe  Euphrates  lo  Hie  Indus.    (See  Puri/uVi,  p.  179.)    The  Parthian  empire  last. 

and  lotmded  a  new  dynasty,  Ihat  of  the  Sattaniin.    tSee  Note,  i'ersiaa  History, 


The  prc-ral  kingdom  of  Persia  is  re.ineed  m  Sin:  lhni1i.il"  1  tic  ancient  provinces  of  Torsia, 
Media,  Cariumia,  Purlbia,  she  country  ol  Ihe  Ikdieni,  and  Ihe  southern  coasts  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  jump  distance  east  of  the  Tigris  I  r.rlssla  is  in  possession 
of  lilfi  co-t  dry  between  Ihe  Euiino  or  Bliid-  ami  Caspian  Seas,  einLranng  a  pail  of  Annonla; 
lIKl  Oh  'he  easl  II- (5  how  iiKii-p.mk-rit  bul  constant!,  enmesh,/,  kihsidorns  of  Utlbool  mid  Belo- 
chistaj.  Imbruce  lit!  men:  ltaiMna,  India,  arid  tlcih-usia,  l-tsell  nr  with  pints  of  Marxian*  and 
Aria,  'row  ea-lerr.  Khorassan,)  and  the  eonniry  of  she  nuoieni  Kirrintatm  The  present  Persia 
has  rr  area  of  foiv  hundred  uinl  til's t  thousand  stprttre  miles,  Willi  a  pi.pnialinn  o!  eight  or  ten 
millions  The  Mai  strikhtsr  physical  lealinvs  of  Persia  arc  its  chains  of  rooky  mult  mains;  its 
kin^  arid  var.ey^»it.lioit!  rivers  :  mid  its  vasl  soli  or  sni.l;.  ihis-arts.    The  population  is  a  mlxlure 
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years,  was  tbe  act  of  Cyrus,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  ('.51111;  but  it  was  acorn- 

independent  by  the  Maccabees,  (pp.  112-114,)  and  in  the  year<J3  B.  C.U  was  conquered  by 
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be,  mid  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains;  on  Ihe  north-east  U  is  senaniled  fr 
an  province  of  Be&sarnbia  by  the  Pruth ;  on  the  east  it  lias  the  Black  Sea,  Ibe  Bo 
si  of  Marmora,  and  Ihe  Hellespoul;  on  Ihe  south  Ihe  Archipelago  ami  Orecce; 


BuropBU  lurkey  about  Iwo 


ropean  Turkey  is  best  known  in  bisto 

rysre 

Bumllia,  Bulgaria, 

Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  Hersegoiim 

!  accompanying  Map.    Jtamtlin,  borde: 

i  the  Black  Ben,  the 

ipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adriai 

^a-: 

■ml  Constantinople, 

(p.  71.}  Bulgaria,  separated  from  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  its  capital,  and  the  Danube  For  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  lo  Ihe  ancient  Slcesia 
Inferior,  (p.  SUil.)  Moldavia  and  Wallailuii,  separated  from  Transylvania  by  Ihe  Carpathian 
mountains,  correspond  lo  the  ancient  Dacla  conquered  by  Trajan,  (p.  300-3.)  The  Inhabitants, 

ed  an  Independent  kingdom  in 


pying  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  Included  in  Idwer  Fannonla. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  11  first  belonged  lo  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separate 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  Ihe  Turks  In  HBO,  afters  war  of 
seventeen  years ;  hut  It  was  not  till  1533  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  Lo 

same  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.)     TKt&sttly  and  Mactdtmia  preserve  Ihelr  ancient  names 

the  norlh,  by  Ihe  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Bom.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  Has 
originally  built  on  seven  hilla,  The  clly  Is  about  thirteen  miles  in  circuit — comprises  an  area 
of  about  two  thousand  acres— and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  of  about  Ave 
hundred  thousand.  The  tfagUo,  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  offices,  itt, 
uecupies  the  site  of  [be  aneLenl  Bjhuntoum,  (see  p.  818,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,    ft  iBBboul 
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A1HBJT  WAIT.    Map  flc  Till. 

Ataxn  Itilt  n  called  by  the  Creeks  Hesperia,  from  lis  western  rltnatlon  tn  relation  M 
Greece;  mud  from  tbe  Latin  poets  IL  received  the  nbu  Auemiia,  Batun  In,  and  (Enutria.  (few 
also  p.  103.)  About  Ibelimeof  Arlsloile,(B.C.380,)ibeGrectsdivided  Italy  iulo  siicounlriet 
ori-egiuus, — Ausonla  or  Opica,  Tyrrticnia,  lapygia,  OuibriaT  Ljj^uriei,  and  Heueila;  but  lhedi» 
lislnus  by  which  il  ii  beet  known  in  Roman  history  nc  those  given  on  the  accompanying 
Mflp,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umurii,  Picenuio,  the  country  of  Ihe  Sabine*,  Lalium,  Cam- 
pania, Snmnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Luanda,  and  BruUornm  Ager. 

Citulpme  Qaul,  or  Qaul  this  ride  of  ckc  dtps,  embracing  all  northern  Italy  beyond  the 
BubJcun,  win  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  nx  hundred  yean  B.  C,  began  10 


Anio,  from  Elruria  by  Ihe  Tiber,  from  fimbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Picenum  by  the  centra! 
rtdge  of  tlie  Apennines.  (Sea  also  Map  No.  X.)  Jjuium  was  south  of  Elruria  and  the 
ewintry  of  the  Bnbiaea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anlo.  Campania, 
separated  from  Lalium  by  the  river  Litis,  was  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  Companion 
Ballon  conquered  by  the  Romans  waa  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnlles,  and  Greeks;  [he 

Bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  baring  Picenum  on  the  north,  Apulia  on  the  south,  and  Latitun  and 
Campania  on  Ihe  west.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Sammies  not  tinfrequenlly  brought  into 
the  field  a  foroe  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse.  .4/jolio,  inhabited  by  the 
early  Duunli,  PcuoctH,  and  Messapli,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  Ihe  east ;  and,  on  tbe-weat, 

the  Greeks  lapygia,  embraced  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answering 

who  carried  on  a  successful  wnr  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  was.  separatee: 
from  .Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-vast  by  the  Bradanus.-  Brutiomm  Jigtr,  the  Country 
of  the  Bntlil,  comprised  the  southern  eitreinity  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  Calabria  Ultra. 
The  Brutii,  the  moat  barbarous  of  the  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  Ihe  Romans  soon  aflei 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhua  from  Italy. 

hating  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards,  Chart* 

republic  of  Milan  in  1150,  il  generally  belonged,  with  the  eiceplionof  the  territory  of  the  Ve> 
rations,  to  tbe  German  emperors.    In  1535,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  Into  the  possession  of 

Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  oicepliun  of  the  abort  time  tbey  formes. 

seventh  century  till  1797.  It  was  conurmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  1BI5.  The  present 
Italian  States  are  tbe  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  forming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia—kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Croud-duchy  of  Tuscany-States  ot 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca— and  the  little  republic  of  Sait-Marlno. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  thai  unhappy  country ;  "  bnt  the  coalition,' 
says  Slsmondi, " destroyed  aU  the  good  conferred  by  Prance."    The  stale  of  tbe  people  cod. 
Onus  very  disadvantageous!/  with  tb„  fertility  of  iho  soil  and  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  climate. 
*  How  has  hind  Heav'n  adorned  the  happy  land.  And  Tyrant  f  usurp*  her  happy  plains? 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wastetul  band!  Tbe  pmrrlnnsVkltinl  beholds  Id  vain 
But  what  avail  her  uneibauated  stores,  Tbe  redd'uiug  urange  and  tbe  swelling  grain. 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,  Joyless  he  see*  the  gro»lng  oils  and  wines, 
Wllh  all  tnegifta  that  Heai'n  and  earth  Imparl,  And  in  tbe  myrtle's  Iragraut  shad*  repines:— 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  tbe  charms  of  art.  Starve*,  In  tbe  midst  of  uatures's  bounty  cum 
While  proud  Oppression  la  her  Talleys  reigns,  And  lu  the  laden  lineyfrd  d  «s  for  IhirsL" 
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TIB  BOIM  MFIBE.    M»p  No  IX. 


RtoaL  Ro««,or  Rome  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  or  about  two  hundred!  inKOTty 
yeare,  from  the  (bunding  ef  the  eil>,  753  B.  C,  lo  the  ovnrthrow  of  royalty,  HO  B.C,mled  <naf 
only  u  narrow  slrlp  of  seuccas!,  from  the  Tiber  sooth  ward  loTerrseins,  an  client  of  about  (evenly 
miles,  (we  Map  No.  X;)  but  llalrcudj  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Carthage. 

Rbpfblicsn  Rome,  occupying  a  period  of  about  fonr  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  tho 
overthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  10  the  accession  of  Augustas,  88  B.  C,  emended  the  Roman  do- 
minion, not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Modi  lerranean— over  Egypt, 

Minor — over  Thrace,  Achala  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Illyricnra — and  over  all  Gaul,  and  moat 

Imperial  Rome  occupies  a  period  of  about  Ave  hundred  yours,  extending  from  the  accession 
Of  Augustus,  M  B.  C,  III  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  tbe  Romans,  A-  D.  476. 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  whs  extended  by  the  conquest  of  Jtfatia,  corresponding 
to  tho  present  Turkish  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servla — of  Panitraui,  corresponding  to  the 
eastern  nan  of  southern  Austria,  sod  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Styrla,  Austrian  Croatia, 

Salzburg,  western  Styrla,  Carinlhia,  Austria  north  to  tbe  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  aoulb- 

and  PixdcIUit,  corresponding  to  southern  Wlrtembenj  and  Bavaria  south  of  tbe  Danube. 
{see  alao  Maps  Nos.  VII.  and  XVII.)  On  tba  dntb  of  Augustus,  y  .oretore,  the  Roman  empire 
was  bounded  by  tbe  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  by 
Hie  sandy  deserts  or  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west. 

Tbe  southern  pari  of  Britain,  or  Brittsnio,  was  reduced  by  Osiorius,  In  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
and  Agricola,  in  the  reign  of  Bomltlan,  emended  tbe  Roman  dominion  to  tbe  Frith  of  Porta, 

Augustus,  unlil  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who.  In  the  year  105,  added  to  It  Path,  a  region  north 
of  Ike  Danube, and  corresponding  to  Wallachla.  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  Hungary  east 
of  the  Ttieiet  and  north  of  the  Danube,  Trajan  also,  in  bia  eastern  expedition,  descended  the 
V.^ris  from  the  mouotalna  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Tor  a  brief  period  extended  the 
nray  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria ;  and  even  tbe  Parthian 
monarch  accepted  bin  crown  from  the  handa  of  the  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  therefore, 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  tbe  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— being,  at  that  period, 
thw  grealeat  monarchy  the  world  baa  ever  known,— extending  in  length  more  than  three  Ihou- 
aund  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Eupb  rales,  and  more  than  two  thousand  Id  breadth, 


of  the  globe.    Well  might 
tt  be  called  ibe  Roman  Woiio. 

Adrian,  or  Hsdriuu,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  voluntarily  began  the  system  of  retrenchment 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successor*.  lu  order  to  preserve  peace  on  tbe  frontiers  be  aban- 
doned all  the  oonqucala  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
lbs  Euphrates.  Tbe  unity  ef  this  mighty  empire  was  turn  broken  by  the  division  Into  Eastern 
and  Western  in  Ibe  year  195.  Id  the  year  47(1  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scylhia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  no- 
tions ol  Europe.  Tbe  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  but  dually  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  lu  capitr.  In  tbe  year  1453,  and  made 
»  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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UtlUt  MIR.    Map  No  X. 


In  describing  Aacttwr  Rmi  our  attention  total  directed  v>  Ihe  frtttive  localities  of  a* 
Seven  HUta  on  which  Rome  wan  originally  buUi— Ibe  Aventiue,  Cetlian,  Palnti!*,  Esquilme, 
Cnpitoline,  Viminsl,  and  Quitinti-tll  Included  within  Ui«  walls  of  Berlins  Tulilu.,  built  ebnui 
the  year  SM  B.  C.  About  two  hundred  ud  eigbiy  years  lulei  Ids  emperor  Aureliau  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  woe  completed  by  prubua  five  years  nfiernird.   The  cir- 

which  •iioi-ded  In  the  right  bank  of  U»  Tiber  i 
was  about  twelve ;  although  U>e  cily  oitended  far 
rnmrnin  sunour^  substiu.ilally,  ibe  same  met  u  tbai  of  Auitllou. 

Tb»  greater  pert  of  Modern  Rome  coven  Uie  flat  surface  of  the  Camp 
inline  end  Utiiriuel  mourn*,  and  ibe  rj^rht  bank  of  Ibe  Tiber  from  llsdriu 
Ibe  Gustle  of  St.  Angela,)  inuJh  to  nnd  including  the  Jauiculaa  mount.  T 
Seven  Hills  Is  nearly  all  conlained  wllblii  the  old  walls  of  Serviua.  Aim 
area,  wltb  tbe  eiceptlon  of  the  Cupiioliue  and  Quirinal  bills,  is  uow  a  w 
ehaUered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  laaes,  exhibiting  m 


iu.it;  of  the  latter.    Tue  in 


DegLiuingoiiirmrTeyatUteCapilollDeblll,on  whit 


ce  stood  Ibe  fame 


bettered  10  bare  been  tbe  foimdutloiia  of  Ibe  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe  bill 
ws  «Ull  discern  lie  fatal  Tarpeian  Rouk,  aurroiiniled  by  ■  cluster  of  old  arid  wreicbed  hove)*, 
while  mine  encumber  ila  bane  to  Uw  depth  of  twenty  (set, 

Tbe  o|ien  space  between  the  Cnplloline,  Eaqulline,  and  Palatine  hilla,  is  covered  by  relics  of 
ancient  buildings  Intervened  among  modern  church™  and  a  few  paltry  atresia.  Here  viae 
Ibe  Gran  ««™  JfcrM-n  large  space  surrounded  by  and  Oiled  with  public  building*,  lemplea, 
statues,  nrcnes,  Jtc,  nearly  all  of  which  Ian  disappeared ;  and  the  surface  pavement  on  ■  Web 
'the*  alood  Is  now  oovered  with  their  ruins  to  a  rlepih  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feeL  Tim  span, 
which  tbe  Forum  occupied  haa  been  called,  until  recent!},  Uttnpo  Vaccina,  or  the  Flak!  of 
Cows  ■  and  It  !■  In  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  tflne.  there  was  a  little  lake  between  uw  Cauitulioe  and  Palatine  bills.    In  tlms  tbit 

JaaXrava,  or  great  drain,  buill  by  11*  Tar'iiiina,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  waters.  Tula 
drain,  still  performing  Ila  destined  eerviee,  opena  Into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  a»  many  in  width.  Tbe  braulifid  circle  of  olneu-eu  Coriulbian  columns  near  the 
liber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Timplc  iff  Peru— sup- 
posed  to  belnraj  to  tbe  age  of  the  Autoulnea. 

On  the  Palatine  bin  Anguauui  erected  the  aw/swat  of  the  Maeat  a/Ua  Qaiarw;  Claudius  ei 
tended  them,  and  Joined  Ibe  Palatine  to  Ibe  CaplloUne  bj  a  bridge ;  and  towards  the  norlben 
point  of  ibe  Pu]aUne,Kero  built  bia  "Cnlden  House,"  fronied  by  avesUbule  in  which  alood 
the  emperor's  colonel  statue.  Tbe  A*eullne  rises  from  tbe  river  sleep  and  bare,  surmounted 
by  a  solitary  convent.  On  the  Ctelien  are  reniaba  or  the  very  curious  circular  Tanafe  •/ 
Aaimi,  built  by  Claudlua.  Southward  are  the  ruins  of  Ibe  fiaiAa  of  CamcaWo,  occupying  a 
awiface  equal  to  one-rineenth  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  las. 
nwiien,— conluining  four  magnlueent  lemples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  Alsculapiue,  Hereulos,  and 
Bacchus,— a  grand  circular  vestibule,  wlih  baths  on  each  side  fur  cold,  lepld,  warm,  and  aoa- 
baitliiib^ in  the  cetitre  an  immense  square  Tor cuercifc — end  beyond  its  noble  hall  wilb  sixteen 

lunded  by  portlcoee,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  In  the  middle, 
nlng.    There  was  also  a  gymnasium  for  running  wrestling,  fcc,  and 


11  feet  In  length,  and.  In  lis  greatest  01 
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id  spectators.    We  can  itill  trace  1U  shape,  but  [Ire  Motou  bag  entirely  dl». 

pace  eastward  of  the  Great  Forum  stands  Ibo  l^riinn  or  Marion  Jlntpbi- 
of  Rome  and  (jflhc  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  wbb  begun  by  Ve* 
pleled  by  Time,  is  in  form  an  Ellipse,  and  covers  mi  urea  of  about  Bve  and 
e  enlerusl  elevation  consisted  of  four  aloriea,— each  of  the  three  lower  storiea 
ibea  supported  by  half  columna,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  Ibe  second, 


alevee,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  Ibe  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  i  he  blood  of  both  men 
and  animals  Bowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  degenerate  Komans.  The  Coliseum 
la  now  partially  in  ruins;  scarcely  a  half  preaents  Its  original  height;  the  uppermost  gallery 

Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  lis  enormous  mass  «  walls,  palaces,  half  elites  have 
been  reared ;"  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  Its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  Ibe 
martyrs  whose  blood  hud  been  spilled  there.    In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  arena  elands  a 

■reeled  on  the  dens  once  occupied  by  wild  beasts. 
The  principal  ruins  on  the  Esnuiline,  a  part  of  them  extending  their  in tricate  corridors  on  the 

although  It  is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  purl  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  wbole  is  Dot 

decagonal  ruin,  supposed  to  belong  to  (he  age  of  the  Aiiioiiines.  The  Baths  of  I}iw..ri/.i<\,  ou 
the  Vlmlnai  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  their  genera]  arrangement,  those  of  Caracalla. 

Tiberius,  for  the  Pneloriun  guards.    In  tlie  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Balluat,  on  the 

belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  Ibe  last  days  ol  the  Republic.  On  the  western  ascent 
of  ibe  thickly-peopled  Qalrinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  ol"  the 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belojigiiie  to  the  baths  of  Constantlne. 
They  sre  now  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Culonna  palace.     Further  south,  be- 


npus  Marlins,  we  bave  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.    Of  tut 


Theatre  of  Murtetlua,  eleven  arches  of  the  enterior  walla  : 

dill  remain.    Of  Ibe  Theatre  of 

jPmajwy,  Ibe  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and 

stables  of  the  Palnizlo  Pio.    The 

*Ismi*»i*  Ciriuir  and  the  droit  J/gondii  are  entirely  in  r 

lils  mach  lowered. 

form,  built  by  Agrippn.    II  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Av 

enger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 

this  god,  11  contained  those  of  the  other  heailien  dciik-s,  I'm 

med  of  various  material  s— gold. 

•ilver,  bronze,  and  marble.    The  portico  of  this  temple  is  or 

,e  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by 

forty-four  In  deplb,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthiw 

elating  of  u  single  piece  of  Oriental  granite,  forty-two  feeL  ill  h 

eight.    The  basos  and  capital  ore 

lar  drum,  wilh  niches  Banked  by 

columns,  above  which  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  prc.;ir>.i.il  >'<<< 

nice  runs  round  the  wholo  hulld- 

tpper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  heighl 

of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  die  bonuliful  dinne,  nvliinl 

lis  divided  internally  into  square 

panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Inlaid  with  hrunie. 

A  circular  aperture  In  the  dome 

•drntta  llie  only  lighl  which  the  place  receives.    The  tonsecra 

don  of  this  temple  (A.  D. »«)  as 

■  Christian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the 

moderns,  this  moat  beautiful  of 
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CHART  OP  THE  WORLD.     Map  No.  XL 

Map  No.  XI.  is  ■  Gum  of  tdi  World  dd  Hensilort  projuctloiir-a  CSmrttf  Biliary,  a* 


will  ho  ohsurvod  Ih^Mlciie  id  History.  [irO'loiis  1')  the  discovery  i'!"  America,  is  confined 
ed  by  Lire  light  portions  of  Hsu  Chart; 
i  of  Alficii  and  Aaia.  and  their  islands. 


filly-rivc  dei;roo*  (.1'  hr.iiutlt  Id  ;.1jiiio  si-venly.  Tire  mean  annual  temperature  of  Lend 
fifty-one  and  n-liul:'  ik:,;  !■■.■«  north  lir.iio.k',  is  tiny  de-recs  .if  laioeniioil,  the  same  as  Hi 
I'liiladeipiiia,  Mil  idi  in  eleven  and  a-aalf  decrees  of  lalilode  fa  rider  soald.  The  line  of  gn 
heat,  (iiUmcini  annual  kanparalnre  of  tdLrlily-iur,  and  (iair-k:  irks,  leasee*  of  Fnhrijnkeil,}  Is 
than  ten  degrees  of  kiiitodc  north  of  the.  Kqoakir  n  Suudi  Amevica,  in  Africa,  and  sun 
llilldoslan  ;  and  about  ek'n  ilo;rm  s:;ia]i  .if  (tie  Kqiiar.ir  in  n  pari  of  the  Indian  Ocea 
tween  Borneo  and    Mew  Holland.     Tins  sea   is,  !.-('] leraliy,  considerably  wanner  in  winter 

"islcra  fid™  lluin  on  She  e.aslein.  The.  eMri'ine.s  of  !0in;>.:ra!arc!  arc  cvporieaced  chie 
largo  inland  tracls,  and  link  kit  in  smal!  islands  r. Tiiiiiii  from  ciiasiiMMB.    Had  tlic  ? 

been  equal) j  faial  lo  animal  life. 


BATTLE  GROUMIS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FllEACIt  REVOLUTION 
AND  TUB  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.     Map  No.  XII. 


oNuue,  1815. 

Ihtiusanil  Secnea  in  llns  nd.ajdy  Dr.ima  of  Inn  nan  snili.-rin.;.  Too.  thick  I  v-d  oiled  Spanish  poilln- 
■uh  mnv  be  regarded  in  mi:  ;rruat  ba'tle-lki:!,  v.);:av  i' ranchman,  Spaniard.  Portngiiest',  aad 
Bri Ion,  Sauk  ill  Hie  dealt]  s:rujjri;li!  together.  Tla.se  dark  spins  wbeio  Hie  "pealing  drum,"  the 
"waving  standards,"  and  the  "  Irinnpels.  clangor,"  invia.'d  lo  slant;.1!  k'.",  cluslcr  thickly  around 
Ihe  eastern  boundaries  of  Frai'.iv,  impaling  Iklgimn  and   northern   Italy ;- lliey  are  seen  in 

Hie  ronle  lo  Moscow,  where,  from  [lie  (ires  of  Hie  Kremlin,  and  amid  [lie  snows  of  u  liusalnq 
■  filler,  lire  French  eagles  commenced  a  lusting  retreat. 


mlna,— Uua  wizard  splrll  —  of  bira  "wire  rode  noon 
1  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gam 

Ubn-o  ialik  carlh,  vybose  dice  v,i 
Bui  Hie  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Nnpot 
isioned,  have  not  been  iina;n:ndcil  wiih  useful  results 
riliaaUiin.  The  moral  character  of  Nape.ieon,  the 
■■(■u  variously  drawn  !■•■  friends  aad  foes;  but  lire  lo 
id  the  brilliuuej,of  bis  Renins,  have  never  been  qui 
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FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL    Map  No.  XIII. 

Fainca,  (ancient  Gatl,)  bordering  on  three  seas,  and  being  enclosed  by  natural  boundaries 
mi  nil  sides  except  the  north-easi,  where  ber  natural  limits  ure  the  Rhine,  is  admirably  situated 
Lor  a  coinmandjtig-mlluence  In  European  affairs;  and,  besides,  ber  large  population,  ibe  Active 

the  foremost  or  the  great  nations  or  the  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  first  known  to  liie  Romans,  Gaul  woe  divided  between  the  Beiges,  toe  Celtic,  and  tha 
Aquiiani;  the  Belga?  or  Belgians  between  the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine ;— the  Cells  between  the 
Beineond  Garonne;  and  the  Aquiiani  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees;  but  the  Romans, 
snder  Augustus  made  four  divisions  or  Gaul  ;— Belgiea,  in  the  north-east; — Lugdunetisls,  be- 
None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  career 
thnu  Ihe  ancient  (inula,  Ihe  nncesturs  ol'tlio  French  people.  Ttiey  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Macedonia,  forced  Thermopylae,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  established  llie  empire 


was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  nations:  then  came  the  beginning  or  uieem 

(be  encroachments  and  dotal  of  the  Saraceno— the  vast  empire  of  Qiarlen 

Increasing  power  or  the  feudal  aobilhy,  until,  in  the  year  3S7,  lbs  lost  or  the  Carlovingiuu 

princes  possessed  only  Ihe  town  of  Loon  1    Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  dukes,  counts,  and  minor 

seigneurs,  shared  among  themselves  nearly  all  of  the  modem  kingdom.    But  by  degrees  the 

groat  fiefs,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown :  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  century 

all  France  was  milted  under  one  monarchy  in  Ihe  person  of  Louis  XI V. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  franco  bus  been  continually  changing ;  but  those 
livisions  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  hisiory  nre  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  Hie 

.■Mfj  period,  that  or  separate  kingdoms.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Aquituine,  Burgundy,  Eoussillon,  sic,  pp.  30(1,  371-%  378.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  divisions  were  abolished, 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighly-slx  Deportments  or  Prefectures ;  these  Into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  ArroDdissemeitls  ;  these  Into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
Cantons;  and  these  latter  Into  thirty -eight  thousand  six  huudred  and  ttventy-lhree  Communes. 

Srim,  anciently  Hiipnia,  a  name  given  to  the  eutire  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  was 
not  fully  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  nude  three  divisions  of  the 

lusia;— 2d,  /.mKania,  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  Ihe  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  most  of 

by  the  Vandals,  and  other  Gothic  tribes ;  and,  n  century  later,  IheChrislizmised  Visigoths  estab- 
lished their  supremacy  In  ever)  part  of  the  peninsula.    At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 

France,  (see  p.  253,)  the  Christians  began  to  make  head  ag 
of  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  frori 
their  power  until,  in  MM,  Gnuumo,  the  laat  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  urmsurFerdinaiin 

province ;  but  at  the  bitter  period  It  regained  its  independence.  For  hislo.-ieal  uooo  lata  ur 
Havana,  Aragon,  Ci  Hilt,  Leon,  and  Granada,  We  p.  J 17,— Portugal,  318. 
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brief  outline  of  Ibe  history  of  Sivitzsri,and  has  already  boon  given  on  page '-S7  ana 

n,  *lc,  of  those  vnatrin 
ay  the  union  of  Iwemy-two  comedemied  Stales  of 

(tie  Suite  of  New  Vort.    Population,  about  I  wo  mill ;  iwo  «undred  thousand,  or  whom 

about  finir  hundred  and  Ally  thousand  speak  French ;  ami  aboul  out  hundred  and  tweuiy.flve 

of  It*  coiuiiry  hat,  But  Improperly,  been  compared  10  ■  large  town,  uf  whlcli  lite  valleys  are 

■Tenter  part  of  the  country,  puseuE  through  Ike  lukei  ul  Uriens  and  Tliun,  and,  afler  a  course 

rigable— end  remarkable  for  the  rieplh  and  purity  uf  (heir  walors,  and  their 
iely  of  llah.  Lakes  Than  and  Brienz  are  nineteen  hundred  foot  above  the  level  of  ihe 
lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  aboul  twelve  hundred.    Nol  only  la  Switzerland  much 


bare  that  were  formerly  covered  wlih  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

Tbe  kingdom  of  Dimhi,  property  so  called,  comprint  only  Jutland,  or  Ibe  northern  t-u7 
of  the  ancient  OnuMs  amnw,  together  with  Ihe  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
IMtdand  of  Bomholro  in  the  Baltic.  To  these  [Hissessions  have  been  added  the  duchies  of 
Stawlci  and  HolMeln,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Gorman  empln>|.ajid  as  sovereign 
of  which  Ihe  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  n  member  of  the  Germanic  confedemlion.  Iceland, 
pan  of  Greenland,  tbe  Faroe  isles,  and  some  rossessious  in  the  Bat  and  Weal'ludje*,  also  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surface  of  the  Danish  peninsula  Is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  the  whole 
weslem  coast  of  Sleawlck  and  Hol,tein  Ihe  country  ia  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptions 

There  are  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  uf  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  numor 
ous,  and  penetrate  far  Inland  Since  the  year  lOiltl  the  government  has  been  perhaps  as  aiw 
JnU  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  world;  hut  ihe  sovereigns  have  generally  demised  their 
eitenslve  potters  with  greal  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Populalio 
tort  mile  more  Due)  twn  millions. 
The  kingdom  of  Swims  comprises,  will)  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Standi- 

the  soil  ia  poor.  Sweden  extends  ao  far  north  that,  near  Tonien,  Ihe  sun  Is  visible,  at  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  Tne  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  reprcaentall  ve  diet  consisting  of  (Our  chambers,  formed,  respectively,  of  deputies  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

KVwwit,  forming  the  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  (s  a  mountainous 
eonnlry,  and  Is  eharneleriied  by  lis  lofty  mountain  plateau  In  the  interior,  and  Ihe  deep  In- 

with  Sweden,  It  is.  In  roalily,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  Slwtl.aa-,  meets  for  three  rannlhs  once  in  ihrco  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 

northings,  II  becomes  a  law  of  Ihe  land  without  the  royal  aeeent-a  right  which  no  other 
•tooarchico-legUlatlve  aucmhly  hi  Europe  possesses. 
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Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  Df  Holuid,  (often  mentioned  In  history  ullM  "Low  Countries,™) 
with  Ibe  exception  or  a  few  insignificant  hill  rsngea,  is  a  continuous  fl.t-a  highly  fertile 
eouulrj— In  great  purl  conquered  by  human  labor  flora  Itae  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  Is  above 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  Tbo  latter  la  at  all  timet 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  Ibere  are  no  natural  ram  pana  against  the  sea,  enormous 

the  force  of  the  waves.    That  extensive  arm  of  theses  culled  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  an 


the  level  of  toe.  sea— even  twtnty-nve  or  thirty  feel  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  mora 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  different  elevations,  are  requisite.    There  It  no  other  country  where 
nature  has  done  to  Utile,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.    Tbe  north  and  weal  provinces  of  Bn-eiu* 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Holland. 
^oldsmiuVa  description  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

"To  men  of  other  Modi  my  fancy  flies,  Spreads  Its  long  arms-around  tbe  watery  roar, 

Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  Ilea:  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand.  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 

Where  Uie  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land;  Bees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile. 

And,  sedulous  to  atop  the  owning  tide.  The  slow  anal,  the  yeHow-blossom'd  vale, 

Llfl  the  tall  ramparts  artiflcisl  pride.  The  willow-jutted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 

Onward,  metbiuks,  and  diligently  alow,  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plBin, 

The  Arm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  tbe  Romans :  In  tbe  second  century  Hot 
land  was  overrun  by  Ihe  Saxons :  In  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  they 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  Front  the  tenth  to  the  flfleentb 
century  Itae;  were  divided  Into  many  petty  sovereignties,  moat  of  which  successively  passed 
Into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  tbat  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V-  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  nf 
Charles  V,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  In  the  Netherlands :  the  Indpendeuce  of  the  "  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,"  embracing  the  Stales  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  In 
1010.  while  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  Loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
In  eubjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  Ihe  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  province*  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  aeveml  limes  conquered  by  Ihe  French,  and  recovered  from  them, 
thai  were  Incorporated,  in  1TBS,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  Into  departments.  In 
IBOn  the  republic  of  Holland  wsa  erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon; 
and  oo  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  tbe  Congress  of  Vicuna,  In  ISIS,  united  Holland  and  Belgium 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  Ibe  Revolution  of  1100,  was  dissolved 

lacked  from  the  rest  or  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  million]  six  hundred  thousand,  about 
two  millions  are  Dutch,  who  apeak  what  Is  culled  the  Low  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  tin. 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  or  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  language.  The  popu- 
lation or  Belgium  numbers  about  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  three 
principal  races, — the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  Ihe  Flemings  and  Germans ;  tbe  Gallic, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  apeak  ■  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Semitic, 
which  comprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  Ftaneh  language  is  used  in  public  affairs,  and  by  all 
Ik*  educated  and  wealthy  Classen. 
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d  Ireland,  tho  former  including  the  once  Independent  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotls 
J]  the  whole  consEliuunf  not  only  the  nucleus  and  the  centra,  bat  iho  Ihe  msln  bod;  i 

'longing  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  o(  greal  extent  and  Importance,  consisting  princi  pally  of 
iusu  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  i 
s  Eaal  India*.    The  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  1 

ndred  thousand  square  miles.    It  la  douhtlUs' the  oDDUhon  opld that  tho  L'm-.t*I  Kin^ii 

Indebted  to  its  territorial  pnsaeeauins  for  a  larfle  portion  or  its  weal  I  h  and  power;  bul  m. 

DrBDoiia  nulla;  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  tiiat  they  are  a  source 


in  England,  and  the  Shannon  In  Irelnja 
Quod  in  the  grefllesl  abundance :  its  li 
of  any  in  Europe:  jtasattsprlngaandaa 


But  England  haa  an  enormous  public  debt:  her  government  Is  verj  expensive  ;  and  con- 
■BqOBOtly.  with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unusually  heavy. 

French  revolutionary  wan,  amounted  lo  nearly  «f at  fcaaaVed  millie*  pn*d*  tierling.    Her 

twenty-nine  millions  wen  appropriated  to  defray  the  interest  and  expense  of  managing  the 

The  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  Isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  landed 
In  England,  fifty-live  yean  before  Ouist, .belonged  partly  lo  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gothic 
sxmilj— the  Celts  bating  very  early  pasted  over  Into  England  from  the  continuous  coasts  of 
France;  and  the  Beigic  Golha  having  at  a  later  period  driven  Ihe  Celts  northward  and  west 
ward  Into  Scotland, Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  fertile  portions 
of  England.  The  h«"M  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Scotland, 
but  appear  not  lo  have  vhmed  Ireland.    After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  sicj, 

Triad  oner  to  aid  their  Engllah  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  Ihe  united  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yearn,  from  the  landing  of  HenglsL 
In  the  ninth  and  lenth  centuries  occurred  Ihe  repeated  Inroads  of  the  Panes,  who,  at  length. 
In  1017,  under  Iheir  leadens.  Bweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  how. 
ens-,  they  only  bdd  till  1MJ.  In  thenar  1006  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  William 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Plantagenel,  more  than  ■ 
third  pari  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  fcc  under  the  tmmodlaie 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  tings  of  England  [  but  during  Ihe  reign  of  John,  sumamed 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  Iheir  provinces.    In  1169  Henry  II.  began  Ihe  conquest 

The  leading  epochs  In  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wan  of  Ihe  Two  Rosea,  lesrainaled 
ay  Ihe  baltla  of  Boaworth  Field  in  1*84 :  the  union  of  the  rroami  of  England  and  Scotland  Ut 

In  Iota :  the  Restoration  In  lfiatl :  the  Revolution  of  168B :  the  Itgitltlat  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707  :  Ihesoneaslon  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hano.erp.  4B2:)  the 
American  War,  1770-1784:. the  war  wiih  revolutionary  France,  1783-1815:  the  legislative 
anion  of  Ireland  with  England  ud  Scotland,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  Teal  Act,  1838 :  Cat  bolts 

Emaocipal  -in,  18211  ;  and  passage  Of  Ihe  Reform  Act,  1832. 
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lad  Switierla.id ;  including  in 

UN  tO 

rmerll 

lose  portions  or  Hie  Austria 

□  and  Frtiaun  eanpiren 

■  blob,  previous  lo  the  French  Revo) 

.  prom 

mem  posiliu 

Luilrhu  passed  through  aon 

:mmeii;.  Lnat  Itie  reader 

e  perplexed  by: 

German?  are  spoken  of  as  belonging 

oftl^G™..  EnuMr., 

and  Ihe  Qtrmattic  Canftdirrati 

ling  inconalateDckes,  and 

render  German  history  more  1: 

Tbe  first  Carlovingian  sovereigns  c 

eir  emperor. 

■Dtbv  aovereigii  in  his 

stead:  and  from  Hint  period  p 

lowu 

lo  a.e 

rllSSOl.ll  ion 

of  the  German 

empire  in  IWG,  the  en> 

Imperial  diei  summoned  by  U»  emperor.  Tbe  Ten  Gnu  Circle!  were,  1st.  the  Circle  of 
.flucrie  .  So,  Tbe  Circle  of  BarfimSji,  (Including  moil  of  Ihe  present  Belgium,  mid  belong- 
in?  lo  Austria;)  3d,  Ihe  Circle  of  •Fttraaato;  lib,  Ihe  dick  or  the  Fsfilinatt ;  Slh,  Ihe 
l_*cleof  tbe  V^per  Haw;  Kb,  tbe  AuHia  Circle,  (Including  IVirteroberg  and  Baden;  aea 

fcuiihin.p.S7ll:.  7th,  IbB  Circle  of  Bam™,   6th,  the  Cireleof  lyniiiin,  {sec  Fmtirouia,  p,  471)  ;> 

■  pan  ol  Denmark  ;)  1Mb.  tbe  Circle  of  Upper  Saxany.  (including  Pomernnia,  Brandenburg,  Hie 
Ftcctnraie  °f  Saionv,  Be)    In  addition  lo  three  Circles  ihe  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 

varions  small  territories  helddirwUj  of  Ibe  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  reTolled  from  Ihe 
■aspire,  and  maintained  their  Independence.    Thus  tbe  German  empire,  consisting  of   a  laal 

eatnies  of  caita  or  counts,  comprised  all  Ibe  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  an  bounded 

south  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  Tbe  Austrian 
monarch  was  at  the  bead  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  he  bad  also  other  Stales,  such  as  Hungary, 
Gslicia,  Slavonia,  Ice,  wbieh  had  do  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  Of  Prussia, 
and  the  southern  rudf  of  Denmark,  were  also  included  In  Ibe  German  dombilona. 

Napoleon  made  important  obi 
treaty  ofCampo  Forvnio  la  17V7 
leibled  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  was  thus  cut  off  from  tbe  German  dominions. 
Tfce  treailj  of  Presburg  Ut  I8n5  wee  followed  by  other  changes.  Austrian  Tyrol  being  given  la 
Bavarln,  and  Hanover  lo  Prussia;  and,  in  lSOB,by  the  Confederation  or  tbe  Rhine,  (tee  p.  (go,) 

■  population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  from  tbe  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.    Under 

monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  bis  dominions;  and  Wealpballn  was  soon  after  erected  Into  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  Its  geographical  and  political  position  In 
tan.pp.  but  not  u  an  empire  acknowledging  one  tupreme  bead.  A  confederation  or  thlrty- 
■n  iiflerwarda  changed  to  thirty-four)  Independent  aovereignties,  and  four  free  ci'ies,  replaced 
the  old  elective  German  monarchy.  In  Ibis  Confederation  ere  embraced  all  the  Austrian  and 
Prusslun  territories  formerly  belonging  to  Ibe  German  empire ;  also  Holstein,  (a  pari  of  Oen- 

Pwssia,  Denraaik,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  territorlos,  parties  tc 
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he  leeroe.  The  afTniri  i>f  the  Confederation  are  manased  Dy  a  did,  in  which  tbe  iij  imiiili 
■re  or  Austria  presides.  Until  *  very  recent  period  eacb  or  the  Gmu  States  had  its  owl 
■Mom  houses,  tarilf,  nod  revenue  lawa,  by  which  the  internal  bade  of  tbe  country  m  aab- 


tnat  hod  once  passed  toe  frontier  of  Lbe  league  may  now  he  conveyed  wilbou 
through  nut  it*  whole  extent 
ForiaoUceaofRussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  tee  pp.  287, 3 1 1,  and  WH. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.    Map  No.  XVIII. 

V*t  United  SriTt-  occupy  Ihe  middle  division  or  North  America,  extendiog  from  tbe  At 
ntntic  to  the  E'acillc  Ocesm,  and  embracing  an  nr^a  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
Bod  square  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  sections ; 
let,  Ihe  Atlantic  coast,  whose  riven  now  Ldio  the  Atlantic  ;  3d,  lbe  Valley  or  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  find  an  oullel  In  tbe  Gulf  of  Meiico ;  and  3d,  the  Pacittc  coast,  embracing  an 
extensive  territory  -est  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  Tbe  section  between  lbe  Aiteghanlee  and 
tbe  Atlantic,  embracing  tbe  thirteen  original  Stale*,  has  a  toil  generally  rocky  and  rough  In  lbe 
nonh -eastern  or  New  England  States;  of  moderate  rerlillii  In  the  Middle  Slates ;  and  generally 

eluded  between  the  Alleghanie*  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  tbe  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  la  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins  Id  the  world, 

HaB  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  this  volley  Ihe 
anal  la  generally  of  very  superior  quality  ;  bul  extensive  sundy  wastes  akiri  tbe  eastern  base  of 

ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  eastern  section  la  rocky,  broken,  and 
barren ;  the  western  fertile.  Most  pans  or  Utah  and  western  New  Meiico  are  an  extensive 
elevated  region  of  aandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands:  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Call- 
rbraia  are  billy  and  mouniainoui :  the  anly  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  analhem 
Bectiuii,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coaai,  forty  or  fifty  miles  In  width.  Th*  vast  Mineral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  lla  chief  Importance. 

The  United  Slates  seem  destined  to  beoome,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  ami 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  16 M  their  population  numbered  more 
than  twenty -Ihrce  millions;  and  If  It  should  continue  to  Increase,  for  a  cenlary  to  come,  as  it 

aijrry  Tmlliax*,  and  then  be  only  half  aa  populous  is  Britain  or  Prance.    Hardly  any  limits  cud 


183?,  riot  only  to  complele 


Sobl,  while  at  Ihe  aame  time  Great   Brilaln  owed  c  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred    million 
pounds  sterling,  equal  10  more  than  Uirtj^et  (anitrrd  aiilltoai-ZaV/on;  lbe  annuel  interest 
on  which,  it  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  or  the  total  annual 
«pe»dltiire  of  the  A metisan  government. 
Tbe  uarnm.1  -listtssce  of  lbe  United  Slates  commenced  on  Ihf  U  of  July,  lTTti  when  thay 
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eMand  their  Independence  or  Great  Britain.  The  eeven  Team'  war  of  the  Berolflio*  fci 
towed :  Ike  deSiiltlTe  treaty  of  peace  «u  ilgned  September  3Ulh,  1781 :  the  present  Corntli* 
tka  in  ruUk>l  bT  Congraa  July  14th,  1788 ;  and  on  tbe  301b  of  April,  17SB,  Washington  wa 
inaugurated  first  I'rcaidoni  at  the  Untied  SLale?,  In  1803,  LouiMana,  embracing  a  iik  and  wv 
dalned  territory  weal  of  tbe  Miialwppi,  was  purchased  from  France  lor  ufieen  mil  Mods  of  do), 
tin;  and  Id  1831  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.    On  the  tin  of  June,  IHIt, 


In  April  184fia  war  wilb  Uexico   began:  California  was  conquvred  by  the  Americana  d 

Ac  lftfc  of  September  the  American  army  tillered  Ihe  city  of  Mexico.  In  February,  I: 
nsuy  waa  eooclDded  with  Heaico,  by  which  the  United  Scalce  obtained  a  lar^e  increase  ■ 
■Lary,  mto—t*  Um  pneani  Now  iiaUeo,  Uian.  and  California. 
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PART     III. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 


I'a  history,     fieemiti-  liiuTenocss  of  I  he  Hell  tbus  opened  to  us. 

3REVT10N.     Willi  i?  pi;  I-::-.:.--!  jj|  reialiiui  thereto.— 3.  Popular 
;at:on.    The  bd:e:'  ■jppnied  to  this. 

■HE  Earth.— 5.  TIli?  I'in::-i  mi  iihieh  l:ie  -.:■-■  !u^::::lI  argument  id 
surface  —  15.  Fori  nut:  (m  uf  the  s!.r:itiLi«il  locks.  Fussil  reuliiins 
idenccs  of  (.'rent  convulsions  ol  Iho  globe.  IV  ha!  j?oo:o^ry  lias 
not  Ihe  rashness  to  conjecture,  on  (he  one  bind,  ami  whal  II  l.iia  proved,  on  the  oilier.— 8.  How 
the  ecological  theory  is  now  jiencraliy  remark':  I.  The  opposition  (<>  i'..  The  anggeatkm  of  va- 
rious possibilities— miraculous  in'.erpos'.tiouH,  Sri:.,  how  regarded.  The  supposition  that  the 
fossil  reuuiins  wi:™  (lepn-i:e;i  ;!l.  an  c;:uc'l  s:'  recoct  a-  Jo  ilcliijiu.  ■!).  Tiio  assertion  Unit  the 
geological  theory  is  derogatory  to  Lhe  Deity. — 10.  Various  uplnkn.s  whether  the  whole  or  apart  HI 

braced  in  Ih'ji'i.— I-.'.  t_'uin:li:ciii:r  rcui:,.-!^  on  1:10  !■-... :]i.^:.:  puriiini  of  our  world's  history, 
13.  Till.'  sccp'ical  i.rnuicr  ;a-ai:i-:  llibhi  :ii-!ii:-y.     C.'liakral   liisliuiony— of  wlui;  use  (0  the 
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Supposed  original  source  uf  these  tii.dilions.  tiredun  ami  Roman  cccounl  of  the  origin  of 
discord—  34.  The  striate  ol  oppos'.ni,- races  forms  lhe  ludn  ■  uhjocl  uf  primitive  history.  How 
described  in  the  poems  of  llli,;ioo  mylboloiiy.  Tl.o  mine  rn-.'iul  onlaigeil  and  beuutifled  by 
the  Greeks.— Si  Sources  of  ear;y  profme  hlshiry.    Muses  probubly  uul  the  flrat  historian, 
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analogy  be iu-ueu  S;mr!n!::;.IB.i:ri'vi:;:  mid  Sim  liihlo  r-:::y>i\l.    -illl.  T!ic  "Tii.lusaof  Berosus.— 31 

weaving  of  suripturc  liislor;-  wlrli  heathen  i n >- - f i . 1 3 . .  r_-.-,  in  [lie  history  ot'Nimrod. 
34.  Tradition  cir  Tin  DKT.u-iE.    Their  nnlvareoll^.  -  35.  end  38.  The  Chaldean  accoun 

Plutarch,  end  Ihe  Latin  wjilors.— ;',s.  Amotion  traditions.  M.,xi,:an  tradition  of  the  deluge 
Of  the  building  of  the  pyramid  at  Cholidu,  Tim  McLean  Knali.  T  nidi '.ion  of  Ilia  Algonqiui 
Iribes.  Of  the  Iroquois  Iribes.  The  ago  of  lire. -its.  Tradition  of  -.lie  Tanieuaea  or  Soutl 
America.  Of  ihe  Chilians,  or  the  native,  of  n™  (;rmi£(l;i.-4i).  Remarks  on  theae  iradltkmi 
Tlieir  probable  origin,    Onuses,  of  the  uivioly  ot  ijlui-aotfr  ivkicli  iliu;  present 41.  The  aasei 

or  ibe  hislovian.  VVlinl.  ^  I'.aiiurLil  of  iiim  i  n  ::-i..-  -  ■  I . ;  z.- ;_■ :  ■■!'  -n/'.i  I  I'lioni'l'i^y.  The  Old  ays 
terns  siill  e-enei-iilh  adhered  to.     K.\:t  n|.|..s.     1'.  :.|e  i.." " i ■■■  -:i ■  jli i;r>".     1. 1 : , :  e;iT  :<>  be  appre'aendod.  ■ 

of  I  lie  del  1 1  t-0.— 4:"'.  tUis.il'  !■['  lite  i:i'ii ;.!,:-:- ii.     D-.:.<:<  !i'->i:;:i''l  In  thi'  lived  as  "I' Die  Isrneliles- 

Saviour.— 111.  Doubts  si.e."i,,."led.  Eitoi  io>ui:io.-s  of  the  roniiiinu  era  'il  :hu  del  ir^e  ■  -  47.  Tb 
epoch  of  Ihe  deluge,  and  of  ibe  cnsita  n-limv  calculated.  Sources  or  uncertainly  and  erro 
in  Ihe  calculations,— -IS,  The  ..i:r:piurea  "n  Ihe  lime  of  Josopiius.  Subsequent  changes  made  b 
their  chronology.  -  id.  I'rnbuhlc  origin  uf  Ibe  ersor*.  The  Chronoloay  of  Usher  erroneous.- 
5(1.  Hieroglyph  leal  evidence.  Hales  .assigned  by  Dr.  Hale*  for  She  creation,  and  Ihedeluge.- 
61.  The  certainly  of  some  historical  dales.  The  birth  n!  the  Savinnr.— 53.  The  founding  ot 
Rome— 53.  Similar  examples  numerous.  The  era  of  Ihe  patriarch  Job.— M.  Interesting  truth 
taught  liy  i  hose  examples. 
55.  Review  of  Ihe  first,  portion  of  our  subject— Ibe  geolo.ii.icul  history  or  ibe  ;;lobe.— 56.    Dt- 


1.  The  earliest  liistorieal  statement  that  wo  possess  is  the  simple 
but  sublime  declaration  tliat  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth."  This  historic  truth  carries  us  back  to  the 
antediluvian  period  of  our  world'"  history — to  a.  hold  of  inquiry  that 
appears,  indeed,  uf.  first  view,  almost  an  unknown  and  desert  waste, — 
barren  of  interest  to  us,  shut  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the  present, 
a.nd  seemingly  devoid  of  any  conn eef ion  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  our  race.  ISut  notivithstavtilitip;  (.he  dearth  of  materials  that 
might  be  anticipated  from  a  subject  so  distant,  and  diminutive  in  the 
range  of  historical  vision,  we  venture  to  assure  tlto  student  that  it  is 
one  from  which  he  may  gather  snmethiiio;  besides  doubt,  and  con- 
jecture, and  idle  speculations,  find  fanciful  theories;  one  that  will 
serve  at  least  to  mark  out  the  true  bepniiing.-i  of  historical  investi- 
gation, and  from  which  some  light  may  he  reflected  on  his  future 
course  of  exploration  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  life. 

2.  The  first  declaration  of  scripture  presents  to  us  a  subject  that 
is  receiving  mucin  attention  front  the  learned  of  the  present  ago.      At 
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what  period  was  the  earth  created— was  it  the  work  of  six  clays,  or 
of  an  untold  series  of  ages— what  does  tie  Bible  teach,  and  what  are 

the  revciatiens  of  science  on  the*:  points — are  questions 
that  aviso  at  the  very  threshold  of  history,  opening   sub-   account  of 
jocts  on  which  volumes  have  been  written, and  with  which         ™e 
the  student  of  history,  as  well  as  the  general  scholar,    CBEA'rl°-''- 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  some  familiarity.      It  will  not  be  inap 
propriatc,  therefore,  to  present,  in  this  place,  the  outlines  of  this  sub- 
ject  to  the  historical   inquirer,  ami  to  examine,  briefly,  how  far,  avid 
With  what  degree  of  certainly,  these  questions  have  been  answered. 

3.  As  the  sacred  historian  declares  that  "  in  the  beginning'1'  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  sis  clays'  work  of  the  creation,  the  supposition  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that  the  lirst,  act  of  creative  power,  in  calliua'  the  materials  of  the 
universe  into  being,  ini  mediately  preceded  i'io  six  days'  work  of  or- 
dering, arranging,  and  beautifying  them  as  they  now  exist.  This, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  popular  belief;  but  many  eminent  theo 
bgians  and  philologists  of  the  present  day  contend  that  the  language 
of  scripture  will  admit  an  indefinite  interval  between  the  "beginning" 
of  all  things,  ami  the  perfecting  ol'  the  great  work  of  creation.  As 
paraphrased  by  a  modem  commentator,  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
creation  would  road  thus.  "  In  the  beginning  Uod  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  desolate.  Afterwards  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;"-'— thus  allowing 
the  possibility  of  even  millions  of  years  between  the  first  act  of 
creative  power  a.r.d  the  six  days'  work  of  arranging  the  universe 

II 

i.  Admitting  that  this  interpretation  does  no  violence  to  scripture, 
the  question  still  remains, — are  there  iiullicieut  reasons  for  adopting 
it?  Here  the  modern  science  of  Gec'ngy  lends  its  pow-  G](0] 0HICAL 
erful  aid  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  scripture  ;  and  histoby  op 
with  an  amount  of  testimony  and  force  of  argument  not  a"K  liARTH' 
easily  controverted  teaches  that  between  the  iirskliiwiiings  of  creative 
power,  and  the  completion  of  the  stupendous  work  which  rendered 
our  earth  the  fit  habitation  of  man,  a  long — an  indefinite  period — ■ 
must  be  assigned,  whose  history  is  written  in  characters  as  enduring 
as  the  materials  of  the  globe  itself. 

5.  The  facts  on  which  the  geological  argument  is  based  aro  briefly 
iheae.     An  examination  of  the  outer   shell  or  surface  of  the  earth 
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has  convinced  geologists  that  the  earth's  surface  is  not  as  it  was 
originally  created  ;  but  that  the  different  layers  or  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  the  results  of  second  onuses,  of  a  chemical  or  me- 
chanical nature.  From  the  present  appea  ranees  of  mountain  chains, 
and  chasms,  and  from  artificial  oxouvaianis. geologists  hare  been  en. 
abled,  after  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labor  and  research,  di- 
rected by  tlio  light  of  silence,  to  rearrange,  measure,  and  examine, 
the  stratified  rocks,  which  reach  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  miles, — 
below  which,  and  of  an  unknown,  depih,  are  the  tnisi ratified  masses, 
which  show,  from  their  position,  and  the  crystalline  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  the  action  of  heat,  and  an  origin  earlier  in  point  of  time, 

6.  The  stratified  bods  give  evidence  that  they  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  fragments  of  oilier  rucks,  by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  the 
action  of  water, — that  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  composed 
were  deposited  in  .the  form  of  mud,  and  sand,  and  gravel;  mingled 
with  which  were  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals;  and  that  the 
several  masses  were  hardened  into  stone  by  chemical  agencies,  as 
rocks  are  forming  at  the  present-  day,  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
oceans.  The  uppermost  of  these  strata  of  the  earth's  shell  or  sur- 
face, when  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are  broken,  are 
found  to  contain  the  fo.~s.il  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  nearly  all 
of  which,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  species,  be- 
longed to  races  different  from  any  that  now  exist. 

7.  Each  of  these  strata  appears  to  mark  some  important  era  in  the 
world's  history,  when  some  great  convulsion  of  the  globe,  or  sudden 
change  of  climate,  destroyed  the  living  races,  and  gave  place  to  a  new 
creation  of  plants  and  anima.ls  :  so  that,  some  half  a  dozen  times  at 
least,  the  earth  appears  to  have  changed  its  oulerform  and  its  inhab- 
itants. But  geology  has  not  the  rashness  to  conjecture  the  era,  far 
back  in  tho  early  dawn  of  time,  when  the  Creator  called  the  materials 
of  our  globe  into  being  ;  nor  to  designate  the  period  when  his  breath 
cooled  the  liquid  fires  that  had  fused  them  into  one  homogeneous 
mass,  and  his  plastic  hand,  having  shaped  the  rude  planet,  sent  it 
wheeling  through  the  realms  of  space,  on  a  journey  tli at  shall  end 
Snly  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  Is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  as- 
sert, however,  that  geology  lias  j/rotV'/,  that,  for  the  formation  of 
each  of  the  successive  layers  that  compose  the  shell  of  this  mighty 
ball,  untold  centuries  of  years  were  requisite;  while  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  must  he  assigned  for  the  gradual  development 
and  disappearance  of   those   orders  of    animal   and   vegetable    life, 
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whose  fossil  remains,  imbedded  in  coffins  of  stone,  alone  reveal  to 
us  the  fact  of  their  existent.  and  of  tin;  distant,  widely  separated, 
but  unknown  ages  of  the.  world  of  which  they  were  the  only  in- 
habitants. 

8.  Tin-;  geological  (homy  of  the  great  au'i'julfy  and  gradual  con- 
formation of  our  globe,  which  is  held  by  its  advocates  to  be  in  no  respect 
inconsistent  with  Revelation,  is  now  generally  regarded  by  the  learned 
as  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  science,  although  it  has,  indeed, 
been  attacked,  as  merely  hypothetical  and  unsoripturul.  Those  who 
oppose  the  geological  theory,  while  (.hey  admit  the  facts  which  geolo- 
gy furnishes,  make  no  serious  attempt,  to  explain  their  causes,  which 
they  declare  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  geology.  The  suggestion 
of  various  possibilities  is  all  they  would  leave  in  the  place  of  the 
theory  which  they  attempt  to  overturn.  That  the  Deity,  however, 
when  he  called  the  materials  of  the  can.h  into  being,  should  strew 
its  surface  with  the  apparent  fossil  remains  of  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  never  existed — or  that  all  the  seemingly  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  the  gradual  operation  of  natural  causes  on  our  earth,  through 
myriads  of  ages,  wen:  miraculous  interpositions  since  the  creation  of 
man — calculated  to  cheat  us  with  a  mockery  of, science,  and  to  throw 
distrust  upon  Revelation,  are  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  with  our 
views  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  That  the  fossil 
remains  which  geology  lias  exhumed  from  the  solid  roek,  to  the  depth 
of  seven  miles  below  the  earth's  surface,  wore  all  deposited  at  so  re- 
cent an  epoch  as  the  deluge,  by  (he  breaking  up  of  continents  in  tit ri t 
great  catastrophe,  and  the  burying  of  others  beneath  the  detritus  of 
their  remains,  is  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the  order  in  which  the 
fossils  are  distribuicd  in  successive  series,  and  with  the  fact  that,  the 
remains  of  man  and  of  his  works  are  found  only  In  the  uppermost 
of  the  earth's  strata. 

9.  Again,  the  assertion  that  I  ho  geologi^d  theory  is  derogatory  to 
the  Deity,  because  it  ascribes  to  him  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  an 
imperfect  state,  countless  ages  before  it  was Jinhlied  for  the  use  of 
man,  seems  like  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  years  and  the  works  of 
Him  who  is  witiuut  beginning  and  without  end,  by  the  narrow  stand- 
ard of  man's  existence.  For  it  is  as  rational  to  suppose  that  lie, 
who  knew  all  things  from  the  begiuning,  and  who  designed  to  create 
or  fashion  a  world  hr  the  abode  of  man  ;it  souie  particular  period  of 
time,  may  have  called  its  primordial  elements  into  being,  myriads  of 
ages  before, and  through  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  may  have  been 
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gradually  forming  them  into  a  habitable-  world,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  was  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  time,  or  in  sis  natural 
days,  by  the  word  of  bis  power. 

10.  Different  opinions,  however,  prevail  among  the  learned,  with 
regard  to  the  nature,  the  extent  of  time,  and  the  date,  of  the  sis 
days'  work  of  creation.  While  it,  is  tltcs  most  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  six  days' worl;  of  ordering,  arranging,  ;;nd  lilting  the  earth  for  the 
abode  of  man,  extended  over  the  entire  globe,  it  has  been  argued  by 
at  least,  one  eminent  divine  and  geologist,  that  by  the  term  earth  in 
Genesis,  is  meant  only  "  that  part  of  our  world  which  God  was  adapt- 
ing  for  the  dwelling  plaee  of  man,  and  for  the  animals  connected 
with  him."  This  interpret;) (.ion  would  adinil.  [lie  possibility  of  dif- 
ferent places  and  periods  of  creation  for  the  lower  animals,  and  would 
remove  the  difficulty  of  amounting  for  iiieir  distribution  from  one 
centre,  throughout  dilirrei:!  donates,  without  a  miracle. 

11.  In  the  early  period  of  geohigval  investigation  it  was  a  favor- 
ite theory  that  by  the  ''■  six  day  a''  work  of  creation  was  not  to  be  un- 
dcrstood  sis  literal  days,  but  indefinite  periods  of  time  ;  as  it  is  said 
that,  with  the  Almighty,  "  a  thousand  years  are  to  be  reckoned  but 
as  one  day,"  But  this  interpretation  has  very  generally  given  plaee 
to  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  literal  langua.ge  of  scripture — 
the  evening  and  the  morning  denoting,  literally,  the  successive  days 
eauscd  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis. 

12.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  geological  history  of  our 
globe— extending  Lack  perhaps  millions  of  years,  but  still  infinitely 
distant,  in  its  beginnings,  from  the  origin  of  the  first  Great  Cftuse 
of  all  things.  Whoever  would  read  (his  portion  of  our  world's  his- 
tory must  look  for  it  in  the  department  of  geology,  a  science  com 
paratively  new,  but  opening  (o  the  student  an  almost  boundless  field 
of  research,  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

III. 

13.  But  having  disposed  o-f  this  subject,  we  still  find  that  the  way 
is  not  all  clear  before  us ;  for  as  the  compiler  of  the  early  history 
of  mankind  necessarily  draws  most  of  bis  materials  from  the  Bible 
record,  he  will  often  be  met  by  the  sceptic  with  the-  assertion  that  this 
portion  of  scripture  is  allegorical  or  fabulous ;  and  that,  as  a  history, 
it  has  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity.  In  reply  it  may  be  alleged 
that,  separate  from  the  evidence  which  the  scriptures  bear,  within 
themselves,  of  their  own   verity,  a  great   amount  of  collateral   testi- 
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mony  may  be  adduced,  corroborative  of  early  scripture  history; 
and  it  la  to  this  testimony  that  we  now  desire  to  direct  the  reader, 
trusting  that  a  general  view  of  the  em'Iy  ages  of  die  world,  drawu 
from  other  sources  than  the  lilble,  will  be  prolitable  to  students  of 
history,  whether  regarded  as  opening  r.cw  sources  of  historical  infor- 
mation, with  which  all  should  be  acquainted,  or  as  furuishing  addi- 
tional means  of  refuting  the  cavillings  of  scepticism  and  infidelity, 

14.  The  great  leading  historical  facts  which  (lie  liible  presents  us 
in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world,  after  the  adaptation  of  our 
earth  for  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  are,  1-1,  The  unity  of  the  human 
race  ;  2d.  The  institution  of  a  Sabbath,  and  tin;  arbitrary  division  of 
time  into  weeks  of  seven  days:  'dd.  The  marked  distinction  between 
the  descendants  of  Cain  and  those  of  Seth,  together  with  the  origin 
of  discord,  and  the  history  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race — the  peaceful  and  pious  patri- 
archs on  the  one  hand,  and  a  giant  race  of  pretended  demigods  on 
the  other;  and,  4th.  The  Universal  Deluge.  Wo  would  direct  at- 
tention  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  corroborative  of  these  lead- 
ing outlines  of  sacred  history. 

IV 

15.  While   it   is   admitted   that-  the  descent  of  all   mankind  from 
the  same  original  pair  is   the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  infidelity  lias  at- 
tempted to  array  the  teachings  of  philosophy  against  it.     DNITT  OB 
Ihe  human  race  is  known  to  consist  of  five  varieties,  dis-   the  human 
playing  considerable  differences  of  form   and   color,  and        EA0B- 
speaking  different,  languages;  and  so  striking  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween  any  two  of  these   varieties,  the   white  and  the  black  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  supposition  of  separate  origins  has  seemed,  to  many, 
the  only  philosophical   way  of  accounting  for  the  diversity.     But  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  on  tins  subject  science  can  no  longer  be 
appealed  to  as  testifying  against  scripture,  for  it  has  been  successfully 
shown   that   nothing   can    be    mferreil,   from   external    peculiarities, 
agaiiist  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race, 

16.  "From  extensive  researches  into  the  physical  history  of  man  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  very  marked  peculiarities  of  form  and  color 
often  arise  from  accidental  causes,  and  that  they  arc  far  from  being 
permanent  characteristics  of  races.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan  known  to  be  of  the  Mongolian  variety,  are  found  groups  of 
people  of  almost  every  variety  of  shade  and  color  :  among  the  Negro 
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nations  of  Centra.]  A  fi-  I'j  ;i ,  n  f  i  i :  t-;:  1 1  k  c:l  y  T  .■!  :i  < :  :c  c  i )  1 ;  1 1  •■ !  t>  >i  i  o  1 1 ,  there  are  trilb  ea 
whose  features  and  limbs  are  as  elegantly  formed  as  those  of  Euro- 
pean nations;  and  in  Northern  Africa  there  are  unmixed  descend- 
ants of  ancient  Arab  and  .Jewish  families,  who  have  become  as  black 
as  the  surrounding  natives.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  men- 
tioned, furnishing  proof  that  climate,  modes  of  living,  and  differences 
of  circumstance  and  situation,  are  powerful  agencies  in  producing  va- 
rieties of  form  and  color,  however  slowly  the  effects  may  be  after- 
wards eradicated  by  opposing  causes. 

17.  The  comparative  study  of  languages,  by  exhibiting  striking 
coincidences  of  verbal  forms  and  grammatical  structure,  and  by 
tracing  out  the  paths  of  ancient,  migrations,  points  to  the  same  re- 
sult—unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race.  The  languages  of  the 
earth  are  grouped  into  six  great  families,  the  subdivision  of  which 
have  many  features  in  common,  viz,  ;  The  Indo-European,  the  Syro- 
Phenician,  the  African,  the  Polynesian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. But  the  Chinese,  the  American,  and  the  Polynesian,  are  all 
based  in  words  of  one  syllable,  as  if  the  process  of  development  had 
been  arrested  at  an  early  point;  while  the  other  families  show  a 
greater  advance  in  the  language-forming  principle.  Moreover,  in 
the  various  American  languages,  one  hundred  and  seventy  words 
have  been  found  that  are  almost  identical  with  the  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  the  languages  or  the  Old  World,  while,  In  grammati- 
cal structure,  sufficient  affinities  exist  among  the  whole  to  make  a 
common  origin  extremely  probable. 

18.  As  additional  evidence  on  this  point,  the  lines  in  which  the 
principal  tribes  of  the  human  family  appear  to  have  migrated  have 
been  traced  back,  until,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  they  seem  to 
converge  to  a  point  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Central  Asia.  From 
this  point  the  Malay  race  branches  off  to  the  south,  covering  the  In- 
dian Archipelago:  the  Mongolians  radiate  to  the  east  and  north, 
spreading  over  China  and  Northern  Asia,  and  sending  off  the  Eed- 
men  of  America  as  a  sub-variety  :  the  [ndo-Europeans  or  Caucasians 
spread  away  to  the  north  and  west,  and  cover  Europe.  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  the  li  Isles  of  the  0 entiles;'1  while  the  African  negro  ap- 
pears as  an  offshoot  of  the  family  of  Ham,  that  migrated  westward, 
along  southern  Arabia,  and  through  Abyssinia,  to  Ethiopia.  Thu3 
physiology  and  philology  combine  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  their  central  Asiatic 
origin 
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19.   Wearo  told  that  when  the  Almighty  had  finished  the  work  of 
creation,  ho  rested  from  his.  lahori;   th:it  thereupon   he   instituted   a 
ir  day  of  rest;   and  that  every  returning  seventh   craT1™,rrf)« 
)  be  kept  holy,  in  remembrance  of  the  creator        of  a 


be  apt  to  interweave,  m  their  own  crude  systems,  ot  mythology,  the 
traditionary  religious  rites  of  their  fathers.  And  such  has,  evidently, 
been  the  ease.  It  appears  that  the  Israelites,  (luring  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  neglected  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  yet  the  Egyptians, 
a  heathen  people,  and  ignorant,  of  ihe  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  di- 
vided time   into  weeks  of  sever,  days,  ai.d  the  day.s  they  con  set-rated 

to  the  seven  planets ;- a  system  of  dividing  time,  which,  singularly 

enough,  we  find  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Goths  and  Germans,  and,  partially,  among  the  Saxons. 

20'.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  heathen  people,  divided  time  into  weeks 
of  seven  days;  and  our  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  of  heathen 
and  not  scriptural  origin.  Thus  the  day  which  the  heathen  nations 
of  Northern  Europe  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun — the  first 
day  of  the  week,  we  .-till  call  .S'wK-day,  a  name  which  the  puritanical 
notions  of  our  Mew  England  faihers  rejected,  as  profanely  impious, 
and  in  its  plaee  adopted  ihu  Jewish  anpellation — the  Sabbath.  Tha 
second  in  order  is  Monday,  or  Marm-iluy,  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
moon  :  3d,  we  have  Tuesday,  from  Xuiseo,  the  Sason  God  of  war' 
henee  Tuesday,  in  old  Kiijilhh,  is  court  day. — the  day'for  legal  com- 
bat, or  for  commencing  litigation.  The  4th,  is  Wodin's-day,  from 
Wodin,  or  Odin,  another  Saxon  divinity.  The  5th,  is  Thursday 
that  is,  T/ior's-Auy,  the  day  eouseeraLed  io  'i'hor,  the  God  of  Thunder 
answering  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  6th,  ia 
Friday,  the  day  of  Freya,  a  divinity  corresponding  to  the  Grecian 
Venus ;  end  the  7th,  is  Saturday,  the  day  of  Sater  or  Saturn,  tha 
most  ancient  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  known  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Seatur. 

21.  Thus  we  find  hero  an  uiteroiiiiglmg  of  d:!'f.;rei,l.  systems  of  my- 
thology: we  find  Egyptians,  Greeks,  llomans,  Hindoos,  Goths,  Ger- 
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mans,  and  Saxons,  retaining  the  scriptural  division  of  time,  which 
they  have  introduced  into  their  own  religious  systems;  and  even 
these^latter,  we  shall  find,  have  certain  prominent  analogies  running 
through  them,  all  traceable,  for  their  origin,  in  their  prominent  fea- 
tures, to  scripture  history  itself.  None  will  deny  that  this  custom 
of  dividing  time,  so  prevalent  among  different  and  widely-separated 
heathen  nations,  most  have  had  a.n  early  mid  a  common  origin;  and 
what  one  so  satisfactory  can  he  assigned,  as  thai  (o  which  the  Bible 
attributes  it  ? 

22.  In  memory  also  of  (ho  primeval  wort  of  creation  and  the  di- 
vision of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  not  only  did  each  of  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  Jews  continue  a  week,  but  even  among 
heathen  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  J  cits,  sacrifices  appear  most 
frequently  to  have  been  offered  by  sevens.  When  Balak  called  on 
Balaam,  the  Chaldean  diviner,  to  curse  the  people  of  Israel,  the  latter 
commanded  seven  altars  to  be  built,  and  seven  rams  to  be  prepared  for 
the  sacrifice.  In  Virgil,  the  Lhnurem  sibyl,  who  was  the  guide  of  iEneas 
to  the  lower  world,  divcels  the  hero  lo  haste  the  sacrifice  with  "seven 
bullocks,  and  seven  unspotted  ewes."  The  heathen  poet  Hesiod 
sails  "  the  seventh  a  holy  day  ;"  and  Thoophilus,  bishop  of  Antiooh, 
speaking  of  the  seventh  day,  says,  "  All  heathen  writers  distinguish 
it ;  but  most  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  why." 

VI. 

23.  We  now  pass  to  the  ooeshlerafhn  of  another  subject  to  winch 
we  have  alluded  as  a  leading  historical  fact  in  the  Bible  records  of 

the  antediluvian  world  ; — the  origin  of  discord,  and  the 
'rawoBD.*    history  of  the  struggle  between  the  pious  patriachs  and 

their  descendants  in  the  line  of  Seth  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  giant  race  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  on  the  other.  While 
sacred  history  describes  minutely  the  origin  of  discord,  in  the  fra- 
tricide of  Cain,  it  barely  mentions  the  flight  of  that  restless  criminal 
to  the  country  eastward  of  Eilon,  the  name  of  the  city  which  he 
founded,  and  the  seven  sreneratinns  of  his  ''esccjidants,  who  are  char- 
acterized as  a  ha-.'.^'r.)- aad  wicked  race  of  giants.  The  early  tra 
ditions  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  however,  although  overlaid  with 
poetical  ornament,  and  rudely  adorned  with  gigantic  hyperbole, — the 
whole  wearing,  at  iirst  si;;Lt,  a  purely  fabulous  aspect, — yet  abundant- 
ly fill  up,  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  historic  truth,  the  outlines 
which  are  so  briefly  ske'ehed   by  the  sacred  peimia.n.      The  Asiatics 
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very  generally  trace  their  origin  to  one  or  the-  other  of  two  brothers, 
who,  by  their  contentions,  transmitted  the  seeds  of  strife  and  future 
wars  to  their  descendants.  It  is  true  the  ehoipaered  tablet  of  tradi- 
tion presents  much  chronological  cvni'usion,  and  many  interpolations 
of  later  history  interwoven  with,  ancient  narrative :  but  even  this  di- 
versity  often  corro  be.  rates  and  illustrates  the  main  truth  the  more  fully 
and  forcibly.  Tims,  one  Asiatic  uaiion,  describir.g  itself  as  descend- 
ed from  the  elder  of  the  first  two  brothers  of  mankind,  sets  forth  the 
circumstances  of  their  enmity  in  a  party  spirit  highly  favorable  to 
its  progenitor,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  driven  from  the  pa- 
ternal home,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  East,  by  the  envy 
of  his  younger  brother.  And  to  what  source,  we  may  ask,  can  the 
many  heathen  traditions  of  fraternal  strife  between  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  mankind  he  attributed  so  confidently  as  to  the  accredited 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel?  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
origin  of  discord  is  referred  to  the  goddess  of  that  name;  and  the 
classical  scholar  will  hardly  fail  to  recognize,  in  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apple  thrown  inl'i  the  festive  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  its 
results  of  discord,  enmity,  strife,  and  war,  among  the  race  of  mortals, 
the  preservation  of  a  truth  of  sacred  history, — the  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a-  state  of.'  innocence  and  purity. 
24.  Indeed,  the  opposition,  the  discord,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  with  religion  and  truth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  impiety  on  the  other,  form  the  whole  tenor  of 
primitive  history.  The  wise  and  peaceful  patriarchs,  blessed  with 
long  life,  which  they  spend  in  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence,  are 
everywhere  described,  in  the  traditions  of  Eastern  nations,  as  an- 
noyed, harassed,  and  often  overcome,  by  a  proud,  wicked,  and  violent 
race,  of  pretended  do  mi -gods.  The  chief  subject  of  the  grand  epic 
poems  of  Hindoo  mythology  is  ibis  war  oi' opposing  races.  Wicked 
nations  of  giants  attack  the  hind  mimical  races  descended  from  the 
virtuous  patriarchs,  and  the  latter  are  assisted  by  divinely -inspired 
heroes,  who  achieve  many  wonderful  victories  over  these  formidable 
foes.  Grecian  philosophers  have  embodied  the  same  legend  in  the 
fable  of  the  war  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  and  of  the  Heaven- 
storming  Titans  against  llicir  father  Saturn.  But  the  Greeks  great- 
ly enlarged  and  heautiiied  the  tradition  received  by  them  from  the 
Eastern  nations,  by  representing  these  opposing  states — the  virtuous 
and  the  violent — as  the  gradual  decline  ami  corruption  of  mankind; — 
going  down  from  the  Golden  age  of  human  felicity,  through  many 
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transitions,  to  the  Brums  ago  of  sill  ruling  violence,  disorder,  and 
crime.  At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  the  Bible 
tells  us  tL at  God  punished  the  wickedness  of  mankind  by  one  univer- 
sal flood.  But  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks  stopped  not 
here  :  they  closed  the  period  of  human  existence  Lv  the  Iron  ago,  in 
which  they  themselves  lived — the  last-  term  of  man's  progressive  de- 
generacy. 

25.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  tradition  is  the  only  source  of 
early  profane  history,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  antedihwi- 
ans  ;  but. many  eiroumstaneeii  render  ilii.-i  supposition  quite  improba- 
ble. Eminent  scholars  maintain  that  .Moses  was  not  the  first  histo- 
rian, and  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  may  lie  seen  evidences  of 
several  original  records,  which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  used  in  making 
his  compilation.  Again,  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Arabian, 
and  not  a  Hebrew;  and  his  probable  epoch  is  placed  from  sis  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  years  before  that  of  Hoses.  But  Job  says  : 
"  Oh  that  my  words  ware  wrii-Un  ;  Oh  Unit  they  were  printed  in  a 
book," — evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  time  of  Job,  long  be- 
fore Moses  compiled  the  Pentateuch,  loalis,  or  manuscript  records, 
were  not  unknown. 

VII. 

26.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  antediluvians  were  acquaint 
coincidences  ed  with    a   system   of  writing,  and  had  written  annals, 

between  which  survived  the  deluge  ;  and  this  supposition  is 
r-noFANR  •  strength t'ned  by  the  sinking  coincidences  that  are  found 
HfSToai.      t0  esigt  between  tiie  Mosaic  records  of  the  antediluvian 

world,  and  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Snecho^iatho  and  Berosus, 

the,  most  ancient  of  profane  historians. 

27.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Sancboniatho  have 
been-  handed  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  ;  and 
by  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  while  others  make  him  cotemporary 
with  Gideon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  others,  still,  carry  him  back  to 
the  era  of  the  Assyrian  queen  Scmiramis.  This  writer,  in  his  Phoe 
nician  history,  gives  us  a  list  of  eight,  antediluvian  generations,  the 
same  number  that  is  found  in  scripture,  commencing  with  "  Pro  to- 
gonos"  and  his  wife  ".A ion,1'  corresponding  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
continuing  down,  in  the  line  of  (lain,  to  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain,  where 
the  list  of  the  antediluvians  ends ;  but  the   genealogy 
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again,  after  the  deluge,  with  Agrox,  a  word  signifying  "a  husband- 
man1— plainly  the  representative  of  Noah. 

28.  As  the  basis  of  the  Phaoiieian  sys!em  (if  idolatry,  this  pagan 
writer  lias  evidently  b;  (.reduced  the  samo  eveniii  and  the  identical 
personages  mentioned  in  Hit-  scripture  record.  We  indeed  know  of 
the  writings  of  Sanohoniatho  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
translation  into  Greek;  hut  the  original  signification  of  terms  lias 
doubtless  been  retained  in  the  translation.  Thus  the  name  of  the 
Erst  man,  Profog'/aon.  si;::iifi.es  ''  first  dmrm"  The  first  human  pair 
are  said  to  have  been  begotten  of  Wind  and  Night,  or  the  "Spirit 
of  the  Wind,"  and  the  "  Chaos  of  Darkness ;!'  and  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Bible  reads  that  "  a  mighty  wind  blew  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  to  bring  order,  and  light,  and  life,  out  of  ehaos  and  darkness. 

29.  Sanehoniatho  represent-!  Aifm  as  first  plucking  fruit  from  trees 
for  food  :  plainly  alluding  to  the  transgression  of  Eve  in  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.  The  account  of  Kajiehoniatho,  down  through 
seven  generations  after  the  delude,  although  involved  in  much  mysti- 
cism relating  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  and  deified  men,  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  Bible  record,  showing  that  it  could  not  have 
been  wholly  the  result  of  m\  (ho'; 'deal  fiction. 

30.  But  the  writings  of  Bero.^is,  a  Clia.ldean  by  birth,  and  prince 
of  Belus  at  Babylon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
are  of  still  deeper  interest,  as  confirmatory  of  the  (ruth  of  scripture 
history.  He  possessed  every  advantage  which  the  ancient  archives 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  learning  and  traditions  of 
the  Chaldeans,  could  afford;  and  his  works  were  held  in  the  highest 
repute  by  Josephus,  Besebras,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  are  preserved, 

31.  Berosus  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  cor  responding,  in  :>.  very  slrikhig  manner,  with  the 
Mosaic  record.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  ten  kings  who  reigned  in 
Chaldea  before  the  deluge,  and  records  ten  generations  of  men  after 
the  deluge — conformably  to  the  scripture  account  down  to  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  name  of  the  first  king  given  by  Berosus,  corre- 
sponds in  meaning  with  that  of  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of 
Sanehouiatho ; — the  one  signifying  ;'  Artificer  of  light,  or  of  fire" 
and  the  other,  the  -■'  G'id  of  light,  or  of  fie:-  f'  corresponding  with  the 
Vulcan  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and,  in  point  of  chronology,  with 
the  Lamech  of  scripture. 

32.  The  most  a.neient  of  the  gods  of  the  Chaidenns  was  the  same  aa 
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the  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  and  tho  Kronos  of  the  Greets,  a  word 
which  appropriately  signifies  the  -  t  iod  of  Time,"  or  the  "Ancient  of 
Days,"  a  name  given  to  Jehovah  himself.  But  the  Greek  poets  and 
mythologlsts  appear  t.ij  him;  eoivfomideil  their  ir'nl  Kronos  with  the 
Noah  who  was  saved  from  the  delude,  ;>od  rsn'soug  whose  three  sons 
the  earth  was  divided  Currying  out  the  my  tho  logical  fiction,  to  the 
three  sons  of  the  put  the:  Oroelis  nseribed  a  division  of  She  dominion  of 
the  universe.  To  Jupiter  (or  Japheth)  was  given  Heaven,  or  the 
Northern  regions;  the  sea,  or  Middle  regions,  was  assigned  to  Sep 
tune,  (or  Sheni.)  rmd  Hell,  or  the  southern  regions,  to  Pluto,  (or  Ham,) 
—in  conformity  with  the  geography  of  the  Greeks,  p)acing  the  north 
pole  above,  and  the  south  pole  below,  the  horizon. 

33.  As  farther  illustrative  of  tho  maimer  in  whieh  scripture  his- 
tory is  often  found  interwoven  with  heathen  mythology,  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  Nimrod,  "the  mighty  huuttc  before  the  Lord,"  and 
the  founder  of  Babylon,  lifter  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a  god  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  was  supposed  i.o  be  \xm\\>. luted  into  the  constella- 
tion Orion,  attended  by  his  licimdij,  mid  still  pursuing  lib  favorite 
game,  the  "Great  Bear''-  — dumged  into  a  eonstdlation  also,  la 
Grecian  mythology  t'te  eonsidW.ion  Orion  is  represented  as  a  war- 
rior of  gigantic  stature  wielding  n  sword.  The  Arabian  name  of  this 
eonstellation  Signifies  :i  giant,"  or  '•'  hero."  The  English  term  warrior 
is  almost  identieii?  in  form  und  pronr.neie.tion  with  the  Greek  oarion 
{aapLw)  an  early  name  of  Orion.  '  Moreover,  in  an  ancient  Hindoo 
statue,  where  Nimrod,  or  Orion,  is  orJlod  B:ila  Enma,  from  Baal  or 
Belus,  ho  is  represented  with  a  thiol;  cudgel  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  shoulders  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  tiger;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  scripture  Nimro'I,  the  Assyrian  Tia/i',  ond  the  Hindoo  Bala., 
were  but  the  prototype  of  the  G.reeiiin  JhrKaks.,  v.'iih  his  dub  and 
lion's  skin.  Thus  the  true  seriptnre  history  of  that  iL  mighty  hunter" 
Nimrod  has  given  rise  to  many  a  wild  legend  in  Hindoo,  Greek,  and 
Arabian  mythology,.— giving  the  hero  a  renown  wider  than  lib  fame 
while  living ;  and  when  "Earth  oovsld  not  sufficiently  honor  him,  he  ia 
translated  to  the  Heavens,  where  be  still  shines  as  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation O!  glories  near  tin;  southern  horizon. 

34.  But  among  the   numerous  and  wide-spread  traditions,  which, 

even  amid  the  gross   darkness  of  heathenism,  still  pre- 

of  the       serve  the  grei-t  outlines  of  primitive  history,  and  eorrob- 

DELuai!.      orate  the  truth  of  the  si-ripture  narrative,  none  are  more 

satisfactory  than  those  which  relate  to  the  destruction  of  mankind  fcj  a 
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universal  deluge.  There  lias  scarcely  been  found  a  heathen  nation 
or  tribe,  id  all  the  wide  extent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere— among 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  throughout  our  own  vast  continent  from 
Greenland  to  Patagonia,  which  did  not  possess  some  traditionary 
record  of  this  closing  act  in  (.he  drama  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

35.  For  the  traditions  of  the  Asiatics  on  this  subject  we  again  re- 
fer to  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus,  and  give  the  account  which 
he  compiled  from  the  archives  preserved  in  the  great  temple  of  the 
gods  of  the  Chaldeans.  "  In  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus,  the  last  of  the 
antediluvian  kings,"  says  Berosus,  "  the  great  deluge  came  upon  the 
earth.  Saturn,  (or  God,)  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  in  a  dream,  and 
told  him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Daesius  mankind 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Therefore  he  commanded  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  origin,  progress',  avid  end  of  all  things,  and  to 
bury  the  writings  underground,  hi  Sippar;i\  the  city  of  the  sun.  Then 
he  ordered  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  enter  into  it  with  his  kindred 
and  friends,  and  also  to  store  the  vessel  with  provisions,  and  to  take 
into  it  fowls  and  four  footed  beasts ;  and  when  he  had  thus  provided 
everything,  if  lie  should  be  asked  whither  he  in  tended  to  sail,  he  should 
Hay,  Totlie  Gods,  to  pray  for  /in'.  it.>i.p]iii>tiss  of mankind, 

36.  "  Xisuthrus  did  not  disobey  the  divine  command,  but  built  a 
vessel  five  furlongs  hi  length  and  two  furlongs  to  breadth  ;  and  hav- 
ing got  all  things  in  readiness,  lie  put  on  board  liia  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  Then  the  flood  came  upon  the  earth ;  and  after  it  be- 
gan to  abate,  Xisuthrus  let  out,  certain  birds,  which,  finding  no  food, 
nor  a  place  to  rest  upon,  returned  again  to  the  ship.  After  some 
days  he  let  out  the  birds  again,  but  they  came  back  to  the  ship  a 
.second  time,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  ;  but  being  let  out  a 

third  time,  they  returned  no  more  to  the  ship,  whereby  Xisuthrus 
understood  that  dry  land  had  appeared.  Then  he  opened  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  and  seeing  that  it  rested  on  a  certain  mountain,  he 
went  out  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  pilot;  and  after  he  had 
worshipped,  and  built  an  altar,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Gods,  he,  and 
those  who  went  out  with  him,  disappeared.  But  they  who  had  stayed 
in  the  ship,  finding  i.lial  Xisutlirus  and  his  companions  did  not  return, 
went  out  to  seek  them,  calling  them  aloud  by  name.  Xisuthrus, 
indeed,  was  seen  by  them  no  more  ;  but  his  voice  was  heard  issuing 
from'  the  air,  and  com  maud  ing  'hem.  as  their  duty,  to  be  religious; 
and  informing  them  that  he  himself,  on  account  of  his  piety,  was 
gone  from  them  to  dwell  with  the  Gods  ;   and  that  ids  wife,  daughter, 
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and  pilot,  were  partaker"  of  the;  same  honor.  He  told  them,  fiirtr_.r, 
that  they  should  go  again  to  Babylonia;  and  thai  It  was  ordained 
for  them  to  lake  the  writings  from  S-ipparm,  and  communicate  them  to 
mankind.  He  added  that  tin;  phi.ee  whore  they  were  was  in  Armenia. 
When  they  heard  this  they  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  then 
went  to  Babylonia.  And  when  they  came  thither  they  dug  up  the 
writings  at  Sipparfo,  built  many  cities,  created  temples,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon." 

37.  Such  is  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge,  once  believed  in 
by  numerous  pagan  nations  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Centra) 
Asia.  If  we  pass  to  Greece,  we  find  there,  also,  some  faint  records  of 
the  same  great  event  of  primitive  history,  hi  (lie  traditionary  accounts 
of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  fable  relates  that  when  Jupiter 
designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of  men  on  account   of  their  im 

iof  ThessaU',  by  (ho  advice  of  Ids  lather,  made 
ig  provisions  therein,  entered  it  with  his 
o  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and  inundated 
!,  so  that  all  the  people,  except  a  few  who 
tains,  perished  in  the  waves.  Deucalion 
.n  his  ark  or  vessel  during  nine  days  and 
Vlount  Parnassus.  By  this  time  the  rain 
.  ark,  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  who  sent  to 
er  of  the  Gods,  desiring  him  to  ask  what- 
ever he  wished.  His  request  was  to  have  the  earth  replenished  with 
men.  By  the  direction  of  the  oraelo,  (hereupon  lie  and  his  wife 
threw  Stones  behind  them,  and  those  which  Deuealion  cast  became 
men — those  thrown  by  Pvrrha  became  women.  Plutarch  says,  "The 
early  mycologists  assert  that  a  dove,  let  fly  from  the  ark,  was  to 
Deucalion  a  sign  of  bad  weather  if  it  came  in  again — of  good  weather 
if  it  flew  away.  According  to  the  Latin  writers  the  deluge  over- 
spread the  whole  earth,  and  all  animal  lift  perished  except  Deucalion 
and  Pynha,  who  were  conveyed  in  a  small  boat  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  as  some  say;  but,  as  others  relate,  to  Mount iEtna.'! 

38.  When  the  genius  of  Columbus  led  to  the  diseovcry  of  a  now 
world  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  ever,  there,  by  the  rude  Indian  in 
the  very  solitude  of  the  American  forests,  as  well  as  among  the 
semi- civilized  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  when;  the  Bible  was  never 
known,  nor  the  name  of  Jehovah  ever  uttered,  were  preserved  traces 
of  the  inspired  record  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  A  Mexican  tradition 
preserved   b^  Clavigcro.  Humboldt,  and  others,  relates  that,  at  the 
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time  of  the  great  deluge,  Tezpi,  with,  his  wife  and  children,  c 
in  a  calli  or  house,  taking  with  him  several  animals,  and  the  seeds  of 
different  fruits ;  and  that  when  the  water.j  "begun  !o  withdraw,  a  bird 
called  aura  was  sent  out,  which  rciiiai.-ied  feeilbu;  upon  CEirrion  ;  and 
that  other  birds  were  then  sent  out,  which  did  not  return,  except  the 
humming  bird,  which  brought  a  small  branek  in  its  mouth.  Another 
tradition  relating  to  the  building  of  the  great  Mexican  pyramid  at 
Cholula,  by  a  race  of  giants,  asserts  that  the  gods,  beholding  with 
wrath  the  attempts  to  build  an  edifice  whose  top  should  reach  the 
clouds,  hurled  fire  upon  the  pyramid,  by  which  numbers  of  the 
workmen  perished.  In  one  of  the  Mexican  picture  writings  is  a  de- 
lineation of  a  venerable  looking  man,  the  Mexican  Noah,  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  of  the  great  inundation, 
and,  upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the  flood,  was  lauded  upon  a 
mountain  called  Colbuacan.  Their  children  were  born  dumb ;  and 
different  languages  were  taught  them  by  a  dove  from  a  lofty  tree. 
The  wide-spread  Algonquin  nation,  extending  over  most  of  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  embracing  numerous  tribes 
speaking  different  languages,  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  original 
creation  of  the  earth  from  water,  and  of  a  subsequent  general  in- 
undation. The  Iroquois  tribes  of  New  York  likewise  had  a  tradition 
of  a  general  deluge,  but  from  which  they  supposed  that  no  human 
being  escaped ;  and  that,  in  order  to  repeople  the  earth,  beasts  wero 
changed  into  men.  One  tribe  held  the  tradition,  not  only  of  a  gen- 
eral deluge,  but  also  of  an  age  of  fire,  which  destroyed  every  human 
being  escept  one  711.111  and  one  woman,  who  were  saved  in  a  cavern. 

39.  The  Taanenacs,  a  nation  in  ihe  uodliern  part  of  South  America, 
say  that  their  progenitor,  A/iiaUuica.  arrived  in  their  country  in  a 
bark  canoe  at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge,  which  is  called  the  age 
of  water.  This  tradition,  with  some  modifications,  was  current 
among  many  tribes;  and  the  name  of  Awalivica.  was  found  spread 
over  a  region  of  more  than  i'oriy  thousand  square  miles,  where  be 
was  termed  the  "  Father  of  mankind."  Tim  aboriginal  Chilians  say 
that  their  progenitor  eseaped  from  the  deluge  by  ascending  a  high 
mountain,  which  they  still  point  our.  The  natives  of  New  Granada 
have  a  tradition  that  they  were  taught  to  clothe  themselves,  to  worship 
the  sun,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  by  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing 
beard  ;  but  that,  his  wife.  loss  benevolent,  eausecl  the  valley  of  Bogota 
to  be  inundated,  by  which  all  the  natives  perished,  except  a  few  who 
were  saved  on  the  mountains. 
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40.  Those  traditions,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character  that 
might  be  mentioned,  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  testimo- 
ny which  goes  to  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of.  the 
early  Jewish  historian  Moses.  To  prove  this  portion  of  the  Bible 
record  true,  is  a  point  gained  by  the  historian,  and  one  that  has  an 
important  bearing  oil  the  philosophy  of  subsequent  history.  And 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  proof — 
the  only  portion  to  which  we  have  alluded, — we  may  safely  assert 
that  no  one  can  rationally  account  for  the  similarity  and  tho  univer- 
sality of  these  traditionary  legends  of  a  universal  deluge,  but  by  the 
supposition  that  all  were  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original 
source — from  the  positive  knowledge  which  mankind  once  possessed, 
of  the  actual  dtuivMJug  of  a  wit-hod.  world.  Karlv  dispersion  of  the 
primitive  families — the  formation  of  tribes—the  rise  of  distinct  na- 
tions, and  the  growth  of  differ  ii  hirgunges,  would  pur  vert  the  stream 
of  history  from  its  legitimate  channel ;  and  while  the  traditions  of 
so  important  an  event  as  a  universal  deluge  would  be  preserved 
among  people  however  rude  and  barbarous,  they  would  naturally  bo 
varied  in  detail  and  changed  in  locality,  as  we  find  them,  owing  to 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  signalize  their  own  countries  and  their 
own  ancestors. 

41.  If  the  sceptic  assert  that  those  traditions  of  the  Old  World 
to  which  we  have  referred  were-  derived  from  the  fabulous  religious 
books  of  the  Jews,  the  assumption  will  not,  assuredly,  account  for 
those,  equally  wonderful,  found  among  the  American  aborigines. 
We  behold  the  unlettered  tribes  of  a  vast  continent,  who  have  lost 
all  knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  migration  hither,  preserving,  with  re- 
markable distinctness,  the  apparent  tradition  of  certain  events  which 
the  inspired  penman  tells  -.is  happened  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  We  readily  detect  in  several  of  these  traditions,  clouded 
though  they  arc  by  Ihble,  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  scriptural 
accounts  of  tho  creation  and  the  deluge,  while  in  others  we  think  we 
see  some  faint  memorials  of  the  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  tho 
plain"  by  "  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  and  of  that  "  con- 
fusion of  tongues"  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  If  the  scriptural  aceount  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
saving  of  Noah  and  Lis  family,  be  only  a  "  delusive  fable,"  at  what 
time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  could  suoh  a 
fable  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  for  a  fact,  and  with  such  im- 
pressive force  that  it  should  he  credited  <^  true,  and  transmitted,  in 
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many  language,;,  through  different  nations,  :.nd  successive  agoa,  by 
oral  tradition  alone  ?  Those  who  can  admit  1.1 1 c  supposition  of  cre- 
dulity so  universal,  have  no  alternative  but  to  reject  tlie  evidence  de- 
rived from  all  human  experience,  and,  with  a  world  of  testimony 
weighing  against  them,  to  stand  forth  the  irrational  advocates  of 
infidel  unbelief. 

VIII. 

42.  We  have  (lias  passed,  very  cursorily,  over  tho  most  prominent 
subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  (lie  aulediluvlan  world:  we 
liavo  called  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  geological 

theory  of  the  antiquity  of  our  globe— the  nature  of  the  eH^I!J™T 
six  days'  works  of  creation — the  unity  of  the  human  race 
— the  leading  facts  of  .antediluvian  history  presented  in  the  Bible,  with 
some  of  the  oullateral  testimony  eorrotjorylive  of  them— the  anal- 
ogies between  the  early  histories  of  all  nations,  showing  a  common 
origin  of  their  .mythological  legends — nnd  the  traditionary  and  his- 
torical evidences  of  a  general  deluge.  We  might  here,  appropriate- 
ly, bring  this  chapter  to  a  close,  but  the  importance  of  establishing 
the  date  of  the  (Mage,  reminds  us  that  this  is  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  oall  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  general  subject  of  ancient 
chronology, 

43.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  modern  critical  com- 
piler of  ancient  history  has  to  encounter,  is  that  of  deducing  from 
the  great  variety  of  dates  which  different  writers  have  assigned  to 
the  same  events,  a  system  of  chronology  that  shall  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  best  lights  of  history,  and  that  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
harmonize  with,  the  revelations  of  modern  science.  The  hope  of  en- 
tirely avoiding  errors  which  future  learning  and  research  may  not 
detect,  would  be  presumption  ;  and  all  that  can  reasonably  be  re- 
quired of  the  historian  is,  that  be  shall  adopt  the  best  accredited 
chronology  of  his  predecessors,  with  such  corrections  as  later  invest!, 
gation  may  have  rendered  reasonable.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  re- 
gret, however,  that  while  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  learned 
have  established  a  standard  of  ancient  chronology,  which,  by  the 
amendments  it  is  occasionally  receiving,  is  gradually  approximating 
nearer  and  nearer  to  truth  and  reason,  tbo  groat  mass  of  raodera 
compilers  of  ancient  history,  editors,  and  publishers,  still  blindly  ad 
here  to  some  of  the  old  systems  of  chronology,  which  have  long  been 
discarded  by  the  learned.     The  evidently  widely- erroneous  dates  of 
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the  creation  and  the  deluge  that  arc  still  retained  in  the  margins  of 
our  modern  Bibles,  and  in  our  histories,  are  cases  in  point,  showing 
the  tenacity  with  which  printed  and  v?m:i-att:d  error  is  adhered  to  by 
the  mass  of  mankind.  We  are  aware  that  most  people  have  been  led 
to  regard  every thing  embraced  within  the  cover  of  a  Bible  as  inspired 
truth,  ignorant  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Bible  ehronology,  not  con 
tained  in  the  te\t,  but  in  the  margin,  is  but  the  result  of  the  compu- 
tations of  fallible  men  like  themselves.  If  there  is  danger  that  the 
enunciation  of  the  truth  in  this  matter  will  weaken  some  innocent 
prejudices,  and  impair  a-  slight  portion  of  ilio  veneration  with  which 
the  saered  volume  has  been  regarded,  there  is  much  greater  danger, 
on  the  other  hand,  (hat  while  the  Bible  chronol'igy  is  received  as  a 
portion  of  the  word  of  God,  its  irreeoueilabloness  with  modern  de- 
velopments in  science  will  furnish  the  sceptic  and  infidel  with  avail- 
able arguments  against  the  truth  of  Revelation  itself. 


44.    To  illustrate  the  chroitolo- 


of  the  histor 


al   i 


rer  at  the  o 
icd  by  din 


.itset, 


.'.  difficulties   that   beset  the  path 

will  refer  to  some  of  the 

lit  writers  to    a  few   important 

udd.      The  marginal  date  given 

(by  which  is  meant  the  creation 


connoting  dates  assi. 
events  in  the  early  history  of 
in  an  English  Bible  for  the  Oi 
of  Adam,)  4001  years  before  Christ,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
chronological  system  of  Archbishop  Usher,  an  eminent  Irish  divine, 
is  only  one  among  some  fhren  hv.iulred  different  computations  for  that 
epoch  : — the  highest  of  which,  that  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  historian, 
Von  M  tiller,  dates  that  event  ii9S4  years  before  Christ;  and  the  lowest, 
that  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Lipmatt.  oi)  1  ti  before  Christ ; — a  difference 
in  the  extremes  of  more  than  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  years. 
The  numerous  dates  assigned  for  the  Deluge,  a  more  important  histor- 
ical epoch,  arc  almost  euuiilly  eo-iflieiing,  a::d,  as  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest as  well  as  curiosity,  wo  compile  a  list  of  ten  of  the  most  prominent, 
with  the  authorities  for  each,  beginning  with  the  highest  computation ' 


SqiluaSint-  Version  oitlie  llihle 32413  B.C. 

JjicI.soii,  ( A :iii (initios  A.  Chronology)  317(1 
Dr.  Units,  (a  celebrated  English  di. 
vine  mid  clironologlsti 3155 

J  osf  ■;,!.-.  is,  i:\ie  .lewisli  Inslotion)....  3146 


S-swilan-e^olliic  We.. 
Pl^fclr. 

l'.!,..r:  :v.'A  i'.i ■,-tli-ti  Bible... 
Iiiliraw  ,.c\t  (■!'  Itie  llible.... 


45.  Here  we  fim 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
subsequent  hieroglyph  ieal  discover  if 


i  the  extremes  of  no  less  than 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that 

in  b]gypt,  will  yet  render  certain 
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a  date  prior  to  any  here  given.  For  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  we  Hud  ten  prominent  dates  assigned  by  the  learned, 
ranging  from  1312  to  1686  B.  0.,— differing,  in  the  extremes,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  years.  Arid  con:  big  dnwri  to  a  later  period, 
where  there  are  seemingly  more  reliable  data,  we  find  similar  dis 
crepancies.  For  the  supposed  destruction  of  Troy  we  find  ten  promi- 
nent dates  assigned  by  different  writers — from  904  to  1270  B.  0. — 
a  difference  of  tin-en  hundred  d.'.:H  sixly-six  years  :  for  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  dates  varying  between  ,V.HJ  and  HOG  1!.  C., — a  difference 
of  three  hundred  years  :  for  the  founding  of  Rome  six  dates,  varying 
from  627  to  753  B.  C, — a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-sis 
years ;  and  even  for  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  no  less  than  ten  dif 
ferent  years  have  been  assigned, — from  the  year  seven  before  the 
vulgar  era,  to  the  third  year  after. 

46.  It  may  be  doubted  by  many  that  the  dates  assigned  for  the 
Creation  (by  which  we  mean  the  creation  of  Adam,  the  first  of  the 
human  family)  and  the  deluge,  events  so  remote,  can  bo  anything 
more  than  mere  conjecture ;  as  many  of  the  uninitiated  in  science 
doubt  the  ability  of  astronomers  to  calculate  the  distances  and  orbits 
of  the  planets ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  the 
proofs  in  the  former  case  are  much  more  easy  of  comprehension  to 
the  uneducated  than  in  the  latter.  And  in  the  first  place  we  will 
endeavor  to  show,  briefly,  why  the  common  era  of  the  deluge  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  the  necessity  of  assigning  that  event  to  a 
more  remote  epoch,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  authentic  Revelation. 

47.  The  epoch  of  the  deluge  is  calculated  by  scripture  chronology 
backward  from  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  through  the  successive 
generations  of  the  human  family  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Bible; 
and  the  creation  of  Adam,  backward,  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the 
deluge.  If  the  successions  and  ages  of  the  several  generations  in 
this  chronological  chain  wore  plain,  and  no  apprehension  existed  of 
interpolations  or  retrenchments  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  results 
would  be  easily  attained,  and  incontrovertible  ;  but  neither  of  these 
postulates  can  bo  assumed.  Some  partial  links  in  the  chain  have  to 
bo  supplied  by  human  calculation  :  yet  the  errors  that  might  thus 
accrue  would  doubtless  be  small ;  but,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  only 
reliable  landmarks,  and  throw  all  into  inextricable  confusion,  the 
several  versions  of  s::rii.'turo  dittu-r  considerably  in  their  chronological 
results ;  and  here  is  the  groat  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
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48.  Tn  the  time  of  Josephus,  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the 
sacred  scriptures  were  found  only  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek— the 
latter,  called  the  Septuagint  version,  being  a  copy  of  the  former. 
From  the  Hebrew,  Josephus  translated  his  Jewish  Antiquities  into 
the  Greek  language  ;  at  which  time,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  genealogies  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  were  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible,  with  both  of  which  the  computations  of  Josephus 
evidently  corresponded.  Subsequently,  however,  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference has  arisen  between  ecpios  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Grecian 
test,  in  the  lengthy  of  the  successive  generations,  amounting  to  at 
least  sis  hundred  years  in  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
seven  hundred  in  the  subsequent  period. 

49.  When,  by  whom,  and  in  what  versions  of  the  scriptures,  the 
chronological  errors  were  introduced,  has  hum;  been  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  learned  ;  and  a  variety  of  evidence,  of  a  highly 
interesting  character,  has  at.  length  been  adduced,  proving  that,  while 
the  Septuagint  has  remained  esscudally  unchanged,  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  test  has  been  perverted  at  different  times  by  the 
Jews,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  might 
not  appear  to  he  fulfilled,  and  that  the  rcaliiy  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
siah might  thereby  be  disproved.  The  chronology  of  Usher,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  by  act  of  Parliament, 
is  based,  principally,  on  the  Jewish  systems  and  the  Hebrew  text, 
instead  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  it  has  been  relinquished  by  the 
ablest  chronologors  of  the  present  time,  principally  on  account  of  its 
irreconcilableness  with  the  rise  of  the  primitive  empires; — the  As- 
syrian, the  Egyptian,  the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese — all  of  which  sug- 
gest earlier  dates  for  the  deluge. 

50.  Moreover,  recent  hieroglyph ical  discoveries  in  Egypt  prove 
very  conclusively  that  (lie  deluge  must,  have  occurred  many  centuries 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  it,  (2348  B.  C.,)  for  we  are  now 
able  to  trace  the  outlines  of  Egyptian  history  back  as  far  as  that 
period ;  but  oven  at  that  time  the  Egyptian  monarchy  must  have 
been  already  old,  for  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  was  then  in  ex- 
istence,—quarries  had  been  worked,  mines  explored,  the  arts  and 
sciences  cultivated,  and  tombs  had  been  quarried  in  the  rocks  for 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  flic  departed.  Dr.  Hales,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modern  chronologies,  dates  the  era  of  the  CTCatiou  at 
541  I  B.  C,  and  of  the  deluge  at  the  year  3155 ;  but  it  ia  not  im- 
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probable  that  subservient  researches,  will  render  it  necessary  to  carry 
those  events  bael;  farther  still. 

51.  While  some  of  the  conflicting  dates  which  we  have  enumerated 
Still  remain  unsettled,  and  open  for  further  investigations  of  the 
learned,  others  have  become  fixed  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error,  as  is  the  case  with  i.he  important  historical  ^j'-oish  of  the  nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  fenndisig  of  Rome.  The  true  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  is  determined  from  the  following  circumstances. 
From  scripture  we  learn  that  Christ  was  born  a  short  time  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  ITevod  :  and  the  deaf//,  of  Herod  is  calculated 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  is  incidentally  stated  by  Josephus 
to  have  occurred  a-  few  days  before  that  event.  Chrysostom,  Petavius, 
Prideauz,  Playfair,  &c.,  followed  by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  date  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  seven  hundred,  and  forty- 
nine  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  four  years  earlier  than  the 
common  or  vulgar  era. 

52.  Whether  Romulus,  the  attributed  founder  of  Rome,  be  a 
fabulous  personage  or  not,  there  must  have  been  some  event  banded 
down  by  tradition,  as  the  origin  of  the  city  :  and  that,  event  is  marked 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  having  occurred  on  a,  day  when  there  was 
(i  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Here  again,  modern  astronomy  comes  to 
the  aid  of  history,  and,  tracing  back  the  sun's  pathway  through  the 
heavens,  finds  there  was  an  eclipse  of  flic  sun  visible  at  Rome,  B.  C. 
July  5th,  753,  and  thus  establishes  the  era,  whether  real  or  fabulous 
it  matters  not,  to  which  early  tradition  refers  the  origin  of  the 
"  eternal  city,  Rome." 

53.  We  might  adduce  numerous  other  instances,  equally  interest- 
ing, in  which  the  light  of  astronomical  science,  as  far  reaching  into 
the  gloom  of  the  past  as  the  telescope,  its  handmaid,  into  the  regions 
of  space,  has  rendered  brilliant,  with  the  certainly  of  truth,  portions 
ei  history  hitherto  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  gloom  and  con- 
j-cture.  Who  would  have  thought  that  modern  astronomy  could 
hive  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  era  in  which  the  patriarch  Job 
lived  ?  It  is  known  that,  owing  to  a  small  annual  variation  in  the 
pnth  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  place  among  the  constellations  of  the 
j^'diac,  at  any  given  season  of  the  year,  is  now  grea.liy  different  from 
wuat  it  was  in  remote  ages.  Job  alludes  to  some  of  the  eonstella- 
twins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  designate,  with  much  probability,  the 
peistions,  relative  to  the  ecliptic,  which  some  of  them  occupied  in  his 
time ;  and  the  learned  cliTOuologist,  Dr.  Hales,  professes  to  have  as- 
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eertained,  by  a  very  intcrcsl.ing  asironomieel  eaVjlalion  on  the^re- 
cession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  the  time  of  .fob'-  trials  was  in  the  year 
3337  B.  C,  or  eight  kindred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  deluge, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  year's  before  tin;  birth  of  Abraham, 
54.  If  history  is  the  preserver  of  the  records  of  the  sciences,  the 
latter  often  repay  the  boon  by  verifying  the  annals  of  the  former; — ■ 
nod  how  beautifully  do  the  examples  we  have  given  illustrate  the 
truth,  that  all  the  fragments  of  varied  knowledge  are  but 


IX. 

55.  In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  antediluvian  history^wo  may 
well  linger  for  a  moment  to  east  a  parting  gl:i.:ieo  over  tho  vast  field 
passed  so  rapidly  in  review  before  us. 

Prom  thia  habitable  world  now  covered  with  verdure  and  filled 
with  life  and  beauty,  imagination,  directed  by  science,  carries  us  back 
through  the  long  vista,  of  ages  unnumbered  find  almost  numberless, 
to  a  period  ere  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  called  light  and  life  into 
being; — when  tho  materials  of  our  globe,  probably  in  a  state  of 
vapor,  were  floating  in  darkness  in  l.lio  "  vast  contiguity  of  space1 
now  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  worlds  of  our  planetary 
'System.  In  the  first  stage  of  change,  this  mass  of  vapor,  gradually 
condensing,  becomes  a  melted  globe  of  fire  ;  and  as  age  after  age 
passes  away,  the  sm-faoe,  eoolhis:,  forms  a  crust,  ever  and  anon  broken 
by  the  gases  that  escape  from  the  burning  mass  below.  But  as 
myriads  of  years  roll  by,  the  crust  thickens  until  it  becomes  habit- 
able for  those  rude  orders  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  that  mark  the 
first  era  in  the  geological  history  of  our  globe.  Here  are  scon  the 
first  "foot-prints  of  the  Creator;"  and  here  geology  begins  Its  interest- 
ing record  of  life  and  death,  of  growth  and  ctecay.  But  race  after 
race  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  must  pass  away,  mountains  and  con, 
tinents  be  thrown  up  by  internal  fires  from  the  beds  of  tho  ocean, 
again  to  be  submerged,  and  to  rise  again,  and  again,  as  one  mighty  eon 
vulsion  succeeds  .another,  before  the  earth  shall  be  rendered  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man. 

56.  The  second  portion  of  our  subject; — the  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  proper — embraces  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years, — extending  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  deluge  ;  a  period 
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nearly  as  long  as  that  which  intervened  between  the  deluge  and  the 
Christian  era.  For  the  history  <>;'  the.  human  race  during  this  long 
period,  we  have  only  a  few  pages  nt'  the  Hi  hie.  but  authenticated,  in 
all  their  leading  features,  by  the  collateral  testimony  of  universal 
tradition.  In  vain  we  look  beyond  this  simple  record,  and  would 
seek  to  know  more — to  learn  something  of  tlie  extent,  and  the  num- 
bers, of  the  population  of  the  globe --i.he  kind  of  civilization1 — and  the 
empires  that  arose  anil  fell,  ere  the  deluge  swept  away  our  guilty  raee, 
and  their  memorials  with  them.  Judging  from  what  the  Bible  tells 
lis,  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  and  that  men  lived  to  an 
age  of  several  hundred  years,  we  might  infer  thai  everything  in  those 
early  times  was  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  magnitude  ;  and  that  we 
are  a  pigmy  and  ephemeral  race  in  comparison  wil.li  our  antediluvian 
fathers.  The  fabulous  portions  of  the  history  of  the  oldest  Asiatic 
nations — of  Egypt  and  of  Greece — suggest  the  same  comparison  : 
for  tbey  magnify  the  kings  of  their  early  dynasties  into  gods,  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  reigned  on  the  earth  a  thousand  years. 

57.  But  apart  from  uncertain  conjecture,  antediluvian  history  is  of 
exceeding  interest  as  being  the  evident  source  whence  the  heathen,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  world,  has  derived  its  knowledge  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Creator  ; — and  as  the  source  whence  paganism  has  derived  the 
materials  that  have  served  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  its 
own  systems  of  mythology.  And  thus  while  man  was  departing  wider 
and  wider  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  he  still  adhered  to 
the  great  principles  of  cternaj  truth  which  the  God  whom  he  had 
forsaken  had  taught  him.  Those  great  traditionary  legends  which 
the  pride  and  impiety  of  a  heathen  world  had  pet  up  in  opposition  to 
the  true  religion,  still  prove  to  he  diverging  rays  of  light  which 
centre  in  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  Thus  God  has  made  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  heathen  to  confirm  liis  own  revealed  Word,  and  tba 
very  wickedness  of  man  to  praise  him. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN,  ASSYRIAN,  AND  BABYLONIAN  CIVILIZATION 
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16.  Supposed  Ethiopian  origin  of  TUB  barm-  is  habit  a  Tors  Oh  i'lufi-r,  and  of  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization.—I?.  Supposed  .'.nkqoily  of  lllhiopiai.  eiviu/aliou.—  H.  Asialic  origin,  and  migrallon, 
of  tlie  Ethiopians.--  19.  The  opposing  theory.  E.iypik.us.  !■:  - 1  ■  1  ci  j->  i --u  if,  aad  Hebrews,  probably 
fraternal  Irihsa. 

30.  DlVELUBoa  »M!  rr.iiT.io  i.-™-ui.i  :>'.-  TKK  Egyptians.  The  arch,  and  the  Greek  orders 
of  architecture.— 31.  Knowledge  obiuined  from  Egyptian  sculptures  ash  r-AiKTIKOS.  Ill* 
torical  sculptures  found  ui  Thebes.--™.  Croat  (clout  and  variety  of  figyplinn  paintings  and 
Knlplures.— 1!3.  The  painting  rods  bat  durable.  Stationary  churacior  of  Egyptian  art.— 34. 
Sculptural  representations  of  dies-,  musical  instrumenti.  to.  The  Muses— of  Egyptian  origin. 
—35.  AsTROXOHICAT,  KNOIYLUDGE  of  las  V. gy | :  1 is n s .— 'J i >-  Their  .allaiiuueuls  III  MECBAMCAI, 
eomscE.  Construction  of  the  pyramids.— 27.  The  art  or  We.vvind.— 3D.  The  working  or 
metals,  &c.— 39.  Manilla;- arc  of  pottery,  glass-ware,  polnsb.  nine,  ic.  Embalming.  Chern- 
lalry— 30.  Household  furniture,  musical   inslrumoius,  tools  of  artisan;",  S.e.    Surveying.— II, 

Evidences  of  the  Litekasy  attain^-is  of  the  Egyptians-  34.  Division  INTO  C.HTits,  or 

tribes.  ■  Kii.  The  i'igypliun  hierarchy-  Sli.  The  nki-io-ins  of  nil;  He  H'tia  is.     AniiiifJ  worship. 

bull  Apis.— 39.  Worshi]  I  [  i  —10.   Oracles,  and  gods,  of  the 

Egyptians.— 41.  Origin  of  animal  worship  among  iho  ligypiiaiis.— 15.  Symbolical  or  emblemat- 
ical character  of  the  religion  of  Hie  Egyptians. 

43.  Scantiness  of  the  -iatuuiai.s  or  Asvr.UJ  iusiol;Y,  Chronological  obscurity,  and  con- 
flicting accounts.  Scripture  teslimeny.-44.  The  w,-i;„igsof  llero.hilus  and  Cleaias.-4.1.  Gen 
era!  rejection  of  all  bid  scripture  Icslnuouy.  flokaiioos  which  Nineveh  and  Jiabylon  sustained 
io  cart,  nihor.  Our  fcnowted™  of  Minoveh.-lli.  Assyrian  1.1-1  ;.■;■  from  Mnircd  lo  rliins. 
From  Nlnuslo  Sardanopalus.— 17.  Coi,liic-.iiiS  accon  1  Semir' amis-4S. 

Our  knowledge  of  AaavaiAr,  civilization,  llaliyl.-.o  a  cc:,;,;ry  ocloiv  the  lime  of  llcrodetlB. 
II-  l.irldiii"-,sl,ss!s,  temples,  fre.  Notliin::;  incredible  in  ills  s'.aseiacn's  ol  Herodotus.— 1.1. 
Means  of  judging  of  the  civilisation  of  il.e  Assyrians.  Their  acq.  lain;  an  CO  with  the  higher  de- 
nsrtmentB  of  BCiencc,  Se.;l;;-::;rs,  ..aia:!..;.-,  inecba.f.c-s,  rsll^ous  ojiinions,  &0.  Chemical  art. 
Astronomy.— SO.  The  early  acquisiiLcn  of  bal;i:s  „(  rcoilar  iadaslry.    How  oblalnod.    Natural 

Assyrian  and  Grecian  eiviilillliou.— 51.  CoHCLL'SIOH. 
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1.  So  completely  did  Egyptian  jealousy  exclude  all  foreign  i 
sels  from  the  months  of  the  Nile,  that  Egypt  rt 
a  perfect  (<v/-«  incognita  to  the  Greeks  until  the  r< 
of  Psarametichus,  (672— 618  B.  0.,)  when  t>  morB  liueral  ' 
policy  towards  foreigner?  wife,  adopted.  0 
formation  respecting  the  country  is  derived  from  Herodotus,  th 
father  of  Greek  historians,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  formed  part  of  one 
of  the  twenty  Persian  satrapies.  At  that  time  the  delta  was  full  of 
large  and  populous  cities  communicating  with  each  other  and  the 
Nile  by  a  net-work  of  canals  ;  and  this  priests,  in  describing  to  Herod, 
otus  the  unrivalled  prosperity  which,  they  alTu-nnxl,  Egypt  enjoyed 
under  the  last  king  before  the  Persian  conquest,  said  there  were  then 
twenty  thousand  citiea  in  the  country.  As  to  what  Herodotus  him- 
self saw,  m  both  Assyria  and  Egypt,  lie  is  a  guide  p( 
fectly  trustworthy;  but  what  he  and  others  relate  i 
the  authority  of  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  priests  tihonv  • 
alone,  especially  in  relation  to  early  Assyrian  and  Egypt- 
ian history  and  chronology,  is,  in  pari,  to  he  discarded  as  wholly  ft 
lous,  and  the  rest  to  be  taken  with  a  very  great  d 
Still  it  is  interesting  to  know  .what,  (lie,  priests  themselves  taught, 
and  the  common  people,  iit  least,  believed  on  these  subjects.  The 
fabulous  early  history  of  Greece  and  Home  is  perhaps  less  absurdly 
extravagant,  hut  no  more  authentic. 


II. 

2.  Prom  the  rude  fragment:;  of  Egyptian   annals  that  have  been 
banded  down  to  ns  from  various  sources,  the  various  gov- 
ernments  of  Egypt,  both    fabulous   and   real,  like   those        gkk.ii 
of  the  oldest  com: L,ries  of  Asia,  may  be  divided  into  three    hoi'i-tiaw 
great  dynasties  :    First,   tlie  mythological   rule   of   the 
gods  :— Second,  the  rule  of  demigods  ; — and  Third,  the  rule  of  men. 
Saturn,  or  Kvonns,  and  his  successors,  comprising  the  twelve  prim- 
ary divinities,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  during  a  period  of  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  arc  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  patriarchal 
generations  from   Adam  to    Noah,  as  recorded  in   the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis.      The  eight  demi  gods,  whose  rule  commenced  some   two 
hundred  years  or  more  after  the  flood,  and  who  are  said  to  have 
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reigned  in  Egypt  during  a  period  of  two  centuries,  are  supposed  to 
have  comprised  the  priestly  government  of  Misraini  and  bis  success- 
ors, to  the  time  of  Menes,  when  the  rule  of  thirty-one  successive 
Egyptian  families  commenced,  embracing  three  hundred  and  seventy 
eight  kings,  and  terminating  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alex 
ander,  three  hundred  and  thirty  one  years  before  (lie  Christian  era. 

3.  Everything  relating  to  the  first  period,  or  dynasty,  is  bare  con- 
jecture, based  on  the  crudest  fables.  The  second  period,  although 
subsequent  to  the  deluge,  extends  so  far  hack  into  primeval  antiquity, 
and  has  so  little  connection  with  ;he  Bible  record,  that  nought  but 
the  existence  of  Misraira  can  be  satisfactorily  determined.  The 
fact  of  the  existence,  however,  of  such  a  person,  who  early  settled  in 
Egypt,  is,  with  a  strong  degree  of  credibility,  gathered  from  the 
Bible,  supported  by  tradition  and  the  earliest  Egyptian  ehronieles; 
but  whether  Misraira  be  the  same  as  Menes,  as  many  have  main- 
tained, or,  as  is  now  more  generally  believed,  a  priestly  ruler  who 
lived  some  hundreds  of  years  before  him,  is  still  a  matter  of  un- 
certainly among  the  most  learned  ehronoleirisfs  and  anf.l^uarians. 

4.  Of  the  reign  of  Menes,  and  of  subsequent  events  down  to   the 

time  when  Joseph  ruled   over  Egypt,  embracing  a  long 

history      hut  indefinite  period,  we  have  nothing  sufficiently  reliable, 

rnriM  menes  either  in  the  names  of ';hi;;s,  the  oL-der  of  their  succession, 

or  the  events  ef  their  reigns,  lo  deserve  the  appellation 
of  genuine  history ;  and  what  has  been  written  on  these  subjects 
consists  of  a  mass  of  conflicting  opinions,  rather  than  of  statements  Ifl 
which  the  authors  themselves  attached  any  great  degree  of  credibili- 
ty. Fortunately,  however,  we  have  information  more  re'iable  and 
satisfactory,  and  of  a  character  highly  interceding,  concerning  tho 
social  character  and  condition  of  tlic  people,  and  the  progress  they 
had  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  these  subjects  deserve  the 
greater  degree  of  attention  from  the  very  obscurity  that  rests  upon 
all  those  great  public  and  political  events  which  would  otherwise 
have  formed  the  principal  material::  of  Egyptian  history.  Recently 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  curly  history  of  Egypt  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  monuments, 
tombs,  and  temples  of  that  country.  A  brief  account  of  the  discov- 
eries thus  made  will  appropriately  introduce  the  reader  to  the  evi- 
dences that  can  be  gathered  of  early  Egyptian  civilization. 
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III. 

5.  The  French  expedition  into  Egypt,  under  Bonaparte,  in  1798, 
accompanied  by  a  eorps  of  artists,  Jiuuiralisls,  and  antiquarians, 
brought  back  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  hieroglyph-  „<,„„„„ 
ics  found  on  the  monuments  of  that  country,  a.nd  thus  mauo- 
gave  a  new  stimulus  l.n  the  prosecution  of  hieroglyphic:'.'  '"■' '  '1!l '"' 
science.  From  these  collections  alone,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
no  discoveries  of  the  real  character  of  the  hieroglyphics  would  have 
been  made;  bat  there  was  also  discovered,  near  Rosetta,  an  engraved 
tablet,  which  has  been  called  the  llosettit  Hticio,  hearing  three  inscrip- 
tions ;  tiie  first,  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  "  sacred  writing," 
but  partly  mutilated ;  the  second  in  a  different  style  of  Egyptian 
writing,  such  bs  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  common  people  ; 
and  the  third  in  ancient  Greek.  'I'iiis  stone  full  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  is  now  in  the  British  museum  in  London.  The  Greek 
inscription  proved  'u>  be  a  translation  of  the  others  ;  and  thus,  finally, 
a  key  was  found,  which  afforded  the  first  elue  to  the  deciphering  of 
the  lung  los-i  tneaniiig  cf  J^'vptiiii'j  hieroglyphics. 

6.  ISut  although  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age  directed  their  at- 
tention to  this  interesting  tablet,  yet  ewing  to  the  exceedingly  com- 
plex system  of  the  Egyptian  writing,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  the  ancient  Coptic  lni.gn;i.ec,  it.  was  mat!)1  years  before  much 
progress  was  made  in  tin;  cons!  rue;.  :«:i  ef  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet. 
The  honor  of  this  great  discovery  is  principally  duo  to  a  learned 
Frenchman,  Champo'lion.  although  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Young  of  England,  and  others  of  his  col  empor aides.  The 
great  discovery  of  Chantpollioii  was  made  public  in  the  year  1829, 
ei nee  which  time  nearly  all  the  known  Egtplhin  hieroglyphics  have 
been  translated  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

7.  The  hieroglyphic  Hgypiian  wi-iiing,  ir.sieid  of  being  composed, 
as  in  other  languages,  wholly  of  alphabetical  hitters  expressing  vocal 
sounds,  is  found  to  be  of  a  three-fold  character,  pictorial,  symbolical, 
and  phonetic.  For  example  :  1st.  The  delineation  or  picture  of  an 
object  is  sometimes  designed  to  convey  an  idea  of  that  object,  and 
nothing  more;  thus,  a  crescent  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  the 
moon,  and  stands  in  place  of  the  word  -moan  ;  and,  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  the  leaf  of  the  palm  is  used  to  represent  the  ji-diiz-tree.  2d.  Tho 
delineation  or  picture  of  an  object  is  come  times  used  symbolically 
to  convey  to  the  mind  (he  meaning  of  something  represented  by  it. 
Thus  the  crescent  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote:  a  month,  probably 
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because  tho  Egyptian  month  was  originally  lunar  ;  and  the  leaf  of 
the  palm  to  denote  a  year,  probuli'v  because  the  palm  was  believed 
to  put  forth  a  branch  every  month.  3d.  A  large  portion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  are  phimal.it:,—  that  is,  they  are  letters  designed  to 
represent  vocal  sounds,  as  in  our  own  and  other  languages.  But 
even  these  phonetic  eharaeters  are,  many  of  tbem,  pictures  of  well- 
known  objects;  so  that,  apart  from  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  por- 
tions of  the  system,  the  phonetic  portion— that  is,  the  alphabet 
proper — consists  of  a  series  of  pictorial  representations  also,  which 
have  lost  their  original  pieiorial  sij-e.'.'ieation.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  was,  originally,  like  the 
Mexican,  wholly  pictorial ; — that  many  of  the  pictorial  signs  or  rep- 
resentations, by  a  natural  transition,  were  afterwards  used  symbol- 
ically, and,  eventually,  pimnetioally.  thus  producing  the  three-fold 
system  as  wc  now  find  it.  Here  then  is  the  first  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered in  iuterpvutim:  .K;;yp',:a;!  hieroglyphic^,  oven  after  the  sys- 
tem is  understood ;  for  it  must  be  ascertained  in  what  particular 
sense — pictorial,  symbolical,  or  phonetic — every  character  is  to  bo 
taken  :  for  a  character  may  stand,  pietvrially,  for  an  object,  or,  sym- 
bolically, for  something  associated  with  it,  or,  phonetically,  for  some 
'sound  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated. 

8.  A  second  peculiarity  of  tho  Egyptian  system  of  writing  is  the 
subjoining,  to  the  phonetic  name  of  an  object,  of  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  denoted  by,  the  name.  Thus,  to  the  names 
of  persons,  the  figure  of  a  man  is  subjoined  : — to  tho  verb  "  to  dance," 
is  subjoined  the  representation  of  a  man  dancing.  A  third  peculiar- 
ity is,  that  most  of  the  elcnientai-y  vocal  sounds  have  more  than  one 
sign  ; — thus  forming,  in  reality,  several  dr(','erui:t.  alphabets.  Again, 
the  writing  is  sometimes  in  horizontal,  and  sometimes  in  perpendic- 
ular linns  :  sometimes  it  is  to  be  read  from  right  to  loft,  and  some- 
times from  left  to  right;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  begin. 
[ling  is  designated  by  the  direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  animal 
figures  are  turned. 

9.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  tho  throe-fold  character  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  found  (o  be  throe  distinct  clasps  of  hicroglyphical 
writing,  viz.:  first,  the  hicro^iypliit:  proper;  or  "sacred  sculptured 
characters,"  probably  the  most  ancient  form,  found  principally  on 
the  monuments:  2d,  [he  hieratic,  derived  from  the  former,  with  sucb 
changes  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  stiff  and  angular  forms  of  the 
hieroglyphics  to  rapid  writing.      In   the  hieratic  form  many  of  the 
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pictorial  and  symbolic;:!!  clia.nief.crs  of  the  sculptured  hieroglyphic: 
are  dropper!,  as  being  f-no  cumbersome  for  writing,  and  < 
the  phonetic  use  prevails.  The  hieratic  appears  to  have  1 
current  use  before  the  year  1500  B.  C.  3d.  After  the  Persian  con- 
quest, 525  B.  ■£,  (lie  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  priests ;  and  a  new  form, 
called  the  demotic,  which  was  an  adaptation  of  the  hieratic  to  still 
more  expeditious  writing,  came  into  general  use.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  vulgar  idiom,  or  writing  of  the  people.  At  first  view  the 
hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic,  appear  to  bo  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  systems;  but  a  close  examination  detects  the 
same  general  forms  pervading  all  of  them. 

10.  The  language  In  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  written  is  doubt- 
less an  ancient  form  of  the  Coptic,  of  which  the  more  modern  Coptie, 
which  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  is  an  idiom  ;  for  many  of  the 
hieroglyphic  words  are  not 'found  Iti  the  known  vocabulary  of  the 
Coptic,  and  the  meaning  of  such  words  musl  therefore  be  gathered 
from  the  contest.  Much  of  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  the  Egypt- 
ians is  of  a  theological  am!  mystical  nature;  and  here  the  obscurity 
of  the  subject  renders  interpretation  doubly  difficult;  but  the  histor- 
ical writings  are  more  easily  road,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
beiug  illustrated,  in  most  cases,  by  pictorial  rep  res  en  tat  ions.  It  is 
by  no  means  surprising,  considering  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  that  no  cine  was  found  to  their  interpretation 
until  the  discovery  of  the  liose'ta  tablet ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  so  much  has  since  boon  accomplished,  as  we  have  evidence  of  in 
the  developments  recently  made  in  early  Egyptian  history. 

IV. 

i  1.  The  results  of  the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  tombs,  temples,  &c,  show  a  very  great  and 
undoubted  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  a.nd  prove  that  these 
same  hieroglyphics  (then  a  perfect  system)  were  in  general  use  ia 
Egypt  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  time  of  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
early  pyramids — probably  two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  at 
least,  before  the  Christian  era;  while  the  origin  of  [he  art  is  lost  in 
those  distant  ages,  of  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  pre- 
served  any  record. 

12.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  go  far  towards  confirming  tho 
«flraeity  of  certain  portions  of  aneicut  chronicles  of  great  interest, 
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c=.p<:cii:'-Iy  the  latter  part  of  those  of  Manctho,  which  had  hitherto 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  learned.  This  Manctho  was  an 
Egyptian  priest  ar.d  historian,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  ;i  history  of  Kgypt,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  country  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  day,  com- 
prising 
thirty- 
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reigns.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  monumental  records  found  in 
Egypt  within  the  last  few  years,  confirm  Manetho's  account,  up  to 
this  period,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  ;  while  here  and  there 
scattered  fragments  on  ancient  monuments  give  the  names  of  some  of 
Manetho's  kings  prior  to  that  period  ;  In.it  an  the  list  is  not  complete 
there  isno  thing  to  eonik-Di  the  earlier  po-tiovi  of  ihis  writer's  chronology.' 
13.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramid, 
and  the  supposed  dato  of  its  erection,  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham, 
are  gathered  from  a  mass  of  concurring  testimony.  Manetho  at- 
tributes the  founding  of  the  ^len.t  pyramid  to  S;mhis  ;  Herodotus  to 
Cheops,  and  Eratosthenes  to  Saophis,  or  Shoopho,  three  names, 
which,  in  diff'.Tent  hniL'aatres,  and  ii 
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reducible  to  the  same  as  the  Grecian  Cheops.  Thus  far,  historically, 
ancient  writers,  corroborated  by  Egyptian  traditions,  attribute  the 
founding  of  this  great  pyramid  to  the  same  individual.  Again,  in 
the  year  1837,  the  name  and  the  title  of  this  same  Cheops  or  Shoopho 
were  found  in  hieroglyphics,  in  the  quarter's  marks  in  a  chamber  of 
the  great  pyramid,  evidently  placed  there  while  the  structure  was  in 
process  of  erection,  confirmatory  evidence  that  Shoopho  was  then 
ruling  monarch  of  Egypt. 

14.  The  name  of  Shoopho  i:as  also  been  found  among  tho  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  on  various  tablets  throughout  Egypt,  and  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  soma  anoient  copper  mines  in  tho  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  showing  that,  at  the  era  of  this  monarch's  reign,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  largest  of  the  pyramids,  whenever  that  may 
have  been,  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  in  common  use  in  Egypt.  The 
exact  dato  of  Shoopho's  reign  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  hut  he 
is  placed  by  Manetlio  in  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings  ;  and 
it  is  conclusive  from  other  testimony  that  he  belonged  to  a  dynasty 
prior  to  the  sixteenth,  nod  ihe  latter  is  supposed  to  liave  commenced 
in  the  twenty- third1  century  before  Christ,  at  least  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  According  to  Manetho, 
some  pyramids  were  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king  of 
the  first  dynasty,  thus  carrying  hack  the  antiquity  of  the  greatest  of 
those  works  of  art  to  a  date  nearly  Jive  thousand  years  ago. 

15.  Many  hundred  years,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
early  sacred  historian,  the  Egyptians  bud  reared  those  pyramidal 
structures  to  whieh  modem  times  can  show  no  parallel.  Before  the 
timo  of  Moses,  also,  a  perfect?  system  of  writing  was  common  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  strengthens  the  sun  position  previously  advanced, 
that  the  history  of  events  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  gathered 
from  the  Pentateaeh,  instead  of  having  been  dietated  by  immediate 
Revelation,  as  some  have  supposed,  was  a  eompilation,  by  an  in- 
spired writer,  from  earlier  annals  or  records,  of  the  existence  of  which 
much  circumstantial  evidence  miij'it  be  adduced. 

V. 

16.  Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt  little  can  be  learned  either 
from  tradition  or  history;   and  co-iflietin^  opinions  have 

been  entertained  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization.    By  iNaABmNis 
most  writers,  the  arts  and  sciences  known  in  Egypt  have    0l  K0TfT' 

it  i:i'.iiil.-m's  Egypt.    Also  Heurick'ji  Egypt,  yol.il. 
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been  tiaeed  to  the  upper  valley  of  Iho  Nile,  the  country  anciently 
called  Ethiopia,  but  now  embraced  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  .Meroo, 
(Mer-O-we,)  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  was  an  extensive  city,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  north 
of  tho  present  Shendy,  where  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  few 
temples  and  other  edifices.  To  this  city  the  earliest  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  legends  trace  the  origin  of  Thebes,  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  Egypt;  the  ruins  of  the  Ethiopian  lent  pies  show  the  Egyptian 
style  of  architecture;  the  Ethiopian;;,  according  to  ancient  writers, 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  arts  and  philosophy  of  Egypt;  both 
nations  had  tho  same  system  nf  religion  ;  aiul  Ethiopian  princes  are 
known  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs, 

17.  And  indeed,  could  the  annals  of  ancient  Ethiopia  be  now 
spread  before  us,  it  is  highly  probable  thai,  i.bey  would  be  found  not 
inferior,  either  in  interest  or  importance,  to  those  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  civilization;  for  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  East  the 
Ethiopians  are  mentioned,  and  by  the  earliest  writers  they  are  placed 
in  the  first  ranks  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  At  a  very  remote 
period  they  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  people  of  southern 
Asia;  and  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "merch.aiidi.se  of  Ethiopia"  in  a  man- 
ner that  renders  it  evident  that  the  Ethiopians  wore,  in  his  day,  a 
iiiff'ilv  oimiicrciiil  people. 

18.  Uy  those  who  believe  that  the  Egyptians  arc  descended  from 
the  Ethiopians,  it  is  supposed  that  !ho  hitler,  migrating,  at  an  early 
period,  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  reached  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
mandeb,*  whence  they  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  settled  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Nile,  and  there  founded  Meroo.  the  early  capi- 
tal of  Ethiopia.  A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  of  their  origin  is 
drawn  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  lias  been  found  to  exist 
between  the  usages,  avis,  superstitions,  and  religion,  of  the  early 
Ethiopians  and  the  inhabit  ants  of  western  Asia. 

19.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  suppose  that  the  early  Egyptians 
migrated  directly  from  ihe  Enphva'.os  to  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,j-  make  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  which  had  Meroe  for  its 
capital,  a  province  of  Egypt ;   but  whichever  Ihoory  prevail,  tho  early 

•  Too  strait  of  Bab-ri-m^d-;,,  evjsi'-i'.™:;,  .^u,;;;-,  tntz'i'.i  of  ;.Mrs/>  unites  the  Red  Sea  with 
Uid  Indian  Ocean.  The  distance  across,  i'roru  :>  pmjei:ti:iij  c:;j>e  on  Urn  Arabic  shore  In  the  op- 
posite coast,  ia  about  twenty  miles. 

f  The-  /jHiras  o/.Wi,  r.r:.n:ira;:i!ii!  Apia  in-.it    Al'rio::,  :*  a  s;i:i(iy  nvis'e,  between  the  Medits) 
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Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  were  uudoub 
Caucasian  race;   although  perhaps  the 


married  with  the  Egyptians;  for  Solomon  married  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  and  Moses  married  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  priest ; 
and  these  events  arc  recorded  without  anv  hitbi'dion  that  the  nuptials 
were  between  those  of  different  races.  From  the  physical  character 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  learned  from  the  innumerable  skulls  gathered 
from  the  catacombs  of  Tlicbcs.  no  evidence  has  boon  adduced  that 
the  Egyptians  bore  any  considerable  re  sew  bianco  to  the  negro,  nor 

does  it  appear  tluit  they  diil'ered  inalorhil'.y  from  i{] L;rj;  i.-;i::6. 

VI. 

20.  It  is  suppose.!  that  (ho  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt  dwelt  in 
rocky  caves,  found  hi  great  numbers  in  the  mountain  ranges  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Nile;  that  when  the  natural  taverns  became 
insufEcient  for  the  growing  population,  artificial  ones  und  public 
were  formed  in  the  soft  limestone  ;  and  that,  as  the  skill  EDI*it!ES- 
of  the  workmen  increased,  harder  materials  were  used  for  the  public 
edifices,  and,  finally,  the  imperishable  "racily,  of  which  the  temples 
and  palaces  were  constructed.  It  is  believed  also,  that  in  this  pro- 
cess can  be  traced  the  origin  and  principles  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
The  walls  and  columns  of  the  public  coilices  appear  to  hayo  been 
built  of  rude  rocks,  smoothed  only  on  the  surfaces  of  contact, — the 
pillars,  of  enormous  diameters,  resembling  the  rude  supports  of  the 
roofs  of  mines  and  quarries,  or  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  The 
walls  were  worked  into  shape  by  one  general  process,  after  their 
erection;  and  the  column,  with  all  its  decorations,  was  finished  after 
it  was  set  up.  The  entrances  and  openings  of  these  buildings  were 
few;  and  their  interiors  were  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  primitive 
caverns  themselves.  The  arch,  both  round  and  pointed,  an  invention 
which,  until  recently,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  was  certain- 
ly known  to  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Even  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  as  they 
are  called,  more  especially  the  Doris  a..d  Corinthian,  can  all  be 
traced  to  Egyptian  originals.  Doric  columns,  equalling  the  finest  to 
be  seen  in  Grecian  temples,  have  been  found  of  a  date  as  early  as  the 
a.  See  Gliddon's  ESJp'.    Quotes  JIurlon'a  "Crania  ^EgypLlaca."    Sen,  also,  Auburn')  Om. 
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reign  of  Osortasen  the  first,  who  is  believed  to  have  ruled  over  Egypt 
in  the  twenty-first  century  before  the  Christian  era,thrcc  hundred  years 
before  Grecian  history  had  a  beginning. a  The  very  name  of  this 
Egyptian  monarch  was  unknown  to  history  until  brought  to  light  by 
(lit;  labors  of  Olianipoliton  and  his  associates. 

21.  Of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  among  the  early 
Egyptians,  of  their  history,  religion,  am]  government,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic condition  and  usages  of  the  people,  much  informs- 

60  akd  tion  has  been  obtained  from  the  great  variety  of  paint- 
faintjngs.  jngS  ,l[](j  ^(.liipjuj.^u  found  i'l  tlie  temples,  and  in  the 
numerous  depositories  of  the  dead,— a  kind  of  testimony  far  more 
reliable  than  traditions,  or  the  vague  chronicles  of  the  early  his- 
torians. Amid  a  numerous  succession  of  halls  and  galleries  in  a 
ruined  Theban  palace  of  great  magnificence,  there  have  been  found 
elaborate  sculptures  exhibiting  the  conquests  of  an  Egyptian  sov- 
ereign, the  sacrifices  which  he  had  offered,  his  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  acts  becoming  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  His  tomb 
was  adorned  with  astronomical  emblems  representing  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  motions  and 
periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  his  epitaph,  proclaimed  :  "  I  am 
Osymandias,u  king  of  kings :  if  any  one  desires  to  know  what  a 
prince  I  am,  and  where  f  lie,  let  him   excel  my  exploits." 

22.  But  paintings  and  sculptures  of  this  character  were  not  con- 
fined to  relations  of  the  needs  of  princes  only ;  they  are  found  on 
the  tombs  of  citizens,  and  they  enter  into  details  of  the  private  lives 
of  the  people,  vividly  portraying  the  employments  and  amusements 
of  those  to  whom  Uiey  refer,  and  ligurbg  the  forms  of  every  article 
of  furniture,  of  buildings  ai:d  shins  a.:d  earriages,  of  the  tools  of  arti- 
sans and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  everything,  in  short, 
pertaining  to  civilized  life.  To  these  sources  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  reliable  information  uc  possess  of  the  social  character 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  frratifyiiig  to  know  that  this  monumental 
evidence  is  corroborated  by  (he  descriptive  accounts,  so  far  as  they 
go,  of  Herodotus  and  other  early  writers. 

'23.  The  paintings  of  the  Egyptians  were  indeed  rude,  showing 
little  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective  ;  but  in  the  durability  of 

a.  Of  the  three  principal  Cn'r'ra  orders  nr"  a;vli::c.-n::v,  -.:,?.  hi,,: an  nione  lias  not  jecn  found 
on  any  Egyptian  mnmmicnl.  "It.  w.-.r.  pivhaWy  of  Assyrian  origin,  as  it  tins  ueen  tound  in  (lie 
remains  -f  Nineveh."— Kmrick's  Egypt,  LS1J. 
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their  coloring  they  excelled  all  works  of  modern  art.  Colors  that 
are  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  are  still  apparently  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on  hut  an  hour  ago. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  like  the  Chinese,  appear  to  have  remained, 
from  the  earliest  period,  nearly  stationary  in  (lie  ntles  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  Conformity  to  ancient  usages,  probably  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  regulations  of  f.lio  priesthood,  seems  to  have  fettered  the 
genius  of  Egyptian  artists  uud  prevented  its  development. 

24.  On  one  of  the  sculptured  tablets  found  in  Egypt  were  repre 
sented  men,  women  and  children,  prisoners  of  war,  with  dressei 
similar  to  those  worn  by  I  he  most  ancient  Greeks, — and  one  of  the 
captives  bore  in  his  hand  a  Greek  lyre,  of  the  oldest  known  model. 
Other  tablets  exhibited  the  drilling  and  disciplining  of  soldiers,  tho 
details  of  agricultural  occupations,  and  of  domestic  economy,  and  the 
labors  of  all  kinds  of  arr.L-si.ns  and  mechanics.  Games  of  amusem.cn' 
are  exhibited  similar  to  many  played  at  the  present,  day  ;  and  sever: 
sculptures  have  been  found  representing  vocal  and  instrumental  co: 
certs,  in  which  were  performers  on  the  flute  and  flageolet,  the  trumpi 
and  tamborinc,  and  singers  of  both  sexes  assisting  with  their  voice 
The  Muses,  personifications  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind, 
wcro  long  believed  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin;  but  they  were 
known  in  Egyt;i  Wforc  Greece  had  a  name  or  a  history. 

25.  The  astronomical  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  show  that  as 
early  as  the  eight  iviitl:.  dynasty,  peva-.ips  IIjOO  B.  C./they  had  divid- 
ed the  ecliptic  into  twelve  parts  of  thirty  days  each  ;  and  lti-amom. 
the  priests  appear  to  have  known,  at  an  early  period,  c.ii. 
nearly  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  although  they  knowi.edgh. 
did  not  apply  it  to  the  popular  calendar,  which  enumerated  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five  days  to  the  year,  and  omitted  the  intereala 
tion  of  one  day  in  four  years.  The  Egyptians  recorded  eclipses  with 
less  astronomical  accuracy  than  the  Chaldeans.  Whether  they  were 
able  to  calculate  their  recurrence,  or  not,  is  a  disputed  question.  It 
is  known  that  they  made  careful  observations  of  the  aspect  and  posi- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but  it  was  for  astrological  rather  than 
astronomical  purposes.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was  a  discovery  of  the 
Greek  Hipparclius ;  although  the  obii.juily  of  theecliptic  was  known 
to  them.  The  position  of  the  pyramids,  exactly  facing  the  four 
caidinal  points,  shows  that  they  had  the  means  of  tracing  an  accurate 
meridian  line,  for  which,  however,  little  astronomical  knowledge  is 
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necessary.  In  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures,  no  representa- 
tions Of  astronomical  instruments  have  been  found ;— and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  made  less  advance  in  astro- 
nomical science  than  lias  generally  been  attributed  to  them. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  those  vast  structures,  the 
pyramids,  and  temples,  and  obelisks,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Egyptians  had  made  any  great  attainments  in  mechanical  science,  or 

that  they  were  even  acquainted  with  all  the  mechanical 
"SSuara"11  Powers  now  &nown.  Simple  machinery,  combined  with 
an  unlimited  command  of  human  power,  might  have  ac- 
complished the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Egyptian  art.  Herod'  otus 
was  informed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  that  the  stones  of  the  pyramids 
were  elevated  from  one  layer  to  the  other  "  by  the  aid  of  machines 
constructed  of  short  pieces  of  wood,"  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  the  lever,  and  others  the  pulley ;  but  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  any  representations  of  the  pulley  have  been  found  among  the 
varied  pictures  of  early  Egyptian  life."  Dioddrus  suggests  the 
probable  construction  of  mounds  of  sand,  up  which  stones  were 
drown.  This  supposition  derives  some  countenance  from  the  known 
process,  which  Pliny  describes,  of  elevating  the  architraves  of  the 
temple  of  Ephesus  over  bags  of  earth,  which  served  as  an  inclined 
plane. 

27.  Of  the  various  occupations  of  civil  life,  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  the  most  common  is  that  of  weaving,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of 

toaytoo  the  PeoPle.  and  principally  of  the  men,  and  which  was 
carried  on  in  large  establishments  or  manufactories. 
Vestments  of  fine  linen  were  known  as  early,  certainly,  a?  the  days 
of  Joseph,  who  made  presents  of  changes  of  raiment  to  his  brethren, 
The  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  were  thickly  enveloped  in 
linen ;  so  that,  in  connection  with  what  was  worn  by  the  people,  the 
quantity  manufactured  must  have  been  surprising. 

28.  But  in  the  working  and  compounding  of  metals,  especially 

brass,  thf!   Earyptifttis   appear,  in   sovug  respccst-K,  to  have 

met^Vc*  celled  the  moderns.     They  had  war  chariots  of  brass, 

'  or  bronze;  and  swords,  bows,  and  arrows,  of  the  same 

material,  which  they  had  the  art  of  rendering  elastic,  like  steel,  and 

I.  "  A  pulley  from  an  EgyptUm  tomb  ia  preserved  in  the  l.cydcn  museum,  but  its  Ego  Is  niv 
certain."—  Ks-arick's  Egypt,  1.938.     Laynrd'a  Nitie.vti,  ::.  H17.  Note,  referring  to  the  same  ell 
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of  enabling  them  to  resist  t-Tio  corroding  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  have  been  found  gold  and  silver  banquet- 
ing cups,  tureens,  urns,  and  vases,  of  the  most  elegant  forms  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  To  such  a  pitch  of  refinement  was  the  work- 
ing'of  the  precious  materials  carried  by  the  Egyptians,  that  the 
Greeks  even  did  not  excel  them,  nor  have  the  moderns  made  any 
great  improvements  on  these  antique  models. 

29.  In  the  manufacture  of  pollen-  the  Egyptians  displayed  a  skill 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  also  manufactured  white  and 
colored  glass,  from  which  they  niii.de  artificial  gems  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  They  prepared  lime,  as  we  do,  by  burn i in:  calcareous  stones; 
they  extracted  potash  from  cinders;  they  made  wine,  vinegar,  and 
even  beer;  while  their  method  of  embalming,  which  they  appeared 
disposed  to  shroud  in  groat  mystery,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of 
their  chemical  knowledge.  It  was  alio  probably  owing  to  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  from 
which  had  arisen  the  art  of  natural  magic,  that  the  necromancers  of 
Egypt  were  enabled  to  contend  so  successfully  with  Moses  as  to 
deceive  those  who  witnessed  their  juggling  experiments. 

30.  The  couches  of  the  Egyptians, — their  scats,  tripods,  baskets, 
&0.,  were  of  elegant  patterns ;  their  musical  instruments  exceeded  in 
variety  those  of  modern  times;  while  the  implements  employed  in 
the  various  trades,  having  been  imitated  by  the  (J reeks,  were,  many 
of  them,  exceedingly  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  manufactories 
and  workshops  of  the  present  day.  Geometrical  surveying,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  destruction  of  the  landmarks  in  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  was  early  practiced  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  the 
science  of  astronomy  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  priests 
as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  their  religion. 

31.  The  science  of  medicine  received  so  much  attention  that,  in 
the  practice  of  the  art,  the  division  of  labor. appears  to  have  been 
carried  as  far  as  in  modern  times.      Herodotus  says  that 

one  physician  was  confined  to  the  study  and  management    EKIENCIi  OF 
of  :  one  disease;   that  some   attended  to   diseases  of  the 
eyes,  some  took  care  of  the  teeth,  and  others  were  conversant  with  all 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  while  many  attended  to  the  cure  of  maladies 
which  were  less  conspicuous. tt 

32.  Division  of  labor  could  never  have  been  curried  to  this  extent 
among  .any  other  than  a  refined  and  highly- civilized  people.     In  the 
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infancy  of  society  every  man  employs  himself  in  all  the  departments 
of  industry  which  arc  requisite  for  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants. 
As  society  advances,  the  various  arts  and  professions  arise;  with  the 
progress  of  refinement  these;  undergo  various  subdivisions;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  most,  advanced  si  ages  of  civilization  that  the  division  is 
carried  to  its  ultimate  limits.  A  very  long  peril  id  must  have  elapsed, 
after  medicine  had  becomo  a  separate  profession,  before  a  demand 
arose  for  that  diversity  of  practitioners  in  its  several  departments 
which  we  find  among  the  early  Egyptians, 

33.  It  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  ane'ent  Egyptians  possessed  a 
system  of  writing,  far  superior  to  the  picture  wiling  0f  the  Mexicans 

and  Peruvians  of  America,  but,,  alio,  that  tliey  luid  hooks, 
^  and  collections  of  [hem  in  libraries.  Over  the  moulder- 
ing doorway  of  a  Theban  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris,  about 
the  time  of  Moses,  was  found  the  inscription,  "  the  remedy  for  the 
soul."  .  Two  sculptured  deities  guan.led  the  entrar.ee  to  the  supposed 
Library,  over  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  words  "  Lady  of  Let- 
ters,"  and  over  the  other  the  words  "  President  of  the  Library." 
Another  inscription,  among  the  Theban  ruins,  over  the  bead  of  one 
of  these  deities,  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  began, 
"Discourse  of  the  Lord  of  the  divine  writings."  Several  works, 
once  attributed  to  Grecian  writers,  have  been  authenticated  as  of 
Egyptian  origin,  but  thousands  of  others  arc  known  to  liavo  perished 
by  the  ravages  of  time. 

34.  An  important  institution  of  the  Egyptians,  and  one  that  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  on  the  national  character,  was  the  division  of 

tho  people  into  various  castes  or  tribes,  the  member*  of 
lN'foTir-iEs  w'l'e'1>  ky  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  were  obligod  to 

follow  the  trades  and  professions  of  their  fathers.  To 
this  system  may  be  attributed  tlie  remarkably  uniform  and  permanent 
character  of  the  nation — the  adherence  to  ancient  usages — and  the 
unvarying  servility  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  neither 
the  ambition  nor  the  means  of  improvi;i^  their  condition.  The  two 
higher  classes  wore  tho  priests  and  the  military  :  the  remainder  of 
the  community  was  divided  among  the  various  trades  and  professions, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  even  the  latter  had  many  subdi- 
visions. 

35.;  In-,  the  early  periods  of  Egyptian  history  it  is  probable  that 
the  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  was  very  great;   but  the 
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Egyptian  hierarchy  had  evidently  lost  much  of  its  power  and  splendor 
at  the  time  when  the  accounts  of  the  Crock  historians  wore  written. 
Although  the  gr;at  religious  temples  of  tlio  Egyptians  were  found 
only  in  the  several  lariic  cities,  of  tin!  kingdom,  yot  the  sacerdotal 
order  appears  to  have  sproad  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  extensive 
domains  were  set  apart  for  its  support.  Bat  the  priests  were  not  de- 
voted, exclusively,  to  the  services  of  religion  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
formed  the  aristocracy  of  letters  :  they  were  astronomers,  architects, 
judges,  and  physicians ;  and  had  charge  of  every  department  of 
science  and  learning.' 

36.  Various  opinions  of  the  real  characters  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  have  heen  entertained.  There  are  not  wanting  e 
of  their  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being  ;  but  whatever  may  Bf 
have  been  t.'uo  views  of  Hie  more  intelligent  of  the  priests,  o 
the  great  mass  of  tho  people  appear  smile  in  the  most  de- 
grading species  of  idolatry.  Animal  worship,  supported  and  enforced 
by  law,  was  the  religion  of  the  State ;  and  pompous  processions  were 
made,  and  munificent,  temples  erected,  in  adoration  of  the  meanest 
reptiles.  Herodotus  asserts  that  .'ill  the  beasts  of  Egypt,  both  tho 
wild  and  the  domestic,  were  regarded  as  sacred. 

37.  Clemens,  one  of  tho  early  Christians,  and  bishop  of  Rome, 
speaking  of  the  religious  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  says  :  "  The  walla 
ehine  with  gold  and  silver,  arid  with  amber,  and  sparkle  with  the 
various  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  recesses  are  concealed 
by  splendid  curtains.  But  if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  and  inquire 
for  the  image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake:  I  In:  fane  was  built,  one  of  tho 
attendants  on  the  temple  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
aspect,  and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in  and  take  a 
glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  behold  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a 
cat,  or  some  other  beast,  a  fitter  inhabitant  of  a  cavern  or  bog  than 
a  temple, 

38.  Each  district  In  Egypt  worshipped  some  particular  animal ;  but 
some  species  were  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  whole  nation. 
These  were  the  oe,  the  dog,  and  the  eat,  the  hawk  and  the  ibis,  and 
certain  kinds  of  fish.  The  bull  Apis  was  worshipped  in  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  at  Memphis ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  eircum- 

1.  Heereti  siippo^s  tlist  l!ie  pKrsis  were  ;;n  oi-i.-;::ia[,  ei.ilij.ed  Iribc,  which,  migrating  from 
beyond  Meroe  In  Ki.litn-.ia,  i-iu-ijlMieil  iisli.n.l  cujinLns  iir.Munl  il-,ii  ioni]iie.M  founded  by  Ibem, 
and  gradually  miido  Ihe  worship  of  [heir  gods  the  dominant  rellgioii  lu  Egypt.— Btwt'i 
JUunwt  of  Anctmt  Bill,  p.  58. 
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stance  of  the  Israelites  having  acquired  many  of  the  religions 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  a  golden  calf  was  erected  by  Aaron 
■wilderness,  and  by  Jeroboam  in  Dan  and  Bethel. 

39.  In  one  district  crocodiles  were  sacred ;  and  one  of  the 
was  kept  in  a  temple,  where  it  was  waited  on  by  the  prie 
worshipped  by  the  people  as  a  god.  At  Thebes  there  were 
serpents,  which,  when  dead,  were  buried  in  the  temple  of  i 
Herodotus  says  that  "  in  whatever  family  a  eat  happened 
every  individaal  eut  off  his  eyebrows ;  but  on  the  death  of 
they  shaved  their  heads  and  every  part  of  their  bodies 
that  "  the  cats,  when  dead,  were  carried  to  sacred  bnildin 
after  being  salted  were  buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  whi 
saered  to  the  Egyptian  Diana."*  Confirmatory  of  this  statem 
n.ciise  catacombs  have  been  found  in  Bgypf,  filled  with  the  n 
of  cats. 

40.  The  Egypt  inns  had  oracles  similar  to  those  of  Greece,  and 
Herodotus  asserts  that  the  latter  wero  derived  from  the  former,  and 
that  in  Egypt  the  art  of  divination  had  been  in  use  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  names  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  gods  and  goddesses 
were  derived  from  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

41.  Of  the  origin  of  animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  reasons  that  induced  an  intelligent  and  highly-civilized  people  to 
pay  divine  honors  to  irrational  brutes,  various  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  Some  have  supposed  that  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  conferred  by  animals  first  led  lo  l.heii'  worship  ;  others,  that 
the  sacred  animals  were  worshipped  as  types  or  emblems  of  the 
heavenly  constellations;  others,  that  .as  the  divinity  resides  in  all 
beings,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  him  wherever  found  ;  but  others, 
with  more  reason,  trace  the  origin  of  animal  worship  to  those  re- 
ligious or  superstitious  feelings  common  to  man  in  the  rudest  state, 
and  which,  among  all  savage  tribes,  seek  for  particular  objects  of 
adoration.  It  is  probable  that,  in  Egypt,  as  among  all  tiie  uncivil- 
ized tribes  of  Central  Africa,  Fetichism,  or  the  worship  of  idols, 
early  prevailed;  and  when  an  intelligent  class  of  priests  was  set 
apart  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  religion  of 
the  vulgar  should  become  intimately  connected  with  the  sciences 
cherished  by  the  sacerdotal  order. 

42.  Thus  the  animals  that  were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  people, 
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were  to  the  priests  merely  symbols  of  astronomical  science,  or  em- 
blems of  the  mysterious  works  of  nature.  It  was  thus  that  the  figures 
of  some  of  them  were  used  us  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons, — that  the  goat  was  an  emblem  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature, — the  Apis,  or  ox,  of  the  fertilizhi:r  properties  of  the 
Nile, — that  the  loaf  of  (lie  palm,  owing  to  the  longevity  of  the  palm/ 
tree,  was  a  type  of  age, — and  that  the  onion,  from  its  concentric 
layers  or  pellicles,  was  viewed  as.  an  image  of  the  universe.  Thus,  il 
appears  that,  upon  the  degrading  religion  of  the  people,  the  Egyptian 
priests  engrafted  the  mysteries  of  the  scienees,  and  established  a 
somewhat  refined  system  of  Pantheism,  or  general  worship  of  the 
powers  of  the  universe. 

VII. 

43.  Of  the   early  history  of  the  Assyrians,  which  is 

chiefly  in  that  of  the  two  great  cities  Nineveh  and  .Babylon 
tenuis  are  more  scanty  than  those  which  can  be  gathered 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  Egypt,  trneh  is  the  obscurity  c 
that  rests  upon  the  chronology  of  those  remote  periods,  HKT0Ry- 
and  so  conflicting  are  the  accounts,  both  of  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
sovereigns,  and  the  actions  attributed  to  them,  thai  the  whole  subject 
is  involved  in  the  greatest  on  certain  (y.  Of  the  founding  of  the  em- 
pire or  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  we  have  scripture  testimony 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  versus  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis; but  even  here  the  chronology  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  trans- 
lators are  divided  on  the  point  whether  Asbur  or  Nimrod  built 
Nineveh.'  The  Bible  gives  uo  farther  account  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire until  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  Christ,  when  wo 
learn  that  about  the  year  800  Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  against 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  A.ssyri.i,  and  about  the  year  71 1  a  king  of 
Babylon  revolted  from  the  Assyrians  and  wrote  to  Hezekiah,  king 
Of  Judah,  congratulating  him  on  his  recovery  from  sickness. 

44.  Next  to  the  Bible,  the  principal  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  are  the  writings  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  Greek  historians,  the  former  of  whom  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  and  the  latter  in  the  early  part  of  the  third. 
Herodotus  travelled  in  Persia,  and,  in  his  accounts  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities,  and  (bo  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  may 
bo  relied  on;   but  in  other  respects  he  has  been  accused  of  dealing  in 
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fable.  The  historian  Ci.csias,  from  whom  nearly  all  subsequent  an- 
nalists and  geographers  have  drawn  their  materials,  resided  seventoen 
years  at  the  Persian  iMiiri,  during  vfliie'i  t.ituo  lie  composed  a  history 
of  Assyria  and  Persia  in  twenty-three  books ;  hut  only  fragments  of 
thorn  have  come  down  to  us.  Ctesias  states  that  he  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  lie  gives  a  long  list  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  kings;  but  ho  is  discredited  by  many  later 
writers,  and  his  chronology,  certainly,  is  not  SO  reconcilable  with  the 
Bible,  as  is  the  .system  adopted  by  Herodotus. 

45.  Amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  statements  and  opinions,  there- 
fore, relating  to  ancient  Assyria  mid  Babylon,  It  is  difficult  to  select 
anything,  apart  from  the  Bible  record,  to  which  we  can  attach  the 
credit  of  authentic  history  ;  and  some  writers  have  rejected,  almost 
entirely,  all  other  than  Biblical  evidence,  as  fabnlons  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Still  it  may  not  be  proper  to  pass  over  entirely  the  statements, 
conflicting  though  they  be,  of  profane  writers ;  and  we  have  therefore 
given,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empire  or  empires,  fathered  from  the  most 
accredited  histories.  Both  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  Assyrian 
cities,  the  latter  bebig,  nppiiremly,  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on  the 
former,  yet  governed  by  kings  or  chiefs  of  its  own,  and  having  a 
hereditary  order  of  priests  named  Chaldeans,  who  were  masters  of  alt 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  country.  Respecting  Nineveh,  the 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we  have  no  good  information  from 
eye  witnesses  ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Layard  and  others  have 
gathered  from  its  ruins  a  valuable  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures 
and  monuments  which  promise  much  information  in  respect  to 
Assyrian  art. 

46.  From  the  time  that  Nimroi.l  founded  the  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
Ionian  empire,  supposed  to  have  been  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  before  Christ,  to  the  .accession  of  Ninus, 
some  writers  allow  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
to  elapse,  during  which  time  they  state  that  Babylon  was  ruled  by 
two  successive  dynasties  of  Chaldean  and  Arab  kings,  embracing 
Beven  of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter,  whose  names  are  given  by 
Ctesias.  At  the  close  of  this  period  of  four  hundred  and  forty  years, 
Ninus,  an  Assyrian  prince,  is  supposed  to  have  conquered  Babylon, 
after  which  the  two  empires  remained  united,  under  the  successors 
of  Ninus,  until  the  reign  of  Sardanupalus,  when  occurred  the  revolt 
of  the  Mcdes  and  Babylonians,  which  terminated  in  a  final  separation 
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of  the  monarchy  into  the    Babylonian    and  Assyro-Medlan   States, 
eight  hundred  aim  twenty  0:1  e  your  a  before  Uic  Olin,.(.ian  era. 

47.  Prom  Ctesias  we  have  detailed  aecounls  of  the  reigns  of  Ninas 
and  his  queen  and  successor  Serair'amis,  but.  they  wear  more  the 
garb  of  romance  than  of  genuine  history.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  mighty  conquerors  whose  armies  numbered  millions  of  men.  It 
is  said  that  Semir'amis  was  the  daughter  of  an  Assyrian  goddess, 
that  during  her  iiilii-icv  she  whs  nourished  by  a  flock  of  pigeons,  and 
that,  instead  of  dying  the  death  of  mortals,  she  was  translated  from 
earth,  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Moreover,  (.ho  events  stated  by  Ctesias 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  <A'  .Semir'  nmh  huve  been  attributed 
hy  other  writers  to  different  reigns: —  dironologsrs  cannot  agree, 
within  fifteen  hundred  years,  as  (o  the  period  of  her  existence;  and 
some  h ape  considered  such  a  personage  entirely  fohulous.  On  the 
whole,  the  accounts  derived  from  Ctesias  secia  entitled  to  little 
credit;  and,  without  them,  an  itnpeneirab'e  do  Lid  of  darkness  hangs 
over  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  early  empires  of  Assyria  and 


VIII. 

48.  Of  the  extent,  ami  diiiyaoter  of  early  A~syria.ii  civilization  we 
have  materials  for  a  more  accurate  estimate  in  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witii-sssefi;  although  writ i an  during  its  deeUiio,  and  in  the 
monuments  exhumed  from  the  earth  in  which  they  had  ctV[hlZAT[()tl 
been  buried  fur  age-!.  From  the  valuable  particulars 
which  Herodotus,  speaking  from  his  own  observation,  gives  us  of 
Babylon,  we  may  judge  of  its  condition  a  eerit.iiry  earlier,  in  the  days 
of  its  full  splendor,  when, — traversed  in  the  middle  hy  the  Euphrates, 
and  surrounded  by  walls  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  seventy-five 
feet  in  thickness,  and  composing  a  square  of  which  each  side,  con- 
taining twenty-five  gates  of  brass,  was  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
— it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  empire,  "  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, and  the  beauty  of  the  Clialdees'  excellency."  Its  buildings, 
three  or  four  stories  high,  and  its  bread  and  straight  streets,  such  as 
were  unknown  in  Greece  at  that  period. —  its  temple  of  Belus,  com- 
posed of  eight  solid  towers  built  ore  above  the  (..ther,  full  of  costly 
decorations  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  rriya]  palaee,  with  its  memor- 
able terraces  or  hanging  gardens,  were  well  calculated  to  fill  the 
Greek  writers  wi  tli  astonishment;  but  we  have  no  good 'reasons  for 
distrusting  the  general  accuracy  of  their  statements.     There  is  nothing 
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incredible  in  the  accounts  of  the  enormous  hulk  of  the  walls  ami 
other  structures  of  Babylon,  when  we  consider  the  almost  unbounded 
fertility  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  find  Euphrates,  their  dense  popu- 
lation, the  convenience  and  abundance  of  building1  materials,  and  the 
unlimited  comma  rid  of  labor  which  the  Assyrian  l;ings  are  supposed 
to  have  possessed.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  wall  of 
China,  the  latter  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
lengt.i,  are  analogous  ease*,  furnishing  results  ij  arte  sufficient  to  make 
ns  mistrustful  (if  our  own  means  of  appreciation. 

49.  Of  Assyrian  civilisation  we  ur;y  say.  in  general  tenns,  that  it 
was  such  as  was  inseparable  from  an  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  people  dwelling  most-ty  in  eil  ies,  and  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peaceful  life.  Calculate  the  was  its,  n.-Hural  and  factitious,  and 
the  divisions  of  labor  requisite  to  supply  them,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  and  whole  chapters  of  dot-ails  will  he  readily  suggested.  Of 
the  advance  made  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  higher  departments  of 
science,  with  the  exception  of  Astronomy,  wo  k:i-:iw  little.  In  sculp- 
ture we  have  evidence,  in  recently-obtained  relics,  of  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  vast,  powerful,  mystical,  ;md  obscure,  in  yoitgion  ;  but  far  in- 
ferior to  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  iater  eon  (.'options,  of  Grecian 
genius;  while  in  finish  and  execution  the  infinity  of  the  art  among 
the  Assyrians  is  plainly  discernible.  Of  their  knowledge  of  painting, 
geometry,  and  mechanics,  and  of  their  religious  and  philosophies! 
opinions,  we  know,  comparatively,  nothing.  Of  their  progress  in  the 
chemical  art  our  knowledge  is  confined  mostly  to  tiro  rioh  dtcs  of 
their  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  which  were  celebrated  throughout 
all  the  Eastern  regions.  At  a  very  early  period,  some  say  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Chaldeans 
made  and  recorded  astronomical  ob.se  nations ;  but  none  of  definite 
date  can  be  traced  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  C.  By  long-eo-liii'.wiil  observations  they  deduced  the  mean  daily 
motions  of  the  moon  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  differs  only  by 
four  seconds  from  modern  lunar  tables  ;  and  Herodotus  affirms  that, 
"  as  to  the  pole  of  the  cards,  the  gnomon,"  and  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts,  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Baby- 
lonians." 

50.  Both  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  civilization  exhibit,  on  a  vast 
scale,  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  long  before  they 

a.  Crii:-;r:.'!>ly  (ulii'jr  l!is  ^rnl'nl,  or  ir  -r-'lf  i'i<:L:hr>l  puri^tiilicuTcirTy  lotto  horizon  la  order  tc 
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had  acquired  any  fooling  in  Europe  ;  but-  these  habits,  so  foreign  to 
the  natural  temper  of  man,  were  purchased  in  the  one  case  by  pros- 
trate obedience  to  despotic  rule,  and  hi  the  other  hy  the  no  less  odi- 
ous tyranny  of  a  eousecraieu  institution  of  caste.  Every  man's  mode 
of  life,  his  creed,  bis  duties,  his  place  in  society,  were  fixed,  m  the 
one  ease  by  political  and  in  the  other  hy  religious  tyranny.  The 
natural  tendencies  of  such  a  system  were  towards  a  press  kind  of  civ> 
iliaation  in  mass,  capable  of  the  most  stupendous  results  of  mere 
physical  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  great  national  ad- 
vancement, to  the  acquisition  of  any  high  menial  qualities,  and  the 
developments,  of  individual  gonitis.  The  individual  man  was  degraded 
— lost  in  the  musses,  of  whom  lie  formed  only  a  minute  fraction — -his 
life  of  little  worth,  a.nd  its  loss  seldom  or  never  (hit  by  the  communi- 
ty. We  shall  find  the  strongly-marked  democratic  type  of  Grecian 
civilization  contrasting  favor  ahly  with  this  in  its  character  and  ten- 
dencies: we  shall  see  it  sunn  dating  to  action  the  will  and  the  reason, 
and,  by  elevating  the  individual  man.  iind  giving  free  scope  to  indi- 
vidual impulse  and  energy,  furnishing,  in  the  glorious  consummations 
of  genius,  themes  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages. 

IX. 
51.  From  the  brief  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  early  history  of 
mankind  after  the  deluge,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Egypt 
was  the  earliest,  most  intelligent,  and  most  powerful  of 
the  great  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  and  that  from  her  have 
been  handed  down,  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  modern 
times,  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  hut  that  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
and  perhaps  Ethiopia  also,  attained  a  degree  of  splendor  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Egypt,  in  the  magnitude,  wealth,  and  magnificence  of  their  cities, 
and  the  commercial  industry  of  their  people.  Of  those  distant  ages, 
however,  after  all  our  researches,  we  can  obtain  only  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  ;  but  from  what  little  wo  do  know  we  look  back  upon 
them  as  upon  a  world  of  buried  greatness,  while  the  few  memorials 
that  point  to  their  untold  treasures  of  opulence,  and  art,  and  power, 
overwhelm  us  with  unavailing  regret  that  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Our  race  is  Ibrcvci-  buried  i;,  oblivion. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


ANALYSIS.  I.  Grecian  Mytholooy,  the  i:i:r--iclinML.m  lo  Grecian  history.  Ila  Philo- 
sophical character.— a  Character  of  [he  Lvohnds  or  the  HCnmc  Ahe.-3.  Uncertainty  of 
Grecian  Cuhnology  prior  to  [lie  first  Olympiad.  Can racier  of  the  Lnconian  chronology.— i. 
I»TKRPaEr«TiosoFriiEi;B':f]..n  I'aht.ks.  -5.  Semi-hiJorical  iuti'rpri'la-.ion.  The  allegorical. 
Tho  latler  generally  to  tie  prelerroil.  Roih  iieippliiMulo  in  cis-lain  case*.  Examples  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation  — S.  Personification  of  nature]  powers  anil  Birmils.  7.  Tho  Cecropinn 
fable.— 8.  The  contest  between  Minorva  ami  -VL-pWlie.  ■-!),  The  faille  of  Craii'aus.— 10.  Of  Ihe 
Egyptian  Ilan'auB  and  his  daughters.— II.  The  lea-eml  of  Hercules,-  allegorical  explanation.— 
12.  Tho  Egyptian  legend  of  Hercules.— R.  Kxlent  of  flic  legend  of  Hercules.  Views  of  Thirl- 
wall,  Clipimn,  aail  Crulis.— 11.  I.eari'ml  of  '.lie  Ai^imau'.ic  exptiiiitiori.    Different  " 

Character,  and  value,  of  the  Grecian  legends. 

IB.  Eelihion  of  the  early  Greeks.  Great,  number  and  variety  of  the 
Foundation  of  this  religion.— 18.  The  gods  of  [ho  Greefta,— change  from  t 
character.— 30.  The  merely  symbolical    chamber  of  Ihe  Rolls  of  Ihe   Egypliai 

Quits  of  Ihe  hideons  forms  of  sonic  of  tl.eir  doitics. -'-!!.  Why  nothing  of  tl 


kings.    Tlicir  pecuniary  advantages.—'^",  l.w-.    A.-'mii.!--v,.>'.o],  ofjusiice. — 23.  IIeoijiiapu- 

30.  Dwellings  ud  dcciipations  or  The  people.— 31.  Homer's  representations.— 32.  Milt- 
ners.     Courtesies  and  friendships.— 33.    Enmities.    Conduct  in  mar—  34.  Domestic   Rela. 

39.  The  Israelite;*.  [s'o  ovnl,:r.i/i.'s,  from  tl;o  likT^ryHiics,  of  ■ja'.'r  sojourn  in  K^'ypl. 
Supposed  reason.— 37.  l'vi.l entcs  !n>m  protaun  nulla. r.-.  Tho  jisuif  Mr.sr.s.— 38.  Confirmatory 
evidence  of  tho  name  ami  deals  of  Moses.-;!!).  Extract  from  .Maiielho.    Accounts  given  hy 

at  from  these  clrcnrasiances..— !5.  Social  characier,  and'  condition,  fee,  of  the  Israellles.— 43. 
Evidences  of  an  advanced  slate  of  society  in  la,;  ;.:!■:  iaie  of  Alj.-aiiuni  and  Isaac. — 44.  At  til* 
period  of  Ihe  Exodus. 

I. 

1.  The  world  of  fable,  far  back  in  the  shadowy  past  of  Grcoian 

history,  opens  with  a  variety  of  st.v.i  n  Lro  Ifirreiifls  of  cods  and  goddesses, 

who  were  anterior,  as  well  as  superior,  to  the  race  of 

KirHOLoov  mortal*.     Chaos,    Earth,   Ocean,    and   Heaven,    Night, 

Sleep,  Breams,  and  Time,  personified,  as  well  as  Jupiter, 

Apollo,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  are  represent- 
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ed  by  the  Grecian  muse  aa  marrying  and  intermarrying,  and  beget- 
ting sons  and  daughters,  some,  of  god-like  natures,  and  others,  min- 
gling forma  human  and  divine.  Grecian  mythology  ia  the  Grecian  view 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  and  in  the  allegorical  legends  of  the 
gods,  natural  agent,-,  of  gigantic  powers,  are  represented  as  persons, 
possessing  the  attributes  of  freewill  and  conscious  agency,  and  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  strife,  until  destroyed,  imprisoned,  or  reduced 
to  obedience,  by  the  overmastering  power  of  Jupiter,  who  finally  ac- 
quires supremacy  over  gods  and  men. 

2.  Growing  out  of,  and  interwoven  with,  the  Grecian  theogony, 
and  still  authenticated  by  I  he  Greek  muse  alone,  we  next  meet  with 
a  class  of  heroic  legends  and  genealogies,  furnishing  a  L1-rl-,slH 
aeries  of  names  and  personal  adventures,  through,  which  orimt 
the  Greek  looked  back  to  his  gods,  and  which  he  regard-  IIE11010  *aE- 
ed  as  the  primitive  history  of  his  race.  In  this  primitive  history, 
extending  down  through  a  period  of  at  least  a  thousand  years  subse- 
quent to  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish names  and  events,  real  and  historic:*',  from  fictitious  creations; 
and  much  that  was  deeply  seated  in  the  national  faith  and  feelings 
if  the  Greeks,  and  to  which  the  moderns  have  assigned  a  positive 
chronology,  is  found  to  rest  on  no  fir.mer  basis  than  the  songs  and 
traditionary  legends  of  bards  and  s tor y- tellers.  , 

3.  The  whole  of  Grecian  chronology  prior  to  the  year  776  B.  C, 
the  date  of  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,1  consists  of  calculations 
founded   upon   the  fabulous  g^uialogies  of  kings,  heroes, 

and  demi-gods,  in  the  supposed  line  of  descent  from  some  CHnnsoi*oai- 
remote  anecst-jr.  Thus,  Lacoaiaii  chronology,  which  is 
generally  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  is  traced  back  through  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules — about  three  generations  being  reckoned 
to  a  century — a  computation  altogether  illusory,  and  as  doubtful  as 
the  reality  of  the  legendary  and  poetical  personages  thus  erected  into 
definite  histoneal  hinu-marks," 

II. 

4.  As  the  Grecian  myths  or  fables,  from  the  earliest  assignable 

1.  An  Olympiad  was  a  ;.<™d  of  f»i:r  yii.Lr.-i— :ke  :.p;ny  of  ±ae  -.•■Link  intervened  between 
any  Iwo  celebrations  of  Uic  Olympic  Cumes.  Tdo  i>lyi!i|i::i(l?  nrs  radio  mid  from  tlie  year  770 
B.C., hi  which  year  Con  ebus  mis  victor  In  Ihe  fout  race,— lance  called  the  Olympiad  of 
CorfflUm.  Tbo  Olympic  inline;  u-cro  nuleUraied  iici'm;  a.:-  pnrLu.:,  buL  their  origin  In  unknown. 

a.  Seethe  "Application  "fChrom(logy  to  Grecian  Legends"  examined :  Grote,  II.  34-ST, 
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poriod  of  Grecian  history  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the   sup- 
posed   Trojan    war,    continual!,}'    confound     the   human 
tion  of  the  and  the  divine,  and  deal  in  the  most  incredible  narra- 
GRKoiAw      tious,  they  cvcnti.;:dly  fcii    jni.o    discredit,  except  among 
the  multitude,  with  the  Greeks  themselves  ;   and  with  the 
philosophers  they  early  became  the  su lj eo  Li  of  a  respectful  and  curious 
analysis,  which  has   continued   to  divide  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
to  the  present  day.     By  some,  the  principle  of  semi-historical  inter- 
pretation has  been  assumed;   and  by  others  the  allegorical. 

5.  The  semi-hisi.oi.-ieal  in!c;p"Ciai,io;i,  leaving  out  of  the  fabulous 
legend  whatever  is  miraculous,  highly  colored,  or  extravagant,  retains 
only  a  series  of  credible  incidents  :  of  which  all  that  can  be  asserted 
is,  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  true — they  may  bo  matters  of  fact, 
or  they  (nay  be  plausible  fiction.  The  allegorical  interpretation  re 
resents  the  poetic  legends  as  conveying  to  the  early  Greeks,  religioi 
physical,  and  historical  knowledge,  under  the  veil  of  symbols  and  alle- 
gories. Doubtless  both  modes  of  interpretation  a;-o  partially  correct, 
and  will  apply  to  particular  cases ;  but  the  seml-histo ideal  is  never 
to  be  adopted  unless  sonic  collateral  evidence  can  be  brought  to  its 
support.  In  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  founding  of  the  chief 
Grecian  cities,  and  even  of  the  Argonaai '::.  expedition,  and  the  siege 
of  Troy,  it  will, bo  found,  therefore,  that  we  can  place  little  or  no 
historical  reliance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  fables 
contain  highly  interesting  and  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  allegorical 
character.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  (he  special  product  of  the 
imagination  and  feelings — mere  fictions — radically  distinct  both  from 
genuine  history  and   philosophy,  that  cannot  be  broken  down  and  de- 

1  into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into  the  other. a  A  few  ex. 
>s  of  plausible  allegorical  interpretation,  together  with  the  reasons 
for  distrusting  the  seuii-hisi.onc:).!  view  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant and  commonly-received  heroic  'cger.ds,  will  serve  to  characterize 
more  truly  what  arc  appropriately  styled  the  fabulous  and  uncertain 
periods  of  Grecian  history. 

6.  The  propensity  of  the  Greeks   io  personify  natural  powers  and 
agents  may  be  regarded  both  as  the  basis  of  their  religion   and  their 

y  history.  And  when  Earth,  Ocean,  and  Heaven,  personi- 
o  placed  at  the  beginning  of  celestial  beings,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  rivers,  fountains,  and  other  natural  objects,  viewed  as  ration- 
al existences,  should  form  tho  connecting  link  with  humanity.     Thus, 
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by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  tributary  .streamer;  and  fountains  may  be 
spoken  of  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Oocan;  and  when  the  latter  was 
converted  into  a  god,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  the  Greek  imagi- 
nation to  select  from  his  numerous  progeny  here  and  there  one,  like 
Inachus,  of  sufficient  distinction  to  become  the  founder  of  a  Grecian 
State. 

7.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Cecropian  fable  exhibits  the  same 
personifying  propensity  of  the  Grecian  mind.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  the  form  of  Oecrops  was  haJi'  human  and  half  serpent,  sup- 
posed to  denote  his  indigenous  nature  ;  as  the  serpent  was  said  to  be 
"  a  child  of  the  earth."  The  name  Ceerops  Ins  also  been  reduced  to 
tho  meaning  indigenous,  and  also  to  a  syuoiiynio  of  the  name. of  aa 
insect,  the  cicada,  which  the  vulgar  supposed  to  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  earth.  Ceerops  is  therefore  considered  by  some  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  emblem  of  the  indigenous  cicada  itself,  con.' 
verted  by  the  poets  into  the  first  king  of  Athens.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  names  of  throe  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Cecrops, — -Herse,  daw,  Pnedre.-u^.  a!.idhi.':ij)  and  Agraulos,  a  field 
insect  sacred  to  Apollo. 

8.  Moreover,  in  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  in 
which  Ceerops  was  made  umpire,  lias  been  recognized  an  account 
of  the  rivalry  that  subsisted  between  two  classes  of  the  people  of 
Attica, — the  one  maritime  and  commercial,  and  the  other  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  whose  occupations  were  typified,  the  former  by  the 
emblem  of  the  trident,  the  sceptre  of  the  god  of  the  seas,  and  the 
latter  by  that  of  the  olive,  the  symbol  of  peace.  The  victory  of 
Minerva  espressos  a  [H-Cjionderance  of  the  peaceful  habits  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life,  and  aptly  denotes  the  eonditiou  of  the  Athenian 
people  down  to  the  age  of  Thcroistocles. 

9.  Cran'  aus,  the  successor  of  Ceerops,  is  said  to  have  married 
Pedias,  and  the  issue  oi  their  wedlock  was  Atthis.  Here  is  a  coinci- 
dence of  Greek  words,  woven  into  an  historical  myth,  which  affords 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  allegorical  character  of  th§  legend. 
Cran'  aus,  (zobhh;  yi,,)  "  the  reely  country,"  is  united  with  Pedias 
( IleStas)  the  "  country  of  the  plains ;"  and  the  union  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  bills  with  those  of  the  plains  forms  Attica,  or  Atthis. 
"  And  yet  a  hundred  histories  have  repeated  the  name  of  Cran'aus 
as  a  king  of  Attica  1"B 

10.  The  origin  and  name  of  the  Egyptian  Dan'aus,  who  with  his 
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fifty  daughters  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Greece,  and  to  have  founded  a 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Argos,  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing not  improbable  manner.  The  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Argos  was  dry  and  barren.  The  word  dan' os  signifies  dry,— whence 
perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  word  Dan' ai,  often  applied  to  the 
Greeks,  meaning  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land  of  Argos.  The  per- 
sonification of  their  name  becomes  a  hero,  Dan'  aus.      Again 

springs  are  daughters  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs; 
the  nymphs  of  the  springs  are  therefore  daughters  of  Dan' aus,  that 
is,  of  the  thirsty  land  ;  and,  as  a  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  this 
view  of  the  legend,  the  names  of  four  of  the  daughters  of  Dan'  aus 
were  the  names  of  springs. 

11.  One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  disseminated  of  the 
classic  legends  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  hero-god  Hercules.  At 
first  view  nothing  ean  be  more  monstrous,  more  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  chronology,  and  more  replete  with  contradictions 
than  the  barren  legend  of  the  adventures  of  such  a  mortal  as  poetry 
represents  Hercules  to  have  been.  But  there  is  an  interesting  and 
cot  improbable  philosophical  explanation  of  the  fable.  Hercules  is 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  sun,  that  gives  light  and  life 
to  the  world  ;  and  his  twelve  hihors  ;lmj  the  p^snge  of  that  luminary 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Thus  viewed,  every  part  of 
the  legend  teems  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  is  marked  by  a 
pleasing  and  perfect  harmony.  The  god  of  day  commences  his  annual 
revolution  with  the  passage  into  the  constellation  Leo,  the  Lion,  in 
the  summer  solstice ;  and  in  the  language  of  poetry,  the  hero-god 
combats  a  fearful  lion  which  ravages  the  Nemean  plains.  Hence, 
too,  the  legend  that  the  Nemean  lion  had  fallen  from  the  skies.  In 
tho  second  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo,  when  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Hydra  sets, — tho  second  monster  that  opposes  tho  hero; 
and  the  constellation  in  (he  heavens  becomes  a  fearful  animal  ou  the 
earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetry  assigns  a  hundred  heads,  with 
thepower.of  reproduction  as  they  are  crushed  by  the  weapon  of  the 
hero.  In  this  manner  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  are  explained 
as  an  astronomical  allegory. 

12.  Herodotus  (ii.  42)  relates  the  following  Egyptian  legend  of 
Hercules,  which,  like  hundreds  of  others,  would  be  wholly  without 
meaning,  had  we  not  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  "  The  Egyptians 
say  that  Jupiter  Ainmon  was  long  averse  to  the  solicitations  of  Her 
sules  to  see  his  person,  but  in  consequent;!!  of  his  repeated  importuui- 
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tics,  the  god,  in  compliance,  used  t!ie  following  artifice.  He  cut  off 
tlie  head  of-  a  ram,  and  covering  'i':u?olf  wiili  its  skin,  showed  him- 
self in  that  form  to  Hercules.  From  that  time  the  Xhebans  esteemed 
the"  ram  as  sacred,  and,  except  on  the  annual  festival  of  Jupiter, 
never  put  one  to  death.  On  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram,  and 
placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god,  they  introduce  before  it 
a  figure  of  Hercules."  "  Who,"  says  Heeren,  "  understands  this 
story  and  this  festival  from  the  mere  relation  ?  But  when  we  learn 
that  the  Tarn,  opening  !h;.'  Egyptian  year,  is  the  symbol  of  the  ap. 
proaching  spring,  and  that  Hercules  is  the  sun  of  that  season  in  its 
full  power,  the  story,  as  well  as  the  festival,  is  explained  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  spring,  and  as  a  figurative  roprese;ita!ion  of  the  season 
that  is  beginning." 

13.  But  we  have  not  room  to  pursue  (his  subject  farther.  Similar 
illustrations  might  he  given  of  many  otherwise  unmeaning  legends 
of  the  'gods,  Hercules  was  worshipped  as  the  sun,  under  a  variety 
of  names,  from  Ethiopia  to  Britain  and  Seythia,  and  from  Gibraltar 
(the  pillars  of  Hercules)  to  the  shores  of  Eastern  India.  Thirlwall 
supposes  that  the  a.-ti-nnomieal  part  of  the  legend  of  Hercules,  refer- 
ring to  his  twelve  labors,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  that  other  exploits  attributed  to  him  may  have  had  some 
foundation  in  the  real  achievements  of  several  Grecian  heroes. 
Clinton,  in  his  able  work,  the  "  Fasti  Ilelleniei,"  [Grecian  Annak,) 
considers  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  Hercules  was  a  real  persou; 
but  Grote  refutes  this  position  with  arguments  which  appear  to  us 
unanswerable. 

14.  Of  the  Argonautic  expedition — long  believed,  even  by  the 
moderns,  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  neeiTi.liteil  history;  historical  criticism 
speaks  in  the  same  tone  of  distrust,  as  of  the  stories  of  Cecrops, 
Cran'aus,  Dan' aus,  and  Hercules.  The  early  legends  of  the  Argo- 
nauts differed  widely  from  each  other  ;  and  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  what  the  original  story  was.  Not  only  are  the  various 
editions  of  it  full  of  the  unreal  and  the  marvellous,  but  the  chronol- 
ogy is  various  ;  the  geography  of  the  places  visited  is  a  series  of  im- 
possibilities ;  and  (here  is  not  a  particle  of  cviiler.ee  that  this  ancient 
tale  Is  anything  more  than  a  legend  from  the  beginning.  Yet  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  faith  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  would 
never  relinquish;  and  when  the  advanced  state- of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  improved  criticism,  had  dispelled  many  of  its  il- 
lusions, the  geographer  Strabo  hit  upon  a  saving  explanation,  which 
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the  moderns  have  generally  adopted.  Making  a  compromise  with 
fiction,  he  supposed  the  golden  (Icoee  to  be  typical  of  the  great  wealth 
of  Kolchis,  and  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  have  heen  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  to  that  country.  But  this,  as  well  as  all  other  semi- 
historical  interpretations  of  the  legend,  is  bare  supposition,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  story  has  no  particular 
facts  for  its  basis;  and  the  monumentary  evidence  of  the  voyage,  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  region,  from  Italy  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from 
Egypt  and  Lybiu  to  the  Gorman  Ocean,  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
legend  is  a  general  allegorical  representation,  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  Grecian  commerce  with  the  surrounding  nations. 

15.  Concerning  the  story  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war,  "  the  most 
splendid  gem  in  the  Grecian  legends,"  we  shall  give  merely  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  the  ablest  of  modern  historians.  "We 
conceive  it  necessary,"  say.*  ThirHval],  ;i  to  admit  the  reality  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact,  but  beyond  this  we  scarcely  venture  to 
proceed  a  single  step.  Wo  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical 
story  of  Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability,  and 
partly  because  we  are  convinced  that,  Helen  is  a  merely  mythological 
person. "" 

16.  "In  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry,"  says  Grote,  "the  Trojan 
war  is  essentially  a  legend,  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embodying  pomons  of  historical  matter, 
and  rai-ed  npon  a  basis  of  truth — whether  there  niay  not-  really  have 
occurred,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium,  a  war  purely  human  and 
political,  without  tjods.  without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Ama- 
zons, without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the 
wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressive  features  of 
the  old  epic  war — if  we  are  ashed  whether  there  was  not  really  some 
such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer  must  be,  that  as  the 
possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be 
affirmed."11 

17.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  even  the  fabulous  records  of  the 
thousand  years  of  Grecian  history,  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  from 
which  we  have  derived  so  many  of  our  cherished  ideas  of  classical 
antiquity,  to  be  now  thrown  aside  as  worthless  legendary  lore  ?  By 
no  means.  The  very  circumstances  which  render  the  Grecian  legends 
unreliable  as  historical  records,  enhance  their  va\ni 
expositors  of  real  life ;  for  while  they  professedly  describe  the  j. 
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tbeir  entire  drapery  of  circumstance,  character,  scones,  thought,  and 
feeling,  is  necessarily  borrowed  fi-oin  tin;  surrounding  present.  The 
Grecian  legends,  the  spontaneous,  and  the  earliest  growth,  of  the 
Grecian  mind,  and  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  serious  realities— are 
therefore  to  be  viewed  as  exponent  of  early  Grecian  philosophy— 
of  all  that  the  early  Greeks  belie  veil,  ;;.m<1  fell,  and  conjectured  respect- 
ing  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  gods  anil  heroes,  and  respect- 
ing the  social  relations,  duties,  and  motives  of  mankind;  and  not 
only  arc  they  to  be  regarded  as  brilliant  creations  of  fancy,  but  they 
are  to  be  studied  as  instructive  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  and  as 
germs  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  have  given  to  Grecian  art  and 
literature  many  of  their  prominent  characteristics.  From  the  poems 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others,  who  gathered  the  floating  legends  into 
continuous  epics,  we  obtain  our  principal  knowledge  of  early  Grecian 
mythology  and  worship. 

III. 

18.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pelasgians,  from 
whom  the  Hellenes  derived  much  of  their  religion,  worshipped  only 
one  god,  or  paid  adoration  to  numerous  deities.  The  BELIGI0N  0_ 
latter  supposition  seems  by  far  the  most  probable.  A  the  early 
spontaneous  religio. is  feeling,  u'leonr.eclcd  ivi'ii  any  glim-  BREttK^ 
merings  of  traditional  revelation,  would  probably  aviso  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  rudest  barbarians,  however  they  might  be  situated  ;  but  the 
character  of  this  natural  religion  would  doubtless  he  varied  or  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  scenery,  and  mode  of  life. 
The  early  Greeks,  like  all  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  probably  asso- 
ciated their  earliest  religions  omo'.ions  w'.O.i  tin;  character  of  surround- 
ing objects,  and  ascribed,  its  appropriate  deity  to  f.vcry  manifestation 
of  power  in  the  visible  universe.  Thus  they  had  nymphs  of  the 
forests,  rivers,  meadows,  and  fountains,  and  gods  and  goddesses  almost 
innumerable,*  some  terrestrial,  others  celestial,  according  to  the 
places  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside,  and  rising  in  im 
portance  in  proportion  to  the  powers  they  manifested.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  religion,  like  all  others,  was  a  belief  in  higher  existences, 
which  have  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mortals. 

19.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks,  miiiko  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Eastern  world,  although  at  first  exclusively  of  physical  origin, 
became,  in  process  of  lime,  something  more  than  mere  symbols  of 
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natural  objects  and  powers.  The  Grecian  gods  were  invariably  ex- 
hibited under  a  human  form  ;  and  as  the  symbolical  representations 
of  natural  powers  avid  objects  wort-  gradually  dismissed  or  lost  sight 
of,  the  gods  became  possessed  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man, 
■with  its  defects  arid  excellences,  but  wifli  infinitely  higher  powers  and 
attributes,  and  a  form  more  ennobled  and  exalted,  and  generally  more 
beautiful 

20.  But  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics,  when  the  human 
form  was  attributed  to  the  gods  it  was  only  secondary,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  objects  or  powers  symbolized  more 
clearly  to  the  senses.  Thus,  keeping  the  primary  design  in  view — 
the  symbolizing  of  nature — the  Egyptian  did  not  hesitate  to  worship 
animals  and  various  natural  objects,  and  to  unite,  in  the  representa- 
tions of  his  gods,  the  combined  forms  of  beasts  and  men, — -often  a 
compound  of  all  that  was  terrible  avid  hideous.  Thus  the  symbolical 
figure  of  the  Phyrgian  Diana,  identified  with  the  goddess  of  nature, 
denoted,  by  its  multitude  of  breasts,  the  fruit  folness  of  nature  ;  and  it 
was  for  similar  reasons  that  the  Hindoo  did  not  scruple  to  represent 
his  gods  with  twenty  heads  or  a  hundred  arras; 

21.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing  of  this  hind  existed,  be- 
cause, so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  trie  Grecian  gods  had 
already  become  morally  accountable  persons  ;R  although  even  in 
Homer  we  can  detect  traces  of  the  symbolical  representation,  where 
Jupiter  represents  (he  ether,  Juno  the  atmosphere,  Ml&  Apollo  the 
eun.  In  the  more  perfect  .system  of  Grecian  mythology,  however,  we 
observe  a  consciousness,  in  the  people  who  adopted  it.  of  a  general 
dependence  on  superior  morel  beings ;  and  although  Jupiter,  the  Icing 
of  all  the  gods,  was,  in  a  limited  sense,  the  expressed  personification 
of  certain  powers  of  the  natural  world,  and  was  called  the  lord  of  the 
upper  regions,  "  who  dwelt  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
gathered  the  clouds  about  him,  shook  the  air  witli  his  thunder,  and 
wielded  the  lightning  as  the  instrument  of  his  wrath, "b  yet  ho  was 
often  addressed  in  the  simple  abstract  sense  of  an  invisible,  over- 
ruling power  ;  and,  confirmatory  of  this,  the  Greek  name  of  the  deity 
signified,  simply,  god. 

22.  Although  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  Greek  poets  as  sub- 
ject to  the  passions  and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  yet  as  they  seemed  too  great, 
and  too  far  removed  from  earthly  affairs,  to   be  tried  by  the  rules  of 

a.  Ileeren'e  Pal.  of  Ihc  Grccinust,  p.  MS.  b.  Tbirlwall,  I.  p.  93. 
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mortals,  so  they  were  not  believed  to  approve,  in  men,  of  tlio  vices  in 
which  they  themselves  ivuro  acc-asicmed  to  indulge.  They  were  never 
seriously  considered  as  examples  for  imitation,  hut  were,  never theleas, 
supposed  to  punish  gross  violations  (if  justice  and  humanity,  and  to 
reward  the  brave  and  virtuous.  The  moral  sentiments  of  the 
Grecians,  therefore,  could  never  have  arisen  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  supposed  character  of  their  gods,  bat  (lie  latter  rather  grew  out 
of  the  former;  and  after  the  general  principles  of  virtuous  conduct 
had  hecome  estahlished,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  enforce  them. 
But  although  the  favor  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  obtained  by 
a  life  of  virtue,  and  their  interposition  in  one's  behalf  by  worship  and 
sacrifice,  yet  so  subject,  were  they  to  passion  ami  frailty  that  the  most 
exalted  piety  could  not  always  save  a  hero  from  the  persecution  of  a 
god  whom  he  had  innocently  provoked. 

23.  The  Greeks  believed  in  a  future  state;  but  during  the  heroic 
age  the  idea  of  retribution  appears  not  to  have  been  associated  with 
it,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  __.„_  ,„ 
direct  blasphemy,  or  other  gross  impiety,  against  the  a  futbee 
gods.  The  souls  of  the  dead  wore  supposed  to  descend  STATB- 
to  the  realms  of  Hades,  where  they  remained,  joyless  phantoms,  the 
shadows  of  their  former  selves,  destitute  of  menial  vigor,  and,  like 
the  spectres  of  the  North  American  Indians,  pursuing,  with  dream- 
like vacancy,  the  empty  images  of  their  past  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments. So  cheerless  is  the  twilight  of  the  nether  world  that  the 
ghost  of  Achillea  informs  Ulysses  that  it  wo  aid  rather  live  the  meanest 
hireling  on  earth,  than  be  doomed  to  continue  in  the  shades  below. 
Yet  a  few  of  the  favored  spud's,  transported  to  some  distant  islands 
of  the  Ocean  that  are  cooled  by  refreshing  breezes,  and  where  spring 
perpetual  reigns,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a  better  destiny.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  great  offenders,  the  deriders  of  the  power  of  the 
gods,  plunged  into  an  abyss  deeper  than  Hades,  are  doomed  to  tor- 
ments of  unavailing  toil  ami  perpetual  longings.1 

a.  Soo  "Virgil,  .Sftxid  vi.  nnrt  Odyssey  si. ;  in  tho  farmer  tho  demerit  of  ^noas,  and  In  Ih» 
.otter  of  UI>s-cs,to  Iho  lower  world.  Hcs,  ulto,  in  Anion's  CiasiiLai  Dictionary,  tlie  article* 
Tannins,  Sisyphus,  Tisy  us,  Isi'jii,  f..c,     T.-ta'.sius,  stated  in  ifnlnrujil-.iliia  chin,  was  lormenlert 

with  iiiiiiiieiidiahlo  lliirsl,  while  the  fruit   ii^praiitr.il  l-par   him   miislanUy  eluded  his  grasp. 

fur,  as  soon  as  it  iea^l:u;i  aie  .^.i:ri::iil,  it  :,;::i-,l  ^"w:i  ;,aaij-  iii;n  -Hi  rhuu.  Tttyus  was  placed 
on  lily  back,  wliile  ii  ■lan.L-''  iw -'a  ill  ]v  f.--!  upon  lih  L:vi>r  s'lirl  iMln.'t",  wliLr.h  f!re*'  n.'niui  aj 
last  as  they  were  eatim.     Iiimi  was  rsslUTU-:!,  ivLt.li   !ir;mn   hands,  to  nn  ever-revolving  flerjr 

42 
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24.  The  moral  character  and  consequent  human  form  attributed 
to  the  Grecian  gods  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  whole 
progress  of  Grecian  civilisation.  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  artists  never 
tasked  themselves  to  produce  Meal  forms  of  heautj.  The  monstrous 
figures  ofton  given  their  gods,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  rep- 
resentations to  which  they  were  confined,  furnished  but  a  poor  school 
of  statuary  and  painting;  and  this  is  the  prominent  reason  why,  in 
those  Eastern  nations,  so  little  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  Grecian  artist,  however,  looking  upon  his  gods  as  moral 
beirigs,  indued  with  human  forms,  was  called  to  coti  template  and  give 
expression  to  those  divine  attributes  which  distinguished  them  above 
mortals.  A  bour.diess  field  was  1 1 : u.s  opened  for  poetic  invention' 
also,  which  was  early  cultivated  by  the  genius  of  a  Homer.  "  The 
sculptor  Phidias,"  says  Heeren,  "  found  in  Homer  the  idea  of  his 
Olympian  Jupiter;  and  the  most  sublime  image  in  human  shape, 
which  time  has  spared  us,  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican ,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin."  Strike  from  the  Grecian  arts  of  painting,  poetry, 
and  sculpture,  that  which  they  derived  from  Grecian  mythology,  and 
but  a  few  naked  forms,  without  soul,  or  grace,  or  beauty,  would 


IT. 

25.  The  form  of  government  that  prevailed  among  the  early 
Grecians,  especially  after  the  Pelasgie  race  had  yielded  to  the  more 

KWiM  warlike  and  adventurous  Hellenes,  was  evidently  that  of 
roan  of  the  kingly  order,  on  a  democratic  basis ;  although  it  is 
aovitiiNMENT.  3;^^  to  ils(;er t,ain  the  precise  extent  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives. In  all  the  Grecian  States  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
hereditary  class  of  chiefs  or  nobles,  distinguished  from  the  common 
freemen  by  titles  of  honor,  superior  wealth,  dignity,  valor,  and  noble 
birth,  which  latter  implied  no  less  than  a  deseent  from  the  gods 
themselves,  to  whom  every  princely  house  seems  to  have  traced  its 
origin. 

26.  But  the  kings,  although  generally  hereditary,  were  not  always 
so1  nor  were  they  absolute  monarchs;  they  were  rather  the  most 
eminent  of  the  nobility, — the  first  among  their  equals — having  the 
command  in  war,  and  the  chief  seat  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
beautiful  language  of  poetry,  ill  (ho  music  of  his  "golden  shell"  Tantalus  forgot  his  thirst,  the 
wliwi)  of  ixion  tr.oM  .-va.  miiI  Tityus  ceased  his  moaning. 

n,  "  Esteem  for  llio  '.i.ii:_  i'ufii '.:(■.-.  a  ■i'iir,:il  to  them  the  government;  but  their  power  was 
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and  their  authority  wis  more  or  less  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
noble  qualities  they  jiot=sos.scct.  Mid,  particularly,  to  their  valor  in 
battle.0  Unices  distinguished  by  corn-ago  and  slrongth,  kings  could 
not  even  command  in  war  ;  and  during  peace  they  were  bound  to 
consult  tbe  people  in  all  important  matters.  Among  their  pecuniary 
advantages  were  the  profits  of  an  extensive  domain,  which  seems  to 
have  been  attached  i.u  i.hc  royal  officii,  and  not  to  have  boon  the  private 
property  of  the  individual.  Thus  Homer  represents  Telemaclius  as 
in  danger  not  only  of  losing  bis  throne  by  the  adverse  choice  of  the 
people,  but,  also,  among  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  domains'  of 
Ulysses  his  father,  should  lie  not  be  permitted  to  succeed  kirn.1* 

27.  During  the  heroic  aire  the  Creeks  appear  lo  have  had  no  fixed 
laws  established  by  legislation.  Public  opinion  and  usage,  based  upon 
principles  of  natural  equity,  and  confirmed  and  expounded  by  judicial 
decisions,  were  the  only  sources  to  which  the  weak  and  injured  could 
look  for  protection  and  redress.  Private  differences  were  most  often 
settled  by  private  means;  but  in  quarrels  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  community,  the  p-ibfic  competed  the  injured  party 
to  accept,  and  the  aggressor  to  pay,  the  compensation  established  by 
custom.  As  among  I  he  savage  tribes  of  America,  and  even  among 
our  early  Saxon  ancestors,  the  murderer  was  often  allowed  to  pay  a 
stipulated  price,  which  .stayed  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  was  received 
as  a  full  expiation  of  his  guilt.  The  mutual  dealings  of  the  several 
independent  Grecian  States  with  each  other  were  regulated  by  no  es- 
tablished principles,  and  international  law  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  at  this  early  period. 

28.  During  the  heroic  ago  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  geography,  beyond  tbe  confines  of  Greece  and  its  islands, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Jigean  Sea.  'The  habitable  world  eKOflBA1,H 
was  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  ocean-like  river,  joal 
beyond  which  were  realms  of  darkness,  dreams,  .and  death.  K™wl-£nol!> 
Within  the  hollow  earth,  however,  was  the  mere  proper  abode  of  de- 
parted spirits;  and  still  lower  down,  as  far  below  earth  as  heaven 
was  above  it,  was  the  pit  of  Tartarus,  secured  by  its  iron  gates  and 
brazen  floor,  filled  with  eternal  gloom  and  darkness,  and  its  still  air 
unmoved  by  any  wind.  This  was  the  prison  house  of  the  gods,  or 
of  those  mortals,  of  more  than  mortal  power,  who  were  the  implaca- 
ble enemies  of  Jupiter. 
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29.  The  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  same  period,  and  little  ap- 

astbonomv  plication  of  it  was  made  lo  navigation.  Legitimate  com- 
and         mere.!  appears  lo  have  boon  deemed  of  no  great  import- 

commiebce.  ar)cc  (jllr;rjjj  ,|1(1  heroic  ng,,  IL1  Ue  largest  ships  of  the 
early  Greeks  were  slender,  half  decked  row  boa's,  eatable  of  carrying, 
at  most,  only  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  a  movable  mast, 
which  was  hoisted  only  to  take  a  J  van  lag-;:  of  a  favorable  wind.  Most 
of  the  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  out  for  purposes  of  plunder ;  and  piracy  was  not  deemed  dls- 
jio::ornble.  When  Mentor  and  Telcmachus  came  to  the  court  of 
Nestor,  that  prince,  after  entertaining  them  kindly,  asked  them, 
as  a  matter  of  euno.sity,  whether  they  wer:j  travellers  or  robbers  ! 

30.  The  Greeks,  unlike  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  never  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  were  never  a  wandering  people.      During   the  heroic  age 

Greece  was  a  popolons  .and  well-cultivated  country,  with 
and  oouwa-  numerous  and  large  cities,  in  part  surrounded  with  walls, 
TioK3,oB  all(|  having  gates  and  regular  streets:  but  no  traces 
of  pavements  appear.  Homer  describes  the  different- 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  various  labors  of  farming,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  and  the  duties  of  the  herdsmen.  The  weaving  of 
woollen  and  of  linen  fabi'ic.-i,  and  perhaps  of  cotton  also,  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  women,  and,  as  in  Egypt,  among  the  Israelites,  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

31.  Homer's  account  of  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  great, 
however,- — the  dwellings,  elothiiig.  and  furniture  of  the  opulent,  and 
the  armor  of  his  heroes,  must  not  he  regarded  as  pictures  which 
represent  the  true  state  of  Grecian  art  at  this  period.  The  poet  may 
have  drawn  largely  upon  imagination  for  his  descriptions,  and  be> 
nides,  many  of  tho  manufactures  from  the  precious  metals  were  evi- 
dently of  foreign  origin.  Still,  many  ancient  remains  of  Grecian  art 
attest  the  general  fidelity  of  the  poet's  represent  a!  ions  of  the  magnifi- 
cence which  the  noble  and  afnuent  loved  to  display. 

32.  The  manners  of  the  early  G  recians  presented  a  mixture  of  op- 
posing qualities,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  rude  but  chiv- 
alrous age,  and  in  an  unsettled  slate  of  society.      Every 
stranger  was  looked  upon  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  guest : 

if  a  traveller  could  once  enter  a  princely  hall,  and  scat  himself  at 
the  hearth  of  the  opulent,  he  was  treated  at  least  with  respect,  and 
his  person  was  deemed  sacred.     As  a  motive  for  observing  the  lawfl 
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of  hospitality,  Homer  mentions  that  the  gods,  often  in  the  similitude 
of  strangers,  visit  the  abodes  of  men.a  The  many  instances  which 
Homer  relates  of  intimate  and  durable  friendships  contracted  not 
only  between  equals,  but  also  between  the  princely  and  their  inferiors, 
present  an  amiable  trait  of  Grecian  character  in  this  rude  age.  It 
was  not  uncommon  Usui  an  iuterdiana-n  of  armor  between  two  heroes 
of  opposing  forces  ratified  a  contract  to  shun  each  ether's  path  thence- 
forward in  battle.b 

33.  But  if  the  friendship  of  the  Greek  was  warm,  his  enmity  was 
fierce;  while  the  remembrance  of  an  injury  lasted,  his  resentment 
knew  no  bounds,  and  in  war  he  felt  no  pity  and  snowed  no  mercy. 
In  battle,  quarter  seems  never  to  have  beun  given  lo  a  prostrate  foe, 
but  with  a  view  to  ransom  :c  indignities  were  often  offered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  jA  and  pmoners  were  sonuaiim;s  sacrificed15  to  the  shades 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  although  pei-k:ips  (.his  was  n«t  authorized  by 
the  established  maxims  of  warfare.  But,  worst  of  all,  when  a  city  was 
captured,  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing  anus  wore  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  earned  mva.y  into  slavery. 

34.  In  the  domestic  relauotni  of  life  tiicre  was  much  in  the  conduct 
of   the   Greets    that  was    meritorious.      Children   were 

treated  with   affection,  and   groat,  care  was   bestowed  on    J^"™™ 
their  education;   and,  on  tire  other  hand,  the  respect  * 

which  they  showed  their  parent*,  even  arte  :.;iO  period  of  youth  and 
dependence,  approached  almost  to  veneration.  As  evidence  of  a  rude 
age,  however,  the  father  disposed  of  the  maiden V  liatnl  with  absolute 
authority;  and  although  we  meet  with  many  models  of  conjugal  af- 
fection, as  in  the  noble  characters  of  Androm'  ache  and  Penel'  ope, 
yet  the  story  of  the  seduced  and  returning  Helen,  and  other  similar 
ones,  suggest  too  plainly  that  the  faithlessness  of  the  wife  was  not  re- 
ganioJ  as  an  offence  of  great  enormity. 

35.  The  relation  which  the  wife  ^  us  wined  in  the  family  was  not 
as  an  equal  of  the  husband.  She  was  the  housewife,  and  nothing 
more; — her  eoji/Aiit  employment,  wcavinjr,  or  spinning,  or  superin- 
tending the  '.&'}&  of  her  maidens.  Even  Homer  portrays  none  of 
those  elevaW  feelings  of  lore  which  result  from  a  higher  regard  foe 

The  goda,  who  can  wilh  ease  all  limpet  asswne, 

Repair  tu  populous,  ciiics,  wlicra  ihev  mark 

b.  As  Ctaiiem  and  Dioinedo.    See  Mai,  iv,  26T,  (Cowpor'a  Trans.) 
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the  female  sex.  "  Tliat  lore,"  says  Heeren,  "  and  that  regard,  are 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  nations  ;  a  result  of  the  spirit  of 
gallantry,  which  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  chivalry, 
but  which  we  vainly  look  for  in  Greece.  Yet  here  the  Greek  stands 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Although  he  was  never  wont  to 
revere  the  female  sex  as  beings  of  a  hLohoi'  order,  he  did  not,  like  tho 
Asiatic,  imprison  them  by  troops  in  a  Harem."0 


.  As  cotemporary  with  the  supposed  k:«  innings1  of  Grecian 
history,  wo  may  rippropriiuoly  advert,  in  this  connection, 
to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  their  exodus  from 
bondage,  and  the  character  of  their  early  civilization.'0 
As  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  i-i  connected  with  that  of 
Egypt,  we  naturally  look  i.o  TCgyprimi  annals  for  souse  confirmation 
of  the  Mosaic  record;  but  here  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment; 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures  ou  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  make  no  mention  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  that  country,  some  have  thought,  either  that  the  historical 
importance  of  the  monuments  themselves  must  be  discredited,  or,  if 
they  are  to  be  deemed  reliable  testimony,  that  an  argument  would 
be  based  on  their  silence  in  this  particular,  ngainsi  the  verity  of  the 
Hebrew  record  of  the  Egyptian  hondage,  and  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews.  But  this  silence  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  is  easily  ex- 
plained,hi  perfect  consistency  with  Egyptian  and  Jewish  history.  In 
the  first  place,  the  monuments  behmjr  aliens!  exclusively  to  Upper 
Egypt;  and  It  is  not  certain  that  a  separate  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings  did  not  rule,  at  this  period,  over  the  Lower  country,  in  which 
the  Israelites  resided. c  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  an  unheard 
of  thing  that  a  nation  should  erect  monuments  to  commemorate  its 
losses  and  calamities  —such  as  hei'oi  the  Egyptians  in  their  dealings 
with  the  people  of  Israel.  Those  deeds  alone,  which  are  thought  to 
redound  to  the  honor  of  a  country,  are  hewn  in  stone. 

37.  But  although  we  have  no  direct  authentic  evidences  from  pro- 
fane history  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  a  circumstance 

ii,  llecf.'ii'i  Pul.  ol  An.  (Tracer-,  p.  9S.  b.  Se&,  also,  pp.  17  and  30. 

b.  llceren,  (Wuii.  or  An.  Hilt,  p.  61,)  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  Hint  the  shepherd 
kings  ruled  over  Lower  E:iy[>!  ut  Die  lime  .if  Itie  Ksuilus  of  Hie  Juv.-...  When  the  two  princi. 
pal  divisions  of  Egv pi  were  mil.  liilUk-  lliis  wuc  Lj.jverijim'iil  Thebes  mas  the  capital  ol'  lippei 
Egypt,  and  Memphis  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Pharuoh  who  drove  out  the  Israelites  resided  al 
Memphis. 
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that  renders  this  but  litt.ln  surprising  is  that  we  have  scarcely  any 
reliable  details  of  Egyptian  history  itself  during  this  early  period. 
Notwithstanding,  in  profane  authors  some  accounts  remain,  wrecks 
of  more  ancient  records,  in  which  it  is  believed  some  traces  of  the 
real  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  still  visible.  The 
name  Moses,  which  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  roois.  svvad*  or  anoint- 
edt  is  evidently  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  is  recognized  in  many  Egypt- 
ian proper  names,  where  it  means  br-go/.trM,  or  irgexerated,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Tiiotw-cs  or  Thotrtiwes,  begotten  of  the  god  Thoth. 

38.  Many  writers  on  Jewish  arid  Egyptian  antiquities,  who  had 
access  to  records  now  lost,  confirm  the  name  and  tho  deeds  of  Moses. 
Artapanus,  in  a  work  concerning  the  Jews,  relates  that  a  queen  of 
Egypt,  having  no  children,  adopted  and  1!  brought  up  a  child  of  tho 
Jews,  and  named  it  Moyses."  OhtBremon,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  Alexandria,  who  lived  iu  (he  time  of  Nero,  wrote  a  book  on 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  states  that  when  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Egypt,  their  leaders  !i  were  two  guides,  called  Moyses 
and  Josephus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  sacred  scribe."  Among  the 
fragments  of  Manet  ho,  p  reserved  by  Josephus.  and  which  the  latter 
believes  to  refer  to  the  Israelites,  is  one  relating  that  an  Egyptian 
king,  Amenophis,  whose  reign,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hieroglyphics,  appears  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  the  time  of 
Moses,  collecled  all  lepers  and  impure  persons,  and  set  them  to  work 
in  stone  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile — that  a  leader  of 
these  people  gave  them  ordinances  chiefly  characterized  by  their  op- 
position to  Egyptian  rites;  and  that  they  were  ultimately  driven 
out  of  the  laud,  and  oursueil  through  the  desert  to  the  borders  of 
Syria  or  Palestine. 

39.  Tho  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  extract  from 
Manetho.  "  II  is  said  also  (hat.  the  priest  who  ordained  their  polity 
and  laws  was  by  birth  of  Heliopolis,  (or  On,)  and  his  name  Osarsiph, 
from  Osiris,  the  god  of  Heliopolis :  but  that,  when  he  went  over  to 
these  people  his  name  was  changed,  ami  lie  was  called  Moyses?'b 
Another  author,  quoted  by  Josepaus,  makes  much  mention  of  the 
leprosy  of  the  people,  and  of  a  determined  suppression  of  idola* 
Tacitus  repeats  tho  sa:nc  story,0  which  he  purports  to  have  gathered 
from  numerous  consenting  authorities ;  and  he  farther  states  that  the 
swine,  being  subject  to   maladies  of  the  skin,  is  for  that  reason  iin^ 
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touched  "by  the  Israelites.  Diodorus  lias  preserved  a  traditional 
account  from  certain  tribes  of  western  Arabia,  that,  "on  occasion 
of  a  great  ebb  of  tlie  waters  of  the  lied  flea,  a  certain  part  of  it  was 
turned  into  land,  the  water  removing  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
the  dry  ground  at  bottom  appearing,  but  tliat  a  great  flood  coming 
restored  the  bay  to  its  former  state." 

40.  Even  the  supply  of  quails,  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
wore  supported  in  the  wilderness,  is  preserved  in  a  broken  tale  of 
Diodorus,  who  received  it  from  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  alone  lie 
had  sought  information.  He  relates  that  an  Ethiopian  king,  who  in 
early  times  conquered  and  ruled  ever  .Egypt,  sent  all  convicted  crimi- 
nals to  the  extremities  of  tbe  desert,  where  they  founded  a  city; 
"  and  that  in  this  unCertuanle  situation,  and  wii.h  bitter  water,  they 
invented  a  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  They  cut  reeds,  split 
them,  and  made  lines  which  they  set  up  iilong  shore  for  many  stadia, 
and  so  they  caught  quails  enough  to  live  on,  for  these  birds  came  in 
great  floeks  from  the  sea."  The  inaccuracies  of  this  and  other  stories 
concerning  the  Israelites  are  not  to  he  wondered  at  when  we  reflect 
that  sixteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and 
Diodorus.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  these  faets  are  treated 
as  extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature — as  really 
miraculous — and  this  is  why  they  were  1  hough t  worth  recording  ;  for 
it  will  not  be  credible  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  at  the  pains  to 
chronicle,  in  their  snered  annals,  eircum  stances  foreign  to  themselves, 
and  of  no  subs: initial  iuea:ii:ig,  power,  or  import.11 

41.  From  these  circumstances  there  appears  little  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  historians,  however  much  they  might  disfigure  and  conceal, 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israelites ;  and  thus 
sacred   and  profane  history,  springing  fmm   separate  fountains,  and 

'  flowing  in  separate  streams,  unite  in  certain  particulars  to  prove  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Exodus  are  real  events.  Moreover,  in  the 
language  of  an  able  writer,  "  the  Mesaie  record,  independent  of  its 
religious  sanction,  has  as  high  elaim  tn  the.  character  of  authenticity 
and  credibility  as  any  ancient  document;  and  he  who  would  reject 
it  would  not  merely  expose  his  own  sincerity  as  a  believer  in  revealed 
religion,  but  his  judgment  as  a  philosophical  historian."11 

42.  Of  the  social  character  and  condhion  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  them  at  this  early  period,  the 
Bible  furnishes  much  satisfactory  information  ;    while,  from   the  cir- 

«.  Cwbayue'a  (Ml  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  81.  b.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  43,  p.  HI. 
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eumstance  of  the  long  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  we  aro 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  them  nearly  the  same  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  people  of  that  country  had  attained ;  for  "  Moses," 
we  are  informed,  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."1 

43.  Even  in  Abraham's  lifetime  wo  rrad  of  the  purchase  of  a  cave 
for  sepulture,  and  current  money  of  the  merchant  paid  for  it — ear- 
rings, and  bracelets  of  goldb — jewels  oiVilvei1  and  of  gold,  and  precious 
things0— a  veil  for  the  womend— digging  wells" — and  slavery.*"  In 
Isaac's  lifetime  inei;t:o;i  is  made  of  sinvirg  the  land  ;S  and  in  Jacob's 
history  we  read  of  mercantile  exchange  in  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh11 
— sheep -shearing1 — a  signet! — musical  instruments'1 — images1 — and 
ships.™  After  the  exodus  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  they  doubtless  obtained  in  Egypt. 
Among  the  offerings  which  they  were  commanded  to  bring  for  the 
construction  of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle11  were  articles  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  brass — oil  for  light— spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  for 
sweet  incense — onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in 
the  breastplate. 

44.  The  construction  of  the  ark  itself,  with  its  mercy  seat  and 
cherubim,  its  dishes  and  their  covers,  and  the  candlestick  with  its 
shaft  and  branches,  knops  and  flowers,  all  of  pure  gold ;  together 
with  the  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  curtains,  with  the  loops  and  taches 
■of  gold  to  couple  them  together, — the  breastplate  engraved  with  the 
names  of  tho  twelve  tribes,"  and  the  plate  on  the  mitre  of  the  high 
priest,  inscribed  Holiness  to  the  Loed,P— all  show  an  advanced 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  of  the  exodus,  and  a  connectio'n 
between  the  arts  practiced  by  the  Israelites,  and  those  known,  from 
other  sources,  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  tho  Egyptians,  thus 
again  exhibiting  the  agreeaLU'  evidence  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
confirming  each  other. 

a.  Acln,  ill.  93.  b.  Gen.xxir.  S3,  cxxiv.53.  d.xxly.flS.  e.  x»L  30 ;  xxvl.  15.  f.  nl, 
10;  jail.  33.  g.  «tvi.  12.  h.  xxjivli.  S3,  i.  xxxviii.  Pi  J,  xxxviit.  18;  Exoa.,  xxxii.  <>,  14 
6.  Gml,  xxil.aT.    i.  ixxj.  19.    m.xlix.  13.    n.  ExoiL,  jotxv.    o.  Exod.,  xxxlx.  14.    p.  xxxii 
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1.  During  the  first  few  coi:  turieti  succeeding  the  period  of  the  sup- 
p)sed  Trojan  war,  a  gradual  change  is  observable  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Grecian  States,  the   insults  of  which  were 

an  abandonment  of  much  of  the  kinjrly  a.iiiLonty  which  qkhcias 
prevailed  during  the  heroic  age,  and  the  origin  and  gen-  p*11"109- 
oral  prevalence,  at  first  of  aristocracies,  or  the  rule  of  the  few,  and 
finally  of  republican  forms  of  government,  which  latter  decided  the 
whole  future  character  of  the  public  life  of  the  Grecians.  The  gen.- 
eral  history  of  these  change.-,  and  of  die  causes  which  produced  them, 
and  a  delineation  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Grecian  States,  are  all  that  can  be  attempted  on 
tho  subject  of  the  Grecian  forms  of  government,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  that  is  practicable  in  the  history  of  political  events  that  occurred 
before  Greece  had  an  historian,  and  when  tradition  was  the  only 
authority. 

2.  The  three  causes,  move  prominent  than  the  rest,  which  are 
assigned  by  most,  writers  for  the  overthrow  of  the  early  system  of 
kingly  authority  in  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  final  adoption  of 
democratic  forms  of  government,  are.  first,  the  more  enlarged  views 
occasioned  by  the  supposed  Trojan  war,  and  the  dissensions  which 
followed  the  return  of  thus?  engaged  in  it  ;  second,  the  great  con- 
vulsions which  attended  the  Thecal  inn,  J>:eet:a:i,  and  Dorian  migra- 
tions; and  thirdly,  (lie  free  principle!-  which  intercourse  and  trade 
■with  tho  Grecian  colonics  naLivally  engendered. 

3.  The  Trojan  war,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  the  early 
Grecian  writers,  cut  off  the  principal  jueinbe-r,s  of  many  of  the  ruling 
families  in  Greece ;  and  dome-tic  dissensions,  which  arose  during  the 
war,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  do:  expulsion,  from  their  thrones, 
of  many  others  on  their  return ;  while  the  authority  of  others  still, 
who  survived  the  disasters,  was  inevitably  weakened  by  the  general 
wreck  of  regal  power  around  them,  and  the  more  enlarged  views 
which  their  subjects  had  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lands. 

4.  The  great  migrations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  by  breaking  up 
the  old  foundations  of  society,  contributed  still  more  effectually  to 
the  same  end.  The  old  dynasties  were  destroyed  or  dislodged,  and 
the  cities  and  strongholds  which  formed  the  main  supports  of  their 
power  were  seized  by  strangers,  and  a  tribe,  till  then  the  weakest, 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenes  ;  and  although  the  Dori- 
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ans  had  generally  been  riftousi.onieJ  to  Itingly  govei nment,  yet  the 
power  of  the  princes  was  weakened  by  tie  change  of  eir  cum  stances 
which  arose  from  a  migration  to  a  new  country,  where  they  were  con- 
stantly reminded,  hy  new  dangers,  of  the  obligations  they  owed  to 
their  companions  in  arms,  and  obliged  to  guard,  with  additional 
care,  against  any  abuses  of  authority  which  might  disturb  the  domes- 
tic quiet.  When  dangers  from  abroad  threaten,  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  alone  often  prompts  the  greatest  tyrants  to  strive  to 
regain,  by  concessions  of  privilege,  the  lost  affections  of  their  people. 
5.  But  the  mutual  influences  ef  the  Grecian  colonies  and  the  parent 
States,  tended,  more  than  any  other  single  cn.use.  tj  change  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  Grecians.  Whether  the  migrations  of  the  Greek 
colonists  wore  generally  occasioned.  :ia  in  Hie  case  of  the  Asiatic  settle- 
ments, by  conquests,  like  those  of  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and 
Dorian  encroachments,  which  drove  so  many  from  their  homes  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands;  or  whether  t.hoy  were  generally  un- 
dertaken, as  we  know  they  were  in  some  instances,  with  the  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  States  from  which  they  issued,  with 
the  motive,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  super- 
fluous population,  or  of  discontented  and  turbulent  spirits ;  there  was 
seldom  any  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and  little  or  no 
elaim  of  authority  on  the  other. 

is  established  themselves  on  the  coast 
ook  off  the  authority  of  the  princes  wit 
■  settlements,  and  established  a  form  of 
o  than  any  which  then  subsisted  in 
many  of  the  colonies  became  more  pow- 
i;  and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  mer- 
e  discovery,  on  which  their  prosperity 
independence  grew  up  among  the  com- 
10  monarchical  rule,  or  the  permanence 
of  aristocratic al  ascendency ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  within  a 
few  generations  after  the  .first  settlements  in  the  colonies,  the  mon- 
archical forms  of  government  had  generally  given  way  to  aristocracies, 
or  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  which  latter,  in  turn,  were  ere  long  made 
to  yield  to  the  more  liberal  institutions  of  democracy. 

7.  With  tho  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  these  events  ex- 
erted an  influence  on  tic  [invent  States,  and  encouraged  tie  growth 
of  free  principles  there.      "  Freedom,"  says  an  eloquent  author," 

h.  Iloenm,  Politics  of  Ancieul  Greece,  p.  103. 
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"ripens  in  colonies.  Ancient  usage  cannot  be  preserved,  cannot 
altogether  be  renewed,  as  at  home.  The  former  bonds  of  attachment 
to  the  soil,  and  ancient  customs,  are  broken  by  the  voyage ;  the 
spirit  feels  itself  to  be  more  free  in  the  new  country ;  now  strength 
is  required  for  the  necessary  exertions ;  and  those  exertions  are  ani- 
mated by  success.  Where  every  man  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
equality  arises,  even  if  it  did  not  exist  before.  Each  day  is  fraught 
with  now  experience;  the  necessity  of  common  defence  is  more  felt 
in  lands  where  the  new-  settlers  find  ancient  inhabitants  desirous  of 
being  free  from  them.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  the  authority  of 
the  founders  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  even  where  it  had  originally 
existed,  soon  gave  way  to  liberty  ?" 

8.  But  the  change  in  political  principles  was  gradual,  and  attend- 
ed with  similar  domestic  convulsions,  and  transfers  of  power  from 
one  to  the  few,  and  finally  to  the  many,  both  in  the  parent  States 
and  in  the  colonics.  As  at  Athens,  monarchy,  in  most  instances,  was 
gradually  abolished  by  slow  successive  stops,  first  by  taking  away  its 
title,  and  substituting  that  of  archon,  or  chief  magistrate,  a  term  less 
offensive  than  that  of  tyrant,  which  was  applied  to  an  irresponsible 
ruler ;  next,  making  tho  office  of  chief  ruler  elective,  first  in  one 
family,  then  in  more ;  first  for  life,  then  for  a  term  of  years ;  and, 
finally,  dividing  its  power  among  several  of  the  nobility,  thus  form- 
ing an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  Between  these  terms,  however,  the 
Greeks  mado  a  distinction,  using  tho  former,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
learned,  to  denote  the  form  of  government  in  which  the  ruling  few, 
whether  governing  by  acknowledged  hereditary  right,  or  by  election, 
were  distinguished  from  tin:  ni'i't:l  :  'e  by  illustrious  birth,  hereditary 
wealth,  and  persona!  tmrrit  ;  whose  rule  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  people,  and  was  directed,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare;  whereas  an  ol  jjarchy  was  a  degenerate  species 
of  aristocracy,  the  rule  "f  a  usurping  faction,  in  which  private 
aims  predominated,  aid  u-liHi  'ii-ivtod  its  measures  chiefly  to  the 
preservation  of  its  power,  to  the  exclusion  from  its  body  of  all  such 
as  would  not  pnimvily  subserve  its  own  so'Jis'i  interests.  In  the 
Greek  sense,  an  oligarchy  was  to  aristocracy,  what  a  tyranny"  was  to 
monarchy. 

a.  The  moderns  have  alliictied  to  tho  word  tyranny  a  meaning  which  did  ml  enter  lino  111 
original  definition.    A  tyranny,  in  the  CksjIi  icr^i;  »!  ike  imn!,  wis  the  irresponsible  rule  at 
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9.  In  looking  at  the  many  separate  Grecian  communities,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  gradations  from  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  to  democracy 
were  numerous.  Tn  none  of  the  States  did  either  the  oligarchy  or 
the  democracy  include  the  servile  caste  or  Helots,  while  in  but  few 
of  them  were  foreigners  ever  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship; 
so  that  the  form  of  government  is  to  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stance, whether  the  sovereign  power  was  exercised  by  a  part  or  by 
all  of  the  freemen.  When  political  rights  had  ceased  to  be  the  in' 
heritance  of  certain  families,  democracy  began  lis  existence,  even, 
though   the  great  mass  of  the  commonality  was  still  excluded  from 

o  of  political  rights  by  their  poverty,  a  barrier  net  deemed 
i-.nit.able,  ;is  I  he  poorest,  might,  aspire  to  llie  highest,  offices,  by 
obtaining  the  requisite  ipiylilicaiions.  As  political  rights  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  more  numerous  class,  democracy  was 
extended,  but,  in  the  Greet  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  not  complete, 
until  every  attribute  of  sovereignly  might  be  conferred  upon  merit 
alone,  without  respect  to  rank  or  property. 

10.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  was  an  almost  infinite  diversity  in 
the  modes  of  exercising  po'iticn.:  rights.  The  modern  representative 
system  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  except  in  the  formation  of  con- 
federacies ;  and  yet,  in  perhaps  rioac  of  the  Stales  were  the  most  im- 
portant public  matters  discussed  and  decided  in  the  goueral  assembly 
of  the  whole  people.  The  cense  (pic  vices  of  such  a  legislation  would 
have  been  none  other  than  the  rule  of  the  populace  ;  aad  the  means 
used  to  guard  against  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source 
were  various.  The  most  important,  husiaess  wa.s  often  transacted  in 
smaller  and  more  select  divisions,  before  the  commons  cumo  to  vote 
upon  it ;  the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  them  were  generally 
limited  by  the  constitution  ;  sometimes  the  decisions  of  the  general 
assembly  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  select  body  of  elders,  and 
a  reference  back  ngii.ii!  for  reconsideration  ;  but,  more  frequently,  all 
business  which  was  to  come  before  the  commons  was  so  far  prepared 
in  some  other  and  smaller  deliberative  assembly,  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  commons'  but  to  accept  or  reject  the  measures  pro- 
posed. Such  were  the  various  and  necessary  cheeks  against  abuses 
of  power  by  the  people. 

11.  But  besides  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the 
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smaller  advisory  assemblies,  or  senates,  which  latter  were  differently 
constituted  in  different  States,  there  u^.re  magistrates  for  executing 
the  laws,  aud  transacting  other  important  business.  Under  the  aris- 
tocracies  or  oligari:l,i.r.-.  tl.n  h.jiln'i-  magistrates,  although  often  elect- 
ive, frequently  held  their  situatini..  for  life,  and  without  any  consti- 
tutional accountability  to  the  people;  but,  under  the  republican 
systems,  annual  cleoti una  were  gr  orally  held,  and  every  magistrate 
was  required  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  administration,  at  the 
close  iff  h\g  office,  lie  who  did  r..i'.  thus  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  became  what  the  Greeks  called  a  tyrant. 

12.  The  qualifications  of  ckcJi)-.',  of  magisi.rates  varied  in  differ- 
ent- States,  as  sometimes  all  classes,  and,  at  others,  particular  ones 
only,  took  part  in  the  elections.  The  right  of  voting  in  the  choice 
of  a- magistrate  was  justly  regarded  as  a:i  important,  part  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  citizen ;  and  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  perfect 
democracy  was  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to  vote,  as  in  Athens, 
and  in  some  other  cities.  Where  the  government  verged  from  a 
democracy  towards  an  oligarchy,  there  it  was  the  constant  endeavor 
of  the  few,  by  various  restrictions,  to  exclude  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  from  any  share  in  the  elections.  Where  this  attempt  was 
successful,  a  second  step  often  followed,  and  the  oligarchy  was 
rendered  complete  when  the  magistrates  usurped  tke  power  of  filling 
vacant  places  in  their  board,  and  refused  any  accountability  to  the 
people.  Such  usurpations  were  often,  and,  very  naturally,  followed 
by  revolutions. 

13.  At  the  first,  in  the  republican  States  of  Greece,  individuals  of 
the  lower  orders  were  not  eligible  to  the  higher  magistracies ;  but 
seldom  could  the  principle  long  he  maintained.  Poverty  was  gen- 
erally made  the  rule  of  exclusion,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  have 
the  most  of  worldly  goods  at  stake,  an:  the  luost.  deeply  interested  in 
a  just  administration  of  government,  and  tke  support  of  existing 
forms, and  that  they  have  the  most  to  fear  from  revolutionary  changes. 
The  graduation  was  also  originally  made  on  lauded  property  ex- 
clusively. But  as  the  State  became  more  nourishing  and  powerful, 
and  trade,  and  commerce,  and  the  arts  arose,  those  classed  as  the 
lower  orders  began  to  emerge  from  their  original  obscurity,  and  con- 
cessions were  demanded  and  obtained  for  talent  and  worth  ;  and  the 
old  distinctions  being  once  broken  in  upon,  it  often  became  necessary  to 
abolish  the  restrictive  laws.  This  change  was  sometimes  more  gradual, 
However,  than  might  at  first  bo  expected   because,  as  the  offices  wer« 
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not  lucrative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  generally  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense,  the  poor  w£re  often  obliged,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  keep  aloof  from  tliem. 

14.  But  still  the  reader  would  form  an  erroneous,  and  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the  nature  and  worth  of  the 
Grecian  governments,  were  he  not  reminded  that  the  Grecian  States, 
with  but  few  e.ieeplipns,  wore  cities,  with  pmii.il  ceniig'.ioos  districts, 
and  that  their  constitutions,  being  only  forms  of  municipal  or  city 
government,  bad  few  things  isi  common  with  (be  large  empires  of 
modern  times.  Often  the  districts  into  which  Greece  was  geograph- 
ically divided  contained  several  independent  cities ;  although  it  is 
true  that  the  two  most  important  of  these  divisions,  Attica  and  La- 
conia,  formed  the  territories  of  their  two  loading  cities  only,  Athena 
and  Sparta.  In  Bceotia,  however,  the  cities  of  Thobcs  and  Platea 
formed  rival  republics;  and  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  union 
among  the  chief  Bccotian  cities  arc  known  to  history.  The  territo- 
ries of  the  Grecian  cities  often  embraced  only  a  lew  square  miles, 
and  yet  their  prosperity  seemed  to  depend  but  little  on  this  circum- 
stance, for  Corinth,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  G  rocian  States,  rose  to 
an  eminent  degree  of  opulence  and  power. 

15.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  worth  of  the  Grecian 
constitutions,  wo  arc  forcibly  reminded,  i'itj.,  amid  all  the  glory  and 
renown  for  which  Grecian  history  is  so  justly  celebrated,  security  of 
person  and  property,  the  primary  object  of  government,  was  hut  im- 
perfectly attained.  The  frequent  political  storms  to  which  the 
Grecian  States  wore  expend,  although  jifoiroiiig  to  the  masterspirits 
the  noblest  spheres  of  action,  and  exciting  thai  constant  mental  ac- 
tivity which  leads  to  great  achievements,  left  little  room  for  that 
tranquillity  so  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  domestic  con 
dition  of  the  people.  Evemhiug  was  dene  for  the  State  ;  and  with 
and  through  the  State  ouly  the  individual  lived  and  acted.  Political, 
rather  than  domestic  life,  was  the  life  of  the  Grecians. 

16.  There  has  been  nothing,  in  modern  times,  con! parable  to  the 
great  range  which  Grecian  polities,  in  all  their  variety,  embraced. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  Grecian  cities,  scattered  over  a  very  small  extent 
of  territory,  and  embracing  kindred  people,  the  constitutions  of  no 
two  were  exactly  alike,  and  there  were  none  which,  at  somo  period, 
had  uotehanged  their  forms  or  principles.  What  diversity  of  political 
ideas  must  thus  have  been  awakened  !  But  the  Greeks  needed  the 
art  of  printing  to  put  them  in  circulation,  and  to  produce  the  results 
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which  a  move  general  combination  of  them  would  have  effected.  Still, 
the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  the  Grecian  experiments  in 
government  elicited,  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind ; 
and  Grecian  history  :utu  Grecian  politics  wiil  lung  continue  to  form 
one  of  the  must  useful  studies  of  modem  statesmen  and  politicians. 

II. 

17.  The  natural  causes  which  tended  to  unite  the  Greeks  in  a 

;i  brotherhood  or  confederacy,  were  a  common  language  and  a 
a  religion,  while  those  which  louded  to  keep  them 
asunder  were  the  natural  geographical  divisions  of  their     **™™*^ 
country,  and.   the   nearly  o.inal  dislnbuiions  of  strength, 
by  which  the  principal  tribes  were  enabled  to  preserve   their  mutual 
independence.      The   necessity  of  seme   more   special  bond  of  union 
than  language  and  religion  supplied,  probably  led,  at  an  early  period, 
to   the  formation  of  friendly   associations   or  national   councils,  for 
remedying  some  of  the  many  evils  oi'  disunion,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  mutual  intercourse  between  kindred  tribes.      Such  were  the  several 
associations  known   by  the  name  of  Amphictyonics,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, the  one,  more  famous  than  the  rest,  which,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  the  Amphietvonic  council. 

IS.  This  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Amphic'  tyon,  a  son  of 
Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly  ;  but  probably  this  was  a  merely  fictitious 
person,  invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  institution  attributed 
to  him.  The  council  is  said  to  have  been  composed,  originally,  of 
deputies  from  twelve  tribes  or  nations,*  two  t'roni  each  tribe ;  but  as 
independent  Slates  or  cities  grew  up  in  the  original  divisions,  each 
of  those  also  was  entitled  to  two  deputies:  and  no  State,  however  pow- 
erful, not  even  Laconia  nor  Attiea,  was  entitled  to  more.  The  Am- 
phictyon' ie  council  met  twice  every  year,  in  thu  spring  a  I  Delphi, 
and  in  tie  autumn  at  AtiiliOU,"  a  village  at  (he  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  Therm  op' ylffl. 

19.  The  original  objects  of  the  council,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
learned,  were  praise  nor  I  by  ;  and  ahhojgli  its  oroii  ory  functions  were 
chiefly  connected  with  religion,  yet  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  the 

•  '  .hif  Attn  was  n  smuli  w,ku  ::.  l;iu  soicLii-csslcrn  extremity  of  Tlicssaly,  and  near  Uie  mouth 
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terent  tribes  m  uiiiitv  with  one  another.  To  impress  friendly  senti 
meats  more  strongly  on  the  members  of  the  council,  every  individual 
was  required  to  swear  that  he  would  never  assist  in  utterly  destroying 
an  Amphictyon'  ic  city,  nor  in  turning  aside  the  streams  which  sup- 
plied it  with  water.  Still  the  council  had  no  right  of  interference 
between  members  of  the  league  in  ordinary  wars  between  them,  nor 
the  power  to  act  as  a  coiifcdci'acj  ngniiist  foreign  enemies.  Its  chief 
functions  were  to  guard  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  to  restrain,  by  advice  and  counsel,  nil  undue  violence 
of  hostility  among  Amphmtyon' ic  States. 

■20.   Still  the  political  objects  of  the  council  were  scarcely  ever  at- 
tained, for  it  had  no  power,  in  itself,  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  it  was 


only  ia   cases  where 

the   interests  of  religion,  connected  with    the 

Delphic  sanctuary,  w 

ere  concerned,  that  it  could  safely  reckon  on 

general  cooperation  f, 

om  all  the  Greeks.     Schemes  of  conquest  and 

ambition,  or  the  jeal 

ousics  of  contending    Stares,   usually  rendered 

its  efforts  at  peace  un; 

waiMng,— an  additional  illustration  of  the  truth 

that  the  wisest  and  i 

nost   salutary  institutions  are  often  unable  to 

counteract  the  effect: 

i  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  men.     After  the 

Greeks  had  lost  the! 

r  independence,  the  council  bad  scarcely  any 

other  employment  th; 

in  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 

and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist  when   the  Delphic  oracle   lost   its  ba- 

;, a  considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great. 


21.   The   public  festivals  of  the  Grecians   had,    in   reality,    more 
claims  to  be  considered  national   institutions,  than  the  council  which 
we  have  just  described.      The  Greeks  exhibited  a  ptssion- 
FE^rivsL     a'e  fou'loess  for  festivals   and   games,  which  were   occa- 
sionally celebrated   in  every  State  for  the  amusement  of 
the  inhabitants.     These,  however,  were  far  less  interesting  than  the 
four  groat  public  jruines.  which  were,  the  Pythian,  at  Delpho's,  sacred 
to  Apollo;  the  Isthmian,  at  Corinth,  to  Neptune;  the  Netnean,  at 
Nome  a,*  in    Ar'golis,   to   Hercules;    and  the   Olympic,  at   Olym'- 
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pis,*  in  W  lis,  to  Jupiter.  These  games  fir  festivals,  though  celebrated, 
within  particular  districts,  were  not  peculiar  to  any  tribe,  but  were 
open  to  all  true  Grecians  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic  origin. 
The  moat  imports  lit  of  these  was  (lie  Olympic  ;  an  account  of  which 
involves  many  principles  common  to  all  the  others. 

22.  The  origin  of  the  Olympic  gaun:s  is  involve'.!  in  obscurity;  and 
Although  it  appears  that,  during  (.he  heroic  age,  some  Grecian  chiefs 
had  celebrated  their  victories  at  Olym'pia,  yet  it  was  not  till  the 
age  of  Lycurgus  that  the  games  were  brought  under  certain  rules, 
and  performed  at  stated  times.  At  that  period  a.  prince  of  E'lis,  in 
concert  with  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  caused  the  games  to  be  revived  in  honor  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Olym'pia,  ordaining  a  peri- 
odical  suspension  of  hostilities  during  their  continuance,  to  enable 
every  Greek  to  attend  them  without  hinderanee  or  danger.  Their 
superintendence  was  intrusted,  principally,  to  the  people  of  E'lis, 
and  the  judges  took  an  oath,  in  presence  of  a  stalue  of  Jupiter,  that, 
in  adjudging  the  prizes,  they  would  be  regulated  solely  by  a  regard 
to  justice. 

23.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Olympic  games  was  the  exhibition 
of  varions  trials  of  strength  and  skill.  At  firs',  the  foot-race  was  the 
only  exercise  admitted  ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  sanies  were  multi- 
plied, so  as  to  embrace  almost  every  mode  of  displaying  bodily  activity, 
including  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  pitching  the  discus  or 
quoit,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  chariot-races.  Women  were  forbid- 
den, under  pain  of  death,  to  be  present  at  the  games.  In  this  par- 
ticular alone  the  Grecian  spectacles  sustain  an  unfavorable  compari- 
son with  the  European  tooriiamcnl!;  of  i lie  middle  ages  ;  but  in  their 
general  purity,  innocence,  and  humanity,  they  were  infinitely  in  ad- 
vance of  the  barbarous  and  bloody  sports  of  a  Roman  or  Spanish 
amphitheatre. 

24.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  almost  exclusively 
honorary.  In  the  moment  of  victory  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude proclaimed  the  prowess  or  skill  of  the  conquerors  ;   branches  of 
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pajm  were  then  put  into  their  hands ;  and  at  tlic  conclusion  of  the 
games  they  were  summoned  before  the  j  -idges,  who  placed  crowns  of 
olive  on  their  heads.  They  were  then  Boparately  conducted  through 
the  assembly  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed  their  mimes,  and  those  of 


heir  parents,  and  their  country. 

On  the  return  of  the  victor  to  his 

atiirc  country  a  part  of  the  walls  ( 

>f  the  city  in  which  he  resided  wag 

ften  thrown  down  to  admit  his  en 

trance,  and  be  w;is  afterwards  en- 

itled  to  a  distinguished  place  in 

all  festivals   and  games,  and  was 

bought  to  have  conferred  the  high 

est  honor  on  his  country. 

25.  The  Olympic  and  other  gai 

lies   posses-sod   little  or  no  efficacy 

8  a  bond  of  national  anion,  bee; 

mse   the  opportunities  which  they 

resented  for  confederate  purposes 

.  wore   neglected  ;   and   it  appears 

hat   the  periodical    interruption 

of   hostilities,  although    in   par- 

icfllar  instances  it  might  postpom 

!  the  effusion  of  blood,  did  not  at 

11   allay  the  animosity  of  warring 

tribes.      The  games  did  produce 

.  decided  effect,  however,  in  fbrn 

ling  the  national  character.     Aa 

oreigners  were  excluded  from  thi 

:m,  they  served   to  strengthen,  in 

he  mind  of  the  Grecian,  the  feeling 

■3  which  bound  hint  to  bis  country, 

nd  thus  kept  alive  his  national  pr 

ide  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 

linistcred  to  the  selfish  passions 

of  rival  cities,  each  of  which  felt 

s  honor  concerned  in  the  success 

of  its  champion.     At  the  season 

f  the  games   Olym'pia   presented   the   appeanmce  of  an  extensive 

mdern  fair,  being  visited  by  a  i 

'ast  multitude  from   all   parts  of 

ireece,  who  brought  their  product! 

ons  of  manual  labor  for  exhibition 

nd  exchange.     Literary  works  w 

are   not  uufi-efruently  read  there; 

nd  inventions  in  the  arts,  and  disc 

ovcries  in  science,  wore  there  pro- 

ittlgated,  so  that  these  assemblies 

served  some  of  the  purposes  of 

he  modern  press  in  the  commun 

ication  of  thought,  and  the  moro 

quable  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

20.  The  games  oxerted  an  imp 

ortant  influence  over  the  physical 

ducation  of  the  Grecians,  as  victor 

y  in  them  could  not  be  gained  by 

any  occasional  effort,  but  only  after  a  long  course  of  training  and 
discipline.  Those  who  designed  to  engage  in  the  contests  knew  that 
success  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  were  inured  to  hardship, 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  .practice  athletic  exercises,  and  who 
habitually  abstained  from  every  pleasure  which  has  a  tendency  to 
debilitate  the  constitution,  and  lessen  the  power  of  exertion.  This 
kind  of  physical  education,  begun  in  infancy,  was  the  most  attended 
to  by  the  Spartans,  but  w;is  common  throughout  all  Grecian  tribes. 
It   was  one  of  the   secrets  of  that  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  war, 
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which  no  other  nation  ever  surpassed.  In  thaw  ancient  times,  be- 
fore the  use  of  fin;  arms.  battles  mie  decided  by  the  physical  strength 
and  agility  of  the  combatants,  or,  in  oilier  words,  by  their  perfection 
in  the  very  exercises  practiced  in  the  Grecian  games,  and  taught  as 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Greeks  boasted  that 
each  of  their  arm  Eos  was  equal  to  one  of  ten  times  the  number  of 
barbarians;  and  Flerod'otus  asserts  that  the  individuals  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  victories  obtained  over  the  Persians,  were 
those  who  had  the  most  frequently  won  the  palm  of  victory  at 
Olym'pia.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  greatest  literary  at- 
tainments combined  witb  t!ie  greatest  physical  strength  and  prowess. 
And  if  a  portion  of  the  physical  training  practiced  by  the  Grecians 
were  introduced  into  our  modern  ^siems  of  education,  health,  vigor, 
and  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind,  would  be  increased,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  greatly  improved. 

IV. 

27.  What  is  called  the  Uncertain  Period"  of  Grecian  history,  is 

important,  as  embracing  the  age  of  Grecian  colonization,  and  of  tlie 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  Grecians  to  nearly  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.    Of  the  jEolian,  Ionian,    ™« 
and  Dorian  colonies,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in      ooloxi- 
t!ie  Islands  of  i.-ie  j'Egeaii  Sea,  we  have   already  .spoken. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Rhodes,  peopled  by  Grecians 
during  the  ccnturv  next  after  the   Trojan  war,  became,  in  turn,  the 
founder  of  other  Greek   colonies  on   the   coast,  of  Asia   Minor.      In 
the  seventh  century  .Sicily  and   Lower    Italy  were  explored,  and   in 
the  firmer  Messina,  .Syracuse,  and   Agrigon'  turn,  were  founded   by 
Grecians ;   and,  half  a  century  later,  on  the  coasts  of  the  hitter  arose 
the  rival  cities  Orotona  and  Syb'  aris,  of  Aclneau  origin ;  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum   appeared   the   city  of  that  name,  founded,  or  re- 
peopled,  by  Laeoiilaii.s.      S.ich  was  the  spread  of  Grecian  cities  along 
the  Italia.n  coasts  that  Lower  Italy  received  the  name  of  Magna 
Grujcia. 

28.  In  the  latter  part  of  (he  seventh  century  we  find  one  of  the 
Grecian  islands  sending  an  expedition  to  the  African  coast;  and  in 
the  now  desolate  Barea,  nolwitlisia.nding  the  hostility  of  the  Libyans, 
who  received  aid  from  Egypt,  the  Greek  dominion  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  delightful  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  Cyronaica. 
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The  Greeks  even  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  traded  with 
Tartes'  sus,  supposed  by  sonic  to  have  Leon  t.iic  Xarshish  of  Scripture, 
a  city  of  southern  Spaiu  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uastis,  now  the  Guadal- 
quivei,  with  which  the  Phoenicians  at,  the  same  i.inic  carried  on  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  seldom,  however,  that 
the  Greeks  came  in  contact  with  the  l.'luem'eian  navigators  ;  at  least, 
there  was  no  rivalry  between  them  at  this  period  ;  and  in  all  the  ac- 
counts that  we  have  of  the  trade  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Corinth 
and  Athens,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  intercourse  with  the  Phceni- 
cians.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centnrj  the  knowledge  and 
commerce  of  the  Egyptians  were  first  opened  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
ehanee  landing  of  a  piratical  band  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 


!9.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Grecians  is  in- 
F  timately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  colonics, 
the  widening  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
with  other  nations,  and  the  general  advance  of  public 
and  private  prosperity.  In  the  Ionian  confederacy  of  Asia  Minor 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  refinement  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
rapid  than  in  the  mother  country.  In  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  their  public  buildings,  and  in  the  arts  which  adorned  them,  the 
lonians  proudly  vied  with  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Lacedi»'mon.  The  three  famed  orders  of  Grecian  architecture — 
the  Doric,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Corinthian — arose  during  this  period ; 
and  before  the  Persian  wars  had  commeneed,  the  branch  of  sculpture 
termed  statuary  bad  attained  nearly  the  summit  of  its  perfection, 
the  beau-ideal  of  which,  the  final  union  of  truth  and  beauty,  was  to 
be  realised  in  the  school  of  Phidias. 

SO.  The  earliest  written  compositions  of  the  Grecians,  of  which 
tradition  or  history  has  preserved  any  record,  wore  poetical;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  noticed  in  other  nations  also,  has  led  to  the  asser- 
tion that  poetry  is.  preeminently,  the  language  of  nature.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  legends  and  ge 1 1 e a ' eg ■  oa  of  their  heroes  and  gods  sup- 
plied, at  an  early  period,  appropriate  materials  for  poetical  com- 
position, in  which  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  first  appear  con 
spicuous.  With  the  spread  of  commerce,  the  changes  in  government, 
the  Increase  of  luxury,  and  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  iht, 
arts,  the  occasions,  subjects,  and  forms  of  poetry,  wore  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied.     Among  the  Dorians,  priotry  and  music,  which  were  general- 
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ly  combined,  were  made,  by  the  law-givers,  prominent  instruments 
of  the  religious  mart! til  and  political  education  i>t"  tLo  pimple  ;  while 
in  the  Ionian  aiid  iEolian  States  they  expressed  more  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  individuals,  and  were  adapted  to  recreation  and 
amusement,  rather  than  instruction.  The  aid  of  pong  was  called  in 
to  enliven  and  adorn  the  banquets  of  the  great,  public  assemblies,  the 
Olympic  and  other  games;  and  scarcely  a  social  or  public  gathering 
could  be  mentioned  that  would  not  have  appeared,  to  the  ardent 
Grecians,  cold  ni;d  spbkie.-iS  without  this  accompaniment. 

31.  The  first  Grecian  prose  compositions,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
learn,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  were  either 
mythological,  or  collections  of  the  local  legends,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  of  particular  districts.  The  importance  and  the  practical 
uses  of  genuine  history  were  neither  known  nor  suspected  until  after 
the  Persian  wars.  Grecian  philosophy,  or  a  conuected 
investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  had  an  earlier  dawn,  JJ^JJ^ 
and  was  coeval  with  the  poetical  compositions  attributed 

to  Hesiod,  although  in  the  sixth  century  it  first  began  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  poetry  and  religion,  and  to  he  cultivated  by  men  who 
were  neither  bards,  priests,  nor  seers.  Tnis  is  the  era  when  the 
practical  maxims  and  precepts  of  the  seven  Grecian  sages  began  to 
be  collected  by  the  chroniclers,  and  disseminated  among  the  people. 

32.  Among  these  sages  originated  several  of  the  early  schools  of 
Grecian  Philosophy,  the  eldest  of  which,  called  the  Ionian,  because 
its  most  prominent  teachers  and  disciples  were  natives  of  Ionia,  was 
founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  together  with  his 
discoveries  in  asti'iiLumy  and  gcaiotn-,  rai-ed  liim  to  distinction 
among  iiin  countrymen,  and  prepared  them  to  reeei  ve  with  favor  his 
philosophical  speculations.  In  the  investigation  of  natural  causes 
and  effects,  he  taught,  as  a  d^tmguiddnj:  unet  of  his  philosophy,  that 
water,  or  some  other  fluid,  was  the  primary  clement  of  all  things;  a 
theory  which  probably  arose  from  observations  on  the  uses  of  moist- 
uro  in  the  nourishment,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

33.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  led  Anaxim'  enes  of  Miletus, 
half  a  century  later,  to  substitute  air  in  the  place  of  the  liquid  ele- 
ment of  Thales ;  as  in  respiration  it  is-  the  supporter  of  life,  that 
which  animates  all  beings,  which  encompasses,  and  appeared  to  him 
to  sustain,  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  analogical 
reasoning,  also,  Heracb  tus  of  Ephesus,  surnamed  "  the  naturalist,"  was 
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led  to  regard  tlis  supposed  basis  of  fire,  or  flamr.,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  tilings,  both  spiritual  and  material.  To  the  unseen 
vital  element  of  fire,  {not  its  outward  semblance,)  lie  attributed 
wisdom  and  intelligence  ;  and  to  its  opposite  extremes  or  tendencies, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  pass  from  want,  to  gratification,  arid  from  grati- 
fication to  want,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  he  ascribed  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

34.  Diog'enes  ll.o  Cretan,  in  carrying  out  tin;  analogies  of  Anaxim'- 
encs,  was  led  to  regard  the  universe  us  issuing  from  an  intelligent 
principle — a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — but  without  recogniz- 
ing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  Anaximan'der,  who 
first  taught  philosophy  in  a  public  school  sit  Miletus,  conceived  the 
primitive  state  of  the  universe  to  have  been  n  vast  chaos  or  infinity, 
containing  the  elements  from  which  the  world  was  constructed  by  inL 
herent  or  self-moving  pnj  cesses  of  sqwrition  find  combination.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  negleet  for  a 
century,  when  it  was  revived  by  Anaxag'oras,  also  an  Ionian  Greek, 
who,  combining  it  with  the  doctrines  of  Diog'  cues,  taught  that  there 
exists  one  supreme  mind,  distinct  from  the  chaos  to  which  it  im- 
parted motion,  form,  and  order, 

35.  The  pantheistic  systems  of  T'lules  and  Iloi'aelitus  admitted, 
e  with  the  fictions  of  the  received  mythology,  that  the 
full  of  gods;    whereas    the  doctrine  of  Anasag'oras 

would  lead  to  the  belief  of  but  one  god.  Hence  he  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  driven  into  exile  for  denying  the  gods,  Some  previous 
philosophers  had  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  globular  col- 
lections of  fire  and  vapor,  animated  by  portions  of  the  divinity, 
whereas  Anaxag'  or.is  rcganlcd  lueui  as  consisting  of  earthy  particles, 
like  the  materials  of  our  own  planet.  He  gave  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  names  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  struck  a  blow  at  the 
popular  religion  by  attributing  to  natural  causes  what,  in  sacrificial 
rites,  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  miraculous  indications. 

36.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  principles  of  the  Ionian  school 
of  philosophy-— of  the  Grecian  mind — in  its  early  progress  of  devel- 
opment. The  subject  has  an  interesting  coihiccm'oii  with  Grecian 
politics  also.  As  auguries,  omens,  and  prodigies,  exer else d  a  great 
influence  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Grecians,  a  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  natural  phenomena,  which  was  one  business  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  bad  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect,  for  the  popular 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  the  minds  of  rulers 
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and  statesmen  open  to  the  influences  of  reason,  to  the  rejection  of  the 
follies  of  superstition.  The  dut-trines  taught  by  Auaxag'oras  were 
the  commencement  of  the  conte.-i,  between  philosophy  and  the  popular 
religion.  The  varying  cohso;jhu;iC(J8  of  the  struggle  appear  through- 
out all  subsequent  Grecian  history. 

37.  While  philosophy  was  cultivated  in  Ionia,  two  widely  different 
schools  arose,  the  Eleatic  and  the  Pythagorean,  in  the  western  Greek 
colonics  of  Lower  Italy.     Xenoph'  anes,  a  native  of  Ionia,  was  the 
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ered  the  chords  in  music,  which  led  him  to  conceive  that  the  planets, 
striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  t.hcy  move  in  their  celestial 
orbits,  produce  harmonious  sounds,  varying  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  magnitudes,  velocities,  and  relative  distances  of  the 
planets,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  (he  proportion  of  the  notes  in 
a  musical  scale.  Heuee  the  "music  of  the  spheres."  From  what 
can  bo  gathered  of  tho  astronomical  doctrine  of  Pythag'oras  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  sys- 

■  Samoa  lies  adjacent  to  the  Ionian  coual  of  Asia  Minor,  from  wltioli  U  la  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait  only  two  inilos  serosa.  It  is  about  LSiiny  :mi~--  in  L(!":il;::i  tram  east  to  west,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  in  mean  bira.lili.  [„  auiiqaily  ii  ivas  cukbraiwl  fur  its  extraordinary  fer- 
rates, for  the  |]nrpo>c  or"  fai-ililsiia:;  liieir  oall'i:e.  [I  Is  still  tliu  uios:  [ i rod i loll ve  island  of  Hie 
Archipelago,  although  Us  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  a  miserable  slate  by  Ilia  brutalizing 
SV.1LJ-  of  :bc  Turks.    (JHoj  No.  I1L) 
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tem,  which  was  revived  hy  Coper' nicus,  and  fully  established  by 
Newton. 

39.  Offing  to  the  predilection  of  Pythag'oras  for  mathematical 
investigations,  ho  appears  to  have  made  numbers  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  natural  nhilosophy  — tl;o  represcntuMvcs  of  the  essence  and 
properties  of  all  things — and  indeed  the  materials  or  elements  in  the 
construction  of  the  uuivei -so ;  but,  whether  in  the  term  numbers  he 
included  the  idea  of  mats-rial  particles  or  atoms,  the  basis  of  the 
modern  atomic  theory,  Is  doubtful  "U'iih  respcer.  to  God,  Pythag'- 
oras appears  to  have  taught  that  he  is  the  universal,  ever-existent 
mind,  the  first  principle  of  the  universe,  the  source  and  cause  of  all 
animal  life  and  motion,  in  substance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like 
truth,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  only  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  mind.  His  doctrine  approached  near,  to  the  mod- 
ern system  of  pantheism — the  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  god. 
Pythag'oras  taught  the  doe-trine  of  m^.riiijiiydiosh,  or  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  through  different  bodies,  an  idea  which  ho  probably 
derived  from  the  Egyptians;  and  he  professed  to  preserve  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  several1  stales  of  existence  through  which  his  soul 
had  passed. 

40.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  Pythag'oras,  with  some  excel 
lencies,  contained  many  gross  absurdities  and  superstitions,  which 
were  dignified  with  the  name-  of  philosophy,  and  which  exerted  a  per- 
nicious influence  over  the  opinions  of  many  succeeding  ages.  The 
society  which  Pythag'oras  established  at  Crotona  was  mostly  of  a 
secret  character,  embracing  not  only  a  philosophical  school,  but  also 
a  religious  brotherhood,  ai;d  a  political  association.  A  mystical  kind 
of  religion  was  doubtless  the  main  bond  of  union  among  his  followers. 
Their  political  opinions  were  in  the  main  ariatooratioal,  but,  never- 
theless, they  professed  to  aim  at  establishing  the  dominion  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  might  be  found. 

41.  How  far  the  society  at  Crotona  was  perverted  to  political 
purposes,  is  unknown;  but  its  very  seeresy,  leaving  room  for  sus- 
picions of  sinister  designs,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  forcible  dis- 
solution. Arraying  itself  on  the  side  of  aristocracy,  during  a  pub- 
lic commotion  the  house  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  had  assembled 
was  set  on  fire,  and  those  who  did  not  perish  in  the  tumult  only 
found  safety  in  exile.  The  unity  of  the  society  was  at  an  end,  hut 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  survived,  and  being  disseminated 
throughout  Greece  by  the  exiles,  and  engrafted  upon  the  Eleusinian 
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mysteries,  they  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy, and  contributed  to  the  education  of  many  individuals  who 
afterwards  boeanio  distinguished  :ct  1 1 1 ■: ■  i i ■  political  eminence.  Other 
schools  of  philosopli y  scarcely  less  important  ibau  those  we  have  al- 
luded to,  arose  after  the  Persian  wars,  hut  the  limits  of  the  present 
work  forbid  a  detailed  account  of  their  principles. 

VI. 

42.  In  addition   to  the  instruction,  public  find   private,  which  the 
philosophers  gave   in   their  various  systems,  and  the  public  worship 
offered  to  the  gods  by  sacrifices  and  other  religious  cere-         1HE 
monies,  there  were,   among  the   Greeks,    important  na-   elecsisian 
tional  institutions  of  a  secret  character,  which,  open  only    KihTEItI,£a- 
to  the  initiated,  combined   the  mysteries  of  Loth  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion.     The  most  celebrated  of  these,  the  great  festival  of  Elcusinia, 
sacred  to  Geres   and  Proserpine,  wan  observed  every  fourth  year  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  but  move  particularly   by  the  people  of 
Athens  every  fifth  year  at  Elousis  in  Attica. 

43.  The  Mysteries,  as  the  Elonsinia.n  festival  was  often  called  by 
way  of  eminence,  avowedly  based  on  the  fabulous  wanderings  of  the 
goddess  Ceres  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  were  religious 
and  philosophical  riles,  doubtless  originally  intended  to  convoy  to 
the  initiated  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  one  allegory  of  the  fabled 
goddess — the  mysteries  of  vegetation.  Afterwards  they  took  a  wider 
range,  and  embraced  (lie  whole  system  of  tireeian  mythology.  They 
did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  throw  discredit  upon  the  popular 
religious  belief  of  the  times;  for  while  the  goddess  of  grain  and 
harvests  was  disrobed  of  her  celestial  character,  and  resolved  into 
the  vivifying  powers  of  heat,  rain,  air,  and  sunlight,  acting  upon  the 
seed  sown  in  the  earth,  the  atheistic  tendency  to  a  disbelief  in  tho 
fods  was  checked  by  deifying  anew  these  natural  agents,  and,  with 
their  mysterious  attributes,  reconstructing  the  "form  divine"  which 
the  Greek  fancy  pictured  as  a  fitting  representation  of  those  sup- 
posed  spiritual  powers  at  work  in  the  vast  laburatory  of  nature.  If 
the  material  theology  was  debased  by  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries, 
the  spiritual  and  philosophical  was  exalted.  The  gods,  therefore, 
which  were  the  immediate  objeels  of  Oteeiau  worship,  were  merely 
the  palpable  images  of  impalpable  spiritual  realities— the  medium 
through  which  tho  vutaties  of  Elcusinia  held  com  niunion  with  Nature. 

44.  What  is  known  o;   the  sacred  rites  performed  at  Eleusis,  has 
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twjen  gathered  from -occasional  incidental  illusions  found  in  the  pages 
of  nearly  all  the  classic  authorities;  and  although  the  penalty  of  a 
sudden  and  i^Li'iiiiiisiijn-:  death  impended  over  any  one  who  divulged 
these  symbolic  ceremonies,  yet  sufficient  is  now  kr.owu  to  describe  them 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail.      They  occupied  nine  days,  from  the 

15th  to  the  23d  of  September  inclusive, ihc  first  beini;  (he  day  en 

which  the  worshippers  merely  collected  together — the  second  that  on 
which  they  purified  themselvesby  bathing  in  the  sea — the  third  the  day 
ef  sacrifices— the  fourth  the  day  of  offerings  to  the  goddess— the  fifth 
the  day  of  torches,  when  the  multitude  roamed  over  the  meadow  at 
nightfall,  carrying  lianiheaus  in  imitation  el'  Ceres  searching  for  her 
daughter— the  sixth  the  day  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  Vintage— the 
seventh  the  day  of  athletic  pastimes— the  eolith  the  day  devoted 
to  the  lesser  mysteries  and  celestial  revelations — and  the  ninth  the 
day  of  libations,  closing  with  the  discordant  shouts  of  the  worship- 

45.  At  Athens,  applicants  for  initiation,  having  twelve  months  pre- 
viously assisted  at  the-  lesser  mvsi.enes  at  Agr;e,  and  having  purified 
themselves,  and  offered  the  requisite  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  were  examined 
by  four  curators  appointed  by  the  government.  and  presided  over  by 
the  chief  of  the  nine  archons.  Crowned  with  myrtle,  in  the  hours  of 
darkness  the  successful  candidates  were  ushered,  by  a  choir  of  maid- 
ens robed  in  white  and  their  brows  cinctured  with  garlands,  through 
the  holy  grove,  and  admitted  into  the  vestibule  of  the  mystical  temple, 
a  gigantie  building  dedicated  to  Eieuslnia.  As  the  worshipper  passed 
the  threshold  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  darkness,  while  a  voice 
warned  him  not  to  advance  unless  his  body  were  cleansed,  and  his 
mind  divested  of  ail  carnal  affections.  Proceeding  a,  little  farther  a 
dim  light  enabled  him  to  distinguish,  though  with  difficulty,  the 
character  of  the  place  :■ — he  was  in  the  cave  of  Spleen  and  Despair— 
the  cave  dedicated  to  the  darker  and  meaner  passions  of  humanity. 
As  he  groped  his  way  onward  through  the  dank  cavern,  the  most 
loathsome  reptiles  glided  along  the  walls,  .spectral  objects  flitted 
around  him,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  unearthly  yells.  Each  ad- 
venturer strove  to  conquer  the  riisn:a\  excited  by  these  preternatural 
sounds  and  distracting  illusions,  wlion  suddenly  the  walls  of  the  cav- 
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em.  burst  asunder,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  august  fane  of  the 
goddess — a  vast  and  magnificent  temple,  whose  lofty  dome  was 
strewn  with  stars  and  constellations  of  burnished  copper.  Amid  a 
crowd  of  worshippers,  and  inferior  officials,  he  ro'>ognized  the  high 
functionaries  of  llie  festival — the  sacred  torch-bearer,  the  herald,  the 
altar-priest,  and  hierophant,  or  revcaler  of  mysteries— all  suitably 
habited  in  dresses  of  mystic  import,  and  the  latter  enveloped  in  a 
costume  as  gorgeous  as  the  coronation  robes  of  an  emperor. 

46.  The  magnificence  of  the  temple,  lit  up  for  a  moment  by  the 
flames  of  the  sacrificial  pile,  was  us  suddenly  lost  to  the  view,  for  in- 
stantaneously the  light  disappeared,  and  the  whole  was  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  Then  was  heard  the  solemn  voice  of  the 
hierophant  raised  in  supplication  to  the  gods;  and  the  revelations 
commenced.  A  roaring  noise  seemed  to  shalio  the  building  to  its 
foundations  ;  the  marble  pavement  i.piaked,  and  many  of  the  worship- 
pers, in  an  extremity  of  dread,  were  thrown  down  by  the  heavy  un- 
dulations. Suddenly  the  din  was  hushed,  and  a  lull  profound  as 
death  succeeded.  After  a  momentary  pause  the  hideous  roaring  was 
renewed;  the  thunder  crashed  above  the  heads  of  tlie  multitude;  at 
one  instant  gleams  of  lightning  dazzled  the  eyes  ;  at  another,  every, 
thing  was  burled  io  a  gloom  deeper  than  midnight.  Amid  yells  and 
bowlings  like  those  of  demons,  ghcslly  apparitions  startled-  the  be- 
holders :— first  a  hand  of  monster  Centaurs  ;  then  the  fierce  brothers 
Briareus  and  Gyges,  each  with  a  hundred  arms ;  now  the  avenging 
Eumen'ides;  now  the  Gorgons  dire,  and  their  guards,  the  hoary- 
haired  Graise ;  now  three-headed  Cor'  berus ;  Chimera  vomiting 
flames,  and  Min'o'aur  trampling  'In-  earth  in  a  rage  of  madness  and 
ferocity.  Fearful  as  were  these  scenes,  others,  more  awful  followed. 
Far  down  in  the  depths  of  a  yawning  chasm,  :hc  dread  secrets  of  the 
infernal  regions  were  unfolded.  The  doggish  waters  of  Phleg' ethon 
were  seen  beating,  with  measured  cadence,  against  the  palaee  of  the 
god  of  Hades, — -the  boatman  Charon  ferrying  the  dead  across  the 
Stygian  river, — lthadaivian'  thus  seated  on  his  throne  of  judgment, — 
grizzly  phantoms  flitting  through  the  murky  atmosphere, — and,  last- 
ly, the  assembled  deities  of  hell,  in  whose  midst  frowned  the  relent- 
less and  forbidding  visage  of  Pluto.  "With  this  final  revelation  of 
horrors  the  abyss  was  slowly  shrouded  from  view,,  the  thunder  again 
resounded  through  the  heavens,  and  at  the  voice  of  the  hierophant 
the  gloom  of  a  tempestuous  night  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the 
lustre  of  refulgent  day. 
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47.  It  was  then  that  the  chief  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  revealed 
to  her  votaries ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  divine  radiance  the  twelve 
Celestial  deities  passed  before  them  ; — Jupiter  crowned  with  olivo 
boughs ;  Apollo,  with  pencils  of  light ;  Neptune,  with  anemones ; 
Mara,  with  a  golden  helmet. ;  Mcvcnvy,  with  a  winged  tap  and  sandals; 
Vulcan,  with  dishevelled  ringlets:  .Tunc,  atlendcd  by  her  cuckoo 
and  peacocks;  Minerva,  by  her  owl  and  dragon;  Diana,  by  her 
greyhound;  Ceres,  by  a  dolphin  ;  Venus,  by  a  sparrow;  and  Vesta } 
bearing  the  palladium  as  her  talisman.  Nest  came  a  procession  of 
the  lesser  inhabitants  of  Olympus — Oreads  from  the  mountains; 
Naiads  from  the  streams;  dhieehus,  with  bin '.rain  of  revellers;  winged 
Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ;  and  Aurora,  blushing  with  the  tints 
of  the  morning;  together  with  tlie  rest,  of  the  ;l  infinite  variety"  of 
the  "  Pagan  host,"  in  superb  and  bewildering  confusion.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  story  of  Ceres  anil  Proserpine  closed  the  sacred  fes- 
tival of  Eleusis,  after  which  the  hiorophant  ascended  a  rostrum  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  opening  the  sacred  volume 
Petroma,  read  from  the  sl.onc  tablets  an  explanation  of  the  typos  of 
the  festivities, — in  language  probably  not  unlike  that  which  Virgil 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Atiehises,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  definition  of  the  secrets 
of  Eleusis  and  the  creed  of  Pythagoras.  The  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid  is  believed  to  represent,  moreover,  several  of  the  scenes  of  the 
mysteries.  In  the  following  language  Anohises  answers  the  inquiries 
of  his  god-like  son: 

"Know  first  that  ]]eav*ii,  :mi!  grill's  couiniclc'l  frame, 

A  ill  :l:.v.   n';  v.  i:l  I--,  ill  .i  ;:i.-  aliinv  J!  ill  in. 
Ami  both  ItiO  rcdiuu:  tii'lits,  nne  cmiiliiiin  soiil 
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4b  Wo  c;m  conceive  of  the  effect  which  the  revelations  of  the 
hierophant  produced  upon  the  mixed  assemblage  whose  minds  were 
stimulated  by  the  marvellous  ordeal  through  which  they  had  just 
passed,  as  lie  resolved  tlie  mythohiga.:;!'  'yger.ds  into  the  varied  opera- 
tions of  Nature's  laws,  and  explained  the  divine  nature  of  the  soul 
or  spirit,  its  union  with  the  body  in  a  probationary  existence,  its  de- 
goneracy  by  association  with  material  organs,  its  need  of  purification, 
its  immortality,  and  its  final  destiny,  Willi  what  rapture  they  lis- 
tened, as  thtynysteries  became  transparent  under  their  scrutiny  ;  how 
their  bosoms  glowed  with  entliusiam  for  the  pursuits  of  philosophy, 
and  the  cause  of  their  religion  ;  how  their  minds  must  have  expand- 
ed with  the  acquisition  of  these  "  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
happiness!" 

49.  But  while  the  hierophant  explained  the  glowing  fables  of 
Grecian  mythology  as  allegorical  represea'alions  of  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  it  is  supposed  that  his  words  were  sufficiently  oracular  to 
admit  of  being  interpreted  by  the  worshipper  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  he  himself  had  embraced.  Thus  one 
saw,  in  the  sacred  rites,  confirmation  of  one  creed,  and  others,  of 
another;  but  all  bowed  in  reverence  before  them,  as  enshrining  the 
august  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Celebrated,  under  a 
veil  of  secresy,  with  extraordinary  pomp  aad  solemnity,  they  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  over  a  people  so  susceptible  as  the  ancient 

a.  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  724-751 :  Drjdon'n  Trans,  irl.  »8fl-l(H0, 
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Greeks,  who  abandoned  themselves,  with  the  ci&rft  ai  dent  enthuoLswa, 
to  the  exquisite  seductions  of  their  polytheistic  mythology.  Of  h> 
holy  a  character  wore  the  Eleusinian  rites  deemed,  that,  although  tfc«j 
were  open  to  both  sexes,  ami  nil  ehissos.  among  the  citizens,  all  crimi- 
nals, helots,  and  necromancers,  were  excluded  from  them,  while  the 
initiated  who  abstained  from  their  periodical  observance  were  re- 
garded as  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  as  being 
doomed,  hereafter,  to  oterna'  darkness  ana  abasement.  The  charge 
against  Soeratos,  of  having  neglected  the  holy  ordeal  of  initiation, 
was  construed  as  evidence  of  irreverence  and  impiety  towards  the 
gods;  and  when  the  imperious  and  lawless  Nero  visited  Greece,  such 
wa.s  the  awe  with  which  the  sacred  rites  of  Eleusis  inspired  him,  that 
he  was  deterred  from  join  in;:  in  (.hem.  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
Ho  oil-stained  character;  and  such  was  the  sway  which,  at  a  later 
period,  these  festivities  continued  to  exert  over  the  people,  that  the 
emperor  Valentin; an  was  forced  to  permit  their  continuance  in  Greece, 
after  he  had  prohibited  elsewhere  all  nocturnal  sacrifices.  For  sev- 
enteen centuries  and  adia'f,  reckoning  from  their  supposed  introduc- 
tion into  Attica  by  Eumolpus,  in  1356  B.  C  ,  they  maintiancd  their 
influence  and  authority.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  that  the 
Christian  world  rose  up  against  them,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
declared  that  "  every  mode  of  polytheism  conducts  Its  deluded  vota- 
ries, through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition."" 
It  was  then  that  the  emperor  propounded  to  the  Roman  senote  the 
important  question,  "  whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of 
Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the  empire  ?"n  A  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pagan  mythology  followed  :  arrival  coict.  declared  that  no 
one  should  presume,  l!  in  any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  in- 
animate idol,  by  the  saerincc  of  a  guiltless  victim  ;"J  the  temples  of 
the  gods  were  thrown  down,  or  converted  into  Christian  churches; 
and  the  mystical  rites  of  Eleusis  gave  place  to  the  simplicity  of 
gospel  truths,  and  the  mild  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 

o.  Gibbon's  Decline  end  Fell,  eb.  uvlll. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  OLORY  AND  THE  FALL  OP  GREECE. 
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I. 

1 .  The  general  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  readey 
by  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  closing  chapters  of  Grecian  history— ex- 
tending from   the  opening  of  the  first  war  with  Persia,  in  the  year 
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490  B.  C,  to  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,   146 

B.  C,  and  embracing  ;.i  period  of  three  ln.mdrcd  and  forty 

ration  of    f°"r  years — is  doubtless  that  of  a  confused  series  of  domes- 

cibkcian      tie  wars  and  rave-hit  ions,  originating  in  the  jealousies  and 

ambition   of  rival   Si;ues.  sai quinary  in    [.huh   progress, 

and  destructive   to   all  parties   in   their  final  results  and  tendencies. 

Such. is,  indeed,  the  general  character  wo  must  usuribe  to  the  several 

Pcioponr.esia:!  wars,  which  almost,  exhausted  the  power  ami  resources 

of  the  most  prominent  Grecian   States— to   the  Sacred  War,  which 

led  to  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  sway  of  Macedon — and  to  the 

petty  jealousies  growing  out  of  Achjcan  influence,  and  the  dissensions 

sown  by  Macedonian  ambition,  which  led  to   the  final   overthrow  of 

Grecian  liberty,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  province  of  the 

liouiii!!  empire. 

2.  Apart,  however,  from  the  uniformly  dlsasiroua  effects  of  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  absurdities,  which  engendered  these  domestic 
wars,  we  find  here,  submitted  for  our  con  to  inflation,  the  grand  specta- 
cle of  the  Persian  contest.,  involving  the  vain  struggle  of  barbarism 
against  civilization — the  glories  of  Thermop'  ylas,  Mar'athon,  Sal'- 
amis,  and  Platse'  a-— the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  famous  "  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand" — the  brilliant  career  of  the  conquering 
Alexander— (be  inroad  of  the  Celts  —the  hint  struggle  of  Pyrr'hus— 
and  the  vain  effort  of  Achaia,  in  her  prime,  to  stem  the  fatal  tide  of 
Grecian  corruption. 

3.  The  limits  of  ordinary  compends  of  General  History  forbid 
anything  more  than  outline  sketches,  or  general  views,  of  the  public 
life  of  the  Grecians,  in  which  beauty  of  coloring  of  necessity  gives 
place  to  simplicity  of  narrative  and  brevity  of  detail. — in  which  is 
scarcely  detected  die  philosophy  of  the  causes  that  were  fast  hurry- 
ing on  Greece  to  her  destiny — and  in  which  little  is  seen  of  the  do. 
mestic  condition  and  social  character  of  the  Grecian  people.  We 
purpose,  therefore,  to  return  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  events 
of  Grecian  history,  that  we  may  place  some  of  their  most  interesting 
peculiarities  in  a  clearer  h«;ht  before  the  reader— to  examine,  but  with 
brevity,  the  philosophy  of  causes  and  effects, — and  to  lift  the  veil 
which  hides  from  view  the  under- current  of  social  life. 

II. 

4.  What  may  properly  be  called  the  closing  period  of  Grecian 
history  opens  with  (ho  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars, — brought 
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on  by  the  Wind  ambition  of  Darius — continued,  through  the  vain- 
glory of  Xerxes  and  his  successor — and  ending  in  the 
humiliation    of     the    greatest    empire    the   world    then      fjjusian 
contained.     The  Greeks,  united  by  a  sense  of  common       W*KS' 
dangers,  victorious  abroad,  and  sedulbnslj  cultivating  learning  and 
the  arts  at  homo,  might  well  regard  the  latter  years  of  the  Persian 
wars,  and   the   subsequent   administration   of  Pericles  at  Athens,  as 
tlie  period  of  their  greatest  glory. 

5.  We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Spartan 
Leon'idas  and  his  countrymen  at  Thermop'  yhje,  and  of  the  Athenians 
under  Miltiades  at  Mar'athon.   Wegive,from  an  eloquent 

writer,  the  following  description  of  tin:  buttle  of  Plata;'  a,  BiTCLE  ™ 
both  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  and  to  show  the  effect  "^  *" 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  military  character  of  the  people. 
Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  left  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  to  complete  (lie  conquest  of  Greece  after  the  inglorious 
flight  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont,  had  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Platan' a,  when  he  encountered  that  part  of  the  Grecian 
army  composed  mostly  of  Spartans,  commanded  by  Pausanias,  and 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Athenians  had  previously 
fallen  back  to  a  more  secure  position,  where  the  entire  army  had 
been  ordered  to  concentrate,  and  Pausanias  and  his  Spartans  had 
but  just  commenced  the  retrograde  movement  when  the  Persians 
made  their  appearance. 

6.  "  As  the  troops  of  Mardonius  advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
armament,  deeming  the  task  was  now  not  to  fight  hut  to  pursue, 
raised  their  standards  and  poured  forward  tumultously,  without 
discipline  or  order.  Pausanias,  pvesss'd  by  the  Persian  line,  lost  no 
time  in  sending  to  the  Athenians  for  succor.  But  when  the  latter 
were  on  their  march  with  the  required  aid,  they  were  suddenly  in- 
tercepted by  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  and  cut  off  from  the 
rescue  of  the  Spartans. 

7.  "  The  Spartans  beheld  themselves  thus  unsupported  with  eonsld- 
erable  alarm.  Committing  himself  to  the  soda,  Pausanias  ordained  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  his  whole  army  awaiting  the  result,  while  the  shafts 
of  the  Persian  bowmen  poured  on  them  near  and  fast.  But  the 
entrails  presented  disixiuruging  omens,  .and  the  sacrifice  was  again 
renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans  evinced  their  characteristic  forti- 
tude and  discipline — not  one  man  stirring  from  his  ranks 'until  the 
auguries  should  assume  a  more  favoring  aspect;  all  harassed,  and 
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some  wounded,  by  the  Persian  arrows.  they  vet.,  seeking  protection 
only  beneath  their  broad  bucklers,  waited  with  a  stem  patience  the 
time  of  their  leader  and  of  Heaven.  Then  fell  Callic'  rates,  the 
stateliest  and  strongest  soldier  in  the  whole  army,  lamenting,  not 
death,  but  that  his  sword  was  as  yet  undrawn  against  the  invader, 

8.  "  And  still  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  seemed  to  forbid  the  battle, 
when  Pausanias,  lifting  bis  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  that  stood  hard  by,  stn.plieai.ed  the  goddess,  that  if 
the  fates  forbade  the  Greeks  to  etmtpjer.  they  might  at  least  fall  like 
warriors.  And  while  utterii.g  this  prayer,  the  tokens  waited  for  be- 
came suddenly  visible  in  the  victims,  and  the  augurs  announced  the 
promise  of  coming  victory.  Therewith  the  order  of  battle  ran  in- 
stantly through  the  army,  and,  to  use  the  poetical  comparison  of 
Plutarch,  the  Spartan  pbalau.v  suddenly  stood  forth  in  its. strength, 
like  some  fierce  animal — erecting  its  bristles,  and  preparing  its 
vengeance  for  the  foe.  The  ground,  broken  in  many  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  inter  see  I.  eel  by  the  Asupns,  whose  sluggish  stream 
winds  over  a  broad  ami  rushy  bed,  was  unfavorable  to  the  movements 
of  cavalry,  and  the  Persian  foot  advanced  therefore  on  the  Greeks. 

9.  "Drawn  up  in  their  massive  phalanx,  the  i,;ieeduimonians  pre- 
sented an  almost  impenetrable  body  —sweeping  slowly  on,  compact 
and  serried — while  the  hot  and  undisciplined  valor  of  the  Persians, 
more  fortunate  in  the  skirmish  t'nm  the  bailie,  broke  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand waves  upon  that  moving  rock.  Pouring  on  in  small  numbeis 
at  a  time,  they  fell  fast  round  the  progress  of  the  Greeks — their 
armor  slight  against  the  strong  pikes  of  Sparta — their  courage  with- 
out skill- — their  numbers  without  discipline  ;  si  ill  thuy  fought  gallant- 
ly, even  when  on  the  ground  seizing  the  pikes  with  their  naked 
hands,  and  with  the  wonderful  agility  which  still  characterizes  the 
Oriental  swordsmen,  springing  to  their  feet,  and  regaining  their  arms, 
when  seemingly  overcome  ;  wresting  away  their  enemies1  shields,  and 
grappling  with  ibem  desperately  band  to  hand. 

10.  "  Foremost  of  a  band  of  a  thousand  chosen  Persians,  con- 
spicuous by  his  white  charger,  and  still  more  by  his  daring  valor, 
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around  him,  but  Lis  death  was  the  general  signal  of  defeat  and  flight 
Encumbered  by  their  long  robes,  and  pressed  by  the  relentless  con- 
querors; the  Persians  fled  in  disorder  towards  their  camp,  which  was 
secured  by  wooden  entrenchments,  by  gates,  and  towers,  and  walls. 
Here,  fortifying  themselves  as  they  best  might,  they  contended  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  advantage,  against  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
ill  skilled  in  assault  and  siege. 

11."  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  on  the  plains 
over  the  Greets  of  Mardonius,  and  now  joined  the  Spartans  at  the 
camp.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  better  skilled  in  the 
art  of  siege  than  the  Spartans ;  yet  at  that  time  their  experience 
could  scarcely  have  been  greater.  The  Athenians  were  at  all 
times,  however,  of  a  more  impetuous  temper;  and  the  men  who  had 
'  run  to  the  charge'  at  Marathon,  were  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  des- 
perate remnant  of  their  ancient  foe.  They  scaled  the  walls— they 
effected  a  breach  through  which  the  Tegeans  were  the  first  to  rush— 
the  Greeks  poured  fast  and  fierce  into  the  camp.  Appalled,  dismayed, 
stupefied  by  the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  their  loss,  the  Persians  no 
longer  sustained  (heir  fame — they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  falling, 
as  they  fled,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter,  so  that  out  of  that  mighty 
armament  scarce  three  thousand  effected  an  escape. "a 

12.  Another  writer  remarks  that  "  the  treasure  found  in  the  camp 
of  the  Persians  on  this  occasion  was  immense  :  the  furniture  of  the 
tents  glittered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  vessels  of  the  same  metals 
were  seen  scattered  about  for  ordinary  use,  mid  piled  up  in  wagons." 
"  Pausanias,  when  he  entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  arid  saw  the 
rich  hangings,  (lie  soft  carpets,  the  couches  and  tallies  shining  with 
gold  and  silver,  ordered  the  Persian  slaves  to  prepare  a  banquet,  such 
as  they  were  used  to  set  out  for  their  master.  "When  it  was  spread 
he  bade  his  Helots  set  by  its  side  the  simple  fare  of  his  own  ordinary 
meal,  and  then  invited  the  Greek  officers  to  mark  the  folly  of  the 
barbarian,  who,  with  such  instruments  of  luxury  at  his  command,  had 
come  to  rob  the  Greeks  of  their  scanty  store."1' 

13.  Inthe  foregoing  ue  detect  some  of  the  prominent  traits  of  Persian 
and  of  Grecian  character,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  causes 
that,  during  a  struggle  of  half  a  century,  brought  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion upon  one  nation,  and  gave  victory  to  the  other.  On  the  side 
of  Persia  was  the  vain  boast  of  numbers — the  tinsel  of  display — with 
all  the  glitter,  "  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,"  but  none  of  that 
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moral  power  which  an  army  derives  from  an  enlightened"  confidence 
in  its  own  strength  and  resources.  (In  the  side  of  the  Greeks  were 
the  undaunted  courage,  stern  purpose,  and  linn  resolve,  which  arose 
from  religious  faith  an<£  disciplined  valor. 

III. 

14.   But  the  final   overthrow  of  the  Persian   hosts  on  the  battle 

ground  of  Platee'a  has  an  importance    infinitely  beyond  that  of  the 

brilliant  spectacle  of  the  contest,  the  numbers  of  the  slain, 

of  ths      or  l'lt:  delivernneo  of  tho  Greeks  from  immediate  danger, 

peksian  Perhaps  no  other  event  in  ancient  history  has  been  so 
momentous  in  its  consequences;  for  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Greece,  had  barbarian  arms  prevailed  against 
her,  and  had  she  then  become  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire? 
The  greatness  which  she  subsequently  attained,  and  the  glory  and 
renown  with  which  alio  has  (illed  tho  earth,  would  never  have  had  an 
existence.  As  applicable  to  this  subject  we  subjoin  the  following 
rejections  from  the  author  previously  quoted. 

15.-  "When  the  deluge  of  the  Persian  arms  rolled  back  to  its 
eastern  bed,  and  the  world  was  once  more  comparatively  at  rest,  the 
continent  of  Greece  rose  visibly  a:id  nu'jesticatly  above  the  rest,  of 
tho  civilized  earth.  Afar  in  the  Latian  plains  the  infant  State  of 
Koine  was  silently  and  obse'ivdy  sf.rii^Eling  into  strength  against  the 
neighboring  and  petty  States  in  which  tho  old  Etrurian  civilization 
was  rapidly  passing  into  decay.  The  genius  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
yet  unredeemed  from  barbarism,  lay  soiree  known,  save  where  colo- 
nized by  Greeks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and  wastes, 

1C.  "  The  ambition  of  Persia,  still  the  ;:reat  monarchy  of  the  world, 
was  permanently  checked  and  crippled  ;  tho  strength  of  generations 
had  been  wasted,  and  the  imnioii.se  extent  of  tho  empire  only  served 
yet  more  to  sustain  the  general  peace,  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
forces.  Tho  defeat,  of  Xer.xes  paralysed  the  East.  Thus  Greece  was 
left  secure,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  it  bad  acquired, 
and  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  peace  the  novel  and  amazing  energies 
which  had  been  prompted  by  the  dangers,  and  exalted  by  the  vic- 
tories, of  war." 

IV. 

17.  With  the  close  of  the  Persian  contest  properly  begins  what 
bas  been  termed  the  "  Age  of  Pericles,"  the  era  of  Athenian  grcat- 
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neHS,  when  Alliens,  liitliorto  inferior  in  magnitude  and  political  im- 
portance among  the  Grecian  States,  having  won  the  high- 
est martial  honors,  suddenly  took  the  lead,  not  less  in  aJ^J^^. 
in idlei! i.li ;il  pr^ross  and  peaeefui  glories,  than  in  politi- 
cal ascendency.  "  Nowhere  else,"  remarks  a  late  writer,  "  is  to  be 
found  a  State  so  small  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  great  in  its  progress ; 
60 contracted  in  its  territory,  and  yet.  so  gigantic  in  its  achievements; 
bo  limited  in  numbers,  and  yet  so  immortal  in  (renins.  Its  domin- 
ions on  the  continent  of  Greece  did  not  exceed  an  English  county  : 
its  free  inhabitants  never  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  citizens — and 
yet  these  inconsiderable  numbers  have  filled  the  world  with  their  re- 
nown :  poetry,  philosophy)  architecture,  sculpture,  tragedy,  comedy, 
geometry,  physics,  history,  polities,  almost  date  their  origin  from 
Athenian  genius;  and  the  monuments  of  art  with  which  they  have 
overspread  the  world  still  form  the  standard  of  taste  in  every  civilized 
nation  on  earth."1 

18.  Themistoeles  and  Cimon  had  restored  to  Athens  all- that  of 
whieh  Xerxes  had  despoiled  it,— the  former  having  rebuilt  its  ruins 
and  the  hitter  having  given  to  its  pubiie  buildings  a  degree  of  mag- 
nificence previously  unknown;  but  Pericles  surpassed  them  both. 
The  treasury  of  the  State,  filled  by  the  tribute  wrung  from  allied  or 
conquered  cities,  wan  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  knew  no  limit  to 
expenditure  but  the  popular  will,  which,  fortunately  for  the  glories 
of  Grecian  art,  kept  pace  with  the  vast  emieepfions  of  the  master  de- 
signer. Most  of  those  famous  structures,  previously  described,11  which 
crowned  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  or  surrounded  its  base,  were  either 
built,  or  adorned,  by  ihe  direction  of  Pericles, under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  sculptor  Phid'  ias.  The  Parthenon,  the  Odeum,  the  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter* 

*  This  famous  i!alue,  iniiu:;  six1.;-  Uv:,  l:\-j\-.,  mill  111:1, In  .if  -i-nlil  anil  ivurj,  was  constructed 
by  Phid'  ins  ailhe  request,  of  the  liiw.ii;,  :,::<]  j-,i;ii:o(!  in  1  l.e  1  <_■  1 1  s  j  1  Lu  in'  ihe  U"i  at  Glympia.  II 
u-os  such  a  prodigy  of  sr;  11ml  it  was  :  h.irjsjl^i.  by  I  hi'  n:iiM;ids,  «:uiliy  to  be  reckoned  among 


Tin!  noil  ivi.s  ti;|iH'Uiili'il  ts  siulnir  (111  tiia  111  roue:  in  Hid  il^hl  Iniiirt  In;  held  11  IlL-urt 

of  Vu> 

Lory,  also  made  11I'  ijuld  ami  ivory— iu  li:s  l»(t  a  sceptre  lie;:u!ilajly  uiLoniuiJ  wilii   all   \ 

dndsot 

melals,  and  IijlvIiil!  ■■!.  Ijio  h..[i  of  1:   ;l  l.'..:1.Ii:.i  eai<le.     I!;i   la1:. •)-  )■.).■;■-  encirilc.l  wail  : 
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religion  fit'  I  lie  beholders,  so  much  did  Ihe  work  express  the  majesly  ot  ihn  s-nd," 
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— tlie  latter  two  the  workman  slap  of  the  famous  sculptor  himself, 
were  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize-  the  '■  Age  of  Pericles."  But  not 
to  Pericles  and  the  artists  alone  he  the  honor  :  it  is  to  be  shared  by 
the  people,  whose  love  of  [lie  sublime  am.]  beautiful  encouraged  them. 
The  following  eloquent  extract  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  unrivalled  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Athenian  edifices  of  the 
time  of  Pericles. 

19.  "  Then  rapidly  progressed  t fi.jsc  g'oKuus  fabrics  which  seemed, 
as  Plutarch  gracefully  expresses  it,  endowed  with  the  bloom  of  a 
perennial  youth.  Still  the  houses  of  private  citizens  remained  simple 
and  unadorned;  still  were  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular;  and 
even  centuries  afterwards,  a  stranger  entering  Alliens  would  not  at 
first  have  recognized  the  claims  of  tin:  mistress  of  Grecian  art.  But  to 
the  homeliness  of  her  common  l.horoughfarcs  and  private  mansions, 
the  magnificence  of  her  public  ediliees  now  made  a  dazzling  contrast. 
The  Acropolis  that  towered  above  the  homes  and  thoroughfares  of 
men— a  spot  too  saercd  for  human  habitation — became,  to  use  a 
proverbial  phrase,  '  a  city  of  the  gods.'  The  citizen  was  everywhere 
to  he  reminded  of  the  majesty  of  the  State — his  patriotism  was  to 
be  increased  by  the  pride  in  her  beauty — his  taste  to  be  elevated  by 
the  specfaele  of  her  splendor. 

20.  "  Thus  flocked  to  Athens  all  who,  throughout  Greece,  were 
eminent  in  art.  Sculptors  and  architects  vied  with  each  other  in 
adorning  the  young  empress  of  the  seas  :  then  rose  the  masterpieces 
of  Phid' ias,  of  Callic' rates,  of  Mones'  icles,  which,  either  in  their 
broken  remains,  or  in  the  feeble  copies  of  imitators  less  inspired,  still 
command  so  intense  a  wonder,  and  furnisa  models  so  immortal. 
And  if,  so  to  speak,  their  bones  and  relics  excite  our  awe  and  envy, 
as  testifying  of  a  lovelier  and  grander  rate,  which  the  deluge  of  time 
has  swept  away,  what,  in  that  day,  must  have  been  their  brilliant 
effect — unmutilatiid  in  their  fair  proportions — fresh  in  all  their  linea- 
ments and  hues  ?  For  their  beauty  was  not  limited  to  the  symmotry 
of  arch  and  column,  nor  their  materials  confined  to  the  marbles  of 
Pentel'  licus  and  Paios.  Even  the  exterior  of  the  temples  glowed 
with  the  richest  harmony  of  colors,  and  was  decorated  with  the  purest 
gold ;   an  atmosphere  peculiarly  favorable  both  to  the  display  and  the 

Phid'  ins  wiisasked  whence  he  hurt  derived  tlie  idea  of  this  Ills  grandest  effort,  he  replied  by 
repeating  the  well-known  passage  in  ll':i!i'.T-:  A7:m.  vh'-r^  rii"-i.i':-  is  rL-jir'-.Hi?iiti?d  us  causing 
Olympus  to  IremuLe  on  lis  Lill^-  ijy  uc  ri:i'.-.-  ai-v.'iin.ja  of  :ii?  'ni.k  br'nv.    The  Olympian 
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preservation  of  art,  permitted  to  external  pediments  and  friezes  all  the 
minuteness  of  ornament — all  tbo  brilliancy  of  colors  :— such  as  iu  the 
interior  of  Italian  churches  may  yet  be  seen — vitiated,  in  the  last,  by 
a  gaudy  and  barbarous  taste. 

21.  "Nor  did  the  Athenians  spare  any  cost  upon  the  works  that 
were,  like  the  tombs  mid  tr.pods  of  their  heroes,  to  be  the  monuments 
of  a  nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the  most  irrefragable 
proof  '  that  the  power  of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.' 
The  whole  democracy  were  animated  with  the  passion  of  Pericles  ; 
and  when  Phid'  his  recommended  marble,  as  a  cheaper  material  than 
ivory  for  the  great  statue  of  Minerva,  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
ivory  was  preferred  by  ihe  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly.  Thus, 
whether  it  were  extravagance  or  munificence,  the  blame  iu  one  case, 
the  admiration  in  another,  rests  not  more  with  the  minister  than  the 
populace.  It  was.  indeed,  tbo  great  characteristic  of  those  works, 
that  they  were  entirely  the  creations  of  the  people :  without  the 
people  Pericles  could  not  have  built  a  temple,  nor  engaged  a  sculptor. 
The  miracles  of  that  day  resnitinl  from  the  entlmsbi.sm.  of  a  population 
yet  young— full  of  the  first  ardor  for  the  beautiful— dedicating  to 
the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  trophies  honorably  won,  or  the  treas- 
ures injuriously  extorted — and  uniting  the  resources  of  a  nation 
With  the  energy  of  an  individual,  because  the  toil,  the  cost,  were 
borne  by  those  who  succeeded  to  the  enjoyment  and  arrogated  the 
glory." 

V. 

22.  As  we  contemplate  tbo  beauty  of  some  vast  edifice,  harmonious 
in  its  proportions,  perfect  in  all  its  adaptations,  and  towering  above 
us  in  majestic  grandeur,  wisdom  forbids  us   to  overlook   the  creative 

s  glory  rests; — the   resources   that  sustained 
i  planning  of  the  designer,  the  toil  of 
.evelopment  of  the  results  of  their  com- 
ntemplate  the  unrivalled  monuments 
,ssed  away,  a  wise  political 
line,  also,  into  the  circum-   ophknt  op 
n,  and  the  causes  of  their    "''"'■  '""'"•)' 
final  destruction.  f  The  age  of  Pericles — that  of  G  redan    KACTEtt  OF 
glory — was  also  that  in  which  the  democratic  character  * 
of  Grecian  institutions  received  its  fullest  development  in 
the  important  departments  of  judicature,  legislation,  and  administration 
In  the  early  hif'ory  of  Athens  the  distinction  between  administrative 
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and  judicial  powers  waa  almost  unknown;  for  the  Athenian  magistrates 
werenotonly  executive  butjodicialoflieers  also-  deeding  disputes  and 
inflicting  punishments — and  of  the  same  m:\cd  nature  were  the  functions 
of  the  Areop'  agus  and  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred — an  accumnm- 
lation,  in  the  same  hands,  of  powers  that  must  have  often  led  to  cor- 
ruption and  oppression.  The  reform  party  headed  by  Pericles  trans- 
ferred the  judicial  power  to  numeric  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors, 
selected  from  the  citizens, -six  thousand  of  whom,  forming  what  was 
called  the  I-Ielki:a,  were  annually  drawn  by  lot,  and  then  distributed 
into  panels  of  five  hundred  members  each ;  and  to  these  panels,  paid 
by  the  State,  and  each  presided  over  by  a  magisirnie,  judicial  eauses 
were  submitted  by  lot;  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  which  jury 
was  to  try  any  particular  case.  References  of  private  eauses  to  arbi- 
trators appointed  by  law,  or  chosen  by  mutual  consent  of  parties, 
were  also  common — caeb  of  the  parlies  ha.vir.g  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  public  jury.  The  senate  of  the  Areop'ngus,  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  archons,  and  other  magistrates,  were  stripped  of  nearly  all 
their  judicial  functions;  tho  laws  were  brought  down  from  the 
Acropolis,  where  justice  hod  been  previously  administered,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  marketplace,  where  the  dikasteries  sat;  and 
thus  was  the  judicature  popularized,  and  democracy  enthroned  in  the 
tribunals  of  justice. 

23.  The  popular  triumph  was  not  obtained  without  a  fierce  col- 
lision of  parties;  for  the  .Slate  was  divided  between  reformers  and 
conservatives, — the  latter  composing  the  oligarchical  party,  ever 
tenacious  of  power,  and  unscrupulous  of  the  means  of  preserving  it. 
When  Pericles  proposed  the  connection  of  Athens  and  the  Pirseus 
by  the  Long  Walls,  the  same  party  did  not  seruple  to  Invoke  foreign 
aid  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  ;  hot  the  latter  triumphed  in 
all  its  measures,  and,  under  its  rule.  Athens,  guided  by  the  genius 
of  Pericles,  attained  tho  maximum  of  her  power  and  glory. 

24.  By  the  reforms  of  Perie'os,  tho  making  and  tho  repealing  of 
laws — subjects  which  have  called  forth  so  much  declamatory  effort  to 
the  disparagement  of  popular  Icylslal  ion — wore  placed  under  peculiar 
solemnities  and  guarantees,  which  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
dangers  of  hasty  and  unwise  decisions.  The  .Ecclcsia,  or  publio 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Solon, 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  either  passing  or  repealing  any  law  of 
general  application ; — it  could  only  pass  laws  affecting  individual 
cases ;  and  to  a  magisterial  court  of  sworn  jurors  called  uomothctse, 
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numbering  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand,  anil  selected  from  the 
Helisea,  was  intrusted  tho  business  of  ordinary  legislation.  Early 
in  each  year,  at  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  Uie  laws  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  rejection  :  at  a  later  period,  the  laws  which 
the  assembly,  or  private  citizens,  desired  to  have  repealed,  together 
with  propositions  of  new  laws,  were  brought  before  the  court  of  tho 
nomothcho.  Public  advocates  were  also  named  to  defend  the  laws 
attacked,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  final  during  the  year  of  its 
jurisdiction.  As  an  important  additional  security  both  to  the  public 
assembly  and  the  no;uothet;e,  against  heir:;  entrapped  into  illegal 
decisions,  it' any  new  measure  contravening  previous  legislation  was 
passed,  the  proposer  of  it  waa  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  give  formal  notice  of  the  contradiction,  and  to 
propose  a  repeal  of  tho  preexisting  law,  that  contradictory  statutes 
might  not  at  the  same  time  be  in  operation.  The  law  permitting 
such  an  indictment  doubtless  deterred  those  not  thoroughly  con 
vcrsant  with  past  legislation,  from  originating  new  propositions,  but 
it  was  ere  long  grossly  abused,  and  made  the  instrument  of  personal 
and  party  enmity  ;  for,  at  a  laier  period,  we  find  the  mover  of  a  new  law 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  :io;  only  against  the  charge  of  a  formal 
contradiction  of  laws,  but  also  against  that  of  alleged  mischiefs  in 
the  law-  passed  by  his  agency — a  perversion  which  Pericles  never  an- 
ticipated. 

25.  A  peculiar,  not  to  say  ingenious,  mode  of  affixing  penalties 
was  adopted.  If  the  accused  were  found  guilty  by  the  dikast  jury, 
the  accuser  first  named  a  given  amount  oi'  punishment— it  might  be 
a  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  death— then  a  lighter  punish- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  accused  himself;  and  the  jury  was  bound 
to  choose  the  one  or  the  other  without  any  modification.  It  was 
thus  the  interest  of  the  accuser  not  to  name  a  punishment  too  severe, 
lest  its  very  severity  should  cause  its  rejection;  and  the  interest  of 
the  accused  not  to  name  one  too  mild,  lost  tho  jury  should  select  the 
other.  This  was  a  common  mode  of  determining  the  penalty  under 
the  Athenian  laws.  As  a  chock  against  its  abuse,  if  the  verdict  of 
guilty  did  not  receive  the  suffrages  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  tho  jury, 
then  the  accuser  himself  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Such  were  the 
safeguards,  enacted  in  a  truly  conservative  spirit,  which  Pericles  and 
his  co-reformers  threw  round  the  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  From  tho  study  of  tins-:  laws  and  their  results 
— from  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  enactment,  and  the  ingenuity 
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which  still  found  the  moans  of  perverting  them  to  the  purposes  of 
individual  and  party  animosity — modern  legislators  n  ay  gather  much 
political  wisdom. 

26.  The  establishment  of  the  popular  juries  or  paid  dikasteriea 

and  of  the  legislative  us'^mbly  of  the  TiOinothetje,  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Solon,"  was  the  consummation  of  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy— the  culminating  point  towards  which  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
party  had  long  been  tending.  The  loading  object  in  the  institution 
of  the  dikasteries  was  to  guard  ogainst.  thai,  corruption  which  was  a 
prevalent  vice  among  wcalihy  members  of  tbe  aristocracy,  who  were 
not  only  often  iiiW'.ib'irdinaic  to  the  magistrates,  but  who  freely  resorted 
to  intimidation  and  bribery  to  promote  selfish  and  party  ends.  All 
history,  until  a  recent  period,  shows  how  diliiomt,  it  has  been  to  make 
rich  and  powerful  crimii; als  c (Toot ivoly  amcnahle  to  justice.  But 
the  dikasteries  of  Perieles,  owing  to  the  number  of  those  who  com- 
posed them,  their  secret  suffrage,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
beforehand  who  would  sit  in  any  particular  ease,  seem  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  corruption  and  intimidation.  They  furnish  examples 
of  the  workings  of  jury  trial  hi  its  broadest  scale,  and  exhibit,  in  ex- 
aggerated proportions,  both  i.bo  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  the 
jury  system.  In  England,  during  a  long  period,  the  jury,  justly 
called  tbe  palladium  of  Engli.-h  liberties,  was  kept  in  subordination 
to  tbe  government— its  members  liable  to  bo  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  rendering  a  verdict  contrary  te  the  dictation  of  the  judge — but  in 
ancient  Athens,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  system 
Started  forth  at  once  in  its  t". ill  maturity,  the  jury  being  judge  of  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  and  without  being  hound  by  tbe  precedents 
of  former  decisions. 

VI. 

27.  There  were  no  professional  advoeaies   among  the  Athenians; 
but  plaintiffs  and  defendants  might  come  before  tbe  jury  with  s] 

prepared   by  others,  or  with  friends  to  spei 
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and  the  composers  of  written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others 
began  to  multiply,  ami  to  acquire  an  importance  previously  unknown. 
Yet  while  these  eircuin.staiLcei  si  imalated  to  the  liiglicst  developments 
of  Grecian  genius  in  the  art  of  oratory,  the  good  was  not  without  its 
attendant  evil ;  for  at  a  time  when  tie  citizen  pleaded  his  own  cause 
before  the  dika.stery,  the  rhetorician  was  viewed  by  many  with  jealousy, 
as  imparting  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  "a  peculiar 
skill  in  the  common  weapons,  which  made  them  seem  like  fencing 
masters,  or  prolb»siu;ial.  swordsmen,  amidst  a  society  of  untrained 
duellists.""  A  similar  objection,  however,  might,  be  made  to  almost 
any  useful  attainment ;  bus.  it  only  oxciujililics  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
that  "  Knowledge  is  power." 

28.  Eloquence  or  oratory,  which  Cicero  calls  "  the  frieud  of  peace 
and  the  companion  of  tranquillity,  requiring  lor  her  eradlc  a  com- 
monwealth already  well  established  and  flom-ii'hhig,"  was  scarcely 
known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  suddenly  arose 
in  Athens  to  a  great  bright  of  perfection.  Pericles  himself,  whose 
great  aim  was  to  sway  the  assemblies  of  the  people  to  his  will,  culti- 
vated oratory  with  such  application  and  success,  that  the  poets  of  his 
day  said  of  him,  that  on  some  occasions  the  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  charms,  seemed  to  dwell  on  his  lips,  and  that  on  others 
his  discourse  had  all  the  vehemence  of  ilmndey  to  move  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  It  was  said  of  Perielea  that  whenever  he  was  to  speak 
in  public  such  was  his  solicitude  that  he  first  addressed  a  prayer  to 
tho  gods  "  That  not  a  word  might  escape  him  unsuitable  to  the 
occasion;" — and  it  was  the  power  of  eloquence  that  enabled  him, 
during  forty  years,  to  maintain  the  most  unbounded  influence  over 
the  inconstant  and  capricious  Athenians,  who  were  the  most  jealous 
of  their  liberties  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

29.  The  golden  age  of  Grecian  eloquence  is  embraced  in  a  period 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  Pericles ; 
and  during  this  period  Athens  bore  the  palm  alone  ;  for  there  were 
neither  Spartan,  Argive,  Corinthian,  nor  Theban  orators,  to  contest 
the  honor  with  her.  Of  tho  many  eminent  Athenian  orators,  the 
most  distinguished  were  T.ysia^,  Tsocnuc.s  iEielihios,  and  Demosthe- 
nes.  Tho  first  was  admired  for  the  perspicuity,  purity,  s 
and  delicacy  of  his  style.  He  seldom  spoke  in  public,  but  com 
orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Isocrates  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  eloquence,  and  was  equally  esteemed  for  the 
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excellence  of  his  compositions,  and  Lis  success  in  teaching  others.  His 
style  was  more  smooth,  flowing,  elegan!,  and  adorned,  than  that  of 
Lysias,  his  thoughts  wore  lively  a.nd  delicate — ever  exhibiting  a 
great  love  of  virtue,  and  respect  for  religion.  Tlic  stylo  of  iEschines, 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  was  distinguished  for  its  delicacy,  ease, 
order,  clearness,  and  ];reeision  :  that  of  Demosthenes  for  its  variety, 
earnestness,  power,  fervor,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified  in 
plain  unornamented  language,  and  a  strain  of  close,  business-like 
reasoning.  "  His  style,''  as  Hume  observes,  "  is  rapid  harmony  ad- 
justed to  the  sense  ;  vehement  reasoning,  without  a.ity  appearance  of 
art;  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  tin  J  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
strain  of  argument."  The  true  character"  of  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mo-ihenes  is  happily  summed  up  in  the  following  extract : 

30.  "  The  question  lias  often  been  raised  as  to  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Demosthenes.  How  is  it  that  he  attained  to  his  astonish 
ing  preeminence  ?  How  is  it  that,  in  a  faculty  which  is  common  to 
the  whole  species,  that  of  communicating  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  language,  the  palm  is  conceded  to  him  alone  by  the  unanimous 
and  willing  consent  of  all  nations  and  ages?  And  this  universal 
approbation  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  a  reader  who  for 
the  first  time  peruses  his  unrivalled  orations.  They  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  that  ostentatious  declamation  on  which  loosely  hangs  the 
fame  of  so  many  pretenders  to  eloquence.  There  appears  no  deep 
reflection  to  indicate  a  more  'ban  ord  in  a  it  penetration,  or  any  phi- 
losophical remarks  to  prove  the  extent  of  bis  acquaintance  with  the 
great  moral  writers  of  bis  couulry.  He  affects  no  learning,  and  he  dis- 
plays none.  He  aims  at  no  elegance  ;  lie  seeks  no  glaring  ornaments  * 
he  rarely  touches  (be  heart  with  a  soft  or  melting  appeal,  and  when  he 
does  it  is  only  with  an  effect  in  which  a.  ibird-ra.te  artist  would  nave 
surpassed  him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  humor,  no  vivacity,  in  our  accept- 
ance of  these  terms,  qualities  which  eonh-ibute  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  modern  orator.  He  wanted  all  these  undeniable  attributes 
of  oloqueacc.  and  yet  who  rivals  him  ? 

31.  "  The  secret  of  bis  power  is  simple  :  it  lies  essentially  in  this, 
that  his  political  principles  were  interwoven  with  his  very  spirit; 
they  were  not  assumed  to  serve  an  interested  purpose,  to  be  laid  aside 
When  be  descended  from  the  rostrum,  and  resumed  when  he'  sought 
to  accomplish  an  object.  No ;  they  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart, 
and  emanated  from  its  profoundest  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  environed   by  dangers,   the   more   steady  was   his   resolution. 
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Nothing  ever  impaired  the  truth  and  integrity  of  his  fee  lings,  or 
weakened  his  generous  conviction.  If.  was  his  undevialing  firmness, ' 
his  disdain  of  all  eoaipruuiise,  (bat  made  him  the  first  of  statesmen 
and  orators ;  in  this  lay  the  substance  of  his  power,  the  primary 
foundation  of  his  superiority;  the  rest  was  merely  secondary.  The 
mystery  of  his  mighty  intlueiico,  (lien,  lay  in  his  iioxkstt  ;  and  it  is 
this  that  gave  warmth  and  tone  to  his  feelings,  an  energy  to  his 
language,  and  an  impression  to  his  manner,  before  which  every  im- 
putation of  sincerity  must  have  immediately  vanished."" 

VII. 

32.  Of  the  historians,  poets,  and    philosophers,  who   adorned  the 
brightest  period  of  Crucian  history,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  in 
detail,  but  among  them  are  names  that  will  ever 
cherished  and  venerated,  while  gor.ius  and  worth  continue    : 
to  be  held  in  admiration.     Anions:  historians  maybe     raiuxo- 
mentioned,  as   most,   conspicuous,  the  names  of  Herod'' 

otus,  Thucyd' ides,  Xen'ophon,  and  Polyb'ius;  among  poets  and 
dramatists,  ^Es'  chylits,  Supli'  oeles,  and  Kurip'  ides  ;  and  among  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  Plato,  and  A.i-isiotle.  beside.-;  those  previously  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter.  Volumes  would  be  requisite  to  describe 
the  character  atid  works  of  those  writers,  and  to  convoy  a  just  view 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  moderns  to  the  lights  which  they  kindled. 

33.  We  should,  however,  omit  one  of   the  marked  features  of 
Athenian  life,  did  we  not  r.otice  the  drama— not  merely 

as  an  element  in  the  polities!  character  of  the  Athenians,  ™* 
but  also  as  a  picture  of  society,  and  an  expositor  of  the 
Athenian  mind  in  the  departments  of  politics,  religion,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  great  development,  of  Grecian  dramatic  genius,  never  be- 
fore nor  since  equalled  by  any  people,  also  marks  the  .age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  first  who 
rendered  the  tragic  drama  illustrious  was  JEn'  chylus,  who  had  fought 
with  distinguished  valor  in  the  combats  of  Mar'  a.thon  and  Sal'  amis, 
and  had  afterwards  served  with  the  Athenian  troops  at  Plata;' a.  He 
therefore  flourished  at  the  exact  period  when  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
rescued  from  foreign  enemies,  was  exuHirjjr  in  its  first  strength;  and 
his  writings  are  characteristic  of  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  the  age. 
Soph'ocles,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  armament  against 
Samoa  in  the  year  440  B.  C,  succeeded  him;  and  Eurip'iden,  a  co- 
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temporary  of  Soph'  ocles,  was  the  last  of  the  three  great  masters  of 
the  drama — the  three  being  cm  braced  vri:hin  the  period  of  a  single 
century. 

34.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  transitions  through  which  tragedy 
pasted  in  this  short  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  it?  three  masters. 
Each  borrows  his  subjects  from  the  legendary  world,  but  differs  from 
his  predecessor  in  the  manner  of  handling  them.  In  JEs'  chylus  the 
sterner  passions  alone  arc  appealed  to,  and  in  language  replete  with 
bold  metaphor  and  gigantic  hyperbole :  Venus,  and  her  inspirations, 
are  excluded  :  the  charms  of  love  are  unknown  ;  but  the  gods — vast, 
majestic,  in  shadowy  outline,  and  in  the  awful  sublimity  of  power, 
pass  before  and  awe  the  beholder.  That  deep  reverence  of  tiie  gods, 
and  lore  of  the  heroic,  which  characterized  the  0  reeks  at  this  period, 
are  everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  tragedies  of  JRs'  chylus.  In 
Soph' ocles  wo  find  a  greater  range  of  emotions — figures  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  a  more  expanded  dialogue,  simplicity  of  speech  mixed 
with  rhetorical  declamation,  and  the  highest  degree  of  poetic  beauty. 
In  Eurip' ides,  rhetoric  becomes  still  more  prominent,  the  legendary 
characters  assume  more  the  garb  of  humanity,  the  tender  sentiments 
— love,  pity,  compassion— are  invoked,  the  reason  is  appealed  to, 
and  an  air  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  embellishes  the  whole. 
Soph'  ocles  and  Unrip'  ides  exhibit  greater  fainilarity,  than  is  found 
in  their  predecessor,  with  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  debates  of  poli- 
ticians, and  the  contests,  of  liliganls  before  the  d:  histories, — a  modi- 
fication of  the  tragic  drama  in  strict,  accordance  with  the  increasing 
popular  character  of  Athenian  institutions. 

35.  To  estimate  the  mlineuco  which  tin- drama  exerted  over  the 
Athenians,  we  must  reflect  that,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  a  large 
number  of  tragedies  was  presented  mi  the  Athenian  stage  every  year ; 
that  it  was  rare  to  repeat  any  one  a  second  time  ;  that  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  in  which  they  were  represented,  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating thirty  thousand  persons;  that,  as  religious  observances, 
they  formed  part  of  the  civil  establishment ;  and  that  admission  to 
them  was,  virtually,  free  to  every  Athenian  citizen.  If  we  conceive 
of  the  entire  population  of  a  large  city  listening  almost  darly  to 
those  immortal  compositions  whose  beauty  first  stamped  tragedy  as 
a  separate  department  of  poetry,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  so  powerful 
poetic  influences  were  never  brought  to  act  upon  any  other  people ; 
and  that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intellectual  standard  of 
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the  Athenians,  must  have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by 
Bucb  lessons," 

36.  Comedy,  of  later  growth  than  tragedy,  arose  out  of  the  full 
license  which  was  fdveii,  in  the  festive  procession  In  honor  of  the  god 

-Bacchus,  of  scoffing  at  any  one  present.  In  the  time  of  Pericles 
comedy  became  an  important  aguel  am!  partisan  hi  !!iu  political  warfare 
of  Athens.  Co  temporary  men  and  subjecis.  were  freely  dealt  with  on 
the  stage,  and,  often,  under  their  real  names;  and  in  one  of  the 
comedies  of  Cratinus,  C'i'mon,  the  vivid  of  Pericles,  is  highly  eulogized, 
while  the  latter  is  bitterly  derided.  With  unmeasured  and  unsparing 
license,  comedy  attacked,  under  the  veil  of  satire,  institutions,  poli- 
ticians, philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens  by  name,  and  even  the 
gods  also;  and  not  only  did  it  expose  all  thai  was  really  ludieious 
or  contemptible,  but  often,  with  au  excess  of  profligacy,  cast  scorn 
and  derision  on  that  w'uieh  was  innocent, .or  even  meritorious.  While 
such  license  was  tolerated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  excess  of 
bitter  personality  which  characterizes  Athenian  literature  generally. 

37.  In  this  closing  sketch  of  the  age  of  Grecian  glory  we  again 
advert  to  the  fact  that  it  was  democratic  Athens  that  was  the  light 
and  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  that  nearly  all  the  great  men  whose 
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VIII. 

38.  Having  thus  considered  the  bright  and  favorable  points  of 
Athenian  character,  our  attention   is  next  called  to  the  dark  shades 
in  the  picture,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  brief 
tenure  of  existence  which  democratic  Athens   enjoyed;       of  the 
for  the  glory  and  renown  with  which  she  has  filled  the    downfall 
earth  were  the  products  of  a  single  century.  >>     While 
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some  have  traced  her  downfall  to  cause?  merely  political,  and  to  the 
outward  circumstances  by  which  she  wa.s  surrounded,  others,  enter- 
taining monarchical  principles  of  gover.inient-,  havo  attributed  it  to 
what  they  call  the  disorganizing  tendency  of  democratic  institutions — 
tlie  consuming  fever  and  exhausting  violence  of  democratic  activity. 
We  shall  best  explain  our  views  on  this  subject  by  first  noticing  soma 
of  the  political  errors  of  the  Athenians,  and  .some  of  the  defects  in 
heir  constitution. 

39.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenians  were  at  the  head  of  a 
large  confederacy,  which  li;sd  been  originally  fovnicd  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  all  parties ;  but  the  federal  league  had  been  gradually  con- 
verted into  an  empire,  over  which  Athens  ruled  with  the  authority 
of  a  despot.  Main  tain  ins  that  none  of  (he  members  had  a  right  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  league  by  withdrawn;;;;  from  it,  she  bad 
repressed,  by  force,  several  attempts  at  disunion  ;  and,  to  preserve 
her  power,  had  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  treating  as  subjects  all 
her  allies,  which  were  mostly  small  cities  or  islands.  In  return  for 
the  protection  which  she  afforded  them,  she  demanded  a  heavy 
tribute — took  the  common  treasury,  which  had  been  originally  es- 
tablished at  Dclos.  under  her  own  care,  and  denied  any  accountability 
for  its  expenditure,  speciously  alleging  that  I  he  savings  of  her  prudence, 
or  the  earnings  of  lier  valor,  might  be  justly  appropriated  to  her 
own  uses.  It  was  the  treasure  thus  obtained- — wrested  from  urn 
willing  allies — that,  supported  much  of  the  luxury  of  the  Athenians; 
and  it  was  to  the  same  extortions  of  injustice,  that  the  edifices  with 
which  Pericles  adorned  the  metropolis  owed  their  existence. 

40.  The  secret  of  the  decay  of  that  political  ascendency  which 
Athens  had  attained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unsubstantial  nature  of 
her  power.  Her  political  greatness  arose  mostly  front  artificial  and 
moral  causes,  rather  than  natural  resources,  and  was  based  on  credit, 
which  the  first  calamity  was  ever  liable  to  destroy.  Tims  when  1 
arms  met  with  a  reverse  In  Sicily,  her  injured  allies,  no  longer 
timidatcd  by  her  power,  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  again, 
the  loss  of  her  navy  at  Aigos-Polamos  occasioned  a  still  greater  de- 
battle  of  Plata's,  470  B.  0.,  to  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  413 
1S.C,  WQ  have  a  period  of  only  sLuy-six  ve:rs  ;  and  Si  w:w  (lurirj;;  '.hh  purled  that  the  nobtest  of 
the  Albanian  edifices  were  b'.iili,  run:  [wnur;-,  [issL:!:!!^;,  rii:-.il[i-i:r!!,  ji-ciiLliMrtiire,  onitnry,  history, 
philosophy,  &c,  attained  ll.tir  gro;.(issr.  <'ini>.:tire  ilLmn^ioia.  i;r«™,  while  Athens  was  tho 
centre  of  their  glory.  Within  the  century  following  aie  bidilo  of  Kolas' »,  wo  Anil,  among 
others  mile  leas  dis<iii;r.i  Islicd,  i!ks  iolluiviii-  naoie*  of  ismLr.puL  fin-clans— Tlerod'olus,  Thncyd'- 
Idcs,   Xeii'ophtin,   jjis'  I'iiyl'.is,    Soph1  odi!s,    Hili-ljjj-  i.iL»H,    Uiinuri,    I'orides,    Socrates,    Plato, 
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feotion  frjm  her,  and  a  genera!  dissolution  of  the  empire  over  which 
she  had  exercised  her  sway.  In  prosperity  there  wove  others  to 
second  her  ambition,  and  add  to  her  energies ;  but  in  adversity  she 
was  compelled  to  stand  alone.  "  Dependence  upon  other  resources 
than  the  native  population,"  remarks  a  writer  previously  quoted, 
"  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  despotisms ;  and 
it  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  the  re. 
publics  that  trust  to  it.  The  resources  of  taxation  confined  to  free- 
men and  natives  arc  almost  incalculable ;  the  resources  of  tributo 
wrung  from  foreigners  and  dependents  are  sternly  limited  and  ter- 
ribly precarious— they  rot  away  the  true  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
people  that  demand  the  impost— they  implant  ineradicable  hatred  in 
the  States  that  concede  it."*  A  wise  political  lesson  whose  truth  is 
enforced  by  the  history  of  all  ages. 

41.  A  most  pernicious  evil  in  the  Athenian  constitution  was  the 
frequent  assumption  of  the  highest  judicial  powers'  by  the  public  as- 
sembly of  all  the  citizens.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the 
Areop'agus  was  mostly  confined  to  charges  of  maiming,  poisoning, 
and  murder, — and  of  the  dikast  juries  to  civil  eases  between  indi- 
viduals,— a  multitude  of  undefined  eases,  affecting  more  particularly 
the  interests  of  the  State,  or  in  which  the  Stale  was  represented  as 
the  injured  party,  could  he  brought  for  final  adjudication  before  the 
people  themselves,  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  ecclesia.  This 
assembly,  on  the  principle,  doubtless,  that  vox  popuU  cut  vox  dei,-~ 
that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God" — and  that  the 
people  can  do  no  wrong,  taking  upon  itself  l.'ie  highest  judicial  func- 
tions in  eases  affecting  the  lives  of  the  most  noted  citizens,  exercised 
a  kind  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  in  which  forms  of  law  were  supposed 
to  yield  to' the  plain  demands  of  justice. 

42.  The  prominent  evil  arising  from  the  judicial  character  of  the 
assembly  was  that  the  most  worthy  citizens  were  often  arraigned  be- 
fore an  impatient  and  turbulent  populace, — liable  to  bo  swayed  by 
caprice  and  prejudice,  by  partysnini.  and  the  eloquence  of  individ- 
uals,— and  seldom  possessing  the  wisdom,  or  exercising  the  candor, 
due  to  justice.  The  numbers  of  such  a  jury  prevented  all  responsi- 
bility, and  where  corruption  feared  not  detection,  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  could  too  often  purchase  freedom,  or  sofien  the  rigors  of  law, 
while  the  chances  were  decidedly  against,  the  poor  man,  especially  if 
ho  had  to    contend   against  wealthy  and   'niluoniial  accusers.      That 
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which  was  dcsigr.cd  as  .a  regulator  of  the  lvorliings  of  the  constitution 
thus  became,  eventually,  the  destroyer  of  its  equilibrium ;  and,  by 
the  fickleness  of  its  measures,  the  corruption  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
and  the  frequent  injustice  of  its  decrees,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
State.  The  black  ingnititude  with  which  the  Athenians  treated  their 
most  illustrious  citizens — Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  Socrates, 
and  a  host  of  others— shows  the  exceeding  error  of  their  legislators  in 
converting   a  popular   assembly  into  a  ti 

43.  But  aside  from  the  political  error 
already  meti Honed,  there  was  a  still  grea 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  others,  and  v 
hurried  Athens  onward  to  her  ruin.  W< 
public  and  private  virtue  which  is  based  i 
ity  ;  without  which,  democratic  institutio 
have  any  iasting  security.  The  crude  a 
Grecians,  however  it  might  tend  to  aro 
poetic  inspiration,  and  foster  artistic  gc>. 
itself,  to  promote  individual  virtue  ;  for  tl 
gods  were   stained  with   the  darkest  crii 
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inculcated  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  was  mostly  from  considerations 
cf  worldly  policy — the  creature  of  circumstances.  There  was  no 
principle  of  universal  justice  like  that  of  the  Christian  religion,  on 
which  the  laws  were  based,  society  organized,  and  by  which  individual 
conduct  was  regulated.  This  evil  is  far  greater  in  a  democracy  than 
in  an  oligarchy  or  a  monarchy ;  for  in  the  former  a  corrupt  people, 
being  themselves  the  rulers,  will  produce  a  corrupt  administration  of 
the  wisest  laws, — and  corruption  is  but  another  name  for  weakness 
and  decay;  while  in  a  monarchy  the  people  may  long  remain  igno- 
rant and  vicious  without  thereby  seriously  aft'enling  the  principles  or 
policy  of  the  government.  Throughout  all  Grecian  history  we  ob> 
serve,  both  among  rulers  and  people,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  a 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  universal  justice— and  the  Athenians 
oven  sent  into  banishment  one  of  their  worthiest  irimens,  apparently 
from  envy  that  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  appellation  of  "  The  Just."  We  find,  then,  an  abundance  of 
causes  to  account  for  the  promatui-e  decay  of  Athenian  greatness, 
without  attributing  it,  as  Mr.  Alison  has  done,  to  "  the  violence  of 
the  fever  which  in  republican  States  exhausts  the  strength  and  wears 
out  the  energies  of  the  people."" 
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1.  Almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  early 
Roman  history,  as  trail  sin  it  ted  by  Livy,  was  received  without  any 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity ;  hut   criticism   has  since  showu  botb 
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that  the  chronology  of  the  early  Roman   annuls  is  highly  uncertain, 
and  that  many  of  the  glowing  pictures  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  early  Roman  writers,  and  which  have  been  TVOP  EAB,LY 
unhesitatingly  i;op:<fcl  as  authentic  by  modem  historians,       eom.in 
are  but  fictions  of  a  traditionary  and  poetic  age. 

2.  In  the  India.ii,  Egyptian,  and  Babylonian  eras,  we  find  large 
spaces  of  time  divided  according  to  certain  arithmetical  proportions, 
showing  that  they  are  artificial  arrangements  to  which  history  has 
been  arbitrarily  adapted.  The  same  also  occurs  in  early  Roman 
history,  down  to  the  burning  of  (he  city  hy  the  G-auls.  For  this 
period  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  are  assumed  by  the  earliest 
Roman  historians,  two-thirds  of  which  number,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  are  allotted  to  the  seven  kings,  and  the  remaining  third, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  the  commonwealth.  Again,  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king,  Aliens  Martins,  the  era 
assigned  for  the  creation  of  the  plebeian  order  hy  the  establishment 
of  the  common  law  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  first  plebeian  estate  in 
lands,  falls  hi  the  middle  of  the  first  division;  so  that  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  early  Roman  history  contains  just  ten  times 
twelve  years ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  chro- 
nology. Other  instances  of  arithmetical,  proportions  being  made  the 
basis  of  historical  divisions  might  be  mentioned.  The  results  of  the 
critical  investigations  of  the  learned  Niebii'u-  show  that  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Roman  kings,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last,  is 
an  invention  of  later  times,  and  that  even  down  to  the  Gallic  con- 
quest Roman  chronology  is  made  up  from  unreliable  materials. 

3.  Of  the  detailed  narrative  also,  of  early  Roman,  history,  criti- 
cism compels  us  to  reject  ranch  that  was  once  deemed  authentic.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  from  very  early  times,  to 
record  on  whited  tablets  the  principal  events  of  each  year,  suoli  as 
the  tiames  of  the  magistrates,  wars,  treaties,  &c. ;  but  they  appear 
never  to  have  entered  into  details ,  and  even  [.lic.se  pontifieial  annals 
were  almost  wholly  lost,  as  Livy  asserts,  In  the  burning  of  Roine  by 
the  Gauls.  A  few  barren  family  geoea.logies  probably  escaped  the 
general  ruin  ;  and  these,  with  the  few  meagre  records  that  had  been 
preserved,  or  that  wore  correctly  restored  from  memory,  appear  to 
be  almost  the  only  genuine  sources  of  Roman  history  before  the  Gallic 
conquest,  and  even  these  did  not,  extend  back  to  the  times  of  the. 
kings.  From  what  source  then,  we  may  ask.  did  Livy  derive  the 
minute  details,  which  he  has  give:i.  of  events  prior  to  the  burning  of 
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Rome  ?  Doubtless,  wo  answer, ^mostly  from  [iodic  lays,  which  arose 
from  traditionary  legends,  like  those  of  the  Grecian  heroes  and  demi- 
gods. 

4.  Thus  thi>re  was  a  variety  of  legends,  some  Grecian  and  others 
Roman,  concerning  the  founding  of  Rome;  and  in  the  commonly-re- 
ceived Roman  legend  of  Jlomnhis  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  what 
portions  formed  part  of  Lin  ancient  heroic  poem,  and  what  were  the 
additions  of  later  times.  So,  also,  newly  all  of  what  is  called  tho 
history  of  the  Roman  kings  lias  been  resolved  into  a  prose  narrative 
from  ancient  legendary  poonif  that  yere  treiisiuittcd  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  often  rehearsed,  to  the  sound  of  music,  at  the 
banquets  of  the  great.  Of  the  degree  of  credit  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  claims  of  suim  legends  to  historiml  authenticity  we 
need  not  speak.  They  may  indeed  i-e.-t,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  his- 
torical basis,  but  where  the  reality  ends,  and  fiction  begins,  will 
probably  never  be  known. 

II. 

5.  All  we  know  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  central  and  western 
Italy,  who  were  subsequently  gathered  into  l'.lg  community  of  Regal 

history  R°me,  confirms  the  belief  that  among  them  was  a  stock 
ok  RiMAi,  of  Polasgie  origin,  nearly  akin  to  tho  Trojans  ;  and  it  is 
rome.  noj  ijn]lV(,balle  that  early  T'olas^io  migrations  from  the 
coast  of  Troy  to  Sicily  and  Italy  generated  the  poetical  legend  of 
jEn^aa  fleeing  from  the  destruction  of  Ilium,  and  bearing  his  house- 
hold gods  and  religious  worship  to  the  "  fair  A.usouian  shore."  The 
Latins — inhabitants  of  Latium — may  have  been,  in  part,  descendants 
of  this  Pelasgie  race.  According  to  the  accounts  which  the  later 
Romans  believed,  a  colony  from  the  Latin  town  of  Alba  established 
itself  on  tho  Palatine,  ono  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The  leaders 
of  the  supposed  colony  were  called  Renins  ar.d  Remus  or  Komulus, — 
names  evidently  derived  from  that  of  Rome  itself,  and,  probably, 
like  the  Egyptian  name  Pharaoh,  simply  a  gathering,  into  one  appel- 
lation, of  the  kings  or  captains  who,  for  an  indefinite  period,  exer- 
cised government  there." 

6.  Tho  rapid  growth  of  the  Alban  colony,  in  which  all  writers 
agree,  may  be  attribute^),  primarily,  to  I  lie  adoption  of  the  Greek 
custom  of  consecrating  a  spot  within  the  walls  as  an  asylum  to  fugi- 
tives from   the  surrounding  people.     A  knowledge  of   this  policy 

a.  Newmaii'a  Eegal  Rome,  p.  40. 
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illustrates  the  whole  history  of  Regal  Home.  During  the  wars  and 
commotions  incident  to  an  early  stage  of  society,  great  numbers  of 
refugees  sought  protection  and  a  home  within  the  walls  of  this  bandit 
tribe ;  for  Alban  Rome  was  evidently  a  robber  city  ;  one  which, 
like  the  petty  cities  of  early  Greece,  practiced  piracy  towards  foreign 
cities,  and  gloried  in  the  successful  daring  of  its  warriors; — a  kind 
of  political  morulily  that  has  been  propagated  to  a  late  age,  but  de- 
veloped on  so  broad  a  scale  that  its  true  character  is  often  concealed 
under  false  names  (if  national  glory. 

7.  The  mass  of  those  who  nocked  to  Rome  must  have  been  males ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  resorted  to  violent  moans  for  carry- 
ing off  yo.nng  women  from  the  neighbor:::;;  tribes.  This — not  a  single 
act,  perpetrated  at  the  festival  of  tin:  Consualia,  but  a  custom  per- 
severed in  for  a  scries  of  years,  and  probably  under  .successive  kings — 
might  well  be  resented  by  the  injured  parties  ;  and  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  the  traditions  of  (his  stormy  period  of  Alban  Rome 
should  grow  into  the  well-told  Sabine  legend.  As  a  community  that 
looked  to  warlike  achievements  for  prosperity  and  power  would  seek 
to  increase  its  population  by  every  available  means,  not  only  were 
the  conquered  inhabitant*  of  neighboring  ton  os  transferred  in  mass 
to  Rome,  where  they  received  only  the  partial  rights  of  eitiwnship, 
but  foreigners  were  admitted  by  treaty  stipulations— their  chieftains 
being  incorporated  into  the  patrician  aristocracy,  and  their  followers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians. 

8.  The  Sabines,  also  a  warlike  people,  of  simple  tastes  and  rustle 
manners,  by  whatever  cause  stimulated,  brought  their  arms  against 
Alban  Rome  ;  and  although  no  details  of  the  war  can  be  received  as 
historical,  it  is  evident  that  Rome,  virtually  conquered  by  them,  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  character,  and  that  Sabine  institutions— the 
senate,  with  its  forms  and  regulations— the  division  of  the  patrician 
Quirites  into  thirty  curia;,  and  of  the  whole  population  into  tribes— 
the  system  of  clientage— and  the  precepts  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion—then became  the  groundwork  of  the  State.  The  pretended 
joint  reign  of  Titus  Tatius  with  the  Latin  king  seems  to  bo  a  legend 
adapted  to  veil  the  Sabine  conquest. 

9.  The  continuous  story  of  the  reigns  of  Xuma  I'ompilius,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Martins — three  elective  monarchs  forming  the 
Sabino-Romau  dynasty,  and  filling  an  entire  century  of  Regal  Rome 
with  continued  military  triumphs — is  highly  improbable  ;  exciting  a 
suspicion  that  the  names  of  those  kings  only  are  preserved  who  were 
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remembered  with  pride  by  tin;  later  Ho  mans.  The  known  fact  that 
numerous  Albans  became  citizens  arid  oven  senators  at  Home,  in- 
clines us  to  distrust  Llvy's  otherwise  improbable  story  of  the  Alban 
war,  and  to  believe  that,  either  on  the  breaking  up  of  Alban  society 
by  internal  seditions,  a  powerful  Alban  party  coalesced  with  the  Ro- 
mans, or  that  the  Alban  war  is  wholly  a  fiction,  as  regarded  by 
Niebuhr,  who  conjectures  that  the  ancient  Latins  were  the  enemy 
that  destroyed  Alba  and  possessed  her  territory. 

1.0.  The  name  of  Tare-urn  the  Elder  as  fifth  king  of  Rome,  a  sup- 
posed prince  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  of  remote  Corinthian  parentage, 
brings  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Etruscans,  then  a  people  evi- 
dently in  the  diduiL-.i:];^'  st;;::e  of  their  civilisation.  Before  Romo  ex- 
isted as  a  city,  the  Etruscan  dominion,  coeval  with  the  era  of  Phee- 
nicia  and  of  Egypt,  appears  to  Lave  embraced  all  central  Italy.  The 
remains  of  Etruscan  clviluation  point  to  an  Eastern  origin.  The 
Etruscan  alphabe:  was  a  Creek  modification  of  the  Phoenician;  and 
Herodotus  assures  us  that  Hit:  ~Lij>H",hx  bd'.iiwcd  the  Etruscans  to  he 
their  kinsmen.  But  whatever  may  have  boon  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  relations  with  foreign  Stales,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  their  high  cultivation.  "  The  internal  history  of  Etruria," 
says  a  modern  writer,"  "  in  written  on  tin;  mighty  walls  of  her  cities, 
and  on  other  architectural  monuments ;  on  her  roads,  her  sewers,  her 
tunnels;  but,  above  all,  in  her  sepulchres.  It  is  to  be  read  on 
graven  rocks,  and  on  the  painted  walls  of  tombs.  But  its  chief 
chronicles  arc  inscribed  on  sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns,  on  vases 
and  goblets,  on  mirrors  and  other  articles  of  bronze,  and  a  thousand 
st  cetera  of  personal  adornment,  and  of  domestic  utensils  and  weapons 
of  war — all  found  within  the  tombs  of  a  people  long  passed  away." 
Although  the  Etruscan  alphabet  has  been  perfectly  deciphered,  the 
language  is  wholly  unintelligible,  to  us. 

11.  The  advance  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquin,  &  foreigner,  to  the 
throne,  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  power  observable  in  his 
reign,  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  Tunjuin  was,  strictly,  a 
conqueror  of  Rome — a  circumstance  which  Roman  vanity  would  have 
spared  no  pains  to  conceal  ;  but  this  theory  would  be  a  deviation 
from  the  outline  which  the  Romans  believed ;  and  there  seems  no 
real  necessity  for  adopting  it.  The  supposed  murder  of  the  first 
Tarfpiin,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  (he  lower  classes,  is  with  much 
plausibility  referred  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  patrician  nobility  to  re- 
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cover  their  lost  supremacy;  but  the  aecession  of  Servi us  defeated 
their  plains.  With  the  latter,  constitutional  ?n..;u;a t-elij  fell.  Tarcniin 
the  Proud,  an  energetic  and  poll'  it  ruler,  apneared  to  be  firmly  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  ;  but  he  had  not  the  affeetions  of  the  people,  and  a 
private  crime  of  one  of  his  sons  c;;si!y  caused  1  is  downfall. 

12.  The  history  of  Regal  Rome  gives  us  only  seven  kings  {three 
of  whom  perished  by  a  violent  death,  and  the  last  of  whom  was  ex- 
pelled) for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ;  or  an  average 
of  about  thirty-live  years  to  a  reign;  whereas  fifteen  years,  or  less, 
to  a  reign,  and  a  list  of  at  least  sixteen  kings,  would  be  i  more 
plausible  statement.  Moreover,  the  gstar.  charges  which  Rome 
passed  through,  from  the  time  of  the  Sabine  conquest  to  that  of  the 
first  Tarquin,  embracing  only  throe  reigns — a  change  from  the  state 
of  a  rude  robber  tribe  to  one  of  so  gr^at  wealth  anil  advancement  ill 
the  arts  as  to  lead  to  I  in:  founding  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
capitol,  and  the  construction  of  the  famous  subterranean  drains — are 
alone  sufficient  to  divest  the  eommonH'-veecived  chronology  of  this 
period  of  all  tlaiins  to  auiliontitity.  Ofi.hu  public  events  themselves, 
it  has  been  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  tliat  all  we  certainly  know 
seems  to  be  comprehended  in  two  sentences  :  " first,  that  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  nobility  became  effectually  blended  into  one  State  and 
one  race,  with  one  .Salrnu  rebglju  ;  and.  xscowl///.  that  Rome  went 
on  prospering,  and  acquiring  masses  of  Latin  subjects  and  citizens. ',Q 

III. 

13.  Bat  notwithstanding  these  strictures,  which  just  criticism 
compels  us  to  adopt,  and  although  any  dale   that  might  be  assigned 

for  the  founding  of  Rome  itself  would  be  an  arbitrary  as- 
Vmitsm*  aumption,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Rome  had  a  be- 
ginning that  was  onca  known,  and  that  the  Palatine  hill, 
where  Romulus  is  fabled  to  have  seen  the  omen  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  the  site  of  the  original  city,  as  all  traditions,  and  the 
earliest  monuments,  agree.  Although  the  story  of  the  Sabine  women 
may  be  a  fiction,  it  must  still  be  true  that  the  Sabines  became,  at  one 
time,  an  element  In  the  population  of  Rome  ;  and  although  we  can- 
not assert  that  we  have  good  evidence  that  the  Horatii  saved  their 
country,  nor  that  it  is  certain,  with  respect  to  them  and  the  Curiatii, 
which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba,  yet  we  still  believe  that 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  were  in  some  way  incorporated 

with  tlio si;  of  its  more  powerful  rival. 

14.  The  valor  of  Hor&tlus  Coeles,  and  the  fortitude  of  Mn'titta 
Scasv' ola-— the  exquisite  story  of  Lucrefia — the  heart-stirring  legend 
of  Gorioli — the  virtue  of  Clnemnitus — and  the  deliverance  of  Rome 
by  Gaitiil'  Ius,  may  all  be  pure  inventions,  introduced  to  adorn  the 
meagre  details  of  history;  yet  the.se  and  similar  beautiful  episodes 
of  Livy  form  the  most  attractive  and  captivating  parts  of  early  Ro 
man  history,  and,  as  such,  will  continue  to  he  read  and  admired,  not- 
withstanding the  distrust  that  criticism  would  throw  upon  them.  It 
is  sufficient  that,  they  were  believed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
that  the  examples  of  patriotic  devotion,  individual  heroism,  and  ex- 
alted virtue,  portrayed  in  them,  ludpiid  to  form  the  national  charac- 
ter, to  make  them  subjects  worthy  of  onr  consideration,  and  to  entitle 
them  to  a  notice  in  every  modern  eompend  of  Roman  history. 

15.  Rut  although  Niebuhr  and  his  eotcmpornrlcs  have  overthrown 
much  of  the  long-accredited  early  history  of  Rome,  they  have  built 
up  more  than  they  have  destroyed,  by  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
many  things  which  the  scepticism  of  others  had  rejected.  Thus, 
while  Ferguson,  profe-sing  that  ho  could  find  no  firm  historic  ground 
until  events  began  to  be  noted  by  co-temporary  annalists,  about  the 
time  of  the  second  Funic  war,  began  the  details  of  his  Roman  his- 
tory at  that  period,  Xiebuhv  has  clearly  shown  that  even  In  the 
annals  of  the  kings  all  is  not  fiction,  although  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain. The  great,  subterranean  drains,  or  sewers,  of  Rome,  universal- 
ly attributed  to  the  Tanudns,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  remain  to  this  day  without  a  stone  displaced,  still  per- 
forming their  destined  service,  plainly  a- test  the  greatness  of  Rome  un- 
der the  kings,  for  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  later  age.  The  treaty 
with  Carthage  also,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  which  Polybius 
translated  from  the  original  hra,;o;i  lablds  sf.iil  existing  In  the  capitol 
in  his  time,  and  from  a  language  even  then  nearly  obsolete,  but  which 
tablets  Livy  overlooked  or  disregarded,  further  divulges  the  secret 
of  the  early  greatness  of  Home  under  the  Icings,  and  of  her  subse- 
quent fall  in  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth  ; — a  secret  which 
the  later  Romans  were  anxious  to  keep  concealed,  as  if  it  hud  been 
a  blot  on  the  honor  of  their  republican  ancestors, 

IV. 

16.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  govern- 
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merit,  and   of  the  causes  of  the  various  chancres  through  which  it 
passed,  cannot  he  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the     coNSTire- 
waterials  of  early  Roman  society,  as  exhibited  in  the  t'°nal  nra- 
social   and  political  oi.vlsions.   classes,  or  orders,  of  \he        early 
people.      The  origin,  diameter,  and  n;nt;.ial   relations,  of       t^iae. 
these  several  classes,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  political  history  of 
Rome,  therefore  demand  of  us,  in  this  place,  at  least  a  brief  espla> 
nation.      The  character  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  early  Ro- 
mans is  better  known  than  the  times  and  circumstances  of  its  origin, 

17.  Romulus,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of 
the  groundwork  of  their  political  constitution,  is  said  l.o  have  divided 
the  people  into  three  tribes,  called  the  Ramnenses,  Titieuses,  and 
L-uceres,  each  of  which  had.  in  many  particulars)  a  distinct  political 
and  religious  organization  of  its  own.  The  Ramnenses,  or  people  of 
Romulus,  were  probably  the  founders  of  Rome ;  and  the  Titienses 
were  doubtless  the  Sabinos.  who,  under  their  king  Titus  Tatlus, 
united  with  the  Romans.  The  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Luecres  is  not 
bo  clear,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  il.  was  a  body  of  Etruscans 
who  were  early  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  nerhaps  m  the  time 
of  the  first  Tarquin  ;  as  a  number  of  institutions  and  religious  rites 
of  the  Romans  were  evidently  el'  Etruscan  origin.  Among  many 
ancient  nations  the  praetiee  of  dividing  a  people  i:do  .several  tribes, 
according  to  their  origin,  was  common;  and  the  same  custom  may 
be  traced  among  all  the  great  nations  of  the  North  American  Aborig- 

18.  Besides  this  division  of  the  early  Romans  into  three  tribes, 
each  tribe  was  divided,  for  political  purposes,  into  ten  curia  or 
classes,  thirty  in  all,  and  each  curia  had  its  separate  priest,  religious 
rites,  elvd  duties,  a:ul  p'aee  of  assembly.  The  number  of  the  Roman 
curias  ever  remained  the  same,  while  at  later  periods  that  of  the 
tribes  was  greatly  increased.  Each  curia  also  contained  a  num- 
ber of  gentes,  or  houses,  which  may,  not  inappropriately,  be  com- 
pared to  the  clans  of  many  ruder  nations.  It  is  thought  by  Niobuhr 
that  there  were  ten  of  these  elans  in  each  curia,  and  therefore  three 
hundred  in  the  whole  Roman  State.  Originally  each  of  these  houses 
or  clans  was  probably  made  up  of  families   united   by  ties  of  consan- 
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gninity,  bat  in  process  of  time  artificial  bonds  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  family  relationship,  and  families  of  strangers  bo 
came  united,  under  a  common  name,  in  the  same  clan  or  brother- 
hood :  thus  we'find  that  the  Cornelian  gens,  or  clan,  contained  the 
Scipios  and  the  Syllas. 

19.  These  goutcs,  families,  or  dans,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
number,  which  made  up  the  thirty  curias  or  classes,  were  the  original 
citizens  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  patricians,  in  whom  all  political  rights 
were  originally  vested.  But  to  the  families  which  composed  each 
clan  there  was  attached,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history, 
a  class  of  dependents  called  clients,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  iuhabil.it sits  of  Ihe  country,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a 
kind  of  feudatory  subjection,  somewhat  like  tbo  vassalage  of  the 
Saxon  serfs  under  their  Norman  conquerors,  but  still  retaining  some 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  we  find  they  had  votes  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  even  before  the  decemvirate.  The  person  to  whom  a  client 
was  attached  was  renominated  (lie  patron  of  the  latter,  and  the  re- 
lation existing  between  them,  and  which  descended  from  father  to 
son,  was  deemed  one  of  peculiar  sanctify,  involving  hereditary  rights 
and  duties  of  a  highly  important  diameter.  Paternal  instruction 
and  advice,  and  protection,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs,  were 
sacred  duties  of  a  patron  to  his  clients ;  and  the  latter,  in  return, 
were  bound  to  bis  dutiful  and  obedient,  to  their  patrons, — to  promote 
their  honor,  to  help  defray  their  taxes,  to  accompany  them  in  war, 
and  to  pay  their  ransom  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  relation  of  ciieutship  was  wholly  of  a  private  nature, 
and  was  regulated  by  (be  ecclesiastical,  and  not  by  the  civil  law.  The 
clients  were  subject  to  their  patrons,  and  not  to  the  State,  and  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  body  politic. 
Slaves  were  a  class  dilluriiig  widely  from  (be  clients,  embracing  such 
as  had  been  reduced  to  servitude  by  being  taken  in  war  with  arms  in 
their  bands,  or  who  bad  been  purchased  from  foreign  countries, 

20.  It  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  plebeians — the  commonalty  of  Home.  This  was  a  population  ■ 
which  grew  up  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  government,  and 
the  division  into  tribes,  curia;,  and  geot.es.  Occasionally  the  bondage 
of  slaves  expired,  or  they  were  emancipated,  with  their  owner's  con- 
Bent,  or  by  extinction  of  bis  family,  rind  then  they  remained  subject  to 
the  laws  as  freemen,  but  possessed  no  political  privileges.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  strangers  also,  who  came  to  reside  in  the  land  ;   and 
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also  of  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  ronoucrcd  districts,  who  be- 
came subject  to  tins  Roman  laws  wiS-lioi.it  obl.-uruii"  Uio  franchises  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  freemen  thus  Incorporated  with  the  State  con- 
stituted the  Roman  commonalty.  This  inferior  population  embraced 
all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  (lie  conquered  districts, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome — had  their  own  municipal 
regulations,  and,  as  freemen,  fought  in  the  armies  of  what  was  now 
their  common  country.  But  in  early  times  they  could  not  vote,  nor 
exercise  any  political  rights  whatever,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, for  they  belonged  to  no  patrician  guns  or  family,  nor  could 
they  intermarry  with  one, — they  belonged  to  no  curia  nor  tribe,  and 
tiius  forming  no  part  of  the  body  politic,  could  not  be  deemed 
citizens."  It  was  the  struggle  of  this  body,  first  for  protection,  and 
the  fights  of  cii.wcnship,  and  next  for  political  power  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  that  so  cflen  shook  Home  to  its  founda' 
tions,  hut  which  still  preserved  the  republic,  during  the  long  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  agai.isf  the  ascendency  of  a  hateful  oligarchy. 
Such  were  the  several  classes  which  formed  the  early  population  of 
Rome.  The  distinctions  between  them  are  highly  important  to  a 
right  view  of  the  constitution, — of  the  successive  changes,  and  of  thf 
long-continued  struggle  between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  orders. 

31.  At  the  time  of  the  supposed  organization  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment under  Romulus,  the  whole  Roman  people  appear  to  havo 
been  included  in  the  tribe  of  the  Kamnenses,  from  whose  ten  euria] 
or  classes  a  senate  of  one  hundred  members  was  chosen,  which  was 
the  supreme  legislative  council  of  the  nation.  But  when  the  Sabines 
united  with  the  Romans,  forming  the  second  tribe,  called  thoTitienses, 
the  senate  was  increased  to  two  hundred,  and,  not  long  after  the 
liuceres  had  been  added,  (be  senatorial  body  was  enlarged  to  three 
hundred,  at  which  number  it  remained  unaltered  for  many  centuries. 
The  Luceres,  who  were  called  the  Lesser  Families  of  the  State,  in 
distinction  from  those  of  the  other  two  tribes,  who  were,  called  tho 
Greater  Families,  were  long  held  in  some  degree  of  subserviency  to 
their  elder  brethren.  The  Roman  senate,  whose  number,  it  is  sup- 
posed, originally  coiTespoue'cd  with  the  number  of  gentes  or  fami- 
lies in  the  thirty  curias,  was  not,  an  arbitrary  institution  of  the  first 
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kings,  for  a  similar  council  was  found  in  all  the  independent  cities 
of  civilized  nations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  ho;;ds  of  the  families,  or  elans,  which  united  to  form 
the  early  Rowan  Stale,  chose  one  from  their  number  to  preside  over 
their  council,  or  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  that  the  king  was  the 
creature  of  this  senato  of  ciders.  The  senate  was  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  assembly,  convened  by  the  king,  ivlio  brought  before  it  the 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  who  might  elect  into  its  body  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  although  it,  wan  required  that  sin  equal  number  of 
senators  should  bo  taken  from  each  Lrilie. 

22.  The  general  assembly  of  the  thirty  curia:,  (comit-ia  curiata.) 
called  in  early  times  the  assembly  of  tin:  people,  although  it  did  not 
embrace  the  plebeians,  was  also  an  important  branch  of  the  govern, 
raent,  in  some  respects  superior  even  to  the  senate.  In  its  organization 
the  aristocratic  principle  prevailed.  The  votes  in  each  curia  appear 
to  have  been  taken  by  families,  and  not  by  individuals,11  and  when 
the  opinion  of  each  curia  had  been  ascertained  by  the  majority  of 
votes  in  it,  its  individual  vole  was  given  in  the  general  assembly  of 
all  the  curias.  It  was  the  general  assembly  of  (.lie  curias  that  elected 
the  king,  and  although,  beyond  this,  the  assembly  could  not  originate 
any  measure  whatever,  yet  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  laws  its 
decision  was  final. 

23.  The  government  of  early  Rome  was  strictly  a  limited  and 
elective  monarchy,  but  the  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill- 
defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages.  While  the 
king  was  the  highest  magistrate,  the  absolute  commander  in  war,  the 
chief  judge,  and  high  priest,  of  the  nation,  he  shared  the  govern- 
ment with  the  senate,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  curias ;  over 
the  plebeians  or  commons  only,  wdio  were  not  at  this  early  period 
deemed  citizens,  bis  power  was  absolute  ;  but  every  citizen,  that  is, 
every  person  belonging  to  a  patrician  family,  might  appeal  from  the 
king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers.  The  revenues  of 
the  king  were  derived  from  his  share  of  the  public  land,  and  from 
his  portion  of  the  booty  taken  ia  war. 

24.  The  early  Romans  were  a  military  community,  and  as  their 
territory  became  enlarged  by  the  coni]uest  of  the  surrounding  people, 
the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  plebeian  class  increased,  for  con- 
quest did  not  add  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  first  successful 
attempt  to  invest  tho  plebeian  part  of  the  population  with  any  share 
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in  .political  rights,  was  attributed  by  the  Romans  themselves  to  their 
sixth  king,  Servius  Tullius ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  attributed  to  him,  rest  on  a  historical 
basis,  although  it  may  not  be  so  certain  that.  Servius  was  the  author 
of  them.  It  is  related  that  Servius.  ;;' [hough  ;e;'k::owlcdged  Hug  by 
the  senate,  was  unwelcome  to  the  HBSembly  of  the  curiae,  and  that  in 
order  to  maintain  his  power  he  sought  to  create  a  new  order  of  eiti- 
Bens  out  of  the  large  mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  as  yet  had 
no  political  existence,  although  they  were  freemen,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, wealthy,  and  of  noble  origin.  Servius  first  divided  the 
plebeians,  or  commons,  into  thirty  tribes,  elassing  them  in  local  di 
visions,  and  allowing  them  assemblies,  (comiLia  /./iiiu/a,)  and  officers, 
for  the  settlement  of  (heir  own  affairs,  similar  to  those  of  the  curiae 

25.  Still  the  curia\  regarding  themselves  as  forming,  exclusively, 
the  Roman  people,  were  not  willing  to  concede  any  of  the  higher 
political  rights  to  the  new  order  ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  latter  en- 
abled Servius  to  attain  the  end  sought  by  other  means,  and  to  give 
to  the  plebeians  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  general  military 
assembly  of  the  nation,  by  new  divisions  which  he  made,  and  by 
which  he  rendered  the  military  services  of  the  commons  more  import- 
ant than  those  of  the  patricians.  In  the  relation  of  soldiers,  ar- 
rayed in  the  same  army,  and  lighting  under  the  same  standard,  both 
classes  could  feel  that  they  belmiged  to  one  common  country;  and 
the  dangers  of  war  would  be  likely  to  soften,  at  least,  those  preju- 
dices which  iiad  raised  so  strong  a  biirriei.'  between  them." 

26.  In  the  new  military  organization  of  the  people,  Servius  divided 
the  whole  population  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, 
the  first  eighteen  of  which,  called  equestrian  centuries,  were  to  furnish 
the  cavalry  force  in  war,  and  the  remainder  l.'ic  infantry,  and  in  the 
great  assembly  of  the  centuries,  (com ilia  ccUariata,)  each  division 
had  one  vote.  Here  patricians  and  plebeians  met  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  being  embraced  in  the  same  etuit.nry  when  their  property 
qualifications  were  equal.  To  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  Serving 
transferred,  from  that,  of  the  eurho,  the  election  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates, the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  upon  legislative  meas- 
ures which  originated  in   tho  senate,  whilo  to  the  assembly  of  the 
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eurite  was  given  the  power  of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  the  measures 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  ccul-urics.  But  the  institutions  attrib* 
uted  to  Setvius  were  never  lirmiy  csta.l.i'.ishiiil.  owing  to  the  tyranny 
of  his  successor  ;  yet  they  eon  tain  (if!  Uic  ge:-nis  of  the  future  equality 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  were  long  after  referred  to 
by  the  latter  as  an  exposiUon  of  their  manifest,  rights. 


27.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  royalty,  the  commons,  court- 
ed by  those  patrician  families  that  had  united  against  Tarquin,  shared 

in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution,  and  regained  some 

™»M'    of  the  rights  of  which  the  last  king  had  deprived  them ; 

patrjcjan    but  within  a  few  years  they  were  reduced  to  such  pov- 

nosrBSla-    erty,  and  general  distress,  by  the  disasters  of  war,  and 

the  oppressions  of  the  patricians,  that  they  were  almost  ready  to 

forego  the  exercise  of  all  political  rights,  if  they  could  merely  obtain 

protection  from  personal  injuries.     Their  general  poverty  deprived 

them  of  their  former  power  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  the 

curire  acquired  the  supreme  control ;  and  the  government  gradually 

centered  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  ere  long 

became,  instead  of  a  free  commonwealth,  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical 

aristocracy. 

28.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  fifteen  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins,  that  the  commons,  driven  to  despair  by 
their  sufferings,  and  resolving  to  endure  their  degraded  state  no 
longer,  sought  relief  by  withdrawing  from  Rome,  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a  new  city  of  their  own.  But  the  patricians,  like  the 
Egyptians  in  a  similar  case,  were  unwilling  to  let  the  people  go,  and, 
by  complying  with  their  very  limited  d«m  inula,  induced  them  to  re- 
turn, and  thus  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation.  As 
there  were  two  chief  officers  of  the  patricians,  called  consuls,  so  the 
plebeians  were  henceforth  to  be  allowed  two  officers,  soon  after  in- 
ereased  to  five,  called  tribunes,  who  were  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  commonalty,  with  power  to  protect  its  members,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  against  every  aggression  upon  their  rights. 
Through  these  organs  the  people  could  make  themselves  heard  and 
respected,  and  thus  they  acquired  the  first  element  of  freedom,  and 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  share  with  the 
patricians  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

29.  After  the  description  that  we  have  given  of  the  tribes  and 
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classes  intii  which  (he  Roman  population  was  divided,  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  government  will  be  easily  understood,  and  the  struggles 
between  the  patrician  and  plebe'an  orders,  .is  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Roman  history,  will  be  better  appreciated.  It  would  he 
needless  to  detail  bore  (hose  struggles,  .iw.l  their  results,  anew.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  at  I. he  period  of  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the 
fall  of  Carthage,  many  pn  i.i-:oi:i.i;  families  had  hwmne  extinct,  and  the 
old  patrician  ascendency  had  passed  away,  while  a  new  aristocracy 
of  distinguished  plebei^i:  famibes  bad  not  only  groini  into  power,  but 
had  become  as  exclusive  and  as  oppressive  to  the  poorer  classes  as 
the  power  which  it  had  in  part  supplanted.  The  distinctions  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  ceased  lo  be  of  any  political  import- 
ance. In  the  senate  the  plebeians  far  exceeded  the  patricians;  and 
the  tribuncship  had  so  entirely  changed  its  original  character  that 
the  tribunes,  instead  of  being  merely  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed 
of  the  commonalty,  wielded  a  power  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
consuls 

30.  As  an  evidence  that  the  constitution  ha.d  now  attained  its  com. 
plete  development,  we  observe  afterwards,  during  the  existence  of 
the  republic,  neither  the  springing  up  of  any  new  powers,  nor  the 
creation  of  any  new  bra.nches  of  government;  but  all  legislative  en- 
actments henceforth  become  disciplinary,  sanatory,  or  restrictive,  in 
their  character,  designed  to  regulate  the-  workings  of  the  system  that 
had  already  been  perfected.  As  the  government  was  republican,  the 
healthful  workings  of  the  constitution  depended,  indeed,  upon  the 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  constitution  was  framed  for  ft  single 
city, — that  all  the  powers  of  government  wore  centered  in  Rome 
itself,  and  that  the  numerous  provinces,  States,  and  cities,  over  which 
the  Roman  dominion  extended,  stood  to  Rome  in  the  relation  of 
subjects  to  their  sovereign.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Roman  senate 
remained  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  it  mattered  less  what  was 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  than  under  a  pure 
democracy,  where  every  freeman  helps  to  give  character  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  forms  a  part.  It  was  only  while  the  city  of 
Rome  retained  its  republican  virtues  that  there  could  be  any  guar 
antec  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution 

VI. 

31.  The  religious  notions  of  the   Romans  were  very  similar  to 
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those  of  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they  were,  evidently,  in  great  part 
borrowed.  Even  before  the  founding  of  Home  the 
Grecian  mythology  appears  to  have  gained  a  footing 
among  the  Etruscans,  who  were,  perhaps,  like  the  Greeks, 
C  origin.  Not  only  were  the  same  doilies  venerated  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  bat  both  people  connected  similar  mythical 
legends  with  the  histories  of  their  gods.  It  is  believed  that  the 
science  of  the  Roman  augurs  and  haruspiees,  whose  business  it  was 
to  pierce  into  the  future,  and  reveal  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  the  ex- 
planation of  signs,  omens,  and  prodigies,  was  derived  from  the 
Etruscans;  and  that  from  llio  same  source  came  that  belief  in  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to  which  Polybius  ascribes  so 
strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  mind.;  of  the  Romans,  even  in  his 

32.  The  Roman  ceremonial  law,  whoso  origin  is  attributed  to  the 
virtuous  Numa,  formed  perhaps  a  less  complicated  system  than  the 
Grecian;  nor  had  the  Romans  any  oracles,  like  [hose  of  Dod6oa  and 
Delphos,  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  the  public  life  of 
the  Grecians.  The  Roman  priesthood  never  formed  an  order  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  citizens,  hut  the  priests  were  usually  chosen 
from  the  most  honorable  men  of  the  State,  and  often  held  their 
offices  for  stated  periods  only,  although  the  high  priest,  {pontifez 
mazimus)  who  was  the  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious 
matters,  ivas  chosen  for  life.  The  religion  of  the  Romans,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks,'  nas  paganism,  in  its  most  extensive  application  ;  but 
idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols  or  linages,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  reign 
of  Numa,  the  founder  of  the  Jlrmiau  religion,  that  any  images  of  the 
gods  were  seen  in  Rome.  Although  the  auspices  continued  to  be 
consulted  donn  to  a  period  later  than  tee  Ohn.stiau  era,  yet  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Punic  wars  many  persons  regarded  them  as  mere 
forms ;  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were 
generally  viewed  with  indifference,  and  sometimes  treated  with 
ridicule. 

VII.. 

33.  Of  the  modes  of  living,  social  condition,  and  arts  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  kings,  nearly  all  that  we  profess  to  know  h  gathered, 
like  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  same  period,  from  tra- 
ditionary legends.     If  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  laws  and  in' 
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Thus,  the  virtues  of 

the  chaste  Lucretia,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  who 
was  found  spinning  with  her  maidens,  are  represented  by  Livy  as  con- 
sisting in  her  domestic  ainl  industrious  habit*,  while  the  idle  and 
luxurious  life  of  others  is  mentioned  with  disapprobation.  But  the 
rudeness  of  the  age  is  shown  in  the  oiroumstauee  that  the  usages  of 
the  Romans  paid  but  little  respect,  to  women,  who,  by  the  old  Roman 
law,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all  circumstances,  were 
obliged  to  be  mule"  guardianship,  and.  without  t'ie:r  guardian's  sanc- 
tion, could  contract  no  obligation  of  loga'  validity.  The  power  of  a 
father  over  his  children  was  almost  unlimited,  for  not  only  might  he 
scourge  and  imprison  l.lieui  at  will,  ami  reduce  them  to  slavery,  but, 
in  certain  cases,  put  them  to  death  by  a>:y  pirn  Aliment  he  chose. 

35.  Among  the  early  Romans.  a~;il  iln'ougaont  middle  Italy,  cattle, 
and  masses  cf  copper,  appear  to  have  been  the  common  medium  of 
exchange,  the  copper  being  rendered  more  fusible  by  an  admixture 
of  zinc  or  tin.  The  first  coinage  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius, 
who  is  said  to  have  stamped  the  rude  copper,  in  lumps  of  about  a 
pound  weight,  with  the  figure  of  some  animal.  Silver  coins  were 
first  issued  at  Rome  i:i  the  third  century  uoeire  (jiirist.  In  the  times 
of  the  kings,  copper,  or'  brass,  appears  to  have  been  procurable  at  a 
lower  rate  than  iron,  as  not  only  shields,  but  the  better  household 
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utensils  were  made  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Gallia 
invasion  that  the  increased  value  of  copper  had  caused  iron  to  he 
generally  introduced  for  military  purposes.  That  artistic  genius 
which  distinguished  the  early  Greeks  was  wanting  in  the  Roman 
character ;  and  the  works  of  art,  whether  of  architecture  or  sculpture, 
executed  under  the  later  kings,  are  attributed  to  the  Etruscans,  who 
were  the  early  instructors  of  their  future  conquerors. 

36.  The  language  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  a  few  specimens  of 
which  have  been  preserved,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans 
of  Cicero's  time,  and  the  meaning  of  many  words  had  even  then  been 
wholly  lost.  At  llie  ben-inning  of  the  eonnuonivcaUb,  which  was  long 
after  the  times  of  .Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  twenty  years  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  when  the  age  of  Greek  heroic  poetry  was  long 
since  past,  there  had  not  appeared  in  Home  a  single  writer,  whether 
poet  or  historian,  whose  name  lias  been  preserved  to  us.  As  yet 
Roman  literature  had  not  a  beginning,  ami  its  origin  is  attributed  to 
early  intercourse  with  1}k:  Greeks,  long,  however,  before  the  Grecian 
conquest.  Soon  after  the  first  Punic  war  the  forms  of  Grecian 
poetry  were  imitated  in  the  Latin  kmgiiage,  and  the  first  cotemporary 
history  written  by  a  Roman  was  that  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a 
metrical  form,  by  NYovius,  iron,  whom  Virgil  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
the  plan  of  the  first  books  of  the  iEneid  ;  and  immediately  after  this 
there  were  several  Romans  who  wrote  the  history  of  their  country  in 
the  Greek  language  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Grecian  literature  was  fast 
dying  away  that  the  Roman  began  to  thrive  with  vigor.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  before  the  comjuesl.  of  Greece  ami  the  fall  of  Carthago 
that  Roman  historians  began  to  write  the  history  of  their  country  in 
Latin  prose ;  and  among  the  first,  and  the  most  important  of  these 
writers,  was  Cato  the  Elder,  who  was  the  first  author  that  attempted, 
to  fix  the  era  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  SECOND  1'EJiIOD  OF  ROMAN   HISTORY :— EXTENDING 

FROM  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  OREEOE  AND  CARTHAGE 

TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


ho  tin;..:*  of  Mai-iu;,       1  Sella,  &n.    Crowing  .r^jiurucy  of 
-5.  ■['Nii  (luwiivurd  niiLilciity  luTmlf-il  liy  ibc  KliljiLre. 


of  Agrionlture.  !'u>>lic  diinrJimis  l!i  the  Jioor- 
8.  Roman  Lit  ii  minus.  Tin;  <;oldeii  Age  < 
f.u.ili  ]an:.n.-.i;e.     UrotiLiUi  leucines.     Pliiluaiipk 


■maleum,  &c 

'luj'.:ig  in'iind  .if  Hie  i;-. Hiiiui  I'lI'ii-.i!]:^1.  Iliatnry  'if  Ji.dej. 
lii-'ri'i'.^AJ.  PiuiriLLilLa.  -.'■;.  I'^rly  |'i"i|u.:l:::  ^eehii^'ions. 
—15.  The  most  iinporlSLi.t  of  these.  NehiidiadiMiiii'a  diviiina,  iud  Diuiel'a  visions.  Their  In- 
terprctalloo.— 15.  The  First  />>»i<'»M.■— ilie  lli>>y]oniar,.— 17.  The  Xanad  Kingdom:— Ihe  Medo- 
Persiun.— 18.  The  iHird  Kingdom :— Hie  Macetlo-t  Ire  clan,  --10.  The  Fuwlt  Kingdom  ;— !lw 
Roman  Do:ii:ui.iii.— ]l>.  Tlxj  ?V".'i'  >.'/■'.'.■■'■.'.■■'  'In'  K:i:;.',::.i'i  til'  liio  Vo-I.  FM^Ii.  -II.  Sirppnaed 
proplifstiE  references  In  Piijisl  Rome.-'.!  J.  friiplKjciw  rululiug  to  Itio  Jews.  The  Reformation. 
—St.  Tho  eleventh  oh:L|iter  «l'  IJ.iniel.  ISishi.n  JJewLon  itid  Dr.  Ilulus.—  51.  I'l-npliccica  relating 
tu  HjiS  JlCiaiuli.  -i'j.  .Mii:;i:lliidi-  and  import.;  nine  of  r.he  ai]l)Jw:l  of  Use  1'rophccles. 


1.    The  first  period  of  Roman  history  is  marked  by  a  long- continued 
and  eventually  simcc^ful  -ir'n^o  uf  tho  plobolun  commonalty,  against 
a  patrician  arisiocraoy,    for   jirotcctiou,   prerogative,   and    power;   a 
struggle  in  which  the    Roman  people  were  divided   by  supposed  dis- 
tinctions of  birth;  and  in  whioli  separate  orders  o!'  men  contended  for 
general  principles,  but  with  little  psrii  .liiy  for  individual  interests, 
or  jealousy  of  personal  distinctions.      The  second  period 
jf   Roman    history,    extending    from    ihe    coiii|ucst.a   of   CH*ajcTKit 
Greece  and  Carthage  to  the  Christian  era,  is  marked  hy      of  the 
the  appearance  of  new  parties,  which  take  the  place  of      PEIimi) 
the  old  ones, — in  which  the  old  distinction  founded  on      "»  «u= 
pretensions   of  birth   disappear,    and   an   aristocracy  of    BtFUBLI~ 
wealth  gathers  to  itself  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office, 
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giving  rise  to  the  coutcsJs  of  individuals  for  power,  and  the  formation 
of  separate  political  factions,  and  lending,  eventually,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  on  tho  ruins  of  the  republic. 

2.  Tho  revolution  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  republic  was 
overthrown,  received  its  first  development  in  tho  failure  of  the  noblo 
attempt  of  tho  Gracchi  to  restore  to  society  a  middle  class  of  citizens 
which  might  serve  as  an  adjusting  balance  to  tho  evils  arising  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  rich,  and  [.lie  grown, g  debasement  and  venality 
of  the  poor.  The  failure  of  that  attempt  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  classes,  although  as  yet  the  people  scarcely  perceived  that 
two  classes  existed,  as  by  the  various  mutations  of  wealth  the  citi- 
zens were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Yet  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  few  but  the  wealthy,  or  those  befriended 
by  them,  could  rise  to  political  distinction,  because  few  others  could 
command   the  influence   of  those  who    directed  the  suffrages  of  the 

3.  The  immense  wealth  that  flowed  in  from  the  conquered  prov- 
inces became,  in  its  collection  ami  disbursement,  a  powerful  engine 
of  corruption.  Cicero,  in  l.is  orations  against  Torres,  the  praetorian 
governor  of  Sicily,  draws  a  faithful  picture  of  what  most  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  were  in  "his  time  ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  rob- 
bery, plunder,  and  extortion  of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  which 
were  often  connived  at  by  (heir  superiors,  were  more  desolating  in 
their  effects  than  the  march  of  a  conquering  army.  As  there  was  a 
host  of  officers  re;|uircol  l.o  collect  (ho  tribute  of  the  conquered  prov> 
inces,  which  was  let  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  as  great  fortunes 
were  often  made  by  the  cruelty,  oppression,  and  fraud,  of  the  collect- 
ors, such  offices  wore  eagerly  coveted,  and  were  bestowed  as  the  re- 
wards of  political  patronage.  Hence  the  most  influential  and  ener- 
getic among  the  poor,  who  aspired  to  become  leaders,  loolicd  for 
escape  from  immediate  evils  to  the  possibility  of  sudden  acquisitions 
of  wealth  by  the  attainment  of  a  subordinate  post  in  the  government 
of  some  petty  province  or  city,  hisiead  of  directing  their  efforts  to 
reform  the  laws  and  correct  the  per  versions  of  justice;  while  the 
mass  of  the  populace  was  led  away  by  the  allurements  held  out  by 
factious  demagogues,  who  first  labored  to  corrupt  those  whom  they 
meant  afterwards  to  enslave. 

i.  In  the  times  of  M;iniis,  ami  Sylla.  C:esar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey, 
the  elections,  which  were  often  scenes  of  tumult  and  riot,  were  carried 
by  open  and  undisguised  bribery  :   in   the  public  assemblies  free  dis 
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eussion  gave  place  to  violence  :  the  tr'buncH.  eleel  ed  originally  as  the 
guardians  of  the  people's  rigliis.  Ids:;!;";  all  Koal  fir  the  public  good 
in  the  strife  for  personal  aggrandize  me:it.  cjt.hct-  became  the  leaders 
of  factions,  or  sobs  their  i:ifb:enee  to  those  who  could  pay  them,  the 
highest:  the  consulship  became  (ho  reward  of  military  usurpers ; 
and  even  the  senate,  once  so  dignified  and  virtuous  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  people  wilh  alntost.  sacred  awe.  surd;  low  in  political  and  moral 
debasement  by  its  servile  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  popular 
leaders. 

5.  In  this  state  of  general  corruption  ar.-il  degeneracy,  while  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  republic  were  rapidly  e.vlendhig  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  Rome  herself,  a  prey  to  intrigue  and  faction, 
was  fast  losing  the  power  to  control  tbe  mighty  empire  which  she  had 
gathered  around  her;  and  the  republic  was  already  breaking  to  pieces, 
when  the  downward  tendency  of  affairs  was  arrested  by  the  only 
remedy  that  could  save  degenerate  Rome— the  triumph  of  one  of 
her  military  leaders  over  all  his  competitors,  and  the  placing  of  su- 
preme power  in  tbe  hands  of  one  individual.  It  was  then  that  civil 
strife  was  hushed,  peace  restored,  and  the  bonds  of  union  renewed, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus.  A  monarchy  was  tbe  greatest 
boon  that  Heaven  could  bestow  upon  the  Roman  people,  as  it  was 
the  only  one  which,  in  their  degeneracy,  they  neve  fitted  to  enjoy. 

II. 

6.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  political  character  of  the  Roman 
people  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  will  convey  some  idea  of  their 
moral  and  social  condition  during  the  same  period.  Gen- 
eral political  corruption  is  inseparably  conv.eeiod  with  social  cos- 
general  depravity  in  private  life;  and  accordingly  wo  BIIIW  "' 
find  that  the  people  who  tolerated  the  butcheries  of  THE  psorLB- 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and 
Octavius,  were  sunk  in  demoralization  to  an  extreme  degree.  In 
tbe  city  of  Rome,  which  had  no  efficient  police  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  regulations  that  were  made  to  preserve  tbe  public 
safety  and  decency  were  violated  with  impunity ;  robbery,  murder, 
perjury,  forgery,  and  like  crimes,  were  of  every-day  occurrence ;  a. 
general  licentiousness  prevailed;  the  Roman  nobles,  avaricious  and 
effeminate,  and  immersed  in  luxuries  and  sensual  pleasuros,  gave 
themselves  little  concern  about  the  public  welfare  so  long  as  they 
could  purchase  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  ex- 
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tortious,  while  an  ignorant  and  depraved  populace  was  easily  con- 
verted by  its  leaders,  the  hirelings  of  reckless  aspirants  to  power, 
into  ready  instruments  of  yiolor.cn  and  Woodshed. 

7.  Passing  from  the  city  to  the  country,  ire  iiiiil  that  the  numerous 
small  but  thrifty  farmers  of  a  former  period  iind  9;:  veil  place  to  largo 
landed  proprietors,  whose  estates  were  for  the  most  part  used  as, 
pastures,  and  tended  by  gangs  of  slaves.  The  late  wars  had  reduced 
large  districts  almost  to  a  wilderness  state  ;  and  agriculture,  onee 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  7lr.iin.in  people,  had  become  so  neglected 
that  Italy,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  was  depend- 
ent upon  neighboring  States,  or  on  its  provinces,  for  its  annual  sup 
plies  of  com.  Donations  of  com  and  meal  were  often  made  to  the 
poor  of  the  cities,  and  of  Home  in  particular,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury ;  and  sometime.-;  these  were  given  by  weal;  hy  private  individuals, 
who*  added  free  theairioal  repi-cscnta'.iQns,  eaaies,  and  amusements, 
as  the  readiest  mode  of  courting  the  favor  of  the  populace, 

III. 

8.  In  literature  and  the  arts  the  Romans  had  made  considerable 

progress  since  the  conquest  of  Greece,  but  they  seldom 

utebatuke   n^ed  the  Grecian  models,  from  which  they  almost 

universally  copied  ;  and,  moreover,  Roman  literature,  a 

plant  of  hot-bed  culture  rather  than  of  natural  growth,  quickly 
reached  its  maturity,  and  was  of  correspondingly  short  duration. 
The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  was  embraced  within  a  period 
of  less  than  a  single  century— from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of 
Augustus,  At  this  time  the  Latin  language  was  understood,  and 
generally  spoken,  throughout  Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands,  in 
most  of  Spain  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,— countries  that  derived  their 
civilization  from  the  Romans ;  but  the  language  of  ihe  eastern  provin- 
cials, in  Greece  and  Asia,  was  never  supplanted  by  it,  although,  through- 
out the  Roman  dominions,  persons  of  raid;  and  education  thought  it 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome  itself  swarmed  with  Greek  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  who 
gave  instruction  in  the  schools  in  their  native  tongue,  ivhile  the  sons 
of  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  were  sent  to  Athens  to  complete  their 
education  under  the  ablest  Grecian  teachers.  There  were  no  distinct 
schools  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  nor  was  philosophy 
with  them  a  favorite  study  until  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  first  made  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  the  Grecian  sages. 
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9.  Cicero,  whose  orations  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Latin 
prose  composition  extant,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  briug  the 
language  to  its  perfection,  and  his  younger  co  temporaries  who  grew 
up  around  him  received  the  stamp  of  his  genius.  But  as  oratory  ia 
best  cultivated  by  free  public  speaking  in  popular  assemblages,  so 
when  the  Roman  forum  became  silent,  and  political  assemblages  of 
the  people  were  discouraged  under  the  emperor-,  oratory  lost  its  in- 
fluence, and  was  neglected,  and  written  prose  composition  declined 
with  it.  Among  the  historians  of  this  age,  the  most  prominent  are 
Cfesar,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  his  Gallic  wars;  Sal  lust,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  a  history  of  the 
Jugu r thine  war ;  and  Livy,  the  author  of  a.  voluminous  history  of 
his  country,  and  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of 
Roman  historians.  Among  poets  may  bo  mentioned  the  names  of 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  who  form  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  poetic  genius,  and  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era ;  but  still  their  poetry  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  and  m  great  part  a  translation  of  the  Creel;  forms  into  Latin. 
On  the  whole,  Roman  literature  bears  throughout  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  having  been  formed  on  Grecian  models,  except  in  the  single 
department  of  prose  composition  as  applied  to  oratory,  in  which 
Cicero  shines  as  the  greatest  master  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

IV. 

10.  The  public  buildings  of  the  Romans  in  the  last  age  of  the  re- 
public began  to  exhibit  the  influences  of  Grecian  taste  and  art,  which, 
however,  were  greatly  extended  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ;  and  it  was  not  altogether  a  vain  beast  of  that 
monarch  that  he  found  Rome  a  city  of  bricks,  and  left  it  a  city  of 
marble.  Augustus  was  the  first,  who  introduced  among  the  Romans 
the  use  of  marble  in  bni'ding  :  vet  but  few  remains  of  the  edifices  of 
his  time  exist,  and  the  archi.leciai'al  works  for  which  Rome  is  so  justly 
celebrated  belong  mostly  to  the  first  century  after  Christ,  an  era  more 
than  five  hundred  years  later  than  the  Grecian  age  of  .Pericles. 

11.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  Konie  produced  no  native  artista 
of  eminence,  yet  after  the  eastern  cinn.|nests  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  sueh  a  passion  for  works  of  art  prevailed  among 
the  Romans  as  to  lead  to  the  most  disgi'aeefi'  robberies  of  statues, 
paintings,  vases,  and  other  movable  articles  of  ornament,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Italy  in  great  numbers ;   and  not  only  were  the  public 
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places  of  Rome  adorned  with  these  plundered  treasures,  but  tha 
private  dwellings  of  (lie  great,  also,  were  lavishly  stocked  with  them. 
There  were  many  Roman  amateurs,  but  few  artists ;  and  as  the  arts 
that  were  prized  most  highly  were  of  f>u-elgii  origin,  introduced  when 
already  in  their  perfection,  and  cultivated  by  the  wealthy  few  for 
ostentation  and  display,  iboy  produced  ihjii«  of  their  legitimate  re- 
fining and  ennobling  effects  upon  the  miml,  and  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  in  checking  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  people. 


a  *  *  »  *  12  Turning  from  Pieman  history  to  seek  after 
the  co temporary  history  of  other  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  republic,  we  find  but  little  to  reward  our  researches,  for,  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world 
were  embraced  within  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  separate  an- 
nals, immediately  previous  i  o  the  events  which  led  to  their  subjugation, 
arc  little  known,  and  their  history  afterwards,  as  Roman  provinces, 
is  of  little  importance.  Of  all  the  States  of  the  East,  to  Judea 
alone,  whose  history  we  have  traced,  briefly,  down  to  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  iuiericve  in  the  national  councils,  we  still  turn 
with  interest,  for  in  Judea  that  important  event  occurred — the  ap- 
pearance of  the  long  promised  Messiah,  which  marks  the  transition 
from  the  history  of  ancient  to  that  of  modern  times — from  the  pagan 
to  the  Christian  world.  Of  the  vast  influences  of  that  event  upon 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  being  as  a  member  of  society  we  have 
not  room  here  to  speak,  but  those  who  recognize  in  it  that  divine 
agency  which  all  Christendom,  as  distinguished  from  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  attributes  to  it,  cannot  fail  to  admit,  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, that  Gad  governs  tit':  affairs  of  men. 

13.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  God's  overruling  agency,  and 
TilE  the  establishment  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  on  the  earth 
historical  through  the  jncilia.tioi i  of  bis  son  the  Saviour,  the  Prince 
ra  op  u  hoiks.  0f  p(iil  e(,_  tboi-t:  is  a  portion  of  history  of  exceeding  interest 
to  the  Christian  student,  which  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  pages 
of  profane  writers  alone.  We  allude  to  the  historical  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  subject  of  historical  importance 
that  cannot  in  justice  be  passed  oyer,  but  which  we  have  omitted  to 
the  present  time,  that  we  might  present  a  connected,  though  brief, 
riew  of  it  here. 

U.   As.  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  .Jewish  patriarchs,  the  dawn  of 
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Christendom  was  announced,  iu  the  promise  of  the  Messiah ,  and 
almost  before  the  authentic  annals  of  profane  history  hare  a  begin- 
ning, the  Ahniglily  had  opened,  in  prophetic  visions,  to  his  servants, 
a  view  of  the  future,  and  shown  them  the  rise,  progress,  decay,  and 
dissolution,  of  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  Uig  heathen  world  that  were 
to  fill  the  earth,  successively,  wit.li  their  renown,  and  then  pass  away 
and  give  place  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High,  that  was  to  em- 
brace the  whole  ca-rth  within  its  dominion,      [t,  cannot  be  other  than 


a  study  of  deep  in 

tercst  to  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  to  exam- 

ine  the  propheciei 

j  which  disclose   such   important  events,  known  to 

God  alone,  and  to 

trace  out  their  remarkable  fulfilment  as  recorded 

on  the  pages  of  hi, 

tory. 

15.  Among  the 

most  important  of  these  prophetic  declarations 

are  those  of  the  j 

irophet  Daniel,  one  of  the  Jews  whom  Nebnchad- 

nezzar  carried  aw 

;iv  captive   to   ]xibj Ion   nearly  six   hundred   years 

before  the  Christie 

ai  era.      They  are  embraced,  mostly,  in   the  inter 

pvetation  of  the  famous  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  four  cor- 
responding visions  of  the  prophet,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  same  events.  Nebuchadnezzar,  iu  his  dream,  saw 
a  compound  image  of  geld,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  which  the  prophet 
Daniel,  professing  to  speak  from  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,  in- 
terprets to  denote  four  successive  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  whose  un- 
expired history  he  gives  in  considerable  detail ;  and  in  the  first 
vision  of  Daniel  the  same  fo;ir  kingdoms  are  represented  by  four  wild 
beasts  rising  from  the  sea,  (Dan.  ii.  and  vii.  3,  3.)  Let  us  examine 
the  dream  and  the  visions,  and  see  if  history  verifies  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

IG.  The  First  Kingdom.  The  head  of  the  compound  image  Which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  was  of'.i";/(',  and  Daniel  declared  that  this  head 
of  gold  represented  ,l  the  first  kingdom,  or  that  of  the  Babylonians," 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  monarch.  In  the  first  vision  of  the 
prophet  the  same  kingdom  is  represented  by  "  the  first  beast,  which 
resembled  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings," — expressing  the  fierceness  and 
rapidity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  or'  the  Babylonian  empire. 
Jeremiah  had  before  represented  him  as  a  "  lion  from  the  north,  that 
should  make  Judea  desola;e,''  (Jer.  iv.  tj,  7,)  and  as  "an  eagle  spread- 
ing his  wings  of  destruction  over  Moab;"  (Jer.  xlviii.  40;)  a-nd 
Ezekiel  as  a  "great  eagle,  long  winged,  aod  full  of  feathers,"  (Ezck. 
xvii.  3  and  12;)  but  at  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision  "  its  wings  were 
plucked,"   for  its  career  was  checked  by  the  victorious  arms  and  en- 
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croachtnents  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  It  might  be  alleged  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  "  head  of  gold,''  as  being  symbolical  of  a  king- 
dom already  in  existence,  is  not  prophetic.  Viewed  as  standing 
alone  it  might  not  be  deemed  so.  except  sis  it  is  supported  by  the 
prophecies  of  previous  writers  ;  but  it  Is  (ho  Urst  in  (ho  series  of  the 
four  prophetic  kingdoms,  and  therefore  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  testimony.  The  Erst  kingdom  found  mankind  in  no  state 
of  cohesion — a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes  bound  together  by  no  tie? 
of  national  affinity,  religion,  laoguago.  or  manners— and  in  proportion 
to  its  extension,  its  iriMiisily  was  weakened,  and  fell  only  around  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  Having  (be  imperfections  of  an  elementary 
state  of  civilization,  and  of  a  first  experiment,  and  being  corrupted 
by  the  vices  of  luxurious  effeminacy,  it  fell  an  ea,s_y  prey  to  the  then 
hardy  and  enterprising  Persians. 

17.  The  Second  Kingdom.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (he  prophet  declared  that  after  the  first  Mug, 
(or  kingdom,)  should  arise  another  kingdom,  (Dan.  ii.  32  and  39,) 
which  was  represented  by  (be  breast  and  arms  of  the  image,  which 
were  of  silver.  Here  is  a  prophetic  declaration  believed  to  refer  to 
the  Medo-Persiav.  kingdom,  which  lasted  two  hundred  and  five  years, 
from  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (B.  C.  536}  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  (B.  0.  331.)  As  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  symbols  rep- 
resenting this  kingdom,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  arms  and 
shields  of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians  were  frequently  eased  with  silver  ; 
wherefore  Alexander,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  adopting  the  cus- 
toms of  the  conquered  nations,  instituted  a  body  or"  infantry  which  be 
called  the  "silver  shields."  In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same 
kingdom  is  represented  by  the  second  beast,  a  bear  with  three  ribs 
in  its  mouth;  (Dan.  vii,  5;)  and  in  the  second  vision  by  a  ram, 
(Dan.  viii.  3,)  the  figure  of  which,  it  is  known,  became,  after  the  time 
of  Daniel,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Persian  empire.  Moreover,  in 
the  vision,  Daniel  saw  that,  the  ram  had  two  horns,  and  that  "  the 
one  which  came  up  last,  was  higher  than  the  other," — the  lower  horn 
believed  to  denote  the.  Mud  km  power,  and  the  higher  one  the  Persian, 
for  these  two  powers  constituted  the  Medo  Persian  empire.  It  is  an 
interesting"  fact  that  rams'  heads,  with  unequal  horns,  one  higher 
than  the  other,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  rained  pillars  of  Persepolis. 
Moreover  Daniel  "  saw  the  ram,  (that,  is,  the  Jledo-Persian  empire,) 
pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,"  (Dan.  viii.  4.) 
History  verifies    the   interpretation,  for    in    this    exact   order   were 
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Lydia,  Babylonia,  and  EgypL  (represented  in  the  first  vision  (Dan. 
vii.  5)  by  three  ribs  in  the  bear's  mouth.)  subdued  by  Cyrus  and  his 
successor  Cambyses.  The  second  kingdom,  more  powerful  than  the 
first,  btit,  like  it,  bold  l.ogcihcr  by  !he  feeb'esi-  bonds  of  union, — owed 
its  fall,  after  an  existence  of  two  centuries,  more  to  the  crimes  of  its 
monarehs,  the  inal  administration  of  government,  and  the  repeated 
disputes  and  wars  for  succession,  than  to  the  small  but  highly  effect- 
ive force  brought  against  it. 

18.  The  Third  Kingdom.  The  third  division  of  the  compound 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  (Dan.  it  32  39)  was  the  "  belly  and 
thighs  of  brass,"  explained  with  great  historical  minuteness,  as  de- 
noting the  Maceclo- Gredan  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
The  Greeks  usually  wore  brazen  ar/nor.  whence  Homer  calls  them 
the  "  brazen-corslet  Grecians.''''  In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same 
kingdom  is  represented  by  the  third  beast  —  a  leopard  with  two  pair 
of  wings  and  four  heads, — the  wings  aptly  denoting  the  rapidity  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  ;  and  the/our  lieads,  the  four  kingdoms,  ■ 
Maccdon,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  into  which  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander was  divided  among  bis  genends.  In  the  second  vision  of  the 
prophet  the  same  Mucedo-Grcc'i'n  kingdom  is  represented  by  "  a 
lie-goat  that  came  from  the  west  (Macedonia)  and  touched  not  the 
ground"  for  swiftness.  "And  the  he-goat  had  a.  notable  horn  be- 
tween  his  eyes"  (Alexander  the  Great),  and  "he  ran  at  the  ram" 
(Darius  the  Persian)  "  and  smote  bim,  aud  east  him  upon  tbe  ground." 
But  when  "  tbe  he-gnat  waxed  very  great,  the  great,  horn  was  broken," 
(Alexander's  death)  "and  in  its  place  came  up  four  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  (Alexander's  four  successors, 
among  whom  Ins  kingdom  wa.s  divided.)  ]i\d  this  part  of  the  second 
vision  is  interpreted  to  Daniel  with  all  the  distinctness  with  which 
the  history  itself  could  have  been  written  after  the  events  had  trans- 
pired. For  Daniel  was  told,  (Dan.  viii.  20-22 :)  "  The  ram  which 
thou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  (or  kingdoms)  of  Media 
and  Persia.  And  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  (or  kingdom)  of 
Grecia ;  and  the  great  horn  between  his  eyes  is  the  iirst  king,  (Alex- 
ander.) Now  that  being  broken,  wherca*  four  rose  in  its  stead,  four 
kingdoms  shall  arise  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power," — 
that  is,  not.  of  the  family  of  Alexander.  In  the  fourth  vision  of 
the  prophet  the  same  historical  truths  are  presented  with  similar  ex- 
piioitness  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  verses  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Daniel,  with  tbe  additional  notice  that  a  certain  king  of 
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Persia  (Darius  Codornanus)  should  stir  up  the  whole  empire  for  an 
invasion  of  "  tlie  realm  of  Grccia."  The  prophecy  respecting  the 
Third  or  "  Macodo. Grecian"  kingdom,  is  so  distinct,  arid  so  minute 
in  its  details,  and  the  his  tori  rail  verification  so  perfeet,  that  no  Candid 
mind  will  attribute  the  coincidence  to  chance  or  accident. 

19.  The  Fourth  Kingdom.  The  fourth  division  of  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  and  which  Daniel  declared  to  represent 
the  fourth  kingdom,  was  "the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay."  (Dan.  ii.  33.)  This  is  believed  to  denote  the 
li oman  dominion,  which  reached  its  fsiil  vigor  about  tho  time  of  the 
conquests  of  Maoodon,  Greene,  and  Carthage,  when  the  republic, 
under  the  consular  government,  was  the  strongest,  as  represented  by 
the  "legs  of  iron."  Rome,  the  "  Mistress  of  Nations,"  tho  "Mother 
of  Empires,"  was-  the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  continued  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  until  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  (B.  C.  30,)  after  which  it  gradually  "declined  under  the 
monarchy:  the  partition  of  the  empire  into  Eastern  and  Western 
greatly  weakened  it ;  and  it  gradually  sunk  under  the  repeated  in- 
vasions  of  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  tribes,  and  ivm-  finally  broken  into 
ten  kingdoms,  as  represented  by  the  ten  toes  of  tho  image.  Daniel 
says  :  "  As  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  so 
the  kingdom  shall  ho  partly  strong  and  partly  broken."  (Dan.  ii.  42.) 
In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same  kingdom  is  represented  by  the 
fourth  beast,  whioh  v,-as  '!  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceed- 
ingly; and  it  had  great  iron  teeth  ;  It  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces, 
and  stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it;  and  it  was  divorso  from 
all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it;  and  it  had  ten  horns."  (Dan. 
vii.  7.)  Hero  the  Roman  power  and  progress  arc  njitly  represented. 
It  was  the  strongest  of  the  four  kingdoms,  its  very  name  (Ko-m6) 
being  the  Grecian  term  for  strength,  and  it  broke  in  pieces,  and  de- 
voured, the  previous  three  kingdoms;  and  the  residue  (the  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,' — Spain,  Gaul,  &e.)  it  "trampled 
upon  with  the  feet  of  it."  And  as  in  the  first  vision  of  Daniel,  the 
first  three  kingdoms  had  been  represented  by  a  Hon,  a  bear,  and  a 
leopard,  (Dan.  vii,)  so  St.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  (Rev.  siii.  1,  2,) 
describes  the  form  of  the  fourth  beast  (or  kingdom)  as  being  com- 
pounded of  all  the  rest,  having  "  tin;  body  of  the  hvpard,  the  feet  of 
tho  bear,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hon  ;"  and  thu;-  the  lloman  empire  em- 
braced the  territories  of  I  be  preecd'r.g  empires.  In  the  second  vision 
of  Daniel  the  fourth  kingdom  is  represented  by  "  a  Huh  horn"  spring- 
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ing  up  from  one  (the  western,  or  Macedonian)  of  the  four  heads  (or 
kingdoms)  Into  which  l.lic  empire  of  Alexander  lia.d  been  divided.  The 
progress  of  the  Roman  power  is  here  gmgra-phi.ailly  described  also  ; 
for  this  little  horn  "waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  south,  (Sicily 
and  Africa,)  and  towards  the  cist,  (Maeeuou,  Greece,  and  Syria,)  and' 
towards  the  jjfcasa/it  land,  (.iudea.) 

20.  Thus,  as  marked  out  by  prophecy,  four  limes  have  the  nations 
of  the  earth  gathered  themselves  into  mighty  aggregates  of  power, 
denoted  Universal  F.nqyiresor  Monarchies:  ikosc  like  went  before,  and 
uone  like  have  come  after  them  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  warrant  of  nega- 
tive scripture  testimony  thai,  men  l.ieliuve  iai  oil'.er  temporal  universal 
empire  possible.  But,  still ,  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophet,  po ir.Lt  to  a  fii'ih  monarchy  greater  than 
all  the  others,  that  shall  arise  when  Christianity  shall  have  swallowed 
up  all  other  forms  of  religion,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
gathered  into  one  fold,  under  one  all-conquering  Shepherd — the 
Prince  of  Peace."  For  Nebuohadneazar  saw  a  "  stone  cut  out  with- 
out hands,  which  smote  the  image  ana  became  a  great  mountain,  and 
filled  the  whole  Garth,"  (Dan,  ii.  34-3,)  and  !his  the  prophet  himself 
declares  to  be  "  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  Heaven  should  set 
up,  and  which  shall  never  be  destroyed."  The  first  and  the  fourth 
vision  of  Daniel  contain  farther  prophecies  relating  to  this  kingdom. 

21.  While  Daniel,  in  the  first  vision,  was  considering  the  ten 
horns  (or  kingdoms),"  a  little  horn,  believed  by  Protestant  writers  to 
denote  Papal  Rome,  came  up  among  them,  and  before  it  were  three 
of  the  first  horns  plucked  tip  by  the  roots; — the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  in  the  year  4S8-  -  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  oo3 — and  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  756. .  The  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  also  gives  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision,  and  says  of  this  little  horn  or  kingdom  that  it 
11  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  ai.id  shall  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws: 
and  they  (the  saints)  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  (or  half)  of  time."  The  period  here  denoted, 
in  which,  the  supposed  Papal  power  was  to  prevail,  is  found  to  be 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  allow  ing  a  day  for  a  year,  as  ex- 
plained  in  the  Apocalypse,     (llev.  si.  3— xii.  6,  1 4.)     Dr.  Hales,  a 

■j.  rier.ee  liifi  fsjiaLL,-"  ;>f  u':.">'.l,  who  lucked  for  tliu  kuii.'Ji.jo  oil^w.  of  the  Saviour  to  nil? 

I>  The  (en  kin  or  II   I  eleven 

giths,  (3781-fVonij,  (407> 
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celebrated  English  divine  and  eh  ro  nolo  gist,  computes  the  commence 
ment  of  the  period  at  A.  D.  620,  and  the  end  of  it  at  A.  D.  1880. 
We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  here  the  reasoning  on  which  the 
chronology  is  baaed. 

22.  The  fulfilment,  of  (lie  prop  Indies  relaxing  to  the  taking  away 
>f  the  daily  .Hf.icrip.ce  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  is  so  clear  in  relation  to 
the  times  mentioned  as  to  satisfy  the  most  arrant  scepticism.  The 
period  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  days  (years,  Dan.  viii.  14) 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  "  transgression  of  desolation"  should 
cease,  and  the  "  sanctuary  ho  cleansed/'  is  computed  hy  Dr.  Hales  to 
have  commenced  B.  G.  420,  and  the  expiration  of  this  period  is  also 
placed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1880.  Most  Protestant  theological 
writers  suppose  that  the  three  grea^  angels  described  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xiv.  6-12)  were  the  three  great  heralds  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Wicklijfc.  'Iluss,  and  Luther. 

23.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  contains  a  remarkable  series 
of  prophetic  declarations,  fovoieHing  (lie  suffer  in  a?  and  persecutions 
of  the  Jews,  from  Alexander's  successors  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  till 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ant.foelii.is  Kpiph'anes,  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  Bishop  Newton,  who  has  given  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  the  historical  facts  which  verity  the  whole  of  this  prophecy, 
remarks  that  "  there  is  noi  in  profane  history  so  complete  and  regular 
a  series  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  so  concise  and  compre- 
hensive an  account  of  their  affairs,  as  is  found  in  this  chapter  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,"  and  that  "  the  prophecy  is  really  more  perfect  than 
any  one  history."  Dr.  Hales  says  that  "  these  prophecies  of  Daniel 
are,  if  possible,  more  surprising  and  astonishing  than  even  his  grand 
prophetic  period  of  two  thousaiid  three  bundfed  years,  and  the  sev- 
eral successions  of  empire  that  were  to  precede  (lie  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God  iipon  the  earth."  With  reference  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  he  remarks  :  "  Even  the  hilidel  Porphyry,  who  had 
access  to  several  sources  of  information  now  lost,  was  so  confounded 
by  this  exactness  that  he  was  driven  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
prophecy  relating  to  the  Jews,  declaring  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before,  but  must  ha.vc  been  compiled  o;lcr,  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph'  anes.  But  the  prophecy  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  and  I'olhiiviug  parts  of  the  vision,  which  relate  to 
the  Macedonians  and  Tlo/,tuns.  that  it  must  have  been  written  by 
the  same   hand,  and  therefore  he  esteemed  equally  genuine  with  the 
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whole  book  of  Daniel.  The  astonishing  exactness,  indeed,  with, 
which  this  minute  prophetic  detail  has  been  fulfilled,  furnishes  the 
strongest  pledge,  from  u»<tfa<xif.  that,  rhe  rem  nil  Tim:  prophecies  were, 
and  will  be,  as  cxnct.lv  fulfilled,  each  in.  its  proper  season," 

24.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  prophecies  which  foretell  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Messiah. 
That  event  was  to' happen  before  the  sceptre  should  depart  from 
Judah,a  and  while  a  prince,  of  Jewish  descent  reigned  over  the 
Jews  in  their  own  hind  :  liie  Messiah  was  to  come  while  the  second 
temple  was  standing,'1  and  a  messenger  whs  f.o  appear  before  him, 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  his  way.0  In. 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  the  same  event  is  foretold,  (Dan.  is.  24-27,) 
and  specified  periods  (marked  according  to  similar  computations  in 
the  Jewish  scripture.?,  by  weeks  of  years,  each  day  for  a  year)  are 
designated  for  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  his  death,  the  duration  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  This  illustrious 
prophecy  Sir  Isaac  Neivum  declares  to  be  '■  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion." 

25.  The  subject  of  the  prophecies  embraced  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  one  of  so  vast  magnitude,  (dial  a  brief  sketch  of  only  a  few  pages 
devoted  to  it  must  be  imperfect  i:i  (lie  extreme;  but  our  object  will 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  little  that  we  have  said  shall  induce 
the  reader  to  examine  farther  the  historical  evidences  which  the 
prophecies  furnish  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  full  detail  in  the  works  of  Newton  and  Hales,d  and  an 
excellent  compend  of  which  is  contained  in  the  valuable  work  of 
Keith.  The  disciples  of  the  Christian  religion  believe  that  its 
doctrines  rest  on  a  basis  firm  as  immutable  truth ;  and  among  the 
evidences  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  fait.h  they  point  with  confi- 
dence to  the  prophecies  which  set  forth  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  introduction,  progress,  and  final  triumph,  of  that  religion; 
which  contain  historical  proofs  the  most  conclusive,  and  furnish  the 
Christian  with  arguments  which  the  cavillings  of  infidelity  have  never 
been  able  to  invalidate.  Whoever  expresses  an  infidel  doubt  against 
the  Christian  religion,  before  he  lias  fully  examined  the  evidences 
which  pfopheey  and  history  combined  furnish  in  its  favor,  shows  not 
only  an  unwarranted  prejudice  against  the  truth,  but  the  most  culpa- 
ble ignorance  and  presumption  also. 


and  Geography,  lilsloty  and  Proplieoy,  4 
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THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE. 


OallguliL-6.  Story  of  Caligula  iuul  the  livo  consuls:  of  Caligula  i 

dirts  and  Nero.    Ho  v.-  their  ciiu-.cs  r,ere  viewed  by  Iho .  people,- 

Hepubllcan  Rome.    Causes  of  (lie  [lipid  declension  from  iu-llic— revolutionary  wars— changes 

ill  '.bo  chanurkr  of  the  papulation,  Sic. 

■  •I'  Ihe  empire  iiiiiI.t  ^m'^-jO^'-i;-  rulers.  Causes  nii'l  .■..nixequeiices  1,1'  Ikl*  decline— an  interest- 
ing su]>|ei:l.  e.f  |.lill:^,>|jliiuill  research.    Proposed  vice1  of  Ike  s'lbicet. 

licau  simplicity  of  llie  early-  emperors..—!:!.  T!;u  republican  Jonns  rclalned   by  Allguslns  and 

of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  illusion  cherished  Liv  the  people.— 14.  Increase  of  prosperity 
and  ]»pulation  after  Claudius,  Ila!y  anil  Crcece  compared.  Amount  of  population  in  [be 
umpire.— 15.  Thb  s-HVES  of  Tin  Koiais,  Derivation  (if  Llio  term  slave.— 16.  Sanguinary 
character  of  the  wars  of  the  uuckuls.  Treatment  of  slaves.  Tlicir  value.  Manumission  of 
slaves.— 17.  Roh«k  uiiizexs.  Extension  of  the  ri.;lu»  of  cn/.oiuiiip.— IB.  Taxation,  under 
Augustus,  Caracalla,  .Alcvatider  Soverus,  (to.— IS.  Depopulation  of  the  provincial  districts. 
Foreign  luxuries.— 311  G.irierii!  po'.ciiy  of  :hc  people.    The  f-mmm!  of  fixation.— 21.  Fixedness 

kirnaiiaus.    1-lxampfes, — 1 
of  public  viriac  in  the  arc 
soldiers,— 24.  Military  strength  of  the  empire.    Divisions  of  l!io  legions.    Their  principal  sta- 
tions.   "City  Cohorts"  find    "  I'raifnrian  Cuai.!s."-2,1  Miliiarv  ladles,  armor,  and  discipline. 

BliRINO  THE  *mpihs:.— \!8.  intnic  unco  lowirrla  the  Chris;iaiis.  Rise,  progress,  and  influence, 
i hi  1  oso phcrs.  The  advantages  of 
CI.  of  reli gl in i.  — :■:<!.  Thecilaculcd 

Demoralizing  effects  of  (Inmosilc  slavery— :i;S.  fit"  Ilk  favor:  le  amusements  of  Ihe  Romans— 
mock  sea-fights,  and  the  couibals  of  llie  gkilialors.    T raved; ,  in   ils  gross  reality.    Influence 

35.  Pop  ukm  si  less  of  Ital; 

Buildings  of  tbe  Imperial  age-—  IS?,  kemaii  architecture.— :it!.  oci.-lptiire  and  painting.  The 
Ltwcoon  and  Ihe  Apollo  ISolvidcre.  --Hi.  kducatiou  of  llie  common  pimple.    Branches  taught 

Jn  the  public  schools,    A.ldri il   insiiaciion  of  llie  I -. i .. ■  I . i.- r  classes.— 41.  Support  of  the 

schools.     LneiuLagci ilc:l.   given    !::■    ialcca.io:i   by    \Vsp:.-ie:i.    Allium,   and   AnlJhlnus   Pius. 

.   42.  Tmi  sjlviib  Aoit  of  Bonis  IjTORiTtmr..  Nicbulir's  view  of  it.   Gibbon's  Tiew.    Servila 

Imitation  of  the  Creel;  ivri-ers. --4:1.  The  most  ilistinuuvijlicd  Unman  writers  it  tills  psrlodof 
decline. — 44,  Opposing  opinions  eelcliikie'l  of  I .  i.-.-.:i.  I.i>c:.n'-  I'/ia.-aku.— 45.  Wi  kings  and 
character  of  Seneca.    Juvenal.— 10.    Pliny    Ihe    1:1.1  or.-  -17.    Qainctilian    the   rhetor!  cil  n.—4« 
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esults.— 5%  Revival  ofGrei 

5:1,  Is cuiiABiaa  c.ubis  of  dbclise.  Education  for  U10  many  neglected.  Pub 
depraved.  D[n!r=o  hUiircs'j,  tie.,  in  ilic  widuly-dLsluul  previntts.  Division  <il'  Hi 
Tiie''i"Tf.i}':":M'i.jLdid.'ili  i:ii-  [::vi  in:::  Is.  inf-'T-i-.i-T  h^'h  ■:-.  IllMinLuii  ';:\;i;i::er!-r 
!I!I:1i:.ii:i.:il:;i  '.:;  \\. ^  ^i.iVi/:!,      J":iv'  ^i;-!lvi:-i..N  i:i.Li.i'!-LlLil  li,  :li'.:  I.i:irh;iv:^]ii-.     :>■!.  <;ii 


1.  At  the  commencement  of  11: t;  Christian  era,  tlic  little  settlement 
of  mud-walled  cottages  which  Romulus  and  his  robber  band  had 
formed  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  bad  grown  in  10  a  mighty  city — a  nation 
in  itself-— the  emporium  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  the  Mistress 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  laws  and  instil.  1.1  Lions  of  Augustus,  Had 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  manners,  cemented  the  union  of  the 
provinces;  and  bad  public  rind  private  virtue  remained,  and  wise 
legislation  continued  to  uphold  the  fabric,  the  history  of  the  "Decline 
and  Pall"  of  tho  Roman  empire — the  last  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  Prophecy    -might  not  yet  have  been  written. 

2.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  constitution  by  Julius 
Csesar,  the  history  of  Imperial  Home  commences: — 'the  struggles 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  usurper  arc  only  an  Interlude  between 
tbe  first  and  the  second  acts  of  the  drama.  But  the  destruction  of 
Roman  greatness  was  not  an  act  of  Csesar  :  Rome,  already  given  up 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  fast  falling  a  prey  to  its  own  passions, 
was  saved  from  dissolution  by  aa  act  of  daring  usurpation  ;  and  it 
was.  through  the  twelve  0;esars,  of  whom  <]  alius  was  tbe  first,  that 
she  attained  the  summit  of  her  power,  and  fulfilled  her  destiny. 

3.  If  Imperial  Rome — embracing  within  herself  and  her  mighty 
suburbs"  not  less  than  three  millions  of  inhabitants— was  the  "  Mis- 
tress of  Nations,"  the  "Mother  of  Empires,"  in  comparison  with 
whom  other  cities  were  but  villages  ;   tbe  Rinnan  Caesars 

were  monarch.!!,  In  comparison  with  whom  all  modern  MMKST1-  on 
kings  or  emperors  are  mere  phantoms  of  royalty.  In  the  R0HK  A1™ 
times  of  tbe  Caesura  there  were  no  other  kings  that  do- 

a.  Including  the  numerous  omul  a- a  in;.  viLlii-up  iiumw.linicly  dopornient  upon  the  en  pi  lal  for 
support.  Much  l);19  been  written  on  Una  subject.  Vosaius,  Lipsiua,  Chateaubriand,  anil 
others,  assign  to  inipti-m)  I.hiuli;  I'on.-eiM:,  btui,  livc.iind  ISirsc  million-  of  inliabltatltsi  Hume, 
seven  hundred  thon.'nnrl  in  cij'lil.  huudrcl  il.ou.'uud;  :-,>ul  fiibbi-n  m:e  million  two  hundred 
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served  the  appellation  :  then1  were  no  aiitngmihit  forces  to  raise  up 
formidable  bulwarks  against  the  majesty  of  Home:  civilization  and 
the  Soman  empire  were  commensurate  terms ;  and  during  more 
than  two  centuries  nearly  the  whole  habitable  world  inown  to 
Geography  or  recognized  by  History,  slumbered  in  security  under 
the  protecting  segis  of  the  Roman  name.  The  occasional  wars  on 
the  distant  frontiers  were  pulsations  scarcely  felt  in  the  capital,  and 
eeldom  disturbing  its  luxurious  lull  of  repose. 

4.  It  should  not  therefor  a  surprise  us  that  the  person  of  the  Roman 
emperor — the  inheritor  of  power  so  vast,  so  intense— should  have 
been  called  "  august,"  sacral,  and  not  merely  so  called  through  ex- 
cess of  adulation,  but  .so  regarded  hy  [.he  Romans,  with  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious awe,  that  to  doubt  his  consecrated  eliaraeter  was  the  double 
crime  of  treason  and  heresy.  Bui,  this  veneration  attached  to  the 
office  rather  than  the  man;  for  the  tenure  of  supremo  power  in  im- 
perial Rome  was  ever  hazardous :  rivals  and  competitors  might 
aspire  to  the  same  station;  a  mercenary  army  might  desire  a  more 
prodigal  master ;  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  invade  the  im- 
perial chamber.  From  the  heights  of  glory  toe  transition  was  often 
sudden  to  the  depths  of  misery;  find  coloring  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous,  and  siiades  tlio  deepest  and  darkest,  are  in  striking  contrast 
iu  the  pictures  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  Nowhere  else  does  history 
furnish  so  intensely  iiit.oresl.ing  studies  of  individual  eliaraeter. 

5.  While  the  vast  power  and  unrivalled  splendors  of  imperial 
Rome  fis  our  attention  and  command  our  admiration,  the  monstrous 
atrocities  of  the  early  0:esars  loom  up  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  like  "  shapes  hot  from  Tartarus."  iu  strange  and  bewildering 
contrast.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  shoelt  us  by  com- 
binations of  wickedness  for  which  history  lias  no  parallel ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  levity  or  brutality  of  their  baseness  most 
merits  our  execration.  In  Caligula,  crime  was  but  the  pastime  of 
his  hours  of  amusement :  his  banijucts  were  insipid  without  a  supply 
of  executions, — his  dinners  incomplete  without  such  a  dessert ;  and 
lie  deplored  the  tameness  and  insipidity  of  his  own  times,  as  likely 
to  be  marked  by  no  wide-spreading  calamity  of  war,  pestilence,  or 
famine. 

6.  We  are  told  that  when  the  two  consuls  were  onee  seated  at  his 
table  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  pleasant 
thought  of  the  facility  with  whieh  lie  might  have  both  their  threats 
cut,  with  so   little   trouble   to  himself; — and  that,  while  toying  play- 
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fully  and  fondly  with  tlio  polished  throat  of  his  wife  Cassonia,  he  was 
distracted  between  tin?  desire  of  eiiresslin:  ii,  which  might  he  often  re- 
peated, and  that  of  cutting  it,  which  could  he  gratified  but  once. 
Claudius  and  Nero  were  varieties  of  the  tamo  species, — the  former, 
an  imbecile  tyrant — the  tool  of  nrofl'gute  iireoeiates, — the  latter  a 
very  amateur  of  murder ;  but  what  shocks  us  even,  more  than  the 
baseness  of  the  Infer  Cabins,  (for  they  nunj  I.:e  justly  entitled  to  the 
apology  of  hereditary  madness  or  lunacy,}  are  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  with  which  their  blackest  crimes  were  sometimes 
greeted  ;— as  when  Tiberius  received  t.lio  t'nmhs  of  the  senate  for  his 
cleincncy  in  putting  to  death  ilie  unfortunate  and  virtuous  widow  of 
Ger man ieus— because  she  was  not  publicly  strangled,  nor  her  body 
drawn  through  the  streets  like  that  of  a  public  malefactor  j-^-nnd 
when  Nero  received  the  congratulations  of  all  orders  of  men  for  the 
infamous  murder  of  his  own  mother. 

7.  And  yet,  fifty  years  before  the  times  of  (lie  emperors,  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  people  of  severe  morals,  and  stem  republican  virtues. 
Can  it  be  that  such  monsters  as  Tiberius.  Caligula,  and  Nero, — their 
abettors  and  parasites — the  degrnuhd  senate — and  the  fickle  and  de- 
praved populace, — were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  same  race? 
If  so,  what  causes  could  have  produced  (his  rapid  and  wonderful  de- 
clension from  virtue  ?  Some  of  them  may  he  traced  to  the  great 
revolutionary  struggles  which  g;ive  birth  to  the  empire  : — for  revo- 
lutionary times  relax  all  modes  cf  moral  obligation,  and  introduce  a 
general  licentiousness  and  depravity  in  private  1Kb.  In  the  second 
place,  the  civil  ""are  swept  away  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  together  with  vast  numbers  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  and,  to  fill  their  places,  Syrians,  Cappadocians,  Phryg- 
ians, and  great  numbers  of  enfranchised  slaves,  were  brought  from 
the  provinces;  so  that.  In  a  single  generation,  Republican  Home  was 
transmuted  into  a  nation  of  barbarians,  with  a  strong  taint  of 
Asiatic  luxury  and  depravity.0-  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  not  one  man  in  sis  was  of  pure  Roman  descent. 
Juvenal  complains  thai  long  bcline  his  time,  the  Orontes  (a  river  of 
Syria)  had  mingled  Its  impure  waters  with  the  Tiber.  Such,  not- 
withstanding all  the  splendors  and  glory  of  the  imperial  city,  was 
the  character  of  ils  population  under  the  rule  of  the  Cjosars. 

Ii.  L-jr.an,  after  couiijuralij,!;  0;  !:iLL:,:=,  Syri:  u.,  C;.;:|.:.J,:i:.::ii,^,  Can]-,  Oikiberiaiis,  Ana* 
£:,;:]■■,  (JjUi^ni?,  &r.,  says:— 
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IT. 

8.    The  youthlul  energies  of  :i  growing  republic,  and   tho  martial 

virtues  of  the  people,  had  marked  the  first  seven  centuries  of  Rome's 

existence  with  a   rapid   succession  of  conquests;   hat  Augustus  saw 

the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  tlo?jiu;n  of  subduing  the 

policy       whole  earth  ;   and  in  his  will  he  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable 

legacy  to  his  successors,  (.lie  adviee  to  restrict  the  empire 

to  the  limits  which  it  had  already  attained.      It  was  perhaps  fortunate 

for  the  repose  of  suiTouudiug  nations   ihal  the  system  recommended 

by  Augustus  was  adopted   !>y  the  fears  and  vices  of  his  immediate 


9.  The  only  departure  from  this  peaceful  policy,  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  was  the  conquest  of  Rritain  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  after  a  war  of  forty  years'  duration,— a  war, 
says  Gibbon,  "  undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,  maintained  by  the 
most  dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the  most  timid,  of  all  the  Roman 
emperors."  In  the  person  of  Trajan,  the  Romans  received  a  mili- 
tary emperor  ambitious  of  fame  and  emulous  of  the  martial  glories 
of  Alexander.  After  a  war  of  five  years  ho  added  Dacia  to  tho  Ro- 
man dominions;  and  in  an  expedition  against  the  nations  of  the 
East  reduced  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  while  his  fleets, 
setting  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Arabia, 

10.  Rut  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  adopting  the  maxims  of 
Augustus,  withdrew  the  llnmn.ii  garrisovis  from  the  newly-conquered 
provinces,  and  once  more  established  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  two  Autonines  pursued,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  the  same  policy,  and  by  the  justice  which  they 
exhibited  in  their  foreign  relations,  and  the  firmness  with  which  they 
repelled  aggressions,  caused  the  Roman  name  to  be  respected  avid 
revered  among  the  most  remote  nations. 

1  1,  Succeeding  rulers,  relinquishing  the  idea  of  extending  the  do 
minimis  of  the  already  overgrown  empire,  aimed  only  to  preserve  its 
ancient  limits  ;  but  the  task  grew  more  and  more  difficult;  gradually 
province  after  province  was  abandoned,  fid  tho  Roman  world  was  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  limits  of  Italy  ;  Rome  was  repeatedly  pillaged  by 
barbarians  ;  and,  finally,  a  Gothic  kingdom  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Cassars.  Tho  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  corisetpteiieos  resulting  p  European  civilization 
from  the  unloosing  and  breaking  up  of  the  elements  which  C 
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the  com  pies  fabric,  present  one  of  the  most  hiiovc.st.iug  fields  of  philo- 
sophical research  which  history  fi'i'nis.hes.  A  briei'view  of  this  important 
subject  is  all  that  uaa  he  given  here  ;  and  as  a  just  understanding  of  it 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  interna!  condition  of  the  Roman 
world  at  the  period  when  its  prosperity  Lad  .reached  its  height,  we 
shall  first  take  a  survey  of  the  elements  of  Roman  society  as  they 
existed  in. the  age  of  tin;  Anto-nines,  near  the  do  so  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  immediately  after  this  period,  with 
the  accession  of  the  young  ruffian  Comniodus,  that  G-ibbon  com- 
mences hid  story  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. 

III. 

12.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Roman  dominion  extended 
from  the  wall  of  Scotla.no!  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  from 

the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atlas,  the  African  oonmiton'of 
deserts,  and  the   cataracts  of  the   Nile;   embracing  the    tueroman 
fairest  regions  of  the  known  world,  and  the  most  civil-   Tas  AaB  op 
ized  portions  of  mankind.     The   vast   empire    included    T,,E  ANI°- 
within   these  limits  was   under  an   absolute  monarchy, 
disguised  by  the  forms  of  the  old  Roman  commonwealth ;  for  the 
wisest  emperors  professed  themselves  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
senate,  and,  disdaining  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Eastern  royalty, 
cloaked  their  real  power  under  the  garb  of  republican  simplicity. 

13.  When  Augustus  subverted  the  republic,  he  artfully  retained 
the  ancient  forms,  professed  to  restore  the  senate  to  its  ancient 
rights,  and,  while  he  deluded  the  people  with  the  imago  of  civil 
liberty,  forged  for  thorn  the  chains  of  despotism.  T ho  true  character 
of  his  early  public  acts  was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy; 
and  if  he  at  last  became,  as  he  was  called,  the  ':  father  of  the  people," 
it  was  because  bis  own  interests  did  not  run  counter  to  the  public 
welfare.  Succeeding  emperors,  down  to  the  time  of  Commodus,  if 
we  except  those  tyrants  who  violated  every  law  of  decency  and  every 
rule  of  policy,  imitated  the  democratic  ;iifc(.:lii.t.ion  of  Augustus,  and, 
in  all  the  offices  of  life,  mingled  freely  with  their  subjects,  and 
studiously  affected  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  tribunes, 
consors,  and  consuls,  of  former  times,  the  powers  of  whose  offices 
were  now  united  in  the  royal  prerogative.  The  emperor,  by  virtue 
of  liia  office,  was  commander  of  the  army  and  navy;  as  consul,  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  senate,  whose  decrees  he  dictated,  and  seemed 
to  obey;  and  as  tribune,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  people; 
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while  the  dignity  of  supreme  pontiff  gave  him  the  management  of 
religion ;  and  that  of  censor,  the  control  of  morals  and  education. 
To  sum  up  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  not  only  could  thy 
emperor  make  peace,  declare  war,  ratify  treaties,  and  employ  the 
revenue  at  discretion,  but  by  a  comprehensive  decree  of  the  senate 
conferring  the  powers  of  former  emperor!-  upon  Vespasian,  lie  was 
empowered  to  execute  whatever  lie  should  judge  advantageous  to  the 
empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  things,  private  or  public,  hu- 
mau  or  divine.  Yet  the  Romans,  abhorring  the  name  of  ting,  looked 
with  complacency  upon  the  title  of  ':  Augustus,"  avid  cherished  the 
illusion  that  it  represented  only  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth. 

14.  During  the  reigns  of  several  emperors  after  Claudius,  there 
i  a  gradual  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  Roman  prov- 
es, and  an  increase  of  population,  which  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  towns  ;  for  the  Romans  never  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  country,  like  the  occupants  of  the  small  farm*  and  plantations  of 
modern  times.  Italy  was  gradually  recovering  from  the  desolation 
which  civil  wars  had  spread  over  it,  but  Greece  remained  a  poor  aud 
desolated  country.  The  entire  population  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  was  estimated  by  Gibbon  nt  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  one  half  of  whom  were 
slaves.  Yet  Robertson  estimated  that  there  were  twice  as  many 
slaves  as  freemen  ;  and  Mr.  Blair  that  the  number-  of  the  former  was 
three  times  the  greatest. 

15.  The  slaves  of  the  Romans  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  bar- 
iLAVJss  Parian  captives  taken  in  war,  and  sold  by  the  government, 
of  the       or  purchased  from  the  surrounding  nations.      The  derlva- 

EOMiss.     ti on  of  the   term   perpetuates  a   historic  truth;  but  its 

present  meaning,  which  appears  to  have  arisen  in  France,  in  the 
eighth  century,  shows  a  strange  perversion  of  the  original  sense  of 
the  appellation.  Slava,  the  root  of  the  term  Slavonian,  signified 
renovm,  glory  ;  but  when,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  French  princes 
became  rich  in  Slavonian  captives,  the  national  appellation  of  the 
Slaves  (Slavonians)  v.  an  degraded  from  the  signification  of  glory  to 
that  of  servitude. 

16.  The  practice  of  reducing  captives  to  slavery  rendered  the 
wars  of  the  ancients  extremely  sanguinary,  and  the  battles  obstinate; 
and  as  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  those  suddenly  reduced  from 
a  state  of  independence    to  servitude  would    neglect  aviy  opportunity 
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of  recovering  their  freedom,  they  were  subjected  to  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, and  often  treated  with  extreme-  cruelty.  During  a  long 
period,  tie  master  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over 
his  slaves;  hut  uudor  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  the 
protection  of  the  la  ws  was  extended  to  this  inl'or  tuna  to  part  of  the  Ro- 
man population  ;  and.  on  a  just  complaint  of  intolerable  treatment,  the 
slave  either  obtained  his  freedom,  or  a  less  cruel  master.  Slaves  of 
promising  genius  were  sometimes  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences; 
they  were  also  found  in  the  learned  professions;  and  many  of  the 
Roman  physicians  belonged  to  this  class  of  the  population.  The 
price  of  a  slave  was  regulated  by  the  variations  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  degree  of  skill  and  talent  which  he  displayed.  In  the 
camp  of  Litcullcts  an  ox  sold  for  one  shilling,  and  a  slave  for  three: 
by  the  conquests  of  Titus  and  Ycspasian  the  Jewish  slaves  so  glutted 
the  market  that  no  man  would  buy  them  :  but  a  learned  slave,  who 
had  been  bred  and  taught  by  one  Attieus,  sold  for  many  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  manumitted  by 
their  masters;  when  they  became  what  were  termed  iiberti  or  free- 
men ;  but  after  manumission  they  obtained  no  more  than  the  private 
rights  of  citizens,  being  ex  eluded  from  cither  civil  or  military  honors; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  generation  that  all  traces  of 
their  servile  origin  were  obliterated. 

17.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world,  apart  from  the 
frecdinen  and  their  descendants,  were  net  all,  for  a  long 
period,  Roman  citizens.  We  have  seen  that  at  an  early  ^J!°  ™*B 
period  of  the  Repi.iLl.ie  the  right,  of  citizenship,  which 
was  at  first  confined  to  a  part  of  the  population  of  Rome,  was  ex 
tended  to  the  freemen  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  towns.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  early  emperors  gradually  to  cnbirge  tin:  nation  of  Ro- 
man citizens  by  admitting  the  most  fuithful  and  deserving  of  the 
provincials  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  and  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  this  freedom  hud  been  bestowed  upon  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  boon  stimulated  the 
national  spirit,  and  was  accompanied  with  solid  advantages  so  long 
as  it  implied  the  distinction  which  was  designed  to  be  kept  up  by 
Augustus;  for  with  tho  title  of  citizens  the  people  acquired  the  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  the  right  of  a  free  competition 
for  the  highest  honors  of  the  .State;  and  it  is  asserted  by  Tacitus 
that   the  grandsons  of  the  G-auls  who   besieged  Julius  Ciesar  in   one 
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of  his  campaigns.  commanded  legions,  "overbed  provinces,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  senate  of  Rome. 

18.  During  more  than  a  century  and  a-half  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  Italians  had   been  exempt,  from  taxation,  while  the 

tribute  extorted  from  the  provinces  enriched  .Rome,  a.nd 
defrayed  all  expenses  of  government.  Augustus,  com- 
plaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  provincial  tributes,  introduced  a 
system  of  customs  and  duties,  and  caused  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  citizens  to  be  assessed,  and  taxes  on  the  same  to  ho 
paid  into  the  treasury  :  he  did  not  extend  the  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion to  the  subjects  who  were  not  citizens,  lint  demanded  of  them  the 
customary  tribute.  .  Caracalla  was  led  to  extend  constitutional  free- 
dom over  the  whole  empire,  from  the  necessity,  under  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  of  gratifying  tlte  insatiable  avarice  of  his  army  ;  as 
the  proffered  boon  furnished  him  the  prelcxt  for  demanding  of  the 
provincials  the  customary  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  extort  from  (hem  the  provincial  tribute  from  which  they 
were  legally  exempted.  During  the  roii.ni  of  Alexander  Severus  the 
provincials  were  relieved,  in  great  measure,  from  this  excessive  taxa- 
tion ;  but  under  succeeding  emperors  they  were  crushed  to  the  earth 
and  impoverished,  and  the  eonutry  desolated,  by  heavy  contributions 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  meat,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  which 
were  exacted  for  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital. 

19.  Among  the  causes,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them, 
that  concurred  to  let  in  the  barbarians,  and  thereby  contributed  t< 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  was  the  depopulation  of  the  provincial 
districts,  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  taxation,  and  by  the  competition 
which  they  had  to  encounter  with  the  grain-growing  districts  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sicily.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  luxu- 
ries that  flowed  in  from  the  conquered  nations  corrupted  the  Roman 
people,  and  destroyed  their  military  virtues — that  the  legions  could 
not  bo  recruited  from  li/mian  citiz_ei;s--and  that  the  national  defence 
was  thus  left  to  tin;  uncertain  fidelity  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  on 
the  frontiers. 

20.  But  we  know  that,  although  corruption  had  pervaded  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Remans,  and  sub  jetted  to  its  influences  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  suffering  under 
an  excess  of  poverty ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  in  the 
country  districts,  that  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  weakness  first  ap- 
peared      Of  the   amount  of  taxation   in  proportion   to  property  we 
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are  ignorant,  as  the  tributary  persons  were  Ik' ti  tie  us— several  indi- 
gent citizens  being  united  under  one  Lend,  while  the  wealthy  pro- 
vincial represented  several.  In  a  poetical  request  sent  to  one  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  a.  wealthy  poet,  per- 
sonifying his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon 
of  the  Grecian  fables,  implores  the  new  Hercules  to  save  his  life  by 
(Mtihiy  o;f  his  three  heads. 

21.  The  fixedness  of  the  ri.iiioi.uit  on  each  municipality  was  a  most 
grievous  oppression  to  the  frontier  districts  ;  and  as  the  tax  seldom 
suffered  any  diminution,  while  the  number  of  freemen  on  whom  it 
fell  yearly  grew  less  as  disasters  of  war  laid  waste  the  provinces, 
every  attempt. at  productive  industry  was  crushed,  and  the  strongest 
incentive  to  defensive  exertions  taken  away.  Added  to  this,  the 
grain -growing  eountrii_*,s  of  i'lgypl,  Libya.,  and  Sicily,  that  were  now 
embraced  in  the  Roman  dominions,  and  which  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman  some  fifty  or  sixty  fold  over  the  produce  of  the 
lands  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  crushed,  by  free  competition,  all 
agricultural  efforts  in  the  latter  countries,  and  forced  the  cultivators 
there  to  retire  from  the  un&jual  contest,  and  devote  their  lands  to 
pasturage,  which  required  not  one-fourth  of  the  population  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  lo  tillage.  Thus  an  impoverished 
population  was  driven  back  from  the  frontier  districts  upon  the  cities 
of  the  interior,  where  indole n eo.  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  poverty 
and  crime,  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man virtue. 

22.  The  Roman  army  was  the  powerful  instrument  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  empire  wvis  thought  to  depend,  by  which  its  extensive 
composts   were   defended,  and   to  which  its  honor  was         TUE 
principally  intrusted.     The  early  Romans  were  a  nation      eoman 

of  warriors ;  and  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth  ACMr' 
the  constitution  permitted  tho  ranks  of  the  army  to  be  filled  with 
citizens  only,  who  were  interested  h  malntair.mg  the  government  and 
institutions  to  which  they  owed  their  safety  and  happiness,  while  the 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  distinguished  for  their  liberal  birth 
and  education.  Thus  the  profession  of  arms  was  dignified  by  the 
rank  and  character  of  those  who  entered  the  service ;  and  as  the 
Roman  conquests  extended,  the  proportion  of  the  .subjects  increased 
over  the  number  of  citizens;  but  as  the  civil  wars  began  to  encroach 
on  the  public  freedom,  the  armies  were  often  recruited  from  tho  most 
degraded  of  the  populace,  and  from  the  camps  of  tho  barbarians ; 
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and  the  public  virtue  of  the  legions  witnessed  a  corresponding  de- 
cline. Sallust  informs  us  that  Minus  levied  troops  for  his  African 
expedition  from  all  who  were  iuelmed  to  volunteer,  without  observing 
the  ancient  method  of  enrolling  those  of  certain  classes  only  ;  and 
Cassar  formed  one  of  his  legions  of  Gauls  and  strangers;  although 
he  afterwards  extended  to  ihem  the  privileges  of  citizenship  for  their 
reward.  At  a  later  period  entire  legions  of  bnrbarian  troops,  who 
served  the  readiest  those  who  paid  the  highest,  formed  alternately 
the  terror  and  support  of  the  tottering  empire. 

23.  The  Soman  emperors,  sensible  of  die  decline  of  public  virtue 
in  the  army,  endeavored  to  Mipply  the  defect  by  motives  of  honor, 
the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  reward.  The  troops  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  annually,  with  every  circumstance  of  so- 
lemnity, never  to  desert  their  standard,  the  golden  eagle  which  glit- 
tered in  front  of  their  legion,  to  be  obedient  to  their  officers,  and 
even  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  emperor,  and  the 
good  of  their  country.  Cowardice  or  disobedience  received  the 
severest  punishment;  and  the  .soldiers  were  taught  to  dread  their 
officers  more  than  the  enemy.  Promotion  was  ever  open  to  ability 
and  valor.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  annual  stipend  of  a  private 
soldier  was  twelve  pieces  of  gold — equivalent  to  about  forty-seven 
dollars  of  our  money.  After  twenty  years'  service,  the  veteran 
received  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  or  a  proportional 
amount  of  land. 

24.  Some  idea  of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire  may  be 
obtained  from  the  number  enrolled  in  the  army,  which,  under  the 
peace  establishment  of  Adrian,  formed  a  standing  force  of  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men.  This  formidable  body 
was  divided  into  thirty  legions  or  brigades,  each  of  which,  with  its 
attendant  auxiliaries,  numbered  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  legions  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  surrounding  barbarous  nations,— the  main 
strength  of  the  army  being  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The 
court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  capital,  were  defended  by  about 
twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles  of  "  City 
Cohorts,"  and  "  Prsetorian  Guards,"  were  the  authors  of  almost 
every  revolution  that  distracted  the  empire,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  they  were  instituted,  to  that  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  who,  in  the  war  witli  Maxentius,  the   tyrant  of  Italy,  almost 
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annihilated  those  haughty  troops  in  battle,  and  afterwards  dispersed 
tlie  remnant  among  the  legions  <m  the  frontiers. 

25.  In  military  tactics,  armor,  and  discipline,  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  empire  were  for  hi  advance  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  superior  to  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman 
legion  to  both.  The  former,  presenting  sixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes 
wedged  together  in  closest  array,  was  well  adapted  to  resist  attack; 
but  the  superior  activity  of  the  Roman  legion,  which,  was  usually 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  with  intervals  of  three  feet  between  the  files 
as  well  as  the  ranks,  rendered  the  hitter  n  more  available  instrument 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  armor  of  a  heavy  armed  Roman  soldier 
consisted  of  an  open  helmet,  a  breastplate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves 
on  the  legs,  an  ample  concave  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  a  broadsword, 
a  light  spear  in  the  left,  hand,  and  a  ponderous  javelin  in  the  right. 
The  utmost  length  of  the  javelin  was  about  sis  feet.  It  was  termi- 
nated by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel  twelve  or  eighteen  inehes 
in  length  ;  and  when  launched,  hy  a  powerful  hand,  a  distance  often 
or  twelve  paces,  no  shield  or  corslet  could  resist  its  weight.  Besides 
his  arms,  the  Rinnra  soldier  carried  his  tout  furniture,  instruments 
of  fortification,  and  provisions  for  inanv  days;  and  under  all  this 
weight  be  was  trained  to  march  in  a  regular  step. 

26.  The  cavalry  were  incased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  and 
light  boots ;  they  also  bore  on  their  left  arms  an  oblong  shield,  while 
the  javelin,  and  a.  long  broa.dsword,  wens  their  principal  weapons  of 
offence.  A  Roman  camp  was  an  exact  ipuadranj;!e  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth  usually  twelve  feet  high,  armed 
with  strong  and  intricate  palisades,  defended  by  a  ditch  of  twelve 
feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth,  from  which  the  earth  of  the  ram- 
part had  been  taken.  The  Roman  navy  of  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  small,  as  compared  with  the  army,  and  was  composed 
principally  of  two  permanent-  lleels,  the  one  stationed  at  Ravenna  Oil 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A 
considerable  force  was  stationed  at  bYejos,  on  the  southern  eoast  of 
Saul ;  tho  Eusine  was  guarded  by  thirty  or  forty  ships  ;  and  a  few 
ressels  preserved  the  eommuuieai.iou  between  fiaul  and  Britain.  The 
(hips  seldom  exceeded  three  ranks  of  oars,  as  those  of  greater  burden 
were  considered  too  iiiiwichlly  for  real  service. 

27.  The  religion  of  the  Romans,  which,  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  preserved  a.  homogeiioousncss  of  character,  gradually  verged 
into  a  complexity  of  rites  and   ceremonies,  and   a  confused   min 
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gling  of  systems,  as  conquest  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire  ;   but 

belioion     human  sacrifices  were  abolished  in  Gaul  by  the  emperors 

of  the       Tiberius   and  Claudius,  not  so  much  from  motives  of  bu- 

buhino  the   mauity,  as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  dangerous 

empire,      power  of  l.iio  Druids;   and    the   rites  that  exhibited  the 

abject  superstition  of  tlie  Egyptians  were  frequently  prohibited  at 

Rome. 

28.  The  Roman  ^overmnout.  however,  often  departed  from  the 
system  of  general  toleration  in  its  treatment  of  the  Christian  coir 
verts,  the  growth  of  whose  numbers  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  whose  religion  oyer  all  opposition,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  farts  which  history  records.  An  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  must  necessarily  !;e  passed  over  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  for  want  of  room ;  but  the  influence  which 
Christianity  has  exerted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  effects  of 
its  principles  upon  (.lie  civilization  of  mankind,  form  an  important 
part  of  subsequent  history. 

29.  The  various  pagan  relieior.s  that  were  tolerated  in  the  Roman 
empire,  were  in  gunoral  considered  by  philosophers  as  equally  true, 
or  false,  and  equally  useful ;  and  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian,  the 
Greok,  the  Roman,  and  the  barbarian,  could  easily  persuade  them- 
selves, that  under  different  names  and  different,  forms  of  worship, 
they  adored  the  same  deities.  As  a  bond  of  society,  the  advantages 
of  some  religion,  were  admitted  by  all  j  the  persuasion  that  either  in 
this,  or  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  will  bo  punished,  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  although  Lucian  laments  that,  iu  his  time,  this 
apprehension  had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  But  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  though  still  openly  respected  by  all.  Lad  long  been  regarded 
with,  secret  contempt  by  the  polished  and  enlightened ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonincs  a  srencral  intiilolily  on  the  subject  of  religion 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people. 

30.  Something,  however,  was  needed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
waniDg  pagan  mythology ;  for  the  human  mind  csmnot  rest  without 
some  principles  of  religious  belief.  The  educated  pagans  found  a 
refuge  in  the  metaphysical  spoliations  of  the  Greek  philosophers; 
while  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  a  thousand  superstitions, 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  of  the  better  informed 
classes  also.  Every  unusual,  unforeseen  event,  was  converted  Into 
an  omen;  the  science  of  Astrology  was  sod  ui.ously  cultivated ;  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  and  fortune-tellers,  exercised  a  gainful  pro- 
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fession  ;  witchcraft,  in  ifs  most  gloomy  features,  seems  to  have  been 
universally  believed  in  :  and  while  the  power  uf  magicians  to  raise 
the  dead  was  long  a  disputed  question  with  the  learned,  it  was  never 
doubted  that  gliosis  were  wont  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.  What 
renders  these  superstition:)  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
strong  hold  which  they  had  tii.it en  of  the  popular  mind  ;  for  the  most 
unnatural  tales  respecting  (.hem  are  related  by  the  best  Roman 
writers  as  matters  of  veritable  history. 

31.   Of  the  social  morality  of  the  Romans  little  need  be  said  after 


it  was  restrained  by  the  laws  of  Yalentinian  and  his  associates. 

32.  In  addition  to  the  exceeding  prolLigacy  of  tiie  court,  two  other 
agents,  domestic  slavery,  and  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  favorite 
public  spectacle!-,  may  lie  assigned  as  prominent  causes  of  the  exceed- 
ing depravity  of  morals  in  the  times  of  the  empire.  The  slave 
merchants  formed  a  largo  class,  notorious  for  dishonesty  ;  and  while 
the  moral  character  of  i.lie  slaves  ivus  ruined  by  their  degraded  state, 
owing  to  the  vast,  multitudes  and  general  distribution  of  these  un- 
fortunate  people,  society  was  infected  by  their  vices.  Again,  the 
manumitted  slaves,  or  freedmen,  debased  by  servitude,  were,  as  a 
class,  the  most  rapacious  and  insolent  part  of  the  population. 

33.  The  Romans  under  the  empire,  gradually  neglecting  such 
amusements  as  afforded  intellectual  recreation,  turned  with  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  to  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  among  which, 
mock  sea  fights,  and  the  eombals  of  gladiators  with  each  other  and 
with  wild  beasts,  were  the  most  favored  diversions.  Among  the  sea 
fights,  Claudius  exhibited  one  which  exceeded  all  others  in  pomp  as 
well  as  atrocity.  On  the  Fuciue  Lake  be  caused  two  fleets  of  gal- 
leys, of  fifty  sail  each,  to   be  constructed ;  these   be  manned  with 
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nineteen  thousand  slaves  and  criminals,  whom  lie  caused  to  fight  for 
the  amusement  of  himself  and  court,  and  the  degenerate  Romans, 
until  the  greater  part  were  slaughtered.  The  gladiators,  usually  re- 
fractory slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  recently  taken,  were  kept  in  largo 
buildings  or  prisons,  and  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  training,  pre- 
vious to  being  brought  forward  to  contest  in  the  arena.  Nearly 
every  petty  town  in  Italy  had  its  amphitheatre,  where  the  gladiators 
were  compelled  to  fight;  and  thousands  of  them  were  annually 
slaughtered  by  each  other  before  the  eyes  of  the  Human  people,  who 
delighted  in  these  spoci acles  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Tragedy  had  no 
part  in  Roman  literature  ;  but  in  gross  reality  it  was  continually  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people,  resident  their  liearfs  seared  and  callous 
to  human  suffering,  and  furnishing  daily  provocations  to  the  appetite 
for  blood.  The  cruelties  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  are  an  addi- 
tional key  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Roman  Imporators.  To  the  influence 
of  Christianity  must  he  attributed  the  fiaal  .-uppre-.-iou  of  theso  human 
sacrifices,  in  the  reign  ofthe  emperor  Honorius. 

IV. 

34.  But,  turning  from  these  gloomy  pictures  of  national  immor- 
ality, we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  seeds  of 

decay  which  had   long  been   gcniihiai.hig  in  the  corrupt 
appeabances  soil  of  Roman  degeneracy,  (lie  empire  presented,  in  the 
os  qenkbai.  age  0f  the  Antonines,  an  outward  appearance  of  general 
is  the  age   prosperity.     The  true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agri- 
obthe      culture,  and   science,  which   had   firs  l    been  invented  by 
ANTONiNHs.    ^  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  then  firmly  established  by 
the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose  auspicious  influence  the  fiercest 
barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  government  and  common  lan- 
guage.     With  the  improvement  of  arts,  population  increased  ;   the 
cities  gained  additional   splendor  ;    the  beautiful  f^ee  of  the  country 
was  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden;  and  a  long 
festival   of  peace  was  enjoyed   by  many  nations  forgetful  of  their 
ancient  animosities,  am!  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  future 
dangers.™- 

35.  Ancient  Italy  is  stated  by  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus,  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cities. 
Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  could  boast  of  twelve  hundred ;  and 
Pliny  assigns   three  hundred    and   sixty  to   Spain.      In   the  woods  of 
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Britain  spaces  had  been  opened  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations. 
York,  the  capital,  was  a  thriving  town  ;  Bath  was  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  waters ;  aiid  a  busy  commerce  already  enlivened  the  streets 
of  London.  Ciirtlingii  had  a.risen  with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Africa.  Corinth  and  Athens  had 
recovered  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  separated  from  sovereignty; 
and  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  I'lgypt.  exhibited  a  multitude  of  iii'.ies 
whose  splendor  is  attested  by  t.hcir  ruins. 

36.  The  cities  of  (he  most  distant  provinces  were  united  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  capita!,  by  pabiie  highways,  traces  of  which,  at- 
testing the  solidity  of  their  construction,  are  still  visible  after  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  centuries.  These  roads  consisted  of  a  terrace  of 
earth,  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  in  many  places  paved  with  large 
stones,  and  near  the  capital  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  most  entire, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  these  highway!?,  is  tho  Appian  road, 
commenced  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  second  year  of  Borne,  and 
leading  from  the  capital  through  (J;>pii;i.  to  Ijrundasium.  At  a  depth 
of  several  feet  is  found,  in  the  Appian  way,  a  pavement  of  hard 
whitish  stone;  above' is  a  bed  of  pebbles  and  grave!,  on  which  rests 
the  surface  pavement,  composed  of  sr.nncs  with  heuii  edges,  and  fitted 
to  each  other  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  lower  pavement  was 
probably  the  original  road,  and  it  is  supposed  that  (he  upper  stratum 
was  added  in  the  times  of  Xcrva  and  Trajan. 

37.  The  aqueducts  leading  into  the  capital  were  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  works  of  (he  Roman  people.  Of  these,  the  nine  which 
supplied  Bomo  with  ivater  in  the  reigns  of  Ncrva  and  Trajan,  had  a 
total  length  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  longest,  the 
Marcian,  extends  to  two  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  a  distance 
of  sixty-one  miles  ;  and  for  wore  than  six  miles,  near  Rome,  it  was 
carried  on  arches,  stupendous  lines  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  tho 
left  of  the  Alban  road. 

38.  The  ruins  that  still  exist  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  im 
perial  age — the  amphitheatres,  theatres,  (einplos.  baths,  porticos, and 
triumphal  arches— which  embellished  not  only  the  capita!  and  Italy, 
but  all  tho  Boinni:  provinces,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
those  countries  were  once  tho  seal  of  a  wealthy,  polite,  and  powerful 
empire.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  Roman  architecture,  formed 
Upon  Grecian  models,  exhibited  little  originality  of  invention;  but 
the  great  extcui  demanded  for  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  ( 
and  similar  edihees..  gave  rise  to  a  new  style  of  building,  the  dis 
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guishing  feature  of  which  was  the  union  of  the  arch  with  tho  Grecian 
orders.  In  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  best  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  new  style,  vaults  rose  above  vaults  in  magnificent  gal- 
leries, and  tho  huge  fabric  was  adorned  by  beautiful  Grecian  colon- 
nades. Another  change  in  style  was  the  mixture  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian,  which  formed  a  new  order,  called  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite. 

3!).  In  sculpture  and  painting,  the  Romans  discovered  but  little 
nationality  of  art,  as  their  subjects  wove  almost  invariably  borrowed 
from  the  mythology  and  legendary  history  of  the  Grecians,  to  the 
exclusion  of  scenes  from  the  annals  or  poetical  traditions  of  their 
own  natioo.  Still  these  arts,  especially  that  of  sculpture,  were  culti- 
vated with  considerable  success  by  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  age  ; 
ana",  as  exponents  of  thought  am!  national  character,  the  existing  re- 
mains of  them  are  highly  valuable.  The  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo 
Belrideio,  works  of  Roman  art  which  exhibit  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, proudly  vie  in  design  with  tho  sublunesi.  conceptions  of  a  Virgil 
or  a  Homer,  and  rival,  in  execution,  the  skill  of  a  Prosit' lea  or  a 
Phid'  ins. 

40.  A  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  decree  of  education  obtained  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  would  be  highly  desirable ;  but 
on  this  point  our  information  is  i[uitc  limited.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  both  in  early  times,  and  throughout  the  period  of  the  empire, 
the  Romans  had  public  schools,  which  were  frequented  by  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ranks.  Reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  were 
the  only  branches  taught  in  them  ;  and  here  the  instruction  of  the 
common  people  ended  ;  but  the  children  of  t.he  higher  classes,  who 
were  able  to  obtain  private  tuiors,  passed  U;ro".:di  several  subsequent 
courses  of  learning.  First,  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  were 
taught ;  for  the  former  was  tho  natural  idiom  of  science,  while  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  latter  was  maintained  in  the  administration  of 
civil  as  well  as  military  government ;  and  every  person  of  liberal 
education  was  expected  to  be  conversant  with  both.  After  tho 
mastery  of  the  languages,  the  student  received  lessons  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  general  literature. 

41.  Until  the  time  of  Vespasian  no  professorships  received  publio 
endowment,  ihe  schools  being  supported  by  the  fees  of  tuition.  Ves- 
pasian, however,  conferred  salaries  on  a  few  teachers  of  literature  and 
eloquence  ;  Adrian  extended  the  scheme ;  and  Antoninus  Pius  intro- 
duced, generally,  into  the   principal  towns,  both  iu   Italy  and  the 
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provinces,  seminaries  in  which  all  the  higher  branches  of  education 
were  taught  Ly  salaried  professors.  Mathematics,  however,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  were  almost  universally  neglected  ;  and  no  teacher 
of  these  branches  ever  received  a  public  salary."  Bookshops,  con- 
taining for  sale  manuscript  copies  of  books,  first  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  business  of  a  copyist  soon  after  be- 
came a  profession  of  considerable  importance.  Private  libraries  of 
considerable  extent  bad  accumulated  in  Home  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Cicero.  The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  the  celebrated  one 
which  belonged  to  Aristion  of  Athens,  and  which  was  captured  by 
Sylla,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  capital.  Afterwards,  the  public 
libraries  of  Rome  increased  to  twenty-nine  in  number  under  the 
emperors :  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  founded  by 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  nod  Trajan. 

V. 
42.  The  Augustan,  or  Golden  age  of  Roman  literature,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  reader  has  boon  called  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
followed  by  an  era  commonly  called  the  Silver  Age, 
which  was  marked  by  a  style  i;uito  inferior  to  the  former,  AnB  0K 
and  a  taste  considerably  corrupted,  "About  the  time  soman 
of  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,"  L,TKKi'ra]1E 
says  Niebuhr;  "  the  rhetoricians  exercised  a  paramount  influence 
upon  all  branches  of  lilerature.  Their  only  object  was  to  produce 
nbastie  phraseology ;  thoughts 
mdavy  importance."1'  Gibbon 
rs  was  fashionable  among  the 
:s,  yet  "  [ho  name  of  poet  was 
usurped  by  the  sophists:  and 
unieiita'ors.  darkened  the  face 
o  seamed  already  to  have  ooou- 
tbe  models  that  were  faintly 
Dm  of  thought  and  expression, 
i!  subjects,  could  seldom  be  in- 
ary  rule  of  the  emperors,  a  de- 
le  most  elevated  kind  of  prose 

i  of  Roman  literature,  and  the 
names   i.iiat  would  have  done 
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honor  to  a  belter  age  ;  although  perhaps  (here  are  few  writers  among 
them  of  original  genius,  or  of  a  style  really  eloquent.  During  the 
Silver  Age  of  Roman  literature,  which  embraced  a  period  of  ono 
hundred  and  eight)-  years,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  writers  are 
the  poets  Luea.it  and  Juvenal,  Seneca  the  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher, PHny  the  naturalist,  Qaiatiliari  the  rhetorician,  and  Tacitus  the 

44.  Of  Lucan,  whom  Gibbon  calls  '\  the  inimitable,"  and  Niebukr, 
the  "bad  poet,"  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
His  principal  work,  and  the  only  otto  thai  lias  come  down  to  us,  the 
Pharsal'ia,  describes  the  wars  of  Cti-sar  and  Ponipoy,  and  depicts  with 
great  vividness  the  death  struggle  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  which 
the  moral  greatness  of  Cato  vises  in  pious  serenlU  above  the  elements 
of  discord  and  the  wreck  of  freedom.  This  poem,  although  it  has 
heavy  faults  of  plan  and  style,  for  which  great  allowance  should  be 
made  to  the  youth  of  (lie  author,  lias  been  characterized  by  a  late 
critic1  as  "one  of  the  grandest  in  any  language."  Lucan  died  in  his 
twotily-sixl.il  year,  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Xcro. 

45.  Seneca,  the  paternal  uncle  of  Lucan,  whose  tutorship  of  Nero, 
and  his  murder  by  the  tyrant,  have  given  additional  interest  to  his 
writings,  was  the  most  remarkable  una  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived. 
Professedly  a  stoic  philosopher,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  ascetic 
severity,  and  a  valuable  instructor  of  mankind;  yet  he  failed  to 
practice  the  lessons  which  he  inculcated  upon  others.  He  is  charged 
with  unbounded  avarice,  and  a  violent  rage  for  popularity,  while  his 
private  life  was  confessedly  irregular,  and  far  from  being  commend- 
able. The  style  of  Seneca  is  antithetical,  forced,  and  unnatural; 
yet  he  was  the  best  writer  of  his  age,  and  although  his  example 
doubtless  precipitated  the  fall  of  Roman  letters,  yet  his  moral  in- 
fluence was  fur  the  time  beneficial.  Juvenal,  distinguished  as  an 
eminent  satirical  poet.,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  painted,  with  a  bold  and  free  hand,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
times;  and  although  not  a  purely  classical  writiir,  he  was  a  man  of 
probity,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

46.  Pliny  the  Elder,  called  also  the  JYatui'alist,  wrote  a  great 
flumber  of  books  upon  various  subjects ;  but  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant of  his  writings,  was  bis  Natural  History.  This  was  a  work 
of  great  erudition,  containing  e_\'.raets  from  more  than  two  hundred 

a.  Sj  tiding.    Sen  Ui  llaly  anrt  the  Italian  Mauds,  1. 131. 
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volumes;  but  tin:  pka  is  irnperfcc',  su;J  the  execution  exhibits  a 
great  want  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  materials,  for  tales 
the  most  marvellous  and  unnatural  are  related  without  once  having 
their  probability  questioned.  Pliny  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
compiler,  and  one  often  unacquainted  with  the  things  about  which 
he  collects  the  opinions  of  others  ;  yet  his  work  is  a  treasure  of  Latin 
terms  and  expressions,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  reestablish  the-  Latin  language.  Pliny  lost  his 
life  by  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  which  the  cities,  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  were  destroyed. 

47.  Quintilian  the  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  wrote  near 
she  close  of  the  first  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  second,  was 
the  restorer  of  a  better  taste  in  literature,  and  the  most  classical 
writer  of  the  Silver  Age.  The  work  which  has  immortalized  bis 
name  is  entitled  "  The  Instira'.e.s  of  Oratory,''— an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  rhetorical  art,  exhibiting  results;  of  a  refined  critical  spirit, 
of  a  pure  taste,  of  extensive  ami  varied  rending,  and  a  long  course  of 
practical  experience. 

48.  Tacitus,  a  cotomporary  of  Quintilian,  whoso  lectures  on  rhet- 
oric he  probably  attended,  was  one  of  Rome's  best  historians,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  Livy  himself.  His  principal  works  arc  bis 
life  of  Agricola,  his  annals,  and  his  history  ;  the  latter  two  embrac- 
ing a  period  in  Roman  history  of  eighty-one  years,  from  the  death 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Domilian.  although  portions  of  both  works 
have  been  lost.  The  style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
that  brevity  which  is  sparing  of  words  and  prodigal  of  sentiment ; 
and  hence  his  laconic  manner  has  rendered  him  frequently  obscure 
to  modern  readers,  where  ho  might  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  a 
scholar  of  his  own  times.  He  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Phi- 
losophical History ;  but  his  criticisms  relate  more  to  individual 
character,  than  to  subjects  of  political  speculation. 

VI. 

49.  If  we  turn  to  Greek  literature  in  the  period  of  the  Silver 
Age,  wo  find,  amid    ike  general  darkness,  a  few  isolated 

authors  whose  names  deserve  honorable  mention.    In  the      k*tcrr 
reign  of  Augustus  we  meet  with  Dionysius  of  Ilalicar-   "oaiNis  -rait 
nassus,  an  excellent  critic   and   rhetorician,  but  only  a 
tolerable  historian.     He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  the  Roman 
people  for  the  use  of  his  countrymeu ;  but  with  all  his  study  and  re- 
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search  lie  w;is  imperfectly  aeipia'uiled  with  the  Roman  constitution 
His  critical  works  are  valuable.  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  the 
geographer  Strabo,  who  was  born  at  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
great  work,  wiiich  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  long  life,  not  only  shows  a  vast  amount  of  erudition  for  the 
times,  but  bears  on  every  page  evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  re- 
fleeting  mind.  Both  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  however,  belong  more 
nearly  to  the  A.ugu.-tan  than  to  :1k;  Silver  Age. 

50.  After  Strabo,  we  meet  with  the  excellent  and  amiable  Plutarch, 
a  native  of  Cb.Tror.ea  in  Uceotia..  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  century.  Of  the  several  productions  of  this  writer,  that  to 
which  he  owes  his  celebrity  is  his  "  Lives"  or  biographical  sketches 
}f  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  contain  a  treasure  of 
practical  philosophy,  of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxims, 
the  fruit  of  a  long  experience.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  a  period 
which  witnessed  a  revival  of  Greek  literature,  we  meet^vith  Lucian, 
celebrated  for  his  satirical  ;'  Dialogues."  exposing  the  vices,  follies, 
and  delusions  of  the  times ;  with  Galen  the  physician,  and  Pausanias 
a  traveller  and  geographical  writer  ;  but  of  the  whole  school  of  Greek 
rhetoricians  of  this  period  it  has  been  justly  said  that  there  is  little 
substance  in  what  ihey  spoke  and  wrote. 

VII. 

51.  The  later  period  of  Roman  history,  from  the  tiroes  of  the 
Antonines  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  nearly  a  blank  in 

soman  the  native  literature  and  philosophy  ofn  Italy,  if  we  ex 
history  cept  the  dawnieg  of  jurisprudence  as  a  science,  which 
time  of  the  was  honored  by  the  worthy  names  of  Papinian  and  Ul- 
antonines.  pian.  Almost  the  only  light  that  shone  upon  this  age 
of  decay  was  derived  from  a  new  philosophical  school,  that  of  tho 
Latter  Platonists,  or  Eclectics,  whose  seat  was  Alexandria.  The 
Electics,  taking  the  opinions  of  Plato  concerning  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  and  as  not  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  col- 
lected their  dogmas  from  every  school,  and  attempted  a  coalition  of 
all  sects  and  systems,  by  maintaining  that  Uic  great  principles  of 
truth  were  to  be  found  equally  in  all,  and  that  they  differed  from 
each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them.  In  conformity  to 
this  plan,  by  removing  the  fables  of  the  priests  from  Paganism,  and 
the  comments  and  interpretations  of  the  Apostles  from  Christianity, 
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and  by  reducing  the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  gods  to  an  allegory, 
they  made  all  the  religions  of  the  world  harmonize  with  each  other. 
This  plausible  system,  which  '.vsa  adopted  by  many  pagan  writers, 
and  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  extended  rapidly  for  a  time, 
and  was  the  source  of  innumerable  errors  and  corruptions  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Aramonius,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry,  were  the 
orignators.  civ  early  advocates,  of  the  new  school. 

52.  This  re-awakening  of  philosophy  in  Use  East  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  brief  revival  of  (ireeian  literature,  which  shone 
forth  the  brighter  from  the  growing  intensity  of  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Anions  the  Greek  writers  of  ll.U  period  maybe  mentioned, 
as  the  most  conspicuous,  the  names  of  I.oigiutis  the  critic  and  rhet- 
orician, author  of  the  celebrated  treat ii-f:  ou  "  Tlio  Sublime" — Arrian 
the  annalist  and  philosopher;  Diogenes  1. fortius,  who  wrote  the  Lives 
of  the  philosophers;  and  the  historians  Herodian  and  Dio  Cassius  ; 
but  none  of  these,  exeept  Li.mgiuus.  belong  to  the  first  class  of  writers, 
although  they  wore  such  as  the  dull  Latin  literature  of  the  period 
had  nothing  to  match. 

VIII. 

53.  As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Western 
empire,  the  causes  of  decline  increase,  and  the  darkness 
which  settles  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people  grows 
rapidly  more  intense.  About  the  time  of  Theodosius,  b*oub* 
education  for  the  many  had  almost  entirely  died  away,  while  for  the 
few  it  seemed  suddenly  to  become  more  complete  in  the  establish- 
ment, at  Rome,  by  Theodosius,  of  a  regular  college,  which  numbered 
thirty-one  professors.  But  (his  was  only  the  evanescent  glare  of  the 
expiring  luminary.  Even  before  this  l.in.o  public  morals  had  become 
as  depraved  as  they  well  could  he,  and  the  little  of  pure  Christianity 
rhat  was  diffused  among  the  western  Romans,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
overwhelming  torrents  of  vice  and  misery.  With  the  external  and 
more  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire — the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians — the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  By  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  the  increasing  diversity  of  interests,  feelings,  and  preju- 
dices, ill  the  widely-distant  provinces,  the  frequency  of  rebellions,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  so  multiplied  the  cares  of  government, 
that  the  burden  seemed  too  great  for  one  man  to  sustain,  and  a  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  ap- 
peared   necessary  to  internal  security  as  well  as  foreign  defence, 
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But  nothing  could  arrest  the  progress  of  decay,  for  Roman  virtue 
was  extinct, — the  heart  was  rotten  to  the  core.  The  nation  of  Ro- 
man citisens  and  soldiers  had  bceoinc  confounded  with  the  millions 
of  provincials — with  the  Spaniard,  the  Briton,  the  Gaul,  the  Syrian, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Moor — who  h.i.d  received  the  name,  without 
adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  The  stem  old  Roman  soldiery  had 
given  place  to  mercenary  lea:o'is  levied  among  the  barbarians  of  the 
frontiers  ;  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  a  Roman  camp  emu- 
lated the  confusion  of  Babel ;  and  by  the  tumultuary  election  of  a 
Roman  army,  a  Goth,  a  Syrian,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the 
throne,  and  invested  wis.h  despe;h:  power  ever  the  conquests  and  over 
the  country  of  the  Scipios.  When  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  identity  of  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  nations  was  lost 
in  the  founding  of  the  Byzantine  capital,  the  old  attachments  that 
clustered  around  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and  that  were  affixed  to  the 
Roman  name,  were  gone  forever  ;  a  voiceless  forum  and  a  deserted 
senate  only  imbittered  the  remembrance  of  past  glories  and  virtues  ; 
and  the  Roman  world,  swayed  from  the  centre  of  its  attraction,  was 
already  fast  breaking  into  fragments  when  the  inundations  of  the 
barbarians,  sweeping  like  a  torrent  over  Italy,  served  to  complete, 
rather  than  hasten,  the  general  ruin. 

"  54.  Of  the  gloomy  forebodings,  and  .the  despair  of  their  country, 
that  filled  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens  in 
the  last  age  of  the  empire.  \\a  have  a  multitude  of  evidence  in  the 
writings  of  the  historians,  lawgivers,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  di- 
vines, of  that  period.  From  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  world,  we  select  two  examples  which  portray  in  vivid 
colors  the  saddening  degeneracy  of  the  times,  although  the  lamenta- 
tions are  called  forth  by  very  different  views  and  principles.  Sym'- 
maohua,  the  heathen  pontiff,  augur,  and  prefect  of  Rome,  indulges 
the  following  reflections  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  You  complain," 
says  he,  "  that  I  Bend  you  no  narrative  of  public  events.  What  if  I 
answer,  it  is  better  to  let  them  pass  unnoticed  ?  The  ancient  oracles 
have  grown  dumb  :  in  the  grotto  of  Cumte  arc  read  no  mystic  char- 
acters :  no  voice  issues  from  the  tree  of  Dodona  :  no  chanted  verse 
is  heard  amid  the  vapors  of  the  Delphie  cell.  And  we,  mortal  and 
impotent,  who  owe  our  very  existence  to  the  act  of  a  religious  demi- 
god, may  most  wisely  learn  from  the  silence  of  heaven,  and  ponder 
in  quiet  over  that  sad  history  of  our  race,  for  which  the  book  of 
prophecy  has  no  longer  a  leaf."     Such  was  the  lament  of  the  cham 
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pioii  of  the  old  faith.  Saint  .Ambrose,  the  Christian  bishop  of  Milan 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of 
what  are  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  expresses  similar 
feelings  in  a  different  tone.  He  describes  a  journey  in  which  are 
passed  successively  Bologna,"  Mod  en  a,  "Reggie, a  and  Piacenza." 
Those  ancient  cities  lie  half  ruined,  and  half  unpeopled  :  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Apennines  stretch  wide  uricultiviiti;d  wastes,  whore  of 
old  the  land  bloomed  like  a  garden;  and  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
the  site  of  once  flourishing  villages  is  marked  by  mouldering  and 
roofless  walls.  The  pious  churchman  speaks  of  the  grief  which  we 
feel  for  departed  friends,  as  softened  by  oar  trust  that  they  have 
passed  to  a  purer  life;  but  for  his  country  he  has  no  such  hopes  of 
rcncwL-d  existence  :  her  nro;>]je:,ii.y  in  s'.i:ii;  forever. 


"Oh  Rome!  m 

>■  rji'.uili-y  ! 

city  of  Ihesonl! 

In  Unsir  slm' 

tiv™;s  Si'.l: 

.:■  p,::!y  nuiniry. 

arfFannMi  Come  ami 

The  cj-pi-uss,  1 

ie.iv  tlio  o%»],  and  ploa  jour  way 

Hiesantl  temples,  Yo! 

Whflse  Hgonll 

A  world  ia  at  our  feet  as  fragile  aa  our  clay." 

Child,:  m 

"**■ 

t.  Prononiicocl  Bo-lone-ya,  Rcag£-yo,  Pe-a-choD'-Ba. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

ANALYSIS.    J.  Prominent  subjects  of  history  during  the  thousand  yeora  succeeding  the- 
Gill  of  the  Roman  empire.    A  Dark  Ace.— i.  Tne  i«o  ili;Ti;ruri!  viei.s  liurt  may  bo  taken  of  Lu 

IVI'.ui.  lite  former  retinites.    Tlie  latter.    Importance  of  die  latter. 

3.  IInltv  of  cturaoski;  is  im.'M  itvii.i'.viiuN.     Ailk'iil;  the  Jews     in  r.gypt — ill  I?i(1Lj.l, 
China,  UEid  Asia  Minor.    I'luirnelei-  ufUr.^iim  ^civilization. 

Great  dlncn.ily  of  I  la-.  EicmtrUs  of  Wo'Inni.  Civilization. 

FROM   THE    Roma*    tiiui.      Municipal   t'O riiaral.ii! i is.     Despotic    rule.— (I.  Tlie   Christian 

world— individual   liter. y,  and  military  proiccli — ii.  Tile  three  kind.*  of  society  existing  at 

(lie  ilmeof  lln-  Sill  of  Hit:  Roman  empire.    Tlvo  lour  principles 


erly.-l 

Social  developments  arising  out  of  die  elements 

ViaigothB.— li  The  church  did  Mule  tor  die  advancement  of  the  individual :  more  for  the 
melioration  of  Uw  sooial  condition  of  man.  Political  influence  of  Hie  Church  on  the  side  of 
despotism.— 13.  Increasing;  hdia-u:.!  iranijiiiluly,  a:nl  ri.e  ol:lio  le;tjj|  System.— 14.  1HK  TVYO- 

re^airi  their  iiiipnrtuoeo.  Tiiey  are  ]';i|ire^e:i  b\  1  "■  1 0  :i:'idal  lords.  General  insurrection 
qfthe  cities  in  the  eleventh   eeu.uy.—  ]li.  The  cities  prevail.     Th^ii-  relations  io  [lie  kin# 


HIE  Crusades.  Spirit  in  which 
ten.  European  mid  nalk.niil  character  of  lae  enterprise— shared  ill  by  all 
iney  to  more  enlarged  vieivs.— ;i.  I!l-.i'tralisii<:,-hv:i  My  (;uizo[.— 2i  Changes 


Afiarti-pt.s  at  C'MiUalizati'iii  of  Power. 

SB.  Ftnt:  Attempt  at  theocratic  organization.-^.  Three-fold  causes  of  Iho  failure. 
Popular  reaction  lijjainsr  IMe  Cluireli    in  the   iliirteetuli  eenlury.    The  Albigonscs.    Popo 

Italy,     failure  In  the  south   of  franco.     Results  in    Su'iiziMimd— Handera— the   German 
Leagues— ad.  Third:  Attempt  at  a  union  or  thi  v.ttiiit's  hi.hhests  of  society:— in  the 

Slctes-tteneral  of  franco :— hi  tile  Cortes  ■■!   Spain  ;;rn  I  p.'r-ii.'..l  :— in  Germany.— 27.  Successor 

TIOn.    The  progressof  conlrnli'.alio'L  in  lln:  iLl'iLj.'irh  ornlury.    •111.  1^:k[:i..:  iinnsolitlaLion  nl 
U10  French  monarchy.     Its  internal   regulation-.— 1(1.  C-nnsoLidulLon  of  Ihe  Spanish  monarchy. 
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33.  Mra.lt   «D  IBTtLLK 

The  gnail  schism  in  I  he  Chi 
in..;.    .Uiiiau  llteraluro.— : 


1.  The  prominent,  sulijtsfs  of  history  during  the  thousand  years 
that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  great  deluge  of  barbarism  had  overwhelmed  Europe,  are  t!ie 
rise,  establishment,  and  decline,  of  the  Saracen  empire — the  rise  of 
tlie  monarchy  of  the  Franks — the  beginnings  of  English  history— the 
Feudal  system— Chivalry — and  tlie  Crusades.  These  are  the  promi- 
nent outward  events  ami  subjects  ■  -the  suri"aee  life  -which  historical 
narrative  elucidates.  This  is,  emphatically,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 
Dark  Age — in  its  general  features,  an  age  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition ;  an  age  of  passion,  and  romance ;  a  period  of  storms,  and 
strife,  lit  up  by  an  occasional  meteor  glare  that  only  renders  the 
darkness  more  visible;  but  in  its  troubled  :i-i:l  i  cm  pest-nous  waste  wo 
are  to  search  for  the  elements  of  modern  civilisation. 

2.  Two  different,  but  not  opposing  views,  may  be  taken  of  this 
broad  field  of  history.  Its  barren  Zahar.as — its  few  fertile  oases — 
its  desolating  barbarian  inroads  -its  now  mouldering  castles,  wrecks 
of  feudal  power—  its  proud  barons  its  courtly  knights — its  crusading 
hosts — itschivalrie  honor,  love,  and  enthusiasm — may  be  so  portrayed 
as  to  present  a  vivid  panorama  of  the  whole,  finished  to  the  sight; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  pass  behind  the  scenes,  and  examine 
the  picture  in  all  its  stages  of  growth — its  elements,  combinations, 
groupings,  and  colorings — and  the  machinery  that  moves  the  whole. 
The  former  requires  the  artistic  labor  of  the  painter  or  sculptor, 
the  latter  that  of  tho  anatomist :  the  results  of  the  former  may  be 
the  most  entertaining;  but  to  these  already  familiar  with  the  general 
subject,  the  latter,  assuredly,  must  be  the  most  instructive  and  use- 
ful ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  presents,  the  modern  student 
can  have  no  just  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  great  struggles  for 
power  that  have  since  transpired,  and  that  are  now  transpiring,  on 
the  vast  theatre  of  European  politics. 

II. 

3.  When  we  look  at  the  kind  and  degree  of  civilization  that  pro 
vailed  in  the  States  of  antiquity,  we  find  there,  almost  universally 
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g  unity  of  character — some  one  general,  prevailing,  prin- 
ciple, that  influenced  all  the    developments   of   society. 
cHAiiACTEK    Thus,  among  tli e  Jews,  the  theocrjiiio  system  prevailed, 
m  ancient    imposing  upon  society  its  laws,  and  giving  a  great  degree 
"of  simplicity  and   unity   to  the  character  of  the  people, 
In  Egypt  a  religion  of  fixed  rites  and  ceremonies  produced  monotony, 
and  threw  around   society  a  harrier   beyond  which   civilization  could 
make  no  farther  progress.      Similar  results  are  observable  among  tho 
religious  people  of  early  India,  and  the  Chinese,  and  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  unity  in  the  character  of  civilization    are  the  legitimate 
effects  of  any  one  all-absorbing   principle  or  system  to  which  the 
people  yield   implicit  deference.      Among   the  commercial  republics 
which  covered  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  and  As; hi  Minor  the  democratic 
principle  prevailed,  impressing  its   character   upon   the  institutions, 
habits,  and  manners,  of  tlie  people.      In  Greece,  the  combined  social 
and  municipal  principle,  as   exhibited   in  the  numerous  independent 
and  often  rival  cities   that  covered   i.he  land,  like   so  many  families 
having  separate   interests,  feelings,  and   sympathies,  was  at  the  basis 
of  a  civilization  the  most  rapid   and  remarkable   the  world  has  ever 


III. 

Greed  div-asity  of  the  ]'.kmrni.a  if  Modern   Civilization. 

4,  When,  however,  we  turn  to  modern  Europe,  we  find  there, 
during  tho  Middle  Ages,  a  widely  different  state  of  things  in  the 
prodigious  diversity  of  all  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  principles, 
feelings,  opinions,  and  systems,  which  form  the  elements  of  society. 
Theocracy,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  with  numerous 
gradations  of  each,  are  found  side  by  side  ;  and  these  principles,  ever 
active,  ever  jostling  each  other,  each  striving  after  superiority,  all 
modified  by  the  collisions  which  they  encountered,  and  no  one  power 
or  system  capable  of  excluding  the  rest,  have  combined,  with  the 
diversities  in  religion  and  morals,  in  literature  and  the  arts,  to  con- 
stitute modern  European  civilization  as  it  now  exists.  If  we  would 
understand  and  appreciate-  (ho  true  character  of  that  civilization,  we 
must  investigate  \ku  origin  of  this  variety  of  tho  elements  of  social 
organization,  follow  them  in  their  constant  struggles  for  power,  and 
analyze  with  care  their  results  and  tendencies. 

5.  For  tho  earliest  elements  of  modern  European  civilization  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  look  to  the  period  of  tho  dissolution  of  the 
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Roman  empire,  that  we  may  'earn  what  the  ancient  world  bequeathed 
to  tile  modern.  Greece,  from  its  earliest,  annals,  down  ELKMKWr,IiY 
to  the  time  of  its  conipie.st  by  the  Roman*,  was  divided  i-kikcifi.es 
into  a  large  number  of  petty  Slrito«.  whose  governments  chived 
were  little  more  than  city  corporations."  The  federal  roman 
tie  between  the  States  was  always  weak;  and  the  city,  empike. 
which  composed  the  State,  was  the  point  towards  which  the  best 
affections  of  the  c-itinens  centered.  The  government  of  Rome  was, 
in  its  origin,  a  mere  city  corporation  :  the  numerous  Italian  nations 
that  surrounded  Rome  were  nothing  more  than  confederations  of 
cities:  in  the  Gauls  and  in  Spain  the  entire  population  was  con- 
centrated in  large  fortified  towns  ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  en- 
larged by  the  conquest  and  found  in;:  of  eiiie*,  that  often  assumed  the 
rank  of  nations.  The  cities  conquered  liy.-l  once  been  little  free  re- 
publics, like  that  of  Rome,  and  when  they  became  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  world,  their  national  rights,  er  rights  of  .sovereignty  only, 
were  transferred  to  the  central  government,  and  Rome  reigned  over 
a  vast  number  of  municipal: lies.  Everywhere  there  was  an  almost 
total  absence  of  a  rural  nopulation  :  tins  numerous  churches,  baronial 
castles,  country  scats,  and  villages,  that  sprung  up  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  unknown  ;  and  the  country  was  tilled  by  the  dweilers  in 
cities ;  while  slaves  alone,  with  their  overseers,  resided  on  the  sur- 
rounding plantations.  The  Roman  world  was  a  vast  system  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  having  few  points  of  cohesion,  and  with  local 
ties  far  stronger  than  national  affinities;  all  attempts  to  form  the 
whole  into  One  general  State  were  unavailing ;  it  was  feebly  held 
together  by  the  despotic  administration  of  the  empire  ;  and  when  it 
broke  in  pieces,  the  incoherent  assemblage  of  municipal  republics 
was  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  had  been  composed ;  and 
all  the  monuments  of  civilization  which  Rome  bequeathed  to  the 
moderns  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  municipal,  character. 
"  The  Roman  world  Lad  been  formed  of  cities,  and  to  cities  again  it 
returned. "b  .But  with  the  habits  of  independent  thought  and  action, 
and  the'  principles  of  political  liberiv  cage  rale  red  by  an  immediate 
share  in  the  regulations  of  city  govern  moot,  there  was  associated  the 
idea  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  empire  ;  and  with  that  the 
deferential  respect  paid  to  the  name  of  emperor.  On  the  one  hand, 
growing  out  of  the  system  of  municipal  rule,  there  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  personal    res-peer,  based   on    the   real   self-importance  of 
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the  individual,  as  a  citizen  ;  and  on  the  other,  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  absolute  power,  there  was  the  principle  of  order,  and  the 
principle  of  servitude.  The  municipal  system  and  despotic  rule — 
personal  liberty  and  political  servitude  combined — were  the  two 
living  principles  that  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
that  have  left  their  impress  on  every  feature  of  modern  European 
civilization. 

0.  A  still  more  important-  connecting  link,  however,  between  the 
11IE         old  Roman   empire   ami   the  bail. 'avian  world  that  arose 

cimisriw  on  its  ruins,  was  the  institution  called  the  Christian 
chuucil  Chnroh— not  the  mere  beliefs  the  personal  opinions,  the 
individual  convictions,  that  form  our  idea,  of  the  spirit  or  essence  of 
Christianity,  but  the  Church,  with  its  magistracy  of  priests,  bishops, 
and  deacons;  and  a  system  of  clerical  government  that  gave  it  a 
separate  existence,  iud  spend  colly  of  the  society  over  which  it  ruled. 
In  the  West,  the  Church  was  aide  to  withstand  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, and  even  to  make  numerous  and  powerful  converts  in  the  rank  a 
of  the  enemies  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  East,  in  the  times  of 
Thcodosius  and  Justinian,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  we  find  that 
the  clergy  were  everywhere  elevated  to  power,  and  that  they  general- 
ly became  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  city  corporations.  An  ecclesi- 
astical municipal  system  succeeded  that  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  free  cities  and  petty  republics  that  over- 
spread Italy,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  other  countries  also, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Thus  at  a  time  when  society  scorned  on 
the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by  physical  force,  a  power  resting 
entirely  upon  moral  influences,  which  proclaimed  a  law  above  all 
human  law,  was  brought  in  to  prcservo  it,  and  made  to  cooperate  in 
the  advance  of  modern  civilization.  The  Church  itself  gained  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  by  the  consideration  thus  attached  to  it,  and 
with  accumulated  force  reacted  upon  the  materials  of  social  order  by 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

7.  To  these  elements  of  civilization  derived  from  the  Church  and 
THE        the  Roman  empire,  the   barbarians  added    that  strong 

BAUB.MirAti  love  of  individual  liberty  so  universal  in  savage  life — a 
would,  feeping  0f  personal  independence  before  unknown — dif- 
fering from  Roman  freedom  as  being  the  personal  liberty  of  the  man, 
rather  than  the  political  liberty  of  the  citizen.  A  second  element  of 
civilization  derived  from  the  barbarians  was  the  strong  tie  of  military 
protection— that  graduated  brotherhood  in  arms  that  existed  between 
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&  chieftain  and  his  followers— which  was  the  beginning  of  a  subordina 
tion  that  led  to  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  eventually  established  tha 
relationship  between  sovereign  and  vassal. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  wo  find,  therefore, 
as  the  elements  of  future  social  order  throughout  central  and  West- 
ern Europe,  three  kinds  of  society  existing, — municipal,  Christian, 
and  barbarian,  each  differing  from  the  other  ;  and  growing  out  of 
these  we  early  detect  the  various  principles  of  monarchy,  theocracy," 
and  democracy,  all  existing  together,  ai:d  neither  prevailing  over  the 
others,  although  each  has  in  later  days  claimed  for  itself  an  undivided 
share  in  the  original  formation  of  European  society.  Monarchy  has 
asserted  that  the  German  kings,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors,  inherited  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  :  theo- 
cracy, in  the  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  claimed  the  right  of 
governing  society,  on  tho  pretensions  of  her  saered  mission  and  di- 
vine sanction  :  aristocracy  declared  that,  at  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  tho  cornering  nation,  forming  afterwards  the  nobility, 
alone  possessed  authority,  and  established  :ui  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion, which  thus  becamu  tho  primitive  and  genuine  form  of  European 
government;  and  democracy  declared  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  so- 
ciety was  ruled  by  the  assemblies  of  freemen — that  free  institutions 
first  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  that  lungs  and  nobles  af- 
terwards enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  primitive  liberty, 
Each  of  these  principles  has  claimed  the  right  to  rule,  by  virtue  of 
its  supposed  priority  to  the  others,  and  ils  unopposed  adoption; 
while  each,  as  if  conscious  that  force  is  no  ground  of  title,  disclaims 
its  establishment  as  the  offspring  of  violence. 

9.  As  no  general   principle — nothing  like  stability — .prevailed  in 
the  social  system  of  this  oar  by  period,  there  was  an  equal  variety,  and 
a  want  of  permanency,  in  the  condition  of  individuals. 
Freemen,  who  held    their  life   and  property   in   full  lib-    condition 
erty ;   vassals,   who    owed    feaUy    and    service    to    their      av  "">'- 
patrons ;  freedmen,  who   had  been  released  from   the 

bondage  of  servitude;  and  slaves,  with  all  the  marks  of  their  sub- 
jection upon  them,  were  found  side  by  side ;  but  tho  relations  in 

In  his  •' I Malory  of  Gifitizalkul,"  lu  (IfiKilf,  simply,  Eir.!c.ii«sl.ir.ii!.  or  t:k,irch  govtrumeM.     Al- 

llie  Churdi  of  Bi.mo-l1n.-u  Die  »».■:>/  ijhiiriJi— cliii'niiil  ilie  rifjlit  In  govern  by  divine  sanction, 
there  Is  no  Imjiroprifily  in  di.'-!.-:ii!iliii!(  -.1ml  -:.v,::-:iki:!:i;  ;.t  t.'ir,'ir.raiirjil,  provided  Die  correci 
mertning  be  attnctinl  lo  Iho  lenn.  Thoro  has  been  Sjlii  i»:b  ^niiu-j  Oifooriioy  on  Ihoearth- 
Ihc  Eoierunienl  of  the  Uraolitee, 
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which  those  classc?  stood  to  eaeh  other  wove  not  fixed  and  uniform. 
For  freemen  were  daily  becoming  vassals,  and  vassals  were  shaking 
off  the  yoke-  of  patronage,  and  returning  to  the  class  of  freemen  : 
everywhere  society  was  in  motion,  and  no  rank  o:1  class  of  persons 
long  continued  the  same.  Property  was  in  the  same  unsettled  con- 
dition, some  estates  beins  allodial,  or  entirely  free,  others  beneficiary, 
or  held  by  various  degrees  of  tenure, — all  marking  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  wandering  life  to  a  more  advanced  state  of  civil- 
ization. 

10.  In  the  different  systems  of  government  that  struggled  for  su- 
premacy, there  was  no  uniformity — no  fixedness  of  character :  the 
conditions  of  fealty  due  to  the  baronial  aristocracy  were  almost  in- 
finitely diversified  ;  while  free  insUUi'.ions  Lift  en  sunk  into  decay  from 
of  govern-  *D0  T1PS'ect  °f  those  who  should  have  supported  them 
uknts  and  States,  created,  suppressed,  united,  and  divided,  by  a 
ST»TR3.  thousand  circumstances  of  persona!  ambition,  conquest, 
or  alliance,  had  seldom  any  ddiulle  limits;  nations  and  races  were 
confusedly  intermingled;  and  a  strange  variety  of  idioms  existed  in 
the  place  of  the  systcmatie  languages  of  Greece  and  Eome.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  Eoman  empire  fell,  the  great 
movement  of  nations  was  over  ;  for  during  five  centuries  the  German 
and  Slavonian  tribes,  pressing  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and 
the  Saracens,  attacking  various  points  on  the  Mediterranean,  kept 
the  interior  of  Europe  in  such  a  state  of  continued  ferment,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  .society  to  aspire  any  degree  of  permanence. 

IV. 

Social  development?,  urinids  cut,  of  the,  dements  enumerated. 
LI.   We  have  enumerated  the  elements  of  which  European  society 
was  composed  soon  alter  the  fall  of  ilic  Roman  empire,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  ivhat  social  developments,  and  what  influences  on 
impulses     theprogto-s  of  eiviIiiia.uoii  arose  out.  of  t  item.    During  the 
towards    i0Dg  night  of  darkness  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
fbom  bak-    tury,  tlic  impulses  towards  an  escape  trout  barbarism  were 
■    BARisiL      numerous.     Amidst  the  chaos  of  universal  disorder  a 
few  great  men  appeared,  as  Alfred  the  Ureat  and  Charlemagne,  who 
had  aspirations  for  a  better  state  of  tilings,  and  who  labored  to  civil- 
ize the  nations  they  governed  :   the  glories  of  civilized  Rome  were 
not  unknown,  nor  entirely  forgotten^  by  the  nations  that  had  over,. 
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whelmed  her:  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  century  "are  recorded 
the  first  attempts  of  our  barbarian  ancestors  to  bring  society  under 
the  authority  of  general  and  used  principles,  by  compilations  of  the 
laws  of  nearly  all  the  European  nations ;  and  the  Christian  church, 
a  regularly  organized  society,  embracing  most  of  the  learning  of  the 
times,  made  unremitting  efforts,  in  its  attempts  to  rule  over  barba- 
rism, to  assimilate  the  surrounding  world  to  itself.  In 
Spain,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  the  Church  "S'thiT 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  civilization  ;  and  in  the  laws  cuubch. 
of  the  Visigoths,  compiled  mostly  by  the  clergy,  are  seen  the  first 
indications  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  system,  that  we  meet  with 
in  the  legislation  of  modern  Europe.  Under  the  early  barbarians, 
each  separate  people,  although  united  under  the  same  government, 
was  judged  by  its  own  laws — the  Romans  by  one  system,  the  Franks 
by  another — but  the  Christianized  Visigoths  compelled  all  the  free- 
men to  yield  obedience  to  the  same  law.  Among,  the  barbarians 
nearly  all  capital  offences  were  punished  by  fines,  varying  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  offender  ;  but  the  Visigoths,  considering  the  lives 
of  all  men  of  equal  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  punished  murder 
with  death.11 

12.  For  the  development  of  the  capacities  of  man— for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual— the  Church  evidently  did  but  little, 
except  what  was  confined  to  the  clergy  themselves ;  and  for  these  she 
established  schools  and  colleges,  and  such  other  institutions  as  the 
deplorable  state  of  society  would  permit.  For  the  melioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  man,  however,  her  labors  were  highly  effica- 
cious. By  her  influences,  the  rugged  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  were  softened;  slavery,  intestine  wars,  and  other  evils  of  the 
social  system,  were  combated  ;  legislation  was  improved  ;  and  some 
degree  of  literary  taste,  that  would,  otherwise,  have  perished,  was 
kept  alive  in  the  world.  But  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Cliiii'uli.  as  between  the  governing, and  governed,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  liberty.  Unfortunately  there  prevailed  in  its 
bosom  a  desire  to  rule  in  matters  of  faith  apart  from  the  convictions 
of  reason  or  the  consent  of  the  will  ;  and  with  tills  was  connected  the 
attempt  to  establish  for  itself  an  absolute  theocracy,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain universal  dominion,  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ;  hut,  failing  iu 
this,  it  league!  itself  with  temporal  rulers,  and  sheltering  itself  under 

B.  For  on  InlOTWtlng  abstract  of  Itia  laws  of  llio  Viaigullia  see  «  Histwy  of  Spain,  and  Poi- 

liii;ii;"  (jjulilhzhiij  Uj  Die  llui-purs,)  vol.  iv.  pp.TlMiD. 
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their  claims  of  absolute  power,  attempted  to  establish  the  divfe* 
right  of  kings,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  In  tho 
struggles  between  prerogative  and  liberty,  the  Church,  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of 
despotism. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  two-fold  influences  of  the  Church, — one 
salutary  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  i.'-ond! r.ioTi  (if  man,  and  the  other 
detrimental  to  his  political  condition — both  silently  working  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism,  about  tho  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the 
emigration  of  nations  had  ceased,  and  the  wandering  life  had  declined 
in  the  interior  of  Europe  ;  population,  eonse'juently,  became  more 
fixed,  landed  possessions  more  setiled,  and  the  customs  which  make 
laws  more  uniform:  all  the  social  relations  of  men  also  assumed  in- 
creasing permanency;  their  ideas  and  sentiments  acquired  a  more 
fixed  character ;  their  roving  dispositions  began  to  yield  to  attach- 
ments to  place ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  barbarism,  the 
Fcude!  S.yyJe.iti,  liiit.1  taken  possession  id' .European  society. 

14.  The  influences  of  feudalism  on  civilization  were  also  two-fold. 
To   the  ruling  orders  it  gave  great  additional   energy  and  indepen- 
dence of  character,  ami,  as  the  parent  of  chivalry.  It  ^ave 

bold  ikii-lu-  birth  to  elevated  ideas  a.ml  feelings,  and  noble  develop- 
tscitaof  ments  of  sentiment  in  individuals;  and  it  was  under  this 
form  that  the  civilization  of  Europe  began  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  blight  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  masses, 
aud  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  society  ;  it  subjected  the  lower 
classes  to  ■  every  species  of  lawless  oppression,  and  everywhere  op- 
posed, not  only  the  establishment,  of  goner  a!  order,  but  tho  extension 
of  general  liberty.  Feudalism  ami  the  Church  were,  therefore,  to  a 
■great  extent,  opposing  in  flue  noes  upon  society— upon  the  masses — 
and  it  was  not  until  tho  former  was  substantially  overthrown,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  condition  of  tho 
people  began  to  be  sensibly  improved, 

15.  With  the  growing  iumienocs  of  feudalism,  the  municipal  sys- 
tem left  by  the  Romans  bad  gradually  declined  in  importance,  until, 
about  the  tenth  century,  the  towns,  having  no  political  connection 
with  the  kings,  or  national  rulers,  were  everywhere  subjected  to  the 
control  of  feudal  lords,  although  exempt,  from  tho  servitude  of  tho 
agricultural  portions  of  community.  When,  however,  the  wandering 
habits  of  the  people  had  ceased,  ami  society  had  become  more  per- 
manent, tho  increasing. activity  and  industry  of  the  cities,  the  growth 
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of  their  commerce,  and  a  corresponding  advance  in   their  wealth,- re- 
gained for  them  some  importance,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  power 
whieh  they  had  lost,  but  conferred  upon  the  citizens  little  additional 
security  of  person  and  property.     Their  barbarian  conquerors,  the 
new  proprietors  of  the  soil,  restrained  from  distant  pillaging  excur- 
sions by  the  more  nettled   state  of  society,  redoubled  their  exactions 
upon  the  cities  within  their  domains,  as  additional  means  were  there 
ottered  i'uv  the  gratification  of  avarice.     At  length  the 
cities,  borne  down  by  oppression,  the  more  galling  on  ae-     jxsubeikc- 
count  of  the  exposure  of  their  itftercsls  to  the  hazard  of      Jl"N  1B 
pillage,  resolved  to  resist  the  iniquitous  rule  of  their 
feudal  masters;  and   about- the  commencement  oi'  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  broke  out  into  a  general  insurrection,  although  without  any 
concerted  movement,  whieh  led  l.o  important  changes  in  the  condition 
of  society. 

16.  There  had  been  many  previous  unsuccessful  efforts  for  free- 
dom, and  even  now,  when  the  struggle  was  general,  it  was  attended 
with  many  vicissitudes  ;  hut  the  cities  prevailed  ;  and  written  treaties 
of  peace  were  made  between  them  and  their  feudal  proprietors. 
These  treaties  were  so  many  concessions  or  charters  granted  to  the 
cities,  usually  guaranteeing  (0  tliem  most  of  toe  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  As  these  charters  were  frequent- 
ly violated,  and  their  articles  eluded  in  different  ways,  the  inter- 
ference of  royalty  was  often  solicited,  sometimes  by  the  cities  and 
sometimes  by  the  lords;  and  a  connection  thus  began  to  be  formed 
between  the  citizens  and  the  king ;  although  the  burgesses,  or  freemen 
of  the  towns,  had,  as  yet,  acquired  no  additional  part  in  the  general 
government  of  the  country.  All  remained  local  as  before  ;  the  cities 
were  still  politically  attached  to  their  feudal  lords;  and  the  latter 
only  had  any  political  relations  with  the  head  of  the  government; 
but  a  new  class  of  society  had  boon  formed  by  the  enfranchisement 
if  the  commons ;  a  "  third  estate"  began  to  arise  in  the  chartered 
corporations  that  covered  Europe  iu  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; and  that  stiuggle  of  classes  began,  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued in  European  society, — the  struggle  between  kings,  lords,  and 
com ui Ons— between  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  democ- 
racy. 

17.  In  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe  neither  of  these 
classes  has  so  far  triumphed  as  to  bring  the  others  into  subjection  to 
itself;  and  some  writers,  observing  that  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  tri- 
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umph  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  theocracy,  li.is  led  to  the  system 
of  casles,  and  interposed  a  harrier  to  tje  progress  nf  civilization,  have 
been  led  to  attribute  to  the  constant  .struggle  between  the  three  great 
powers  in  European  society,  the  womleri'ul  energy  and  productive- 
ness  of  modem  European  civilization,"  ain:l  tu  predict  its  illimitable 
progress.  That  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to  be  onward,  even 
in  Europe,  de.y//Jc  the  opposing  elements  of  monarchy,  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  our  faith  in  man's  moral  des- 
tiny forbids  us  to  believe  that  the  struggle  is  to  be  unending ;  and 
we  confidently  anticipate  the  period  when  democracy  will  triumph 
although  it  will  not  be  until  her  cause  relics  for  its  main  support 
upon  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  With  them, 
universal  education  alone  can  lead  to  universal  emaiiiriputin:!. 

18.   The  enfranchisement  of  the  cities — ihe  greatest  revolution  of 
the    Middle  Age.s — ivas   highly  favorable   to   the  progress  of  civiliza- 

EnrnoiBOF   tion  in  Europe ;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
thb  enfeas-  r;Blu  ,,f  tl](;  iiil];iT)i tai. ts,  the  government  of  them  was  still 

C"oT"^r    a  very  difficult  matter.      The  magistrates,  chosen  by  the 
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a  conseouert  modcsh  or"  pretensions  to  the  right  of  taking  part  in 
the  same,  wad  the  character  of  the  burgesses  in  the  twelfth  and  thir 
teenth  centuries.  This  limit!  and  cautious  spirit  was  poorly  calcu 
lated  to  raiso  the  cities  to  any  great  dvp-v.e  of  importance  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  Confederations  among  the  free  or  incor- 
porated cities  wore  found  throughout  all  southern  and  western  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  free  eit.ics  of  Germany  and  Italy  contributed  the  most 
largely  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  As  early  as  the  year  1254 
seventy  cities  in  the  south  of  Germany  formed  the  Rhenish  League, 
to  resist  the  encroachments  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility  :  after- 
wards arose  the  Swabian  cities  anion  ;  but  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Germanic  confede rations  was  that  of  the  Hanse  towns,  called  the 
Hansealic  League,  formed  between  Lubeel;,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  avid  other  cities,  numbering  sixty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  afterwards  inereased  to  a  hundred.  These 
were  all  commercial,  cities;  and  (he  League  not  only  monopolized 
the  trade  of  the  JJaltie,  but  extended  its  influences  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  competed  with  the  Italians  in  the  merchan 
dizeof  India.  The  League  was  also  able  to  collect  together  whole 
fleets  and  armies,  and  such  was  its  wealth  and  power  that  its  friend- 
ship was  universally  sought,  In  Italy,  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  cities  of  Lombard;.',  with  Milan  at  their 
head,  had  become  extremely  rich  and  powerful,  principally  by  the 
commerce  which  the  Crusades  threw  into  their  hands;  but  it  was 
only  In  confederate' 1  eo  mm  unities  that  (hoy  found  protection  against. 
the  German  emperor,  who  called  himself  their  sovereign.  From 
1133  to  1183  the  Lombard  cities  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle 
with  Frederic  Barbarossa  ;  but  the  former  triumphed,  and  the  em- 
peror was  compelled  to  renounce  all  prerogatives  which  he  had  hith 
erto  exercised  over  the  internal  administration  of  towns.  The  Lom- 
bard and  German  war,  says  an  able  modern  writer,  "  was  the  first 
and  most  noble  simple  which  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  have 
ever  maintained  against  despotism."'1 

19,   The  history  of  the  Crusades,  which  occupied  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the      EFrK0Ta 
close   of  the   thirteenth    century,   has   been   given   in   a       ok  the 
former  chapter,  but   their  effects   upon   the  state  of  Eu-     cttU9'D'3, 
ropoan  society  remain  to  be  noticed.     From  the  seventh  century 
Christianity  had   been  engaged   in  a  contest  with  Mohammedanism; 
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and  throughout  Christian  Europe  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred 
and  aversion  were  entertainer!  towards  the  infidel  believers  in  the 
Koran,  so  that  when  the  first  crusade  was  preached,  the  seeds  of  the 
great  moral  movement  that  followed  had  already  been  sown,  and  the 
crusades  were  hut  the  continuation  of  the  great  struggle  that  had 
commenced   several  centuries   before.     They  were   the  first   great 


peasants,  led  by  a  hermit ;  the  second  was  led  by  a  hundred  thousand 
mounted  and  mailed  warriors  of  the  feudal  nobility  ;  and  afterwards, 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe.  wore  drawn  into  the  general  move- 
ment. The  crusades  were  not  only  European,  but  eminently  national, 
also,  in  their  character  :  and  ihey.weve  sustnined  by  the  strong  hold 
which  religious  belief,  or,  rather,  religi.m.-;  fa-.Lufieism,  had  talien  of 
the  human  mind. 

20.  During  the  two  centuries  in  which  European  society  was  con- 
vulsed by  these  mighty  movements,  the  narrow  horizon  that  had  lim- 
ited the  views  of  all  classes  was  enlarged ;  the  mists  that  sectional 
prejudice  and  bigotry  bad  thrown  around  existing  institutions,  and 
opinions,  once  dissipated,  revcaied  si  ill  a  world  beyond  ;  and  the  new 
state  of  existence  which  was  opened  to  the  crusaders,  the  novelty, 
extent,  and  variety  of  the  scenes  displayed  to  their  view,  and  the 
contaet  of  mind  with  mind  which  they  occasioned,  contributed  to  let 
in  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  t.han  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
to  arouse  society  from  the  stupor  and  inactivity  into  winch  it  had  fallen. 

21.  The  favorable  clim^e  of  sentiments  and  opinions  occasioned 
by  these  holy  wars  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  eotem. 
porary  chroniclers  of  the  first  crusades  wit.li  those  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  "  The  former,"  says  Guizot,  "  are 
animated. writers,  whose  imagination  is  excited,  and  who  relate  the 
events  of  the  crusade  wa'i  passion;  but  they  are  narrow-minded  in 
the  extreme,  without  an  idea  beyond  the  little  sphere  in  which  they 
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lived  ;■ — ignorant  of  every  science,  full  of  prejudices,  incapable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  what  was  passing  aromrd  ibom,  or  of  the  events 
which  were  the  subject  of  their  narratives.  In  William  of  Tyre,  one 
of  the  later  writers,  we  are  surprised  to  find  almost  a  modern  his- 
torian ; — a  cultivated,  enlarged,  and  liberal  mind  ;  groat  political  in- 
telligence, and  general  views  and  opinions  upon  causes  and  effects. 
Other  writers  of  this  period  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  imme- 
diately concerns  the  crusades,  but  describe  r bo  strife  of  manners,  the 
geography,  the  religion,  :md  natural  history  of  the  countries  winch 
passed  under  their  notice.  The  first  crusaders  speak  of  the  Moham- 
medans without  knowing  them  ;  they  form  no  judgment  of  theni  ; 
they  detest  them,  and  fight  them,  and  nothing  more.  The  later  cru- 
saders, even  when  fighting  with  them,  no  longer  regard  them  as 
monsters;  they  sometimes  eulogize  their  conduct  and  manners,  and 
exhibit  an  impartiality  of  judgment  that  would  have  filled  the  first 
crusaders  with  surprise  and  horror.  There  is,  in  short,  an  immense 
distance  between  the  historians  and  people  of  the  first  and  those  of 
the  last  crusades ;  a  distance  which  indicates  an  actual  revolution  in 
the  state  of  the  human  mind." 

22.  The  social  state  also  underwent  an  important  change  during 
the  crusades.  The  expenses  of  the  feudal  proprietors;  in  furnishing 
and  equipping  themselves  and  their  vassals  for  the  wars,  reduced 
many  of  them  to  the  necessity  of  sc'lini;  their  iiufs  to  the  kings,  or 
their  privileges  to  the  cities  ;  and  many  of  the  nobles  found,  on  their 
return,  that  a  great  portion  of  their  power  had  been  usurped  during 
their  absence.  The  number  of  petty  fiefs,  petty  domains,  and  petty 
proprietors,  was  1.1ms  greatly  diminished  ;  property  was  concentrated 
in  a  small  number  of  hands  ;  and  ever-jibing  be^an  to  tend  towards 
that  centralization  of  power  wliith  ehriraeiei-izcd  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem of  modern  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  uineteeuth  century. 

V. 

Au.r.m.pta  at  Centralization  of  power, 

23.  Before  this  result  was  accomplished  there  had  been  various 
attempts  to  remodel  society  on  the  basis  of  some  one  or      ]8t.  at- 
all  of  the  elements  that  we  have  mentioned ;  so  as  to     teuft  at 
form  one  society  under  one  central  power.     Theocracy, 
or  the  Church,  attempted  to  bring  everything  into  sub- 
jection to  the  principles  and  dominion  of  eeelesiastical  authority 
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find  under  the  sway  of  Crop  in  t-Tio  Scvor.r.Ii,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  plan  of  rendering  the  world  subservient  to  the 
clergy,  and  tho  clergy  to  the  pope,  was  fully  developed. n  The. scheme 
was  pursued  down  to  (lie  thirteenth  century,  when  the  incipient  spirit 
of  religions  reform,  and  the  numerous  controversies  between  the 
popes  and  the  European  sovereigns,  compelled  the  Church  to  relin- 
quish the  design  of  forcing  her,  system  upon  Europe,  and  to  act  only 
upon  the  defensive. 

24,  The  causes  of  tho  failure  of  the  attempt.-)  at  theocratic  organi 
zation  were  three-fold.  The  first  was  the  purely  moral  and  peaceful 
nature  of  Christianity,  which  eschewed  force,  and  whose  only  legitimate 
conquests  were  over  the  souls  of  men.  The  second  was  the  resistance 
the  Church  encountered  from  the  feudal  nobility,  who,  when  sover- 
eigns and  people  had  almost  submitted  to  its  domination,  still  pro- 
claimed themselves,  with  all  the  lofty  pride  of  the  conquering  bar- 
barian, the  legitimate  possessors,  proprioiors,  find  rulers  of  the  country. 
Tho  third  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Church  Vas  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  who,  unable  to  recruit  their  ranks  from  their  own  society, 
were  forced  to  let  in  from  the  surrounding  world  tho  materials  fot 
the  continuance  of  their  order.  With  these,  many  discordant  ele- 
ments gained' admission ;  and  no  society  has  suffered  more  from 
schisms,  and  internal  iiis.senshms,  than  the  Church  itself.  Still  the 
cause  of  theocratic  organisation  seemed  to  prosper  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  wheu  a  popular  reaction  took  place 
against  the  Church  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  the  Albiger.ses,  a  republican  society  of  religious 
reformers  in  the  south  of  France,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  opposition  to  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church'  had  become  SO  formidable  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  author- 
ized a  holy  war  or  crusade  ngaiust  Ihein.  The  Albigenses  were  over- 
powered, and  nearly  exterminated  by  their  ruthless  invaders,  the 
ting  of  France  and  his  feudal  nobility.  But  notions  similar  to  those 
entertained  by  the  Albigenses  appeared  in  ot.li or  parts  of  Europe; 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  was  already  on  the  decline  ;   and  the 
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arrogant  pretensions  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which  met  with  the 
most  decided  opposition,  from  Philip  IV.  of  Prance  and  Edward  T. 
of  England,  were  fatal  to  tin?  papal  power  ;  mid  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  attempt  at  theocratic  org-mkation  had  utterly 
failed.*  The  tranquillity  that  followed  the  troubled  life  of  Boniface, 
was,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  a  political  death. 

25.   The  democratic  attempts  to  remodel  society  hegin  with  the 
history  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy— the  Italian  Republics.    The  feudal 
system   was   never  so  firmly  established  in   Italy,  as  in       2n.  AT. 
Prance  and  Germany  ;   and    to  this  circumstance  may  be     tempt  »t 
attributed  the   superior   [strength   and   importance  which    ORai!iizA- 
the  Italian  towns  acquired  at  an  early  period,  over  sirai-         ""fi- 
lar communities  in  other  States  of  Europe.      Prom  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century  the  municipal  system  prevailed  in  Italy  ;    and  during 
this  period  many  of  the  Italian  He  publics  were  blessed  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  commercial  prosperity  :   bu:  their  history  abounds  in  po- 
litical dissensions,  crimes.  and  misfortunes,  which  impeded  the  progress 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  want  of  union  among  them,  constantly  threatened 
as   they  were   by  foreign  sovereigns,   prevented   them  from  exerting 
any  important  influence  upon   other   countries.     In   the   south   of 
France  the  overthrow  of  the  Albigenscs  was  not  only  the  triumph  of 
papacy  over  religious  heresies,  but  also  of  feudalism  over  democracy. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  the  republican  organization 
led  better, — the  Swiss  feudal  nobility,  :M\  i::g  themselves,  for 
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the  most  part,  with  the  cities,  and  giving  to  the  governments  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  that  tincture  of  aristocracy  which  they  retained  up  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  free  towns  of 
Flanders,  and  in  the  German  Leagues  along  the  Rhine,  iemocraey 
triumphed  in  the  intei-iuil  trove  nun  out  of  the  cities;  but  feudalism 
pressed  upon  it  from  every  side  :  in  their  struggles  with  the  barons 
the  free  communities  lent  no  assistance  (o  one  another,  and  most-  of 
these  petty  republics  finally  became  absorbed  in  the  principalities 
of  the  surrounding  barons. 

2G.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  theocratic  and  democratic 
organization,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  tendency,  for 
3d  Ai-ruMi-rs  awhile,  towards  a  union  of  the  various  elements  of  society, 

at  a  union  as  observed  in  the  rise  of  the  States-General  of  France,' 
VAiiiooe      t'ie  C()rtu-  of  Spii-U;  the  Assemblies  of  the  German  States, 

elements    and  the  Parliament  of  England.      In  France,  the  States- 

of  eocietit.  Q011|tr.:|j!  first  called  in  tli e  year  1302,  and  discontinued 
early  in  the  next  century,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  "  third 
estate,"  or  of  the  people,  together  with  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
corresponding  to  the  English  Parliament,  never  acquired  any  im- 
portance until  it  was  summoned  at  the  interesting  period  of  the 
opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  am!  accomplished  but  little 
towards  organizing  the  elements  of  society  into  one  United  govern- 
ment. The  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies,  of  Spain,  composed 
of  the  nobility,  dignified  clergy,  a:nl  representatives  of  towns,  shared 
largely  in  the  legislative  authority  during  the  fourteenth  century; 
and,  down  to  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  enjoyed  very  extensive  privileges.  l.hiforUiiiately,  however, 
although  the  crowns  were  united,  the  kingdoms  were  not;  for  each 
preserved  its  own  laws  and  institutions;  and  their  mutual  jealousies 
were  often  converted  to  the  destruction  of  (he  liberties  of  both  ;'  and 
when,  moreover,  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples,  were  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  the  Spanish  sovereign  became,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  the  Cortes  of  his  hereditary  Slates.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  at  a  period  a  little  later,  completed  the 
extinction  of  all  constitutional  control  over  the  acts  of  the  sovereign. 
The  powers  of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  corresponded  to  those  of 
Spain;  but  here  also  royalty  triumphed;  and  the  year  1697  wit- 
nessed the  !ast  convocation  of  these  early  guardians  of  Portuguese 
liberties.  The  attempts  made  in  Germany  to  unite  the  various  ele- 
ments of  society  into  one  political  organization  were  only  partially 
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successful;  and  although  public  affairs  ware  transacted  in  diets  or  as- 
semblies of  .the  great  feudatories  and  (lit'  representatives  of  the  free 
cities,  jet  the  decisions  of  the  diet  were  frequently  disregarded,  and 
the  general  government  was  Utile  moro  than  a  league  between  many 
independent  States,  whoso  individual  systems  of  local  administration 
often  illffV'-eil  radically  from  each  other. 

27.  The  attempts  to  unite  the  various  elements  of  society  into  ono 
government  fully  succeeded  in  England  alone,  where  the  legislative 
power  has  been  vested,  for  many  centuries,  in  the  great  council  of  par- 
liament, consisting  o!'  the  l;'ng  and  the  three  estates,— that  is,  of  the 
king,  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  The 
causes  that  led  to  this  intimate  union  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  theo- 
cracy, and  democracy,  were  gradually  operating  from  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  bi.n-ges.--es  first  tool;  scats  in  parlia- 
ment, down  to  the  Revolution  of  lfl^-H,  when  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  were  clearly  established. 

28.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  European  nations 
and  governments,  apart  from  England,  can  hardly  he  said  to  have 
existed  on  a  large  scale ;  but  now,  in  place  of  the  local  4t|!  guo_ 
interests,  laws,  manners,  and  iloas,  that  had  so  long  held  cusisrct  at- 
sway,  more  general  views  began  to  take  possession  of  L";l"'[h.Ar 
society,  and  that  process  of  centralisation  began,  which  orisaniza-  ' 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  all  the  elements  of  society  """"■  ,;..■ 
to  two— the  government  and  the  people — and  the  establishment  of 
the  arbitrary  monarchical  system  that  prevailed  over  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  fifteenth 
century  may  be  regarded  as  the  threshold  of  modern  civilizationr— as 
the  dawn  of  the  day  in  which  we  modems  live — -a  day  whose  bright- 
ness seems  only  to  render  more  intense  the  darkness  of  tho  night 
that  preceded  it.  The  developments  that  were  made  towards  the 
centralization  of  the  powers  of  society  during  tho  fifteenth  century 
mere  but  the  gctns  of  thos;-  political  in-ti'.u'i-.-is  which  the  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries  perfected  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  latter  period  we 
shall  see  still  another  change  commencing,  whieh  rapidly  ushered  in 
a  revolution  far  more  important  than  any  that,  had  preceded  it. 

29.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  h' ranee  and  England, 
the  two  most  Important  powers  of  Europe,  were  engaged  in  a  war, 
whieh  resulted,  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  struggle  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  continent, 
and  the  enlargement  and  consolidation  of  the  French  people  and  the 
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French  territories  into  one  nation.  Before  this  war  France  was  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  almost  independent  feudal  principalities. 
which,  together  with  the  provinces  vacated  by  the  English,  were  now 
united  under  a  common  monarchy ;  a  common  patriotism  had  in- 
duced the  nobles,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasantry,  to  unite  in  repel- 
ling the  invaders ;  and  France  thereby  gained  the  outer  semblance 
at  least  of  a  strength  and  unity,  which  no  other  European  nation, 
save  England,  then  possessed.  Internally  also,  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  wars,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  resources,  and  the  regular  organization  of  the 
chief  powers,  of  government.  Parliaments  were  called  more  fre- 
quently than  before,  the  administration  of  justice  was  extended  and 
organized,  a  standing  military  force  was  established,  and  a  perpetual 
tax  ordained  for  its  support,— an  event  fatal  to  the  political  influence 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  one  which  contrib- 
uted powerfully  to  the  permanency  and  strength  of  the  government. 

30.  Events  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  Spain.  It  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  Spain  was  consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  extended  and  confirmed  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  In 
Germany  the  crown  was  conferred  upon  the  powerful  house  of  Austria 
in  the  year  1438  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  united  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  county  of  Burgundy, 
his  wife's  inheritance,  to  his  paternal  States  of  Austria ;  so  that  over 
the  whole  of  Germany  hi'  exercised  the  imperial  authority,  which  had 
escaped  from  his  predecessors.  Although  monarchy  did  not  establish 
itself  in  Italy,  yet  the  eontralizaiion  'if  powers  progressed  there  also; 
and  during  the  fifteenth  century  the  numerous  petty  Italian  Repub- 
lics were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  ;i.  few  ruling  families, — most 
of  the  Lombard  free  towns  becoming  merged  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  Florence  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medici.  Soon  after 
these  events,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  overwhelmed 
Italy  ;  in  their  struggle  for  the  spoils  of  thai.  ill-f:t,ed  country  they 
deprived  the  Italians  of  (he  little  remnant  of  their  independence; 
and  henceforward  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  are  only  episodes  in  the 
history  of  other  nations. 

31.  The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  England  during 
the  fifteenth  century  are  the  war  with  France,  :md  the  civil  contest 
between  the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  protracted  foreign 
war  contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  powers  of  royalty,  by  keep- 
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ing  the  military  force  of  the  nation  so  long  under  tlie  control  of  the 
king;  while  the  civil  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  by  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  decimated  by  bat- 
tles and  wasted  by  proscription,  and  by  ruining  in  fortune  a  largo 
portion  of  the  survivor-,  so  ei;'eetuLi'.ly  crippled  the  feudal  aristocracy 
as  to  render  it  unable  longer  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  royal 
authority.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  first  prince  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  begins  the  era  of  political  centralization  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  triumph  of  royalty. 

32.  With  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Europe  seem  to  have  become  nearly  extinguished,  while  everything 
tended  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  "  Parliaments 
and  diets,  States-general,  and  eortes,'"-  says  an  English  writer,  "  were 
gradually  disappearing  from  view,  or  reduced  from  august  assemblies 
to  insignificant  formalities  ;  and  Europe  seemed  on  the  eve  of  exhib- 
iting nothing  to  llie  disgusted  eye  but  the  dead  uniformity  of  imbecile 
despotism,  dissolute  courts,  and  cruelly-oppressed  nations.  "a  Yet 
this  revolution  was  not  without  its  benefits.  The  feudal  system  and 
the  municipal  system,  theocracy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  separate 
and  combined,  had  failed  in  the  organization  of  a  government  truly 
national ;  and  monarchy  alone  seemed  capable  of  bringing  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  guaranteeing  to  society  that  security  which  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  er;i  in  civil'/ation  demanded.  Monarchy  there- 
fore came  in  at  the  proper  time,  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization ;  for  it  aided  the  progress  of  equality,  by  combating  feudalism 
and  aristoeratical  privileges,  and  by  introducing  some  degree  of  unity 
in  legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  government. 

VI. 
S3.  Passing  from  the  political  to  the  nnral  and  intellectual  world, 
we  observe  in  the  latter,  during  the  fifteenth  eentury,  the    unnM.  and 
beginning  of  changes   and  [-evolutions  no  less  important    intellect- 
than  in  the  former.     Already  the  spirit  of  reform  began  ,w  T1IK  16,m 
to  agitate  the  church  itself;   and  about  the  middlo  of  the     oentuby. 
fourteenth  century  John  Wiukliffe,  an  English  divine,  who  has  been, 
called  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  boldly  attacked  papal 
usurpation  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church ;  and  although   the  pope 
insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial   as  a  heretic,  he  was  effectually 
protected  by  the  English  nobility.     In  the  year  1378,  sis  years  be 
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fore  the  death  of  Wiohbffe,  occurred  what  ij  called  the  great  schism 
of  the  West;  when  two  popes  were  created,  Urban  VI.,  and  Clement 
VII.,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Avignon.  The  rival  popes 
hurled  anathemas  agiiiust  cilcTi  other,  and  excommunicated  the  parti- 
sans of  their  adversaries  as  heretics ;  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
divided  by  the  schism ;  and  although  rival  councils  in  the  Church  in 
vain  attempted  reforms,  and  temporal  poivers  succeeded  little  "better 
in  their  efforts,  vet  more  liberal  views,  and  a  general  desire  of  ref- 
ormation, began  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had 
joined  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Wiekliile,  were  condemned  to 
tho  flames  as  here  lies  and  revolutionists.  The  lio'iemian  disciples  of 
Huss  revenged  his  death  by  a  revolt  from,  and  a  long  and  bloody 
war  with,  tho  emperor  Sigismund ;  and  although  the  revolt  was  sub- 
dued; the  spirit  of  reform  could  not  be  extinguished,  but  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  break  out  anew,  which  it  found  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  nest  century. 

34.  The  age  that  witnessed  the  first  efforts  of  the  human  mini 
to  escape  from   the  thraldom  of  religious  despotism,  witnessed  also 
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material  of  parchment ; — painting  in  oil  colors,  which  e 
change  in  the  system  and  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  rendered  the 
works  of  modern  pastors  far  more  durable  I.'i;lu  those  of  the  ancients; 
— engraving  on  copper,  which  multiplied  and  diffused  tho  master- 
pieces of  art ;— the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  which,  equalising 
the  peasant  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of  battle,  changed  the  whole 
system  of  war; — and  lastly  tho  art  of  printing,  the  greatest  of  all 
inventions,  and  the  one  which  commemorates  all  others — transmit- 
ting to  posterity  every  important  event — immortalizing  the  actions 
of  the  great — and,  above  all,  extending  and  diffusing  the  Word  of 
God  to  all  mankind. 

36.  Among  the  discoveries  of  this 
route  to  India  by  Vasco  de  G-ama, 
Good  Hope,  and,  the  most  important  of 
covery  of  America  by  Christopher  Coli 
upon  astonished  Europe  like  a  now  oraal 
fur  society  a  new  field  of  development,  wl 
unimpeded   by  the   many  ineuniliraneis 
systems,  and  cartes,  and  classes,  which,  :' 
of  ages  has  strewn  in  its  way. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE    REFORM  ATI  ON. 

ANALYSIS.  I.  The  em  of  the  Reformation.  Germany,  Franco,  and  England,  at  this 
period.     The  four  uspi.'O.s  under  ivl.'rh  Iho  liol'onnalbn  may  be  viewed. 

I,    The  causes  that.  led  to  the  Reformation. 

a.  The  events  that  opinio.!  the  lieforuialion.  The  causes  lo  wliioli  il  tins  been  variously  and 
erroneously  attributed,  'flie-c  noi  adequate  in  the  Ulcers  a.rrribaied  lo  thoin.  Theclaltnto 
spiritual  domination  over  the  human  mind.  Tins  progress  ronnrds  menial  freedom,  the  true 
cause  of  theReformalii.il.— !i.  Tlie  ir.ioruiers  llieuiselve.  had  Imt  !ii.:lo  idea  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  ago.  The  i-3y.rii  of  privaie  jLrdgmon:.-  4.  Ti.t!  siiiiardrwiic  causes  which  produced 
the  crisis.  Effects  <>r"  il.o  great  sohi-io  of  the  u'est.  The  uniinoLis  of  Constance  and  Basil. 
Dissolute  lives  01'  ilus  popes.— fi-  i;c|i  i::ii..ii:  .h.i:i.-':i.:a  nj  Ml  iloniisb  Church.  The  influence 
of  considerations  no;  shially  rclidous.  irmnoraal.os  of  til-:  ciergy,  Six..—  Li.  Protection  extend- 
ed to  ecciesiaslics  g.iil'.y  of  crimes.  Ti;d  rlgeinros  or  p unions.-  -7.  Riches  and  powor  of  thB 
clergy.    General  dissatisfaction  w  ■'.:  !!.:■  Otmrco,  and  general  tendency  to  freedom. 

II.  Progress  and  cxP-ni  of  ike  Reformation. 

Opposition  of  the  king,  Francis  r,  to  the  new  doeiriucs.  Jolm  Calvin.  Treatment  of  the 
(iuguenois.  Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.— B.  Adoption  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  way  previously  prepared  lor  il.uin. — 10.  The  immediate 
causes  of  Uieir  ascendency  in  England.—!  i.  The  desigo,  i  bio  muni,  .-.ad  tlie  In  tolerance  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  results  of  riie  posirion  assumed  by  llera-y.  --  la.  Partial  introduction  of  lire 
Reformation  into  Ireland-    Bie atrnggles  tfcrongh  which  It passed  in  Scotland^-  13,  Its  priiicl- 

liustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,     lo.  ^up:a,i'.--i.'.-L  ■  i  I  lie  11  ■.■!'■:  :a. a.  i.a.  m  Paly,  rsjjuin,  £nil  Poriugal. 

III.    Character  of  ike  .Reformation. 

16.  Intolerant  spirit  of  the  age.    Itolli  Pretcsianis  and  itoma.uists  involved  In  the  charge. 

by  force  generally  claimed  by  all  part.es.— 1*.  Ilullr  l^omanis's  and  Pro  lest  an  Is  demanded  the 
support  of  tho  civil  power.  Intolerance  ofj.u'.lier,  Calvin,  Ci-aumor,  Knox,  Sec.  Extract  from 
llallam:  Persecution,  tho  sin  of  the  Reformed  churches.  -  in.  Luther  more  favorably  distln- 

Romanists.— an.  Intolerance  of  the  English  reformers.  Henry  the  Eighth.  His  reign, 
how  characterized.  Protestant  cruelties  in  Iho  reign  of  fed  ward  VI.  Roman  Catholic 
cruelties  during  the  reign  ol  Queen  Mary.— 41.  Tlie  acts  of  "supremacy"  and  "uniformity" 
passed  during  Elisabeth's   re'.gn.     ■.'-;.   Roman  Caliiolic  marlvrs  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Re- 
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IV.  Effects  of  the  Reformation. 

25.  Division  of  Europe  into  two  classes  of  States.    The  Protectant  Stiles:  Roman  Catholic 

the  temporal  power.  Itemari  tatlmllu  v.'fili'r.-s.— '!•'..  I'raifVuss  uf  lilerulure  and  the  arts.  Chnr- 
acter  of  Hie  literature  of  the  sixteenth  ran  ury.  -iP.  Ph:U-f.-[i]iy,  Die  Natural  sciences,  and 
politics.  The  art  or  printing— good  and  evil  effects.— 311.  The  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  nen- 
lury.    English  writers— J'iuiuiIi— Spanish— tJcnniui— Italian. 

1.  The  Reformation  was  tlic  great  event  that  distinguished  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  originated  at  an  era  of  great  political  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Europe — in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and  at  the  moment  when  Eng- 
land, under  Henry  VIII.,  placed  in  a  position  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  tho  rivals,  began  her  first,  systematic  interference  in 
continental  politics.  The  Reformation  may  be  viewed  under  four 
different  aspects:  1st.  The  causes  that  led  to  it :  2d.  Its  progress 
and  extent :  3d.  Its  character  ;  and  4th.   Its  effects. 


The  causes  that  led  to  the  Reformation. 
2.  The  events  that  opened  the  Reformation,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  history,  are  familiar  to  most  readers ;  but.  its  causes  have  not  un. 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  circumstances  of  its  immediate 
origin.  It  has  been  variously  and  erroneously  attributed,  on  the 
one  hand,  te  the  sale  uf  indulgences, — to  the  ambition  of  princes, 
who  desired  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  papal  tyranny, —to  the 
avarice  of  the  nobility,  who  sough!  to  get  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  clergy ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pure  desire  of  effectually  re- 
forming the  existing  abuses  of  the  Church.  None  of  these  causes, 
however,  are  adequate  to  the  effects  attributed  to  them  ;  and  for  the 
moving  principle  that  urged  forward  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  to  rebel  against  the  authority  which  it  had  so  long 
revered,  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond  accidental  circumstances, 
and  beyond  individuals  themselves,  who  were  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  a  change  that  would  ere  loiig  have  been  effected  under  tho 
names  of  some  other  reformers,  if  such  men  as  Luther,  and  Zuinglius, 
and  Calvin,  bad  never  lived.  If  the  spiritual  power  had  yielded 
everything  demanded  by  the  early  reformers,  both  in  temporal  mat- 
ters— in  exactions  and  tributes — and  in  points  of  faith,  but  bad  still 
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retained  its  claim  to  spiritual  domination  over  the  human  mind,  there 
is  uo  reason  to  helieve  that  the  religious  revolution  would  have 
stopped  short  in  its  course.  After  having  obtained  reform,  it  would 
have  demanded  liberty.  The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  the 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  We 
have  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  a 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — to  the  popular  reaction  against 
the  principles  and  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  began  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, — and  to  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  llie  Church  itself  a  century 
later, — all  indicating  a  tendency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  grauua!  progress  toward.,  the  ('mancipation  of  human 
reason.  The  Reformation  was  the  outward  development  of  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  had  lung  been  operating  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformers — even  Luther  himself — bad  but  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  circum- 
stances called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  long 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  fact;  and  evea 
Luther,  while  appealing  "  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,"  repeatedly  offered  to  submit-  himself  lo  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  followers  of  Luther, 
and  probably  LutheT  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  decision  of  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  himself. 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  crisis  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  general  cause  which 
wo  have  stated,  were  of  u  character  affecting  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  its  dootrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  which  divided  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  pontiffs,  each 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anataeausii/i;ig  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  beea  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity,  and 

upon  community  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  private 
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judgment,  so  far  at  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  i nfattible  guides, 
the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
sembled at  Constance  and  Basil,  by  tailing  into  their  hands  the 
authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  Roinan  See  still  wider,  and  taught  ih.o  world  that  there 
was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  tin-  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelly  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogative. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have  given  elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerful  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Calholio  clergy,  from  the  pone  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
all  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  tho  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  wliidi  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardou.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  tho  court  of  Rome, 
eonvents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
come general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
so  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  .Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  For  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
ticular sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containing 

a,  Pp.  331-9. 
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tions.      A  deacon  guilty  of  murder  euuld  be  absolved 
/ns.     A  bishop  or  abbot  might  assassinate  for  three 

Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate  Lis  vows  of  chastity, 
most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  t,ho  third  part 
.'he  doctrine  of  granting  indulgences  for  crime,  opened 
affio  still  more  profitable  to  the  Holy  See.  Not  only 
«,  or  pardons,  granted  for  past  offences,  but  if  a  man 
crime,  he  might,  beforehand,  purclia.se  pardon,  or  ox- 
.I10  penalty.  The  gross  immoralities  and  i.lio  wicked- 
ness which  such  a  system  introduced  into  society  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

7.  Nest  to  the  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy,  their  ex- 
orbitant riches  and  power,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  maimer 
in  which  the  former  were  acquired,  and  the  latter  exercised,  rendered 
them  odious  to  the  people,  and  objects  of  great  jealousy  to  temporal 
sovereigns.  During  the  long  contests  between  the  popes  and  the 
German  emperors,  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  or  the  appoint- 
ment and  endowment  of  bishops,  the  ecclesiastics  seized  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  which  the  emperors  were 
afterwards  unable  to  wrest,  out,  of  their  lianas,  so  great  was  the  power 
of  the  Church ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  German  clergy  had  obtained  possession,  in  various 
ways,  of  more  than  one-hall'  of  the  national  property.  In  England, 
the  proportion  was  about  one-fifth  ;  and  throughout  Christian  Europe, 
the  share  belonging  to  the  Church  was  everywhere  prodigious.  The 
avarice  and  extortion  of  the  court,  of  Home  wen;  excessive  almost  to 
a  proverb.  As  Church  property  was  exempt  from  taxation,  the  laity 
were  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  while  those  who  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support 
or  defend  the  State,  To  so  great  a  height  had  dissatisfaction  risen 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  and  the 
enormous  power  and  privileges  of  tlie  clergy,  befure  the  Reformation, 
and  such  was  tin;  general  tendency  of  the  period  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  thai  the  bold  doctrines  of  Luther  were  pro- 
mulgated with  almost  the  certainty  of  success.  OtLer  men  Lad  long 
before  denounced  the  immoralities  ;>f  the  Romish  clergy, — Lad  com- 
bated many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  t.hc  Church, — and  had  declaimed 
against  the  tyranny  of  papal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  times  were  not 
ripe  for  the  success  of  their  efforts.  But  when  T.uUicr  and  his  coad- 
jutors appeared  on  the  stage,  tiio  minds  of  men  had  already  been  pre- 
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pared,  by  a  singular  combination  of  oircum; stances,  for  receiving 
their  doctrines;  and,  through  infinite  wisdom,  hist  rumen  tali  ties  ap- 
parently the  most,  inadequate,  triumphed  over  a  system  of  spiritual 
despotism  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  the  most  powerful  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

ir. 

Progress  and  e:r.!i:>u  of  tin:  Rtfarmal.imi. 

8.  The  final  establishment,  of  the  Reformation  in  the  German  em- 
pire dates  with  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  in  LjoS  ;  but  even  before  this 
period  its  principles  had  been  propagated,  more  or  less,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  hhirope.  The  Reformation  was  early-in- 
troduced into  France,  where  il  was  countenanced  by  Margaret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  As  early  as  1523  there  were  la 
several  provinces  of  France  huge  numbers  of  (hose  who  had  con- 
ceived the  greatest  aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  among  them  were  many  nobles  of  tho  first 
rank  and  dignity;  but,  after  troubles  and  commotions  had  been  ex- 
cited in  several  places,  on  account  of  religious,  differences,  the  king 
interposed  his  authority  against  the  new  sect,  and  caused  many  per- 
sons eminent  for  (heir  virtue  and  piety  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Although  at  times  Francis  showed  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Protesla'Ms.  probably  with  a  view  to  please  his  sister, 
whom  ho  tenderly  loved,  yet  such  was  his  abhorrence  of  the  new 
doctrines  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  if  he  thought  the 
blood  of  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would 
have  it  cut  off;  and  that  lie  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children, 
if  they  entertained  sentiments  contrary  to  those  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  celebrated  John  Calvin,  often  called  the  second  re- 
former of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but,  being 
compelled  to  leave  France,  he  settled  first  at  Basil  in  Switzerland, 
and  afterwards  at  Genoa,  at  which  latter  place  lie  possessed  almost 
absolute  power  in  rehgious  insiders.  The  treatment  of  the^  French 
Protestants,  or  Hugucr/ofs,  as  they  were  called  by  their  adversaries, 
was  exceedingly  cruel ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  did  the  re- 
formers suffer  so  much.  In  the  year  1598,  however,  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes  seemed  to  place  the  Reformation  in  France  on  a 
firm  basis ;   but  this  act,  after  continuing  in  force  nearly  a  century 
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was  revoked  "by  Louis  XT  V.,  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  persecu- 
tions and  bloody  scenes  that  had  disgraced  the  kingdom  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  profession  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
at  no  time  so  safe  in  France  as  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe. 

9.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  began  to  be  extensively 
adopted  in  England  as  soon  as  an  account  of  Luther's  preaching  was 
received  there.  The  way  for  them  had  probably  been  better  pre- 
pared in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe;  for  almost 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Luther,  Wickliffe  had 
maintained  nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  those  taught  by  the  great 
reformer;  and  bis  disomies,  who  were  culled  Lollards,  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  as  a  numerous,  although  a  proscribed 
sect,  and  among  them  the  sentiments  of  Luther  at  once  gained  great 
credit. 

10.  The  immediate  cause  that  gave  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion an  ascendency  in  England  was  undoubtedly,  (ho  king's  passion 
for  and  marriage  with  Anne  Bolcyn,  and  the  divorce  of  his  first  wife 
Ca.therine,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the  pope  ;  and  such  a 
mingling  was  there  of  motives,  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  this  mat- 
ter, that,  as  an  able  writer  observes,  "  In  England  the  interests  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  of  the  Reformation  were  considered  the  same."3 
Rut  although  passion  and  policy  were  the  leading  motives  that  in- 
fluenced the  sovereign,  thcpcrqrfc  were  moved  by  principles  that  had 
taken  deeper  root,  and  that  Ineiesilv  formed  a  part  of  their  religious 

11.  It  was  not,  apparently,  the  design  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  re- 
ject any  of  the  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  or  the  most  absurd  su- 
perstitions, of  the  Romish  Church;  and  the  most  essential  article 
in  the  creed  of  this  inoniirab  appears  to  have  been  lib  own  supremacy, 
as  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
whoever  rejected  this  article  of  faith,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist, 
was  sure  to  suffer  the  most  severe  penalties.  As  an  instance  of  the 
impartiality  of  his  intolerance,  history  relates  that  three  persons 
convicted  of  disputing  his  supremacy,  and  three  deuiers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  were  drawn  oil  the  same 
hurdle  to  execution.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
assumed  by  Henry  the  VIII.,  as  the  head  of  a  Church  independent 
of  the  Roman  See,  while  ho  still,  in  other  respects,  avowed  the  princi- 
ples of  a  Papist,  that   the  Church  of  England   differs  less  than  any 
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i  the  rites  and  principles  of  the 


other  of  the  Reformed  churches 
Roman  hierarchy, 

12.  The  Reformation  was  only  partially  introduced  into  Ireland, 
although  Henry  the  Till,  banished  the  monks  from  that  country, 
confiscated  their  revenues,  and  destroyed  their  convents.  In  Scot- 
land the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  early  sown  by  several  pre- 
lates and  noblemen  who  had  resided  in  Germany  during  the  religious 
disputes  there  ;  but  for  many  years  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  checked  by  the  most  inhuman  laws  against  heretics,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Scotch  reformers  was  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  who  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
that  had  been  established  by  Calvin  at,  Geneva.  About  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Elisabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  eivil  war  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  occasioned  by  ;m  attempt  of  the  queen  regent  the 
mother  of  Mary,  to  put  down  the  Protestant  reform ;  but  at  last, 
through  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  party  triumphed, 
and,  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  Scottish  parliament  abol- 
ished the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  and  prohibited  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  under  severe  penalties,  (1500.)  From  this 
period  the  Presbyterian  form  of  doctrine  has  maintained  the  ascend- 
ency in  Scotland. 

13.  The  principles  of  the  llej  in  nation  were  early  introduced  into 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  by  the  young  men  of  those  countries, 
who  pursued  their  studies  at  WitteniWg  and  other  German  u 
ties.     Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  who  n 
doms,  although  a  heartless  tyrant,  rece 

w  religious  system,  by  which  pri 
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ishment  of  Christian  II.  in  1523, 
previously  secretly  embraced  the 
gious  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with 
cdecessor  ;  but  during  his  entire 
led  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
:ar  1527,  however,  Frederic,  after 
-lication  of  a  famous  edict,  sanc- 
,  by  which  every  subject  of 


Denmark  was  declared  free  to  adhere  to  tho  tenets  of  tbo  Church  of 
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Rome,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  Reformation  owes  it 
success  in  Sweden,  in  a  groat  measure,  to  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and 
prudence,  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  raised  by  his  countrymen  to  the  throne 
in  place  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,,  whose  horrid  cruelties  lost 
Mm  the  crown.  No  opposition  could  deter  Gustavus  from  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  :  lie  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  lay  down  the  sceptre  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  rather  than  rule  n  people  enslaved  by  the  orders  and  au- 
thority of  the  pope;  and  in  the  year  1527  he  obtained  from  an 
assembly  of  the  States  the  declaration  that  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
should  bo  the  established  religion  of  Sweden.  From  this  time  the 
papal  hierarchy  iu  Sweden  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  G-ustavus 
was  declared  head  of  the  Church. 

15.  In  Italy,  immediately  after  the  rupture  between  Luther  and 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  lost  ground,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  expressed  an  aversion  to  the 
papal  yoke.  In  some  places,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  violent  commotions  ensued,  and  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition 
alone  were  found  adequate  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  heresies.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  reform  principles 
encountered  similar  opposition,  and  were  subjected  to  the  same  fate : 
even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the 
greatest  cruelties  were  perpetrated  in  Spain,  in  the  name  of  religion  ; 
during  the  forty-three  years  tlia.t  ended  in  1524,  eighteen  thousand 
human  beings  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition ;  and  papacy  has  ever  since  reigned  triumphant 
throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

III. 

CiiiiracJ-rr  of  ike  Reformation. 

16.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  very  imperfect  views  pre- 
vailed of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  religious  matters;  and 
even  the  early  reformers  then;  Helves  wire  far  from  being  emancipated 
from  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  age.  Yet  the  opinion  is  very 
prevalent  among  Protestants,  that  the  Romanists  alone  inflicted  the 
penalty  of  death  for  doctrines  which  they  deemed  heretical.  The 
truth  on  this  subject  should  not  be  concealed.  A  defence  of  the 
glorious  principles  of  -be  Reformation  does  not  require  any  palliation 
of  the  indefensible  acta  of  its  first  authors :  and  while  we  moura- 
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fully  regret  that  any  warrant  should  have  been  given  for  the  taunt 
of  the  papists  "  that  the  reformers  were  only  against  burning  when 
they  were  in  fear  of  it  themselves,"  we  are  still  bound  to  accord  to 
Luther  and  his  coadjutors  the  merit  of  originating  principles  that 
have  since  eniaueipaied  C'nn,-.tRni;oni  iVo:u  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  correcting  ami  regulating  religious  faith  by  physical  punishment. 

17.  During  many  centuries  previous  to  the  Reformation,  Europe 
bad  been  accustomed  to  sec  opinions  propagated  or  defended  by  force; 
bo  that,  in  the  language  of  liobemon,  "  The  charity  and  mutual  for- 
bearance which  Clinstiaoil.y  recommends  with  ^o  much  warmth,  were 
forgotten;  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of;  and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word 
itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  ex- 
tirpate error  by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  bo  the  prerogative 
of  such  as  possies-.Ru  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  as  each  party  of 
Christians  believed  that  it  had  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  at- 
tainment, each  claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  the  rights 
which  this  knowledge  was  supposed  to  convey. 

18.  "The  Roman  Catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  de- 
cisions of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their 
Bide,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and 
heretical  innovator,!  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The  Protestants, 
no  less  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with 
equal  ardor,  the  princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to 
impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Ciauiner,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  their  respeetive  countries,  so  far  as  they  had 
power  aud  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same  punishments,  upon  such  as 
called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds,  that  were  denounced 
against  their  own  disciples  by  the  Church  of  Borne.  To  their  fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a 
symptom  of  distrust  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in 
its  defence  all  those  means  which  It  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right 
to  employ."1  Such  were  the  principles-,  and  such  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  when  the  Reformation  dawned  upon  benighted  Europe.  "  Tol- 
erance in  religion,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  seldom  considered  as  practi- 
cable, much  less  as  a  matter  of  right,  during  tho  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  only  in  degree ;  and  in  degree  there 
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was  much  less  difference  than  we  are  apt  to  believe.  Persecution 
is  the  deadly  original  sin  of  the  Reformed  churches ;  that  which 
cools  every  honest  man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in  proportion  as  his 
reading  becomes  more  extensive."11 

19.  These  are  Protestant  concessions,  and  they  are  highly  credit 
able  to  the  fairness,  candor,  and  liberality  of  their  authors.  The 
remark  of  Robertson,  however,  requires  some  qualification,  as  Luther 
should  be  favorably  distinguished,  on  the  subject  of  religious  tol- 
erance, from  most  of  the  other  reformers.  "  There  are  passages  in 
his  writings,"  says  a  late  author,  "  with  regard  to  the  interference  of 
the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns,  that  do  him  honor  ;  but  he  was 
favorably  situated  and  lived  not  to  see  the  temporal  sword  at  his 
command.  lie  was  never  tried. "h  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  the 
eminent  Swiss  reformer,  cannot  bo  so  favorably  noticed;  and  his 
conduct  to  Servetus,  whom  he  caused  to  bo  brought  to  the  stake,  has 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.  This  Servetus  had 
earned  his  inquiries  far  beyond  other  reformers,  not  only  renouncing 
many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  going  so  far  as 
to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Passing  through  Geneva,  he 
was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  who  prepared  the  articles 
of  accusation  against  him ;  and  when  the  magistrates  condemned 
him  to  the  flames,  even  the  mild  MelanetiiOii  nppvoved  the  act.  The 
intolerance  which  Calvin  exhibited  in  this  matter  gave  the  papists  an 
opportunity  to  accuse  the  Prutestunls  of  inconsistency  in  their  princi- 
ples, which  they  did  not  fail  to  embrace.  "  How  could  Calvin,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva,"  said  they,  "  who  acknowledge  no  infalli- 
ble interpretations  of  the  scriptures,  condemn  Servetus  to  death  be- 
cause he  explained  them  differently  from  Calvin,  if  every  man  has 
the  privilege  to  expound  the  sermture  according  to  bis  own  judgment, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Church  ?  It  is  a  great  injustice  to 
condemn  a  man  because  he  will  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  an  en- 
thusiast, who  may  be  wrong  as  well  as  himself." 

20.  The  early  principles  of  the  Reformation  did  not  prevent  the 
English  reformers  from  practicing,  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  se- 
verities similar  to  those  which  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Protestants  while  the  power  was  in  their  hands.  The  intolerant 
spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  was  exercised  towards  both  parties,  as  has 
been  stated ;  but  this  was  doubtless  more  from  political  than  religious 
intolerance ;  and  the  reign  of  this  monarch  has  been  very  justly  char- 
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acterized  "  as  a  bridge  which  the  nation  was  to  pass  on  its  road  to 
more  complete  reformation."11  In  the  Protestant  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  a  commission  was  issued  to  archbishop  Craumer,  "to  inquire 
into  heretical  pravity,"— being  nearly  the  s;vme  words  by  which  the 
power  of  the  court  of  inquisition  is  described;  and  although  many 
accused  of  entertaining  anti-Protestant  opinions,  recanted  them,  one 
Joan  Boucher  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  mairlaining  some  meta- 
physical notions  about  the  real  nature  of  Christ ;  and  not  long  after, 
one  Von  Paris,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  Arianism.  (1550-1.)  While  these  two  unfortunate  and 
most  unjustifiable  executions  are  io  be  exceedingly  regretted,  we  find 
that  only  a  little  later  queen  Mary,  justly  called  the  "  Bloody  Mary," 
caused  nearly  three  hundred  Protest-suits  to  he  burnt  during  less  than 
four  years  of  her  reign.     (1555-8.) 

21.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  two  important 
statutes  were  enacted  by  parliament,  in  restraint  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  doctrines  and  worship  in  England.  The  first,  the  act  of 
supremacy,  obliged  all  ecclesiastics,  and  all  persons  holding  office 
under  the  crown,  to  abjure  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  juris- 
diction of  every  foreign  prince  or  prelate;  and  the  second,  the  act 
of  uniformity,  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  minister  from 
using  any  other  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  than  that  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  Roman  Catholic  rites,  however  privately  celebrated, 
were  thus  absolutely  interdicted  ;  and  although  the,  oath  acknowl- 
edging the  queen's  absolute  supremacy  was  not  fully  enforced,  yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  otherwise  severely  persecuted  during  this 
reign,  and  a  systematic  determination  was  evinced  to  extirpate  their 


22.  It 

is  believed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrs,  under  Eliza- 

beta,  amc 

iunt  to  about  two  hundred,  while  many  others  died  of  hard- 

ships  in 

prison,  and  many  were  deprived  of  their  property ;  yet  it 

has  been 

strenuously  maintained  by  the  apologists  of  Elizabeth,  that 

no  one  wi 

is  executed  by  her,  for  his  religion.     "  There  seems,"  says 

Hall  am,  ' 

1  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  any  one  who  was 

executed 

might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly  denying  the 

pope's  po- 

ser  to  depose  the  queen."b     The  persecution  of  the  Roman 

ists  was  i 

ndeed  carried  on  under  the  plea  that  the  security  of  the 

governme 

ut  demanded  it ;  and  although  this  is  doubtless  a  very  tm- 

worthy  pi 

etence,  yet  it  shows  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  re- 
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ligious  opinions  was  already  deemed   iiKl<;f<;i;sible,  binder  the  increas- 
ing liberality  o.f  thes  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

23.  Any  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  lie  for  mat  ion  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  an  explanation  of  (lie  differences  that  sprung 
up  among  the  reformers  themselves.  While  Luther  showed  much 
indifference  about  retrenching  exterior  ceremonies,  and  allowed  the 
use  of  crucifixesav.il  linage,  tapers,  and  priestly  vestments;  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  arid  Knox,  labored  to  eradieaie  tlieui  as  remnants  of 
popish  idolatry  and  superstition.  Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
who  gave  to  ibe  English  Reformation  its  character,  deeming  them- 
selves independent  of  any  foreign  master,  adopted  a  course  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvauistic  ritual,  hot,  adhered  the  most  closely  to 
the  former.  The  influence  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  favor- 
able to  the  simpler  forms  ;  hut  Elizabeth,  who  loved  a  more  splendid 
worship  than  had  prevailed  in  her  brother's  reign,  was  not  so  averse 
to  all  the  tenets  a. bjured  by  Protectants  :  she  retained  the  crucifix, 
images,  and  lighted  tapers,  in  her  own  chapel,  even  after  she  had  re- 
luctantly made  the  concession  to  have  them  taken  away  from  the 
churches;  and  so  opposed  was  she  to  the  1'rotcsiant  view  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  mama«e  of  tlie  clergy,  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's  reign  against  it 

2'!.  The  extern;)!  religious  observances  continued  in  an  unsettled 
State  in  England  until  15G3,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
conformity  to  the  rites  of  the  established  Church.  Those  of  the 
Puritan  clergy— so  called  because  they  aimed  at  what  they  deemed 
a  purer  form  of  worship — who  would  not  conform  to  the  use  of  the 
clerical  vestments,  and  other  matters  of  discipline,  were  suspended 
from  their  ministry,  and  their  livings  or  salaries  taken  from  them. 
Up  to  the  year  1570  the  retention  of  superstitions  ctremonies  h 
Church  was  tlie  sole  avowed  ground  of  complaint  among  the  T 
dissenters;  but  when  the  Puritans  were  hunted  from  their  private 
conventicles,  and  persecuted  with  l.'ie  must,  unsparing  rigor,  they  be- 
gan to  consider  the  national  religious  system  as  itself  in  fault — to 
claim  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  English  Church — and  to 
question  the  authority  that  oppressed  them.  A  new  feature  in  the 
controversy  now  began  to  be  developed  ;  t hi-  hour  for  concessions  had 
been  suffered  to  pass ;  political  and  religious  principles  began  to  be 
intermingled;  and  in  the  language  of  Hallani.  "  the  battle  was  no 
longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a  surplice,  but  for  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  temporal  eon- 
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stitution  of  England."11  Our  attention  will  hereafter  be  called  to 
the  character  and  results  of  this  controversy,  as  developed  in  the 
English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Suffice  it  here  to 
remark,  that  we  have  followed  ilie  lid Vm nation  until  we  find  it  divid- 
ed into  two  great  branches,  which  were  known  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  the  Puritanical:  in  .subsequent,  history,  the  former, 
which  diverged  lea.,st  from  the  parent  stem,  will  bo  found  to  continue 
its  course  wilh  a  uniformity  which  has  witnessed  few  changes  or  in- 
terruptions; the  latter,  more  and  mora  divergent,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  almost  without  limits,  until 
a  hundred  homogeneous  sects  now  make  up  the;  1'uritanical  party  of 
the  Church. 

IV. 
I'Jfrc/s  of  i he   '.R 'formation. 

25.  The  first  striking  eft'eet  of  the  Ihforuiation  was  tho  division 
of  Europe  into  two  classes  of  8ui.es, — Protestant  ami  Roman  Catholic. 
The  former  were  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hob 
land,  Switzerland,  and  one-half  of  Germany:  the  latter  were  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  defection  of  so  many 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the  Pa-pa!  See  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  its  grandeur  and  power,  as  it  not  only  abridged  the  dominions  of 
the  popes  in  extent,— diminished  their  revenues,— and  left  them 
fewer  rewards  to  bestow,  but  it  also  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different 
system  of  conduct  towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  re- 
cognize their  jurisdiction,  and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims,  and 
with  a  milder  spirit. 

26.  But  although  the  Rijfiiriiniiiori  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 


popes,  it  nevertheless  contributed   to  improve 

the  Church  of  Rome 

both  in  science  and  morals;  as  it  created  an  c 

-mulation   between   the 

rival  Churches,  that  compelled   the  Catholic 

clergy  to  acquire   the 

knowledge  requisite   to  defend  their  own  tene 

ts ;  and  moreover  im- 

posed  the  necessity  of  greater  decency  of  i 

ionduct ;   where   every 

irregularity  was  open  to  observation  and  eensn 

re,  and  was  sure  to  bo 

contrasted  with  that  austere  purity  of  manner, 

s  that  marked  the  lives 

of  the  Reformers.     The  Reformation,  to  a  gn 

;at  extent,  changed  the 

character  of  religion,  so  called,  by  making  it 

more   an  object  of  the 

understanding,  and  not  of  the  eye  ;   of  the  he 

art,  rather  than  of  the 

memory. 

.'sUo;iat.  Hist,  p.  Ill,  Am, 
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27.  In  its  effects  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  in  all  its 
relations  with  civil  order,  the  Reformation  produced  results  of  im- 
mense importance.  By  teaching  man  to  think  and  reason  for  himself 
in  religious  matters,  and  to  acknowledge  therein  none  but  a  divine 
authority,  it  emancipated  mind  from  the  thraldom  which  ages  of 
spiritual  despotism  lu.nl  imposed  upon  it;  it  extended  religion  be- 
yond the  exclusive  domain  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  sent  it 
forth  into  the  wide  world  of  humanity,  where,  before,  it  had  soaroely 
been  permitted  to  enter.  This  universality  this  general  diffusion — - 
of  religious  knowledge,  hud  a  farther  important  result,  by  taking 
from  a  priestly  caste  and  a.  corrupt  hieivieby  the  government  of  so- 
ciety, and  giving  back  to  the  temporal  power  thai  independence  which 
had  been  wrested  from  it.  The  Reformation  purified  religion  and 
morals,  improved  the  intellect,  and  g-i.iiira;:toed  civil  liberty.  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  who  impugn  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
reformers,  seldom  deny  the  otherwise  beneficial  effects  of  the  Ref- 
o  filiation. 

28.  The  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts  during  the  sixteenth 
century  was  greatly  favored  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  fostered  by 
the  Reformation, — a  spirit  that  extended  beyond  religion,  and  per- 
vaded, more  or  less,  every  form  and  feature  of  society.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  period  begins  to  be  distinguished  by  the  first  dawnings 
of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  doubt,  examination,  and  originality  ; 
a  spirit  that  was  partly  arrested  by  a  return  to  religious  creeds  in 
the  next  century,  but  which  we  shall  see  reappearing  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  developing,  with  amazing  energy  and  rapidity, 
the  wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries  which  give  to  our  own  a 
marked  superiority  over  all  former  times. 

39.  Philosophy,  which,  during  the  Bark  Ages,  and  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cultivated  ouiy  by  the  learned,  now 
becomes  more  general,  and  extends  its  examination  to  every  subject : 
the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen  begin  to  be  abandoned ;  the  natural 
sciences  leave  chimerical  systems,  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment ;  and  the  theory  of  polities,  discarding  the  rude 
maxim  of  a  barbarous  age,  that  '!  might  makes  right,"  begins  to  take 
for  its  avowed  basis  the  principles  of  morality.  The  progress  of  the 
art  of  printing,  took  knowledge  from  libraries,  convents,  and  monas- 
teries, where  it  was  accessible  to  but  few.  and  disseminated  it  among 
the  people.  The  intellectual  excitement,  thus  occasioned  had  also  its 
transient  evil  as  well  as  its  good  effects  ;  knowledge,  sought  after  at 
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every  hazard,  and  without  method,  was  often  necessarily  superficial 
and  partial  in  its  results  ;  aud  many  learned  men,  stopping  short  in 
their  investigations,  because  all  they  desired  to  know  was  not  unfold- 
ed to  them,  became  the  most  daring  sceptics. 

SO.  Among  the  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  literature  and  science,  may  he  mentioned,  as  the 
most  prominent,  Shakspeare  in  England,  the  glory  of  the  British 
drama — together  with  Sidney,  ami  Jialeii:'i,  ami  .Drayton,  and  Spencer, 
and  Hooker,  and  Coke — the  latter,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  In- 
stitutes, which  are  still  the  standard  authority  on  English  law.  In 
France  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Montaigne,  the  witty,  but  subtle 
and  sceptical  essayist;  and  of  Seiiiiger,  the  philologist,  whom  his 
friends  denominated  "  an  ocean  of  science,"  and  "  the  masterpiece  of 
nature."  The  most  noted  of  the  Spanish  writers  of  this  period  are 
Herrera,  the  historian,  and  Cervantes,  author  of  the  romance  Don 
Quixotic.  The  German  .States  produced  many  writers  of  celebrity 
iii  this  period.  Among  theologians  are  the  familiar  names  of  Eras- 
mus, Luther,  Zu'.-igle,  and  Melanfctlioii  ;  while  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown  by 
their  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  Italian  intellect;  and  the  era 
that  gave  birth  to  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  to  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle, 
Correggio,  Titian,  and  Palladio,  has  nobly  merited  the  title.  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  are  distinguished  tor  those  chivalrous  poems,  the  "  Or- 
lando  Furioso,"  and  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered :"  tlia  cotemporary 
artists,  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Titian,  form  the 
most  splendid  group  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  art  of  paiut- 
ing;  while  the  most  widely  krown  of  all  modern  Barnes  in  architec- 
ture is  that  of  Palladio- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE    ENGLISH    REVOLUTION. 

ANALYSIS.    1.  Failure  of  attempts  to  organize  „  government  trn 

solute  monarchy.    The  contest  lh:il.  naturally  followed  the  Refort 
lion—  a  The  two  lams.-s  wii)  Ibe  uolili';.!  revolution  brake  out  ii 

d  been  nccuriiplisbed. 

.yCiMmer. — I.  How  [lie  Chirrou  of  England  was  re 
Its  doctrines  imposed  by  the  king's  supremacy  alone.  DeelaRilions  oirhc  Puritans.  The  com- 
promise effecled  by  Cummer  regarded  hi  only  a  partial  reform.-:).  The  demand  for  farther 
reformat] Lin.  Wby  poli'ical  lihoriy  was  invoked,  ['ersccrdion  ami  ilseficcls.  The  Revolution 
grew  out  of  the  partial  M!ppr,«si.i:i  of  Ihe  Reformation. 

Ii.  The  se  enrol  cause  Ilia:  burred  »n  a  ji ■■  i. : L :-:.-:■  I  rr/olalion  iu  l.uslniid.  The  free  institutions 
of  England.  Magna  Oh  aria  .—7.  Tlie  Engliah.  House  of  Commons  ;—  under  the  Pknloganets— 
under  the  Tndor  princes— S.  Oilier  liberal  inslib.noa.-, -Iheir  '.enderojies,  fee.    The  result. 

B.  The  career  of  monarchy  mi  liio  cm, tinent— unchecked  there,  Nat  resisted  111  EnltlalKl. — 1.1). 

views  or  I  hi!  KursLi-li  people— II.  The  domain!  lor  farther  religious  ami  political  reforms  at  Ihs 
lime  01"  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Arbitrary  principle)  of  Charles.  The  legal  reform  party  ill 
the  Houseof  Commons,  lis  characler  and  objects.-!1.!.  The  course  pursued  by  this  party— Ilia 
granting  i if  sup (jS-c-s.  The  contesis  of  Charles  wilb  his  parliaments.  Eleven  years  of  arbitrary 
mil'.    A  second   reform  parly  springs  up.  -13.   I..' i  anil  progress  of  liio  reformers  during  the 
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I. 

i.  In  the  brief  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  progress  of 
European  civilisation  (luring  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  shown  that 
the  feudal  system  and  the  municipal  Kys.irj-.i,  theocracy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  separate  and  combined,  had  failed  in  the  orgatiiza- 
Dion  of  a  government  truly  national,  whatever  Other  good  each  of 
these  powers  may  have  accomplished  ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  the  ancient  liberties  of  Europe  seem  to  have  be- 
come nearly  extinguished.  The  fallowing  century  witnessed,  in  the 
events  of  the  Reformation,  a  great  insurrection  of  the  human  mind 
against  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  centralization  of  temporal  power  was  progressing,  and  absolute 
monarchy  triumphed  throughout  0'instendom.  But  freedom  of 
thought  in  religious  matters,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  very  naturally  led  to  inquiries  into  the  basis  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  a  desire  for  civil  liberty;  and  accord- 
ingly a  contest  between  liberal  principles  and  absolutism  naturally 
followed  wherever  the  Reformation  had  sown  the  seeds  of  freedom. 
The  first  shock  between  these  powers  tool;  place  hi  England;  and 
the  struggle  is  known  in  history  as  the  English  Revolution, — the 
great  event  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  nest  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  the  greatest  event  that 
had  hitherto  happened  in  Europe. 

2.  Two  prominent  causes  may  be  assigned  why  a  general  political 
revolution  broke  out  in  England  sooner  than  on  the  continent.  The 
first  is  the  partial  suppression  of  the  Reformation,  before  it  had 
accomplished  all  its  legitimate  results,  but  not  until  the  seeds  of  lib- 
erty had  been  sown  broadcast  ever  the  land  ;  the  second  is  tho  exist- 
ence of  several  important  free  institutions — liberal  maxims— princi- 
ples— and  precedents  far  in  advance  of  any  existing  on  the  continent 
at  this  period,  and  which  gave  a  firm  support  to  the  reformatory 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  furnished  if,  with  the  means  of  making  its  in- 
fluence blown.  Let  us  examine  these  causes,  and  see  how  they  oper- 
ated in  bringing  forward  the  great  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

3.  Tho  religious  reformation  in  England  had  not  been  accom- 
plished in  the  same  way  as  on  the  continent :  in  England  it  was  tho 
work  of  the  monarebs  themselves, — Henry  the  Eighth  taking  the 
lead,  in  an  attempt  to  constitute  an  English  Church — differing  from 
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the  Roman  only  on  the  point  of  supremacy,  the  king  of  England, 
instead  of  the  Pope,  bcieg  declared  Its  head.  No  changes  in  faith 
were  required  or  allowed;  and  hence  those  who  avowed  the  tenets 
of  Luther  were  burned  as  heretics,  and  (hose  who  owned  the  au 
thority  of  the  popo  were  hung  as  traitors.  Rut  Henry's  system, 
furiously  assailed  by  the  ardent  'reformers  and  the  papists,  died 
with  him  ;  and  under  (he  reign  of  his  son  Edward,  flic  tenets  and 
homilies  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  established,  essentially  as 
tlicy  now  exist.  (1549.)  They  were  drawn  uj!  chiefly  by  archbishop 
Gramner,  who  was  eminently  qualified,  in  his  double  capacity  of  di- 
vine and  statesman,  to  act  the  mediator  between  the  sweeping  spirit 
of  reform,  and  that  ecoIesiLtstieai  organisation  which  had  admirably 
served  the  purposes  of  the  Gliuvcli  of  Home  during  so  many  cen- 
turies. That  the  English  Church  still  retains  in  its  constitution, 
doctrines,  and  services,  visible  'narks  of  tins  compromise  efi'ected.by 
Cranmer,  occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  Geneva,  will  not  lie  denied  at  this  day  ;  nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  it  was  denounced,  at  its  origin,  as  retaining  most  of  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  hierarchy. 

4.  The  admirers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  particular  disliked  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Church  of  England  stood  to  the  monarchy ;  for  as  the 
king  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  what  was  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  and  what,  was  heresy,  and  elaimed  the  supreme  direction  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters,  they  regarded  liiln  as  the  pope 
of  his  kingdom,  and  soon  transferred  to  the  new  Church  establishment 
much  of  that  animosity  which  they  had  evinced  towards  the  Papal 
See.  The  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  compiled  in  the  year  1,14!),  were  never  confirmed  by  ao  as- 
sembly of  divines  or  by  a  convocation  of  parliament,  hut  were  im- 
posed by  the  king's  supremacy  on  all  the  clergy  and  the  universities. 
The  Puritans  declared  that,  on  the  point  of  supremacy,  the  king 
went  even  farther  than  the  pope  ;  for  the  latter  was  in  a  degree  sob- 
jeet  to  the  decisions  of  general  councils  of  the  Church  ;  whereas  tlia 
former  dictated  articles  of  faith,  and  prescribed  modes  of  worship,  on 
bis  sole  authority.  The  compromise  arranged  by  Cranmer  was  re- 
garded, by  a  large  body  of  Protestants,  as  a  scheme  for  serving  two 
masters  :  it  had  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  as  being  but  a  partial  reform,  and  much  less  than  the  in- 
terests of  pure  religion  required  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the- 
difficulties  which   it  encountered  were   greatly  increased.      Elizabeth 
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siring a  still  further  reformation  of  abuses,  and  attributing  their  per- 
petuation to  unauthorized  as.-.u>npt;ou  of  power  by  the  temporal  sov- 
ereign. As  the  monarch  necessarily  i-oqiiiroil  temporal  aids  to  en- 
force his  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  so  the  religious  reform 
party,  aiming  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  invoked  political  liberty  to  the 
aid  of  its  faith  and  worship,  against  the  whole  system  of  absolute 
sovereignty  which  the  Tudor  priuees  had  labored  to  establish.  Per- 
secution produced  its  natural  effects  :  it  converted  the  Puritan  sects 
into  a  political  faction  ;  and  ilie  controversy  of  divines  about  religious 
faith  and  worship  soo:i  became  a  political  eoniesi,  between  the  orown 
and  the  people.  It  was  thus  that  the  partial  suppression  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  formed  one  of  (.be  leading  causes  of  the 
great  political  revolution  that  soon  followed.  The  religious  reforma- 
tion being  cheeked  by  the  hand  of  power,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  it  had  aroused  lying  smoldered,  England  rested  on  a  vol 
cano,  whose  pent-up  fires  only  slumbered,  to  break  forth  in  the  de 
vastating  effects  of  a  moral  earthquake. 


III. 
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those  which  provide  Unit  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  imprisoned, 
or  proceeded  against,  "  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  and  that  no  aid  or  taxes  shall  be  im- 
posed, unless  by  the  concurrence  of  the  common  council  of  the  king- 
dom. So  important  was  the  Great  Charter  deemed  to  the  security 
of  public  and  private  righls,  that,  the  oeople  obuiued  from  their  SOV- 
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ereigns  the  confirmation  of  it  upwards  of  thirty  times  between  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  compost,  indeed,  there  had  ex- 
isted a  "great  council  "  of  tin;  kingdom,  composed  of  the  chief  feudal 
tenants  of  the  crown ;  hut  it  was  not  until  after  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  formed  on  the  representative 
system,  and  takes!  lis  place  among  the  sovereign  institutions  of  f.ho 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  exerted  little  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, afraid  rather  of  bringing  itself  into  trouble  and  danger,  than 
desirous  of  augmenting  its  power  and  authority;  but  under  the 
Pkntaganets,  (from  Henry  II.  to  Kichard  III.  inclusive,  1154— 
1485,)  when  private  rights  were  invaded  it  showed  itself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed,  and  in  its  legal  decisions  and  onaetments  gradually 
put  forward  and  established  those  principles  which  have  become  the 
basis  of  the  Euglis.li  constitution,  ['nder  the  Tudors,  on  the  con- 
trary, (from  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth,  inclusive,  1485— 1603,)  so 
great  were  the  eneiouehnients  of  the  crown  and  its  officers  upon  pri- 
vate rights,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate  redress,  that  the 
general  privileges  of  the  nation  were  far  more  secure  than  those  of 
private  citizens.  The  House  of  Commons  no  longer  defended  indi- 
vidual liberties  so  successfully  as  under  the  Plan tage nets,  but  it  inter- 
fered to  a  much  greater  extent  l.hiin  formerly  in  the  general  affairs 
of  the  nation  ;  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  which  it  has 
"cr  since  wielded  in  the  adoiisiistration  of  the  government. 
B.  Other  institutions  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty,  and  af- 
fording support  and  encouragement  to  the  new  spirit  of  reform,  were 
found  in  the  system  of  trial  by  jury, — in  the  right  of  holding  public 
meetings  and  bearing  arms,— in  the  privileges  of  chartered  towns 
and  the  immunities  of  corporations,— and  in  the  precedents,  favor- 
able to  liberty,  found  in  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  and  the 
legal  enactments  of  parliament  j  although  it  is  true  that  these 
decisions  and  enacUoeuts  sometimes  furnished  examples  of  an  op- 
posite nature;  still  they  were  sufficient  to  countenance  the  claims 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  to  support  them  in  their  struggles 
against  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  Such  were  the  two 
prominent  causes  that  placed  the  English  people  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  a  successful  political  revolution,  whenever  circumstances 
should  urge  it  on ;  they  were  the  platform  whence  liberty  unfurled 
her  banners  —the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  cX  reform  rested. 
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IV. 

9.  While  this  state  of  things  existed  in  England,  monarchy  was 
running  the  same  career  there  ihat  it.  had  pursued  on  the  continent—- 
arrogating  to  itself  nil  prerogatives,  and  allowing  the  liberties  of  the 
people  to  exist  only  as  subordinate  rights,  or  rather  as  concessions 
for  which  they  mere  indebted  to  the  sovereign's  generosity.  On  the 
continent,  monarchy  found  nations  incapable  of  resisting  its  pre- 
tensions; but  in  Kugland  (he  causes  which  wo  have  mentioned  had 
secretly  undermined  ii.-i  foundations,  and  prepared  its  ruin,  while  it 
was  still  in  the  tide  of  apparently  successful  progress. 

10.  The  princes  of  the  Stuart  family,  still  more  than  the  Tudors, 
were  imbued  with  the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy.  James  the 
First  made  no  concealment  of  his  sentiments ;  he  wished  to  bo 
thought  a  despot;  the  "  divine  right  of  kings"  wins  his  favorite  max- 
im ;  and  his  courtiers  and  counsellors,  when  forced  to  vindicate  the 
measures  of  his  government,  such  as  arbitrary  imprisonments  and 
illegal  taxes,  alleged  the  examples  of  t!ie  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain.  "  The  king  of  England,"  said  they,  "  cannot  be  of  lower 
degree  than  his  equals;  and  the  dignity  of  the  English  prince  re- 
quires that  he  should  enjoy  ilie  same  fights,"  The  English  people, 
on  the  Other  hand,  had  lived  faster  than  their  rulers  :  they  had  out- 
grown such  arbitrary  principles,  and  were  unahhi  to  reconcile  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  their  rulers  with  ihe  liberties  of  their  country, 

1 1.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  had  become  suflbiently  developed  to  make  known 
the  general  want  of  additional  religious  reform,  and  greater  political 
liberty,  both  of  which  seemed  arrested  by  the  absolute  monarchy  now 
establishing  its  power,  Charles  had  inherited  his  father's  political 
maxim  of  the  "  divine  right  of  kings  ,!:  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  banished  from  London,  because  he 
would  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  and  in  all  things 
Charles  sought  opportunities  of  enforcing  the  principles  of  abso- 
lutism upon  the  nation.  In  the  House  of  Commons  arbitrary  mon- 
archy encountered  its  lirst  deciued  opposition  ;  and  a  party,  consist- 
ing of  the  religion,-,  and  political  reformers,  was  there  organized, 
having  for  its  object  the  advocacy  of  legal,  constitutional  reforms, 
on  the  basis  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  Magna  Oharta,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  anoient  laws,  institutions,  and  usages  of  the  realm, 
This  party,  the  first  that  appeared  in  the  field,  although  strongly  at- 
tached to  inonarcby  and  episcopacy,  yet  wished  to  bring  the  former 
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back  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  power,  by  putting  a  stop  to 
illegal  imposts,  to  arbitrary  imprisonments,  and  to  all  aots  contrary 
to  law  and  usage  ;  while  it,  also  desired  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  latter,  believing  that  its  jurisdiction  was  too  oxtensivo,  and 
thai  it  possessed  i'ar  ton  much  political  power. 

12.  The  legal  reform  party,  which  had  (lie  control  of  parliament, 
at  once  seized  upon  the  only  effective  engine  of  opposition  that  it 
possessed  ;  and,  determined  to  plaee  the  king  in  a.  position  where  be 
should  rule  in  conformity  with  i!s  wishes,  or  openly  violate  the  most 
sacred  principles  of  the  constitution,  sought  to  hold  the  king  sub- 
servient to  its  wishes  by  voting  supplies  very  sparingly,  and,  even 
then,  only  as  the  price  of  reformation.  When  the  king  demanded  a 
subsidy,  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances; 
but  the  haughty  spirit  of  Claries  could  not  brook  such  presumption  : 
his  first  parliament  was  (puekly  dissolved,  and  taxes  were  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone.  A  second  parliament  proved  as  intract- 
able as  the  first;  and  in  a  third  the  opposition  was  stronger  and 
fiercer  than  ever.  Charles  now  changed  his  tactics  :  he  agreed  to  a 
compromise  of  differences;  and  by  ratifying  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right,  he  bound  himself  to  abandon  forever  illegal  imprisonments 
and  arbitrary  taxation.  The  commons  now  granted  an  ample  supply  ; 
but  in  three  weeks  the  royal  promise  by  which  that  supply  had  been 
obtained  was  broken,  A  violent  contest  followed  ;  the  parliament 
was  angrily  dissolved  ;  ami  during  eleven  years,  from  March  1629  to 
April  1640,  Charles  ruled  without  the  aid  or  counsel  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  During  this  interval  of  arbitrary  rule  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  some  new  securities,  some  im- 
portant limitations  of  royal  authority,  were  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  English  liberties  and  privileges  ;  and  by  the 
time  of  the  convocation  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  a  second 
party,  more  revolutionary  than  that  whielfhad  hitherto  opposed  arb'i- 
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maintenance  of  the  laws,  the  Commons  abolished  the  court  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  of  the  High  Commission,  and  annihilated  the  ar- 
bitrary jurisdiction  of  several  other  irregular  tribunals;  prisoners  of 
State  were  released  from  confinement ;  Archbishop  Laud,  one  of  the 
king's  ministers!,  was  imprisoned  ;  and  Strafford  was  impeached,  and 
at  length  brought  to  execution,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  king,  his  master. 

14.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  November  1641,  the  final  schism  in  the  constitutional  party  became 
apparent;  and  from  that  day  dates  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
two  great  parties  which,  under  the  appellation,  first,  of  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  and  subsequently,  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  ever  since 
alternately  governed  the  English  nation.  The  early  constitutional 
party,  now  the  party  of  the  court,  still  stood  on  its  ancient  ground, 
but  pleaded  strongly  for  conservatism,  alleging  that  the  rights  of  the 
nation  had  been  vindicated,  and  surrounded  with  new  securities  by 
the  recent  enactments  of  parliament ;  thiu.  the  edifice  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  received  such  violent  shocks  in  the  recent  struggle 
now  needed  the  most  watchful  cave  for  its  preservation  ;  and  that  the 
prerogatives  with  which  the  law  had,  fin-  the  public  good,  armed  the 
sovereign,  should  he  guarded  from  fm-i.her  encroachments,  lest  the 
victory  over  despotism  should  run  into  anarchy.  Thus  argued  the 
enlightened  royalists.  Their  opponents  contended  that  good  laws 
were  not  sufficient,  to  stem  the  tide  of  despotism — that  the  liberties 
which  the  English  people  enjoyed  were  rather  apparent  than  real — 
that  unless  more  radical,  changes  were  made  in  the  government,  and 
the  king  restrained  from  the  personal  exercise  of  any  effective  power, 
the  royal  word  was  the  only  security  for  Kng'ish  freedom  ;  and  it  had 
been  proved,  in  the  ease  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  the  royal 
word  was  not  to  be  trusted.  In  fine,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  this  pa.vi.y  contended  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  House  of  Commons.,  ihe  representatives  of  the  nation, 
while  behind  this  lurked  the  scarcely  yet  avowed  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  This  has  been  called  the  political  revolu- 
tionary party,  although  it  sought  only  a  legal  reform,  and  professed 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  monarchy  properly  limited  and 
controlled. 

religious  sect  was 
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thing  from  the  crown,  and  she  gave  it  a  cordial  support  in  return. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  produce  important 
changes  in  the  Church,  similar  to  what  their  .allies  were  endeavoring 
to  effect  in  the  State — to  erect  a  system  of  Church  government 
emanating  from  the  people,  composed  of  a  series  of  assemblies,  but 
without  any  gradation  of  orders  in  the  priesthood,  and  without  any 
preferences  but  those  which  should  be  constituted  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  the  sake  of  order. 

16.  The  first  collision  between  the  two  parties  in  parliament  was 
highly  favorable,  in  its  results,  to  the  conservatives  ;  and  the  modera- 
tion which  the  king  had  now  assumed  promised  well  for  his  cause, 
when  a  single  false  step,— his  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members 
Within  the  walls  of  the  House"  placed  all  reconciliation  at  a  hopeless 
distance,  and  rendered  his  affairs  irretrievable  by  anything  short  of 
civil  war.  That  fatal  act  showed  the  little  regard  of  the  king  for 
the  privileges  of  Parliament ;  he  had  broken  faith  with  even  hip 
own  adherents,  ninny  of  whom  now  deserted  him  ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  opposition  became  at  oi;ee  irresistible.  Those  who 
still  adhered  to  the  monarch  withdrew  -the  king  .quitted  London — 
civil  war  began,  and  two  parties  only  were  known, — the  party  of  the 
king,  and  the  party  of  Parliament. 

17.  Before  the  war  had  lasted  two  years  the  most  alarming  doc- 
trines, both  religious  and  political,  began  to  arrest  public  attention. 
A  third  party,  exchanging  ihe  watchword  of  reform  for  that  of  revo- 
lution, had  grown  up  in  the  parliamentary  ranks  In  politics,  this 
party  would  have  swept  away  the  ancient  institutions  of  England, — ■ 
its  judicial  system  and  its  administrative  system,— even  monarchy 
itself— placing  all  on  a  new  basis.— changing  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  government— and  erecting  a  commonwealth  or 
republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  In  religion,  the 
men  of  this  party  called  themselves  Independents  :  they  maintained 
the  uncontrolled  independence  of  every  a':v.v\r.  <:or:;_"regation  of  Chris- 
tians, and  condemned  every  national  establishment  of  religion,  whether 
Papal,  Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian,  as  merely  forms  of  one  great 
apostasy.  UndeT  the  banners  of  this  party  marched  all  tho  radical 
republicans  of  the  day,  and  all  Ihe  advocates  of  absolute  liberty  of 
faith  and  worship.  The  soul  of  this  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  master  spirit,  episcopacy  was  repudi- 
ated, the   act'  establishing  presbytery  as  the  national   Church  was 
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rendered  inoperative,  in  favor  of  tin;  Independents;  and  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  by  the  execution  of  the  king.  England  was  declared 
a  commonwealth,  and  the  republican  party  was  left  master  of  the 
field,  and  of  power. 

IS.  That  portion  of  the  republican  party  which  filled  the  House 
of  Commons,  now  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty  members,  and  forming 
what  was  contemptuously  called  the  Rump,  soon  found  its  govern- 
ment of  the  country  rejected,  and  anarchy,  which  it  had  not  the 
pojver  to  restrain,  everywhere  prevailing.  Ejected  from  their  seats 
and  the  doors  closed  upon  them,  (he  Republican  members  resigned 
their  power  without  a  struggle.  Thus  Kii;g,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
had  in  turn  been  vanquished,  ar.d  destroyed  :  the  legal  reform  party, 
the  political  revolutionary  party,  and  the  republican  party,  had  suc- 
cessively failed  in  conducting  the  revolution  ;  and  Cromwell — one 
of  the  master  spirits  whom  revolutionary  times  produce— who  had 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  overthrow  authority,  was  now  the 
only  man  who  could  restore  it.  The  country  required  a  ruler;  and 
in  the  emergency  Cromwell  placed  himself  at,  the  bead  of  the  State 
Although  no  party  liked  to  see  the  government  in  his  hands,  and  all 
repeatedly,  and  at  the  same  time,  attacked  his  power,  yet  to  the  last 
he  was  honored  by  the  army,  obeyed  by  the  whole  British  population 
without  having  gained  their  all'eetions,  iied  dreaded  by  all  foreign 
powers.  His  administration  was  arbitrary,  of  necessity,  but  not  cruel 
and  tyrannical;  property  was  secure,  and  justice  was  administered 
with  impartiality  ;  while  the  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell  raised  high 
the  fame  of  the  nation,  and  brought  back  the  renown  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

V. 

19.  Upon  Cromwell's  death,  tho  government  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tho  republicans  ;  but  they  succeeded  no  better  than  before ; 
and  a  coalition  between  the  old  conservative  party  and  those  who 
separated  from  it  in  1641,  restored  constitutional  monarchy.  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  waving 
petty  scruples  and  postponing  to  a  more  convenient  season  their  dis- 
putes about  reform,  united  to  reestablish  the  old  civil  polity  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  chance  of  escaping  from  tho  terrors  of  military 
despotism  and  civil  anarchy.  A  prince  of  the  Stuart  family  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  without  any  pledges  for  tho  se- 
curity of  those  liberties  which  tho  nation  had  been  striving,  during 
twenty  years,  to  establish. 
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20.  At  the  restoration,  the  government  returned  to  the  position 
in  which  it  had  been  left  when  Charles  the  First,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, withdrew  from  his  capital.  The  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  had  received  the  royal  assent  were  evidently  still  binding  upon 
the  crown  and  the  nation  ;  but  all  subsequent,  proceedings  of  the  gov> 
eminent  were  regarded  by  the  party  of  the  court  as  the  acts  of  a 
usurping  faction.  The  complexion  of  the  first  parliament  called  by 
Charles  the  Second  was  decidedly  Royalist ;  and  under  the  minis  try 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  soon  created  Ear]  of  Clarendon,  a  iijan 
who  venerated  the  royal  prerogative,  who  was  strongly  attached  to 
Episcopacy,  and  who  regarded  the  Roundheads  with  political  and 
personal  aversion,  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity  was  revived,  and  the 
ancient  principles:  of  the  monarchy  restored.  Again  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  king  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
creed  of  the  dominant  party ;  and  although  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  royal  prerogatives  were  limited  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  re- 
gards taxation,  and  by  the  judicial  tribunals  in  matters  affecting 
private  rights,  yet  they  still  gave  to  the  crown  an  almost  complete 
independence  in  point  of  government,  and  a  preponderating  control 
over  Parliament. 

21.  But  notwithstanding  the  strong  reaction  at  first  in  favor  of 
royalty,  the  fundamental  piumdples  upon  which  (lie  Clarendon  min- 
istry was  based  bad  now  become  old  ai:d  powerless;  twenty  years  of 
parliamentary  nile  had  destroyed  them  forever  :  the  coalition  that 
had  restored  royalty  terminated  with  the  danger  from  which  it 
sprung;  and  the  reform  party.  (.ke-.igh  trampled  upon,  and  seemingly 
annihilated,  again  raised  its  head,  and  renewed  (lie  interminable  war. 

22.  Meanwhile  a  general  profligaey  of  morals  and  manners  had 
grown  up  in  the  nation,  and  pervaded  the  court ;  Clarendon,  an  un- 
flinching royalist,  but  a  despiser  of  fashionable  debauchery,  became 
unpopular  with  both  parties,  and  bis  administration  odious;  a  new 
party  arose  out  of  the  discontented  spirits  who  oared  little  about 
legal  order,  and  were  only  anxious  for  their  own  suecess ;  and  from 
the  profligates  and  libertines  of  the  court,  the  Cabal  administration 
was  formed,- — an  adininislraiion  regardless  of  law,  or  right,  or  justice; 
and  that  sought" the  means  of  success  bj  <^\-tr\  tortuous  policy,  with' 
out  regard  to  l(s  own  dignity,  or  the  honor  of  the  nation.    ' 

23.  But  corruption  so  glaring  mid  so  public  ere  long  deprived  the 
king  of  the  whole  stock  of  popularity  with  which  ho  had  commented 
his  administration  :  the  national  pride  was  wounded  by  the  reverses 
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sustained  in  foreign  wars;  a  deep  anxiety  for  civil  liberty  pervaded 

tin;  nation,  anil  alarming  rumors  of  Popish  plots,  and  of  a  design  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were  industriously  circulated.  The 
Cabal  ministry  full  before  the  gathering  storm  ;  a  national  party  be- 
came gradually  formed  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  1G79  the 
king  was  obliged  to  take  the  leaders  of  it  iu'.o  his  council. 

24.  Although  tho  national  ministry  consisted,  in  great  part,  of 
those  eminent  men,  of  pure  intentions,  who  Lad  headed  the  oppo- 
sition in  both  houses  of  parliament,  yet  the  suspicions  attached 
to  the  kjng:s  oharaelei'  greatly  abated  die  public  esteem  for  these 
who  had  gone  into  his  council ;  they  could  neither  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  nor  manage  the  interests,  habits,  or  prejudices  of  the 
king,  who  soon  broke  his  faith  with  those  by  whom  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  directed.  The  national  ministry,  after  bidding  power 
less  than  3  year,  was  broken  up,  and  the  agitiiluin  became  more  violent 

25.  Thus  the  English  rest-era  lion,  like  the  English  Revolution,  had 
in  a  manner  tried  all  parlies;  and  the  Clarendon  or  legal  ministry, 
the  Cabal  or  corrupt  ministry,  and  the  national  ministry,  had  suc- 
cessively failed  to  afford  the  nation  a  satisfactory  government.  As 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1653  Cromwell  turned 
the  disordered  elements  of  party  strife  to  his  own  advancement,  so 


to  infringe  upon  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  nation.  The 
Anglican  clergy  of  this  period  boldly  asserted  tho  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute non-resistance ;  servile  writers  endeavored  to  show  that  Mag- 
na Charta,  and  other  constitutional  laws,  were  but  rebellious  en- 
crbaehments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy;  and  among  the 
propositions  which  the  University  of  Oxford  eenomiecd  as  damnable, 
was  the  republican  doctrine  that  all  civil  authority  is  derived  orig- 
inally from  the  people.  Under  Charles  II.  royalty  had  not  abated 
any  of  its  pretensions;  and  under  his  Fu«ecssor,  James  11.,  it  rapidly 
approached  the  despotic  rule  of  the  first  Charles.  But  what  hastened 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  was  the  desire  of  James  to  achieve  a 
triumph  for  popery  as  well  as  for  absolute  power ;  and  from  the 
prospect  thus  presented,  the  nation  shrunk  with  horror.  Thus,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  religious  struggle 
nnd  a  political  struggle,  both  drroeted  against  the  government;  and, 
as  at  the  restoration,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  two  great 
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parties,  of  the  nation,  the  reformer's  and  the  conservatives,  ninee  better 
known  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  tin;  result  was  a  deposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  a  change  of  dynasty  by  a  transfer  of  the 
crown  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

VI. 

26.  The  concluding  event  of  the  Revolution,  the  act  by  which,  the 
crown  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary,  terminated  a  contest  which 
had  been  waged  ever  since  the  reign  of  king  John,  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  ;  and  which,  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been 
obstinately  maintained  by  royalty  against  the  liberties  and  the  re- 
ligion of  England.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  which  soon  followed  it,  all  the  arbitrary  prerogatives  of 
royalty  were  taken  away;  and  in  place  of  the  maxim  of  the  "  divine 
right  of  kings,'1  and  the  doctri'.ie  o;  passive  obedience,  it  was  hence- 
forth conceded  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  emanated  from  the  par- 
liament and  the  people.  The  immediate  beneficial  effects  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  just  principle  of  government  were  not  confined 
to  the  British  islands  :  they  e\  tended  across  the  ocean,  and  relieved 
the  British  American  colonies:  of  much  of  that,  royal  tyranny  against 
which  they  had  so  long  been  struggling. 

27.  The  effects  of  William's  elevation  went  far  beyond  a  mere 
change  of  dynasty.  Placed  on  the  throne  by  the  nation  itself,  to  the 
rejection  of  the  claims  of  hereditary  right,  his  title  was  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  nation  to  its  liberties.  Chosen  by  the  free-will  of 
parliament,  the  freedom  of  that  body  became  part  of  die  royal  creed; 
its  wishes  the  king  was  bound  to  conform  to  ;  its  support  was  ever 
necessary  to  his  own  security;  and  henceforth  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  now,  for  the  first,  time,  assumed  tli.e  distribution  of  tho 
revenue — the  regulation  of  the  expenses  of  the  army,  the  navy,  &c. — 
became  the  paramount  power  in  the  State.  iA-oin  the  Revolution  to 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  the  Whig 
party  had  the  ascendency  in  the  government;  and  it  was  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  that  party,  (however  often  they  might  depart  from 
it  in  practice,)  that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  to  be  used  for 
their  benefit.  Political  science  made  a  great  stride  during  this 
period,  producing  its  effects  not  only  upon  .Kngbind,  but  upon  Prance 
also,  and  through  France,  upon  Europe. 

28.  It  is  at  the  point,  when  the  republican  government  of  Holland 
was  called  to  the  defence  of  English  liberties,  that  the  English  Revo- 
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lotion  lints  itself  with  the  genera!  course  of  European  civilization. 
It  would  be  a  contracted  view  of  this  great  event  to  regard  it  as  ex- 
clusively English  in  its  diameter,  wit'inat  showing  the  connection  of 
its  results  with  the  great  drama  that  was  enacting  on  the  broader 
stage  of  continental  politics.  While  the  struggle  of  absolute  power 
against  civil  and  religions  liberty  Look  p'aee  in  England,  pure  mou- 
archy,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV..  was  waging  a  war  against  the  lib- 
ties  and  the  in  dependence  of  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Against  Louis  a  powerful  coalition  was  entered  into,  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant Republic  of  Holland,  with.  William  of  Orange  at  its  head,  took 
the  lead.  To  the  one  object  of  securing  the  liberties  of  his  country  and 
of  Europe  against,  the  present  aggressions  of  Louis,  and  his  schemes 
for  universal  monarchy,  the  whole  of  the  heroic  life  of  William  was 
devoted  with  unci  aviating  firmness,  and  with  an  ardor  and  persever- 
ance that  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history;  and  it  was  an  important 
part  of  his  magnanimous  designs  to  place  England  in  its  natural 
position,  as  a  party  to  the  coalition  which  he  had  formed.  Under 
Charles  II.  the  English  government  had  been  treacherously  sub- 
servient to  the  counsels  of  Louis,  who  had  found  in  James  II.  a  still 
more  devoted  adherent,  and  the  liberties  of  England  an  enemy  whose 
resentment  could  never  be  appeased,  and  whose  power,  consequently, 
must  he  taken  away. 

29.  A  deep  feeling  of  enmity  to  France  and  her  monarch,  and  the 
cause  which  he  represented,  had  taken  possession  of  William's  soul ; 
and  that  feeling  governed  the  whole  of  his  policy  towards  England. 
His  public  spirit  was  European  in  its  character ;  and  when  the  crown 
of  England  was  tendered  him,  the  chief  motive  that  prompted  his 
acceptance  was  not  persona]  ambition,  nor  the  interests  of  the  people 
whose  cause  ho  served,  nor  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  but  ii  de- 
sire  to  lay  hold  of  England  as  a  new  force  reouisite  to  complete  the 
coalition  of  feeble  and  dispirited  States  against  (heir  common  enemy. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  course  which  William  pursued 
towards  the  contending  parries  in  E'igbnd  appears  far  more  uniform 
and  consistent  than  when  supposed  to  he  restricted  in  its  objects  to 
the  narrow  theatre  of  English  politics  ;  and  (he  English  Revolution, 
instead  of  an  isolated  struggle  for  liberty,  becomes,  independently  of 
the  influence  of  its  example,  an  Important  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
European  civilization. 
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plenish  llie  treasury.  Why  Ihe  reign  01'  Louis  was,  eternally,  one  o!  glory  10  his  country. 
Causo  of  decline.  Absolute  monarchy  unfavorable  ID  the  do  clo|iment  of  Ihe  highest  tnlenl.-. 
111.  The  regency  of  Hie  Ihike  of  Orleans,  Iniquitous  measures  lor  loieuviiig  llio  public  debt. 
~a».  Polillcal  and  inor:.]  character  of  II,  e  rcii-'n  of  Louis  XV.     Degraded  stale  of  Ihe  nobility. 

of  an  approaching  revolution.  T!io  system  of  absolute  power  Horn  oat,  ami  nothing  to  lake 
lis  place.— SI.  Slrug-le  between  llic  .li-siiits  an. I  l.^i.n.  Abolition  of  Ibis  order  of  llio  Jcsuila 
— 1-jiu  people  bet;! n  to  in:, lit!  common  cause  against  ll.rj  monarchy. 


polism  iuorensea  with  the  advance  nf  dvili'iilinn.  'I  tie  Mirce  lor  am  of  deS[>olislll  In  feudal 
Franco -their  contests  with  each  other.  Society  afterwards  divided  into  Iwo  classes— the 
privileged  few,  and  the  laboring  niany.  Tlie  master;  a'  llrsl  oblaiocd  by  Ihe  former.  Various 
ways  through  which  [lie  people  strove  for  ein;iiioipn'.ion.—Jj.  Opposition  to  sacerdotal  lyrauuy! 
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— Calvinism,  Jansenism,  Infldeli[y.— S4.  Influence  of  general  lilcralnrc  ill  advancing  [he  Revo- 
lution. Great  Activity  of  the  liiimoi  inlellect.  Disquisitions  of  the  French  phitosopbenj- 
General  tendency  In  rpjiuljlitiui  principles.  3.1  Unlinppy  (lL'!L:ic.:ini]  of  classes  in  1'ro.nce, 
Selfish  zeal  of  Ihe  higher  elasses  ti>  iijtiii  Ihcniy^  an- in. Hi.;-.  Tim  cxdiiiiveiiesa  ami  prida  of 
the  arlalocracy  coutriunicd  to  give  to  tlie  Revolution  ii,  ssiisiiinury  character.  Unyielding  op. 
position  of  parties  and  ckiiiiii  in  r-.!in:e  I:,  [he  pivsea:  <:av.-.-'.'ii.  Wrehiliedness  of  Ihe  pcasnut 
jmpnlalion,    (".!y  ragr.Lnri,     !:■■.:  |'.r.  ■■'h'aiLi  lliey  iiiayed  ::i  Ihe  Kevoinii.ni, 

SI.  Lotus  XVI.  The  I'msr  Act  in  thi  Diun*.  or  the  Revou'i-ion.  General  restlessness 
of  the  Frencli  people  al  llie  time  of  llie  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  Effects  of  the  American 
Revolution.— 38.  Character  of  Louis,  -SO.  ills  ministers,  fcc.  Opposition  of  Ihe  clergy  and 
noliilily  lo  reforms.  Convocation  of  the  S(a[os-i:eaornl.  Kepiosontutlon  of  the  "Thin 
Eslute."  Results  of  the  elections.  The  opening  of '.I. e  Revolution.— :S(I.  Indication  of  achnngt 
or  public  feelings.— 31.  Unwise  policy  of  ihe  go  vera  meat.— :ia.  Unwise  policy  or  the  noWllij 
and  clergy.  The  National  Asscmhly.  lis  niaimi  Snccew  of 'he  (.'mo mens  iti  opposing  Uia 
nival  edict.— 33.  Wain  of  harmony  in  ii:c  Assembly.    r'i  in  ii  1 1  lion  of  a  monarchist  parly.    The. 

of  Ciimcli  properly.— 3-i.  Tlie  old  PruvlriiVs  cliniiifeil  iniu  Impart  me  ills,  &c.  Sovereignly  of 
[he  people  established.  The  iicls  of  llie  Nulienal  ,V>s(!iub  y  liia/hly  praiseworthy.  Ita  great 
error,  in  excluding  ils  members  Inun  din  next  legislature. 

%.  Chanoe  IN  TUB  oiiiliJCTEB  of  tub  Revolution.  Effects  of  the  king's  atleinpled 
escape,  and  Ihe  craisrnlhm  of  die  noliilily.  Ultra  cbnracler  uf  (lie  n-iv  Legislative  Assembly. 
— '.!!.  Impolitic  and  vacillating  <a.ndn;;l.  of  the  king,  [m  port  am  considerations  that  led  the 
Assembly  toconteinpiale  hisdoposiiloii.—  lis.   nlauileslo  i.tllie  alliuH     abolition  of  royalty— [he 

in  urging  llie  condom nation  of  Ihe  !dng.— III.  Sanguinary  carreer  ■.!'  Die  .Mounlainisls  nfler  Ihe 

retrograde  movement  of  Ihe  Kevolutlon. 

(narcllf.  Changes  in  public  opinion.  Il.iielid.il  i-fals  of  the  Revolution.  On  ward  tendency 
of  liberal  principles.  Tlie  fate  of  France,  a  warning  lo  rid*.  '  anil  people.— 41.  Important 
moral— stand  tnj  armies  no  security  lo  arbitrary  po-,.vr.  Good  tutemiueul :—  [he  people  Ihe 
only  basis  of  power. — 15.  S'.lirnry  lesson  lo  the  friends  of  freedom.  Unwise  legislation— 
whal  instil  it  linns  only  can  lie  permanent.  French  Inriilclily.  The  Kngli-h  Rebellion  ouillRMted 
with  the  French  RevohuUin.  .Mildcharacler  offiie  fnrmer— violence  of  llie  lutler.  Thecausc*. 
—Hi.  Ignorance  Ihe  only  rehalile  support  of  arliilrary  poiyer.  Freedom  naLurally  keeps  pace 
nlih  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Attempt  lo  slide  necessary  reforms.  Whal 
qualities  lire  necessary  far  the  s.in:e:.s!u:  davelnpment  ul  deiuoci-ala;  institutions.  What  Ihe 
French  piupie  liiive  nvei  looked,  urj-l  wii.it.  -bev  iiave  sLill  lo  learn. 


I. 

I.  The  Frenoh  Evolution  is  not  only  the  great  event  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but,  it  stands  out  prominent  on  the  page  of  history 
as  the  moat  awfu:  moral  eativubirm  the  world  lias  ever  known.  We 
are  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  spectacle  which  it  presents;  and 
it  is  only  by  knowing  both  its  causes  anJ  effects,  that  we  can  regard 
it  in  any  othci'  light  than-  as  a  great  moral  desolation,  unconnected 
with  ltumati  agencies,  which  the  almighty  sent  upon  the  earth  as  he 
sends  the  deluge  and  tlie  earthquake.  But  when  the  long  train  of 
causes  is  brought  to  light,  and  beneath  the  fair  exterior  of  society 
tiie  germs  of  a  mortal  disease  a 
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fleet,  and  reaiion,  on  the  catastrophe  ;  we  no  longer  wonder,  although 

we  shudder  at  the  wide  waste  of  ruijL  that  meets  our  view. 

2.  The  acts  of  i'lJ-viUuals,  ivbon  externa!  restraint"  have  lost  their 
influence,  are  generally  truthful  developments  of  character  ; — and 
nations  have  their  character  also,  their  leading  traits  of  thought  and 
feeling;  their  passions,  ihclr  virtues,  and  their  vices.  And  if  ever 
the  character  of  a  nation  showed  itself,  unuLs.-oin'jle'd,  on  the  surface 
of  its  public  life,  then  did  that  of  Franco,  in  its  worst  aspects,  during 
the  Revolution, — when  all  the  ancient  landmarks  were  swept  away, 
and  there  was  no  law,  no  government  no  religion,  but  such  as.  arose 
from  the  effervescence  of  popular  feeling,  to  restrain,  and  guide,  and 
govern  society.  The  singular  srieetaeie  is  presented  of  a  professedly 
Christian  nation,  occupying  the  front  rank  in  civilization,  rapidly 
passing  through  all  the  phases  of  government — from  arbitrary  rule 
to.  the  anarchy  of  democratic  ascendency,  and,  in  religion,  from 
Christianity  to  Atheism, — tearing  up  ilie  very  foundations  of  society 
—guilty  of  excesses  and  crimes  that  would  have  disgraced  a  barba- 
rous age;  and  then,  apparently,  as  rapid!;/  returning  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  departed.  This  seeming  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations  is  a  great  development  of  the  inconstancy  of  French 
character  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  ils  effects,  great,  and  important,  and  lasting,  as  well 
as  its  causes  ;  and  it  will  ever  form  a  prominent  era  in  the  page  of 
history,  not  only  on  account  of  the  astounding  events  which  marked 
its  progress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  by 
which  it  was  followed. 

3.  In  a  previous  article  we  endeavored  to  unfold  to  the  reader  the 
principal  elements  of  European  civil uidion  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  that  long  and  gloomy  period  usually  denominated  the  "Dark 
Ages."  We  briefly  traced  the  attempts  of  theocracy,  democracy, 
aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  separate  and.  combined,  to  remodel  and 
govern  society  ;  and  we  saw,  at  the  (dose  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  monarchical  principle  prevailing,  in  that  general  centralization 
of  power  which  reduced  all  the  elements  of  society  to  two— the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed.  The  view  which  we  there  took  was  a 
general  one;  but  a  correct  understanding  of  later  French  History, 
and  especially  of  the  great.  Revolution  of  1789.  renders  important,  as 
the  basis  of  our  inquiries,  a  more  minute  examination  of,  first,  the 
growth  and  character  of  the  French  monarchy  and  nobility  ;  second, 
[he  origin  of  the  "  Third  Estate,"  or  Commons  ;  third,  the  character 
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and  position  of  (lie   Gallioan  Church  ;   ami,  fourth,  the  peculiarities 
of  early  French  legislation. 

IT. 

i.   The  political  uspect  which  (hud,-     llic  country  now  called  France 
—presents  to  lis  on  the  first  appearauee  of  j .: 1 1-1.: :i  1  order,  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  those  mighty  waves  of  barbiu-ian  inundation  by 
whicli  the  Western  empire  oftlic  Romans  was  overthrown,    ohaiiactek 
is  that  of  a  large  territory  parcelled  out  among  a  great       ok  the 
number  of  petty  barbana.n   lords  who  ruled  with  almost    MUS,iiiuui. 
absolute  sway  over  their  vassals,  tire   cultivators  of  the         *»» 
soil,  and  who,  themselves,  wore  but  the  tenants,  some-     NOBI,,IT  ■ 
times  m   the   second,  or  third   desree,  of  some   military  chieftain   to 
whom   they  had  vowed  fidelity  and  feudal   allegiance.      The  chieftain 
who,  at  the   end   of  the  fifth  century,  he'd   this   superior  rank,  was 
Clevis,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  eon  fed  era !  'on  of  Frankish  tribes  of 
Germanic  origin,  which  had  spread  themselves  over  Gaul  ;   and  it  was 
Clovis  who,  as  conqueror  of  the   Romano  Gallia  province,  laid   the 
basis  of  that   great   European   commonwealth   which  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other  on  the  destinies  of  modern  Europe, 

5.  The  kings  of  the  race  of  Clovis,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  history, 
of  the  Merovingian  raee.11  enjoyed  few  of  the  attributes  of  modern 
sovereignty;  and  the  word  Icing  is  less  appropriate  to  them  than  the 
Latin  term  imperator  or  consul.  The  king  of  the  Franks  was  the 
general  of  the  nation:  lie  was  honored,  followed,  and  supported 
by  his  people,  but  he  did  not  reign  over  them.  All  real  dominion 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  cffieial,  pa.iriarehai,  or  military  aristocracy, 
the  whole  forming  a  complex  sovereignty,  in  which  government  was 
maintained  by  physical  force,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people  through 
abject  fear, 

G.  The  Merovingian  dominion  wa.s  gradually  subverted  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  from  whom  arose  a  chief, 
Pepin,  who  became  the  founder  of  too  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The 
nobles  had  overturned  (lie  semblance  of  a  throne,  but  it  was  merely 
to  give  place  to  a  ruler  of  their  own  order.  Like  many  subsequent 
and  similar  changes  in  French  hisi.ory,  the  overthrow  of  tlie.McrO' 
vingian  dynasty  was  unattended  by  any  progress  in  civilization, 
because  it  was  a  change  of  external  forms  merely,  without  a  corre- 

■  B.  The  Frnilklah  r;hii;&  were  (v.lfcd   Meer-wi".',  <±:il  is,  Ssm  lWriora ;)  a  title  which  Ihej 
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Bponding  development  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  igncranee,  the 
rapacity,  and  the  barbarian  character  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
wr.s  a  barrier  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral  dominion  over  the 
people;  and  bai'lunHin  longiioii  against  and  overthrew  it 

7.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty,  whose  dominion  Charlemagne  en- 
deavored to  establish  on  the  basis  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  extended  by 
that  powerful  and  enlightened  monarch  over  a  mighty  empire  ;  but 
it,  fell  to  pieces  under  his  early  descendants;  and  the  same  nobles,  or 
barons,  who  had  been  been  viceroys  in  the  administration  of  Ids  gov- 
ernment, soon  became  the  real' sovereigns  over  their  territories,  and 
rendered  their  power  hereditary  in  their  families.  The  unity  of 
royal  dominion  was  again  lost  in  the  plurality  of  aristocratic  chiefs — 
the  greater  feudatories  of  the  realm— while  little  but  the  name  of 
royalty  remained  as  a  bond  of  their  common  union.  The  Carlo- 
vingian dominion  was  based  on  moral  influences  altogether  in  advance 
of  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  it  failed  because  nothing  but 
arbitrary  power  was  capable  of  ruling  in  that  barbarous  age. 

8.  For  a  time  the  feudal  confederation  ruled,  and  at  length  elected 
one  of  their  number,  Hindi  Capet,  did;e  of  the  duchy  of  France,  and 
count  of  Paris,  as  their  king,  or  feudal  superior  ;  thinking  that  they 
would  make  of  him  the  key  stone  to  the  arch  of  their  baronial  power; 
while,  in  their  own  seigniories,  they  would  be  free  from  his  authority 
and  control.  They  little  thought  that  this  pageant  of  royalty  would 
ever  rise  into  a  power  by  which  their  States  would  be  subjugated, 
and  their  posterity  reduced  to  insignificance  and  want.  Hugh  Capet 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  duchy  of  France  alone  ;  but  by  the 
conquest  and  cession  of  various  other  fiefs,  the  royal  domain  was  in 
after  times  successively  enlarged,  until  at  last  it  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  Franco.  Those  fiefs  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  royal  domain  were  governed  by  their  own 
lords,  who  owed  various  feudal   services   to    the   king  as  their   com- 

'■■,,uu'"-'-  HI. 

9.  An  important  cause  which  cooperated  with  royalty  in  over 

throwing  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  or  barons,  wai 

niK  TiiuiD    t',c  springing  up  anew,  out  of  the   wrecks  of  the  Roman 

esiatk.  on    world;  of  free  towns  or  municipalities,  which,  by  conces 

sions  from  the  feudal  lords,  and  charters  from   the  king 

obtained  emancipation  from  the  control  of  their  former  masters,  free 
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dom  from  taxation  beyond  a.  ccvl-n-iri  amount,  without  their  own  eon- 
sent,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  right  of  self-government.  Thus 
the  range  of  feudal  power  was  narrowed,  and  its  energy  impaired, 
by  a  transfer  to  these  corporate  bodies.  The  character  of  soeiety 
also  was  changed.  In  place  of  only  two  classes  which  before  existed 
— the  feudal  proprietors  and  the  laboring  population — a  third  was 
interposed,  as  a  mediating  body,  between  them,— serving  both  to 
mitigate  feudal  tyranny,  and  to  elevate  tlie "multitude,  by  extending 
to  them  its  own  free  spirit  and  policy.  The  aristocracy  of  commerce 
whirsh  grow  up  in  the  towns  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristocraoy  of 
hereditary  descent ;  and  the  traditional  customs  on  which  feudal  do- 
minion rested  were  gradually  overborne  by  (lie  municipal  authority  of 
written  law.  Out  of  gratitude  tn  the  monarch,  the  free  towns  at  first 
Bided  with  him  against,  (.lie  barons  ;  and  thus  the  tendency  was  towards 
the  overthrow  of  feudalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of  royal 
power  on  the  other.  These  numerous  municipalities,  however,  were 
so  many  petty  republics  scattered  throughout  a  vast  monarchy ;  and 
although  they  had  aided  the  king  against  the  barons,  they  were  des- 
tined  eventually  to  yield  to  the  power  which  they  had  contributed  to 
elevate.  Being  hostile  in  spirit  to  the  principles  of  royalty,  the  two 
powers  were  often  brought,  into  collision,  in  which  the  monarch 
possessed  overwhelming  advantages.  Some  of  these  municipalities— 
the  city  of  Paris  for  instance — .resisted,  but  being  widely  dispersed 
and  isolated  bodies,  having  no  confederations  for  mutual  defence, 
having  been  accustomed,  in  their  strictly  niuuleijial  character,  to  the 
exercise  of  no  political  powers,  their  privileges  were  gradually  tahen 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  royal  authority,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  they  had  fallen  from  the  position  of  independent  com- 
monwealths, and  become  absorbed  i:i  the  overwhelming  dominion  of 
royalty,  then  the  centralization  of  all  political  power  in  France. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a.  century,  this  part  of  the  social  system 
reappears  on  the  political  arena,  as  the  long  oppressed  but  indignant 
commonalty,  or'  "  Thiid  Estate,"  whose  redemption  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  greatest  of  the  revolutions  through  which  France  had  yet 


IV. 

10.  The  Galilean  Church,  with  all  its  power  and  influence,  and 
boasted  freedom  from  papal  jurisdiction,  was  early  made  politically 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.      Until  the  time  of  Francis 
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I.  the  Church  was   independent    in   tins  election   of  her  bishops  and 

cbaractkh    Other  great    dignitaries:   but.   the  concordat  of  Francis 

ANDEoainoN  -vvifcli  the  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  to  the  former  the.  right  of 

UAI.LHMN     nominating  bishops  to  every  vacant  See.  and  of  making 

cHuiicii.      appointments  to  every  other  oeelesiasl  ieal  dignity  ;   and, 

to  the  present  time,  the  head  of  (be  French  govern m cut,  whether 

royal,  imperial,  or  republican,  has  held, in  its  own  hands  the  bestows] 

of  those  offices.      Another  grout  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 

Cburch  was  that  made  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who,  when  Pope  Boniface 

VIII.  commanded  the  attendance  of  all  the  French  prelates  at  Rome, 

issued   an  edict  forbidding  them   io  go  beyond  the  liniits  of  his  own 

dominions;   and,  from   that   time  it   has  been  an  established  maxim 

of  the   French  jurists   that   no   pontilieial  decree   Is  binding  on  any 

Frenchman  without  tho  previous  sanction  of  the  French  monarch, 

11.  Originally  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  courts 
was  of  great  extent,  embracing  all  offences  (hat  could  be  construed  as 
coming  under  the  laws  of  God — or  in  which  sin  might  be  imputed  to 
one  of  the  litigants;  but  the  Church  could  neither  fine,  imprison, 
torture,  nor  kill,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  call  upon  the  temporal 
power  for  the  infliction  of  her  penalties.  After  a-  time  the  temporal 
powers  hesitated  to  lend  their  aid  until  they  wore  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  ;  and  thus  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  correcting 
any  abuses  that  might  In:  committed,  by  them.  And  when,  moreover, 
tho  principles  of  the  Justinian  code  were  generally  adopted  in  the 
secular  courts,  and  had  become  popular  with  the  people,  those  courts 
acquired  a  manifest  advantage  ;  and  by  these  various  causes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  temporal  matters  was  gradually  but  perma- 
nently impaired. 

12.  At  Erst  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property  in  France  were 
exempt  from  all  imposts  ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  controversy  on 
this  subject  it  was  finally  established  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
la-alm,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  VI II.,  that,  no  Church  prop- 
erty could  be  taxed  without  the  free  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  Cburc'i.  however,  seldom  refused  to  aid  the  monarch  in 
cases  of  great  exigency.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  property 
of  the  Church  thus  exempt  from  legal  taxation  had  become  of  im- 
mense value,  tho  net  income  of  it  being  estimated  at  ten  or" twelve 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  Church  bad  become,  at  this  time, 
politically,  a   vast  moneyed   corporation   of  tremendous  power;   but 
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the  influence  of  the  king,  as  its  temporal  head,  in  the  appointment  o 
the  officers,  kept  I;  wkhiu  (lie  restraints,  and  greatly  under  the  contro' 
of  royal  authority. 

V. 

13.  The  peculiarities  of  early  French  legislation,  and  the  maune 
in  which  royal  power  gradually  assumed  to  itself  all  legislative  at 
thority,  throws  much  light  on  the  political  state  of  France 
at  the  period  of  the  Kevolution.  In  feudal  tiroes,  each 
of  the  great  feudal  lords  who' held  his  fief  directly  from 
the  crown  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  parliament  of  his.  '■ 
vassals,  at  which  wcro  adopted  all  general  regulations  for  the  seig- 
niorie  or  province,  and  especially  such  as  related  to  the  raising  of  im- 
posts. The  king  also  at  first  hold  his  parliament  in  like  manner  in 
his  own  seiguiorio  ;  but  Louis  VI T.  enlarged  its  influence  by  summon- 
ing sis  of  the  greater  barons  and  si.v  dignitaries  of  the  Church — all 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown — to  aid  him  in  such  legislation  as 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  whole  realm.  These  royal  counsel- 
lors were  designated  pea's  of  Franca,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
tlio  French  peerage.  Louis  IX.  greatly  enlarged  this  body  by  the 
addition  of  knights  and  h'gi$l/:s,  or  men  bred  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
when  it  assumed  the  distinctive  title  of  Parliament  of  Paris,  and, 
under  the  control  of  the  monarch,  began  to  exercise  extensive  ju 
dioial  as  well  as  legislative  functions.  In  various  ways  the  order  of 
Nobility,  or  of  French  Peers,  was  enlarge'.],  until,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Noblesse,  comprising  all  those  entitled  to'  a  seat  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  was  t-umposed  of  many  different  and  discordant 
elements,— of  nobles  by  birth — of  nobles  by  patent — nobles  by  office 
— and  nobles  by  l.ho  possession  of  certain  lauds  to  which  the  rank  of 
nobility  was  Inseparably  atlacbed.  Of  origins  so  diverse,  these  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  patrician  order  viewed  each  other  with  exceeding 
jealousy  ;  while  the  privileges  attached  t.o  their  rank,  at  the  expense 
of  the  plebeian  classes,  ma.de  them  the  objects  of  hatred  to  the  latter. 
Although,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  X I  V.,  almost  out -rely  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  conduct  of  publi;1  affair^  they  had  that  which  they  per 
haps  valued  as  highly  as  their  titular  distinctions.  The  laws  generally, 
were  more  favorable  to  them  than  to  persons  of  ignoble  rank  :  many 
public  offices  were  open  to  them  alone  :  they  wore  pensioned  out 
of  the  royal  revenues  :  they  alone  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  the 
idiase  ;  and  they  were  exempt  from  all  ordinary  taxes. 

14.  In    addition    to  the  local   parliaments  in  the  various  provinces 
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of  the  eiiipire,  and  the  central  parliament  of  Paris.  which  originally 
exercised  jurisdiction  only  in  the  royal  domain,  on  important  occa- 
sions the  king  ordered  representatives  to  be  pent  to  his  parliament 
by  the  sub-vassals  of  the  first  degree,  and  also  representatives  of  the 
inferior  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom.  Io  addition  to  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobility  and  the  Church,  the  king  commanded  the 
free  male  inhabitants  of  the  municipalities,  that  is,  of  the  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  "  Tiers  Etat"  or 
"  Third  Estate"  in  the  realm,  to  elect  deputies  to  represent  them 
also.  The  rural  or  country  districts  sent  no  deputies,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  adeijnateK  represented  by  their  respective  lords, 
whose  tenants  they  were.  The  assemblage  of  all  those  representa- 
tives was  called  the  Slates- General  of  the  realm,  and,  as  a  body 
separate  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  appears  to  have  been  first 
summoned,  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  the  year  1301."  The  admitted 
rights  of  the  States-General  went  no  farther  than  to  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  grant  taxes ;  and  even  in  the  latter 
case  they  were  incapable  of  binding  their  constituents  without  their 
consent  ;1>  they  bad  never  any  real  legislative  authority ;  nor  had  the 
monarchy  any  limitations  in  the  enactment  of  laws  except  those  im- 
posed bj  feudal  principles  and  public  opinion."  From  Louis  the 
Ninth  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  France  had  no  constitution  ;  and  the 
king  was  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  lawgiver  ;<»  although  during 
this  period  many  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  restrain  the 
usurpations  of  tiie  royal  power.  Such  was  the  general  character  of 
the  imperfectly-formed  civil  and  political  institutions  of  Franco,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution— the  great 
crisis  in  modern  civilization. 

VI. 

1 5.  If  we  now  loot  at  the  current  history  of  France  during  the  ccn- 
tury  preceding  that  event,  we  skill  nee  how  nil  the  elements  of  society, 
relations  developed  upon  such  a  bus;,*,  contributed  to  the  coming 
between  catastrophe.  The  Reformation  o['  the  sixteenth  century, 
oks'kbs  and  which  had  violently  agitated  oil  Christian  Europe,  was* 
the  people,  an  uprising  of  the  people  onanist  mental  bondage  and 
spiritual  despotism,  and,  where  most  successful,  as  in  England,  it 
he  inevitable  struggle  for  civil  and  political  liberty.    The 
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English  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  great  moral  and  political  move- 
ment in  carrying  fci-wonl  the  j:ri];f;ijiIos=  which  t.lic  Reformation  had 
left  partially  developed  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  century  later.  was.  the.  remit  of  the  onward  progress  of  the 
same  principles  among  a  people  sean:ely  less  intelligent,  but  less 
virtuous,  less  candid,  and  infinitely  more  passionate  and  impulsive. 
In  England  the  shock  was  divided,  and  its  force  consequently  weak- 
ened, by  au  interval  of  a  century  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Revolution ;  hut  the  Reformation  had  done  little  or  nothing  for 
France,  and  the  long  gathering  stm-m  burst  upon  lier  all  at  once  with 
the  desolating  fury  of  the  avalanehe. 

16.  During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  republican 
principles  were,  almost  for  die  first  time,  openly  avowed  in  France, 
being  called  forth  by  the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  Mazarin,  the 
minister  of  the  youthful  monarch  Louis  XIV.,  then  in  his  minority, 
sought  to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury.  The  French  parliament 
first  manifested  opposition  :  vogue  ideas  of  liberty  began  to  circulate 
among  the  people  of  Paris  always  the  centre  of  revolutionary  ex 
citemont  in  France — radical  reforms  were  suggested,  rather  than 
demanded,  hy  the  national  councils :  and  sonic,  probably,  entertained 
the  wish  to  imitate  their  insular  neighbors  ;  but  the  catastrophe  of 
the  opening  drain;),  of  the  English  Revolution,  which  had  begun  with 
civil  war,  and  ended  in  regicide  and  despotism,  deterred  them  from 
entering  on  a  like  career.  The  court  party  were  astonished  at  the 
audacity  of  the  reformers  ;  and  the  confident  assurance  of  the  former 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  question  which  the  queen  mother  put  to 
parliament,  "  Did  ii.  believe  ifsotf  to  possess  the  right  of  limiting  the 
king's  authority?"  Even  the  republican  writers  of  this  period,  {if 
they  may  properly  be  called  such,)  were  far  from  conceding  to  the 
people  any  voice  or  share  in  the  administration  of  the  government, — 
asserting  that  "  a  veil  should  ever  cover  all  lliat  can  be  said  or  thought 
upon  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  rights  of  kings,  interests  that  can 
never  agree  but  in  silence."1  Such  were  the  political  principles  of 
the  French  government  a  century  before  ihc  Revolution. 

17.  The  difficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded,  between  the  court 
party  and  the  parliament,  led  to  the  civil  war,  known  in  French  his- 
tory as  tlie  "  Insurrection  of  the  Fronde."  It  was  the  fate  of  this 
insurrection,  like  most  other  a.ii.enspt.s  to  establish  liberty  in  France, 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  countenance  which  it  received  from  the  aris- 
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tocracy,  who,  gaining  the  lead,  by  affecting  to  adopt  its  principle--, 
perverted  their  influence  to  their  own  selfish  purposes.  After  five 
years. of  anarchy,  the  French  seemed  i.o  take  a  sudden  disgust  to 
freedom  ;  and  when,  hi  I65:i,  Louis  XIV'..  who  1i-j.il  then  attained  his 
majority,  entered  Paris,  and  declared  his  will  that  the  parliament 
should  DO  more  presume  to  interfere  with  State  affairs,  the  most 
servile .snhtni:*;-':;  fuliowed,  mid  monarchy  resumed  its  absolute  sway 
over  France.  In  il.u  Froruh  the  commons  had  united  with  the  aris- 
tocracy against  mi:  isterial  oppression,  as,  in  the  times  of  feuds! 
fcyrauny,  they  had  of:«-n  served  the  cause  of  ruyalty  against  the  barons. 
But  during  the  b_:.g  reign  of  Louis  XIV".,  both  the  commons  and  the 
aristocracy  are  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  the  personal  history  of  an  arbi- 
trary rati  ler  than  despotic  monarch  ;  and  while  the  people  were  poor, 
possessing  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  soil,  and  oppressed  by  feudal 
services  to  their  lords,  tithes  to  the  priests,  and  imposts  to  the  king,— - 
the  nobles,  fed  and  pampered  in  idleness,  were  receiving,  in  the  pleas- 
ures and  favors  of  a  dissipated  court,  the  price  of  their  dependence 
18.  The  persecution?  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  cruised  the  emigration  from  France  of  fifty 
thousand  families,  comprising  the  must  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  a  severe  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom; 
while  tho  expensive  wars  which  Louis  cun-leil  on  against  his  neighbors 
completed  the  exhaustion  of  both  men  and  money.  -  To  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  letters  of  nobility  were  sold  ;— payments  from 
the  treasury  were  made  in  adulterated  coin;  and  every  iniquitous 
expedient  of  taxation  resorted  to.  Thai  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
externally,  one  of  glory  to  his  country,  and  that  Franco  maintained, 
during  bis  reign,  a  proud  ascendency  over  surrounding  nations,  is 
attributable  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  but  also  to 
(he  close  alliance  of  tho  nobility  with  the  throne,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  for  their  king,  whoso  absolute  power  was  hailed  as  the 
guarantee  of  security  and  peace.  But  even  while  the  monarchy  was 
at  the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  it.  was  fast  sowing  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution.  It  has  been  observed  that  absolute  monarchy  is 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  highest  talent;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  early  part  and  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
will  be  found  corroborative  of  (Ids  position,  Oonde,  Turenne,  and 
Luxembourg,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  military  renown  of 
Louis,  were  schooled  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  waa 
limited,— in  the  license  and  difficulties  of  the  Fronde  ;   but  the  glory 
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of  the  monarchy  declined  when  its  councils  and  its  defence  were  in- 
trusted to  those  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  trained  to  servile  submission  to  its  dictates. 

19.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  (lie  guvernment  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  nobility,  with 
whom  the  privileged  orders  strove  to  jit] y  themselves,  to  regain  that 
power  and  influence  hi  the  government,  of  wdiieh  they  had  been  de^ 
prived.  The  absolutism  that  followed  ivas  that,  of  aristocracy  rather 
than  of  monarchy ;  although,  in  the  end,  the  nobles,  during  the  re 
gency,  acquired  little  increase  of  influence.  To  get  rid  of  the  enor- 
mous debts  entailed  upon  the  nation  by  Louis,  a  decree  was  issued, 
requiring  the  public  creditors  to  verity  (heir  bills  :  if  their  accounts 
did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  commission,  they  were  wholly  rejected; 
and  ill  this  way  the  public  debt  wits  diminished  by  several  hundred 
millions.  This  measure  being  lb  and  so  successful,  the  public  creditors 
were  nest  summoned  before  the  court,  and  on  the  charge  of  having 
made  unlawful  g:ihis,  were  nearly  all  of  them  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  they  procured  their  release  only  by  the  payment  of  ex- 
orbitant ransoms.  The  nobility  succeeded  in  keeping  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  lower  classes;  as  evidence  of  which,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  while  the  capitation  tax,  previously  levied  on  all  the 
classes,  was  allowed  to  expire,  the  taxes  imposed  on  plebeians  only 
were  continued.  A  financial  measure  iiuiie  in  harmony  with  the  rest, 
was  a  rccoinage,  by  which  government  subtracted  one-fifth  from  the 
value  of  each  piece,  or  nearly  one  fiflh  of  the  entires  circulating  medi- 
um of  the  kingdom.  Never  was  spoliation  by  an  oriental  monarch 
more  barefaced  ;  and  yet  such  tyranny,  practiced  by  the  ruling  aris- 
tocracy, was  endured  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  one  of  the 
ijiunt.  enlightened  nations  hi  Europe. 

20.  The  political  and  moral  character  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  The  corruptions  and  injustice  of 
the  preceding  reign  had  degraded  royally,  and  Louis  XV.  brought 
it  still  lower  by  his  dissolulencss.  whtli!  lw  weakened  it  by  his  pro- 
fusion. The  nobles,  denied  all  share  in  the  government,  but  retain' 
ing  their  large  estates,  and  surfeited  with  pensions  as  the  price  of 
their  submission,  degraded  their  order  in  the  eyes  of  tho  people  by 
their  indolent  and  unambitious  lives,  and  by  sharing  with  the  monarch 
the  contributions  levied  for  his  and  their  pleasures.  The  ecclesias- 
tical power,  taking  the  lead  in  oppression.1  while  the  priesthood  was 

■.  Men  of  Hie  highest  rank  note  denied  buiiul  if  Ibey  had  not  obtained  billets  of  coufeiaiou 
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odious  for  its  intemperance,  ignorance,  absurdities,  and  scandal, 
brought  reproach  upon  the  very  name  iiiid  institution  of  religion.  The 
general  state  of  morals  was  lew  in  the  extreme  ;  the  cliivalric  senti- 
ments of  a  former  ago  La.d  jja>sed  amn  ;  ilic  love  intrigues  of  the  court 
were  topics  of  common  scandal ;  mid  it  is  seldom  ihat  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  better  than  those  of  their  musters.  This  Christian  mon- 
arch even  went  so  far  as  to  outrage  morals  and  decency  by  connect- 
ing with  his  court  a  royai  seraglio  ;  and  1l  was  madamede  Pompadour, 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  monarch,  who  governed  Franco  in  his 
name; — it  was  she  who  appointed  generals  and  bishops,  proposed 
laws  and  plans  of  campaigns;  and  whose  paramount  influence  spared 
the  shadow  of  a  kin;'  the  trouble  of  either  thinking  or  speaking.  But 
with  all  the  external  ipiiet  that  appeared  on  the  surface  of  society  at 
this  period,  in  the  etidurauccof  oppression,  Revolution  was  not  slumber- 
ing, but  only  waiting  its  time.  Great  moral  and  political  convulsions 
in  the  history  of  nations  are  usually  heralded  afar  off  by  a  growing 
presentiment  of  some  approaching  crisis; — as  the  influence  of  the  distant 
cataract  is  felt  in  the  increasing  rapidly  of  i  lie  current,  long  before  its 
sound  Is  heard.  It  was  thus  with  the  French  Revolution.  Its  move- 
ment was  felt  bcioro  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  and  it  was  this  that 
induced  the  selfish  remark  of  Louis  XV.  himself:  "  The  monarchy 
is  very  old,  but  it  will  last  my  time."  Distrust,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  pervaded  the  minds  of  all  classes-' 
a  change  was  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and  all  were  laboring  to  product 
it,  although  none  saw  whither  the  tide  of  affairs  was  tending.  While 
society  was  growing  into  strength,  and  wealth,  and  activity,  monarchy 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  decrepitude  of  age;  and  oven  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XT.  the  system  of  absolute  power  waa 
iiteially  worn  out,  while  in  its  place  there  were  neither  political  insti- 
tutions nor  political  habits  to  hold  the  framework  of  society  together. 
No  wonder  then  that  when  the  people  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  engine  of 
their  power  became  that  of  their  destruction. 

21.  There  was  an  almost  continuous  struggle  during  the  reign  of 
LouisXV.  between  the  parliament  and  Lite  magistracy  under  the  general 
appellation  of  legists,  on  the  one  side,  and  Jesuits,  and  high  church- 
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men  of  the  Catholic  faith,  on  the  other.  La  Pompadour,  the  friend 
of  the  philosophers,  favored  the  opposition  to  sacerdotal  authority; 
and  by  her  influence  the  clergy  were  sometimes  censured  and  exiled  ; 
but  wlien  parliament  became  too  troublesome  in  its  opposition  to 
taxes  and  fiscal  edicts,  the  magistrates  were  punished,  and  the  Church 
triumphed,  While  the  jwirret  between  t!ie  Jesuits  and  the  legists 
continued  to  ocr-.ipy  public  attention,  the  court  was  in  great  part 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  its  unpopularity;  but  in  17G4  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  its  members  banished  from  the 
kingdom;  and  soon  after,  Louis,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parliament, 
dispersed  that  body  fur  its  opposition  to  his  wishes.  Thus  there  was 
nothing  left  to  divert  attention  from  the  throne  :  the  public  discon- 
tent was  not  long  in  designating  arbitrary  power  and  privilege  as  the 
cause  of  the  wide-.snreail  evils  under  which  the  kingdom  labored  ;  and 
henceforth  we  find  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  united  by  common 
grievances,  advancing  together,  and  malting  common  cause  against 
the  monarchy.  While  the  two  privileged  orders,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  were  the  chief  excitants  of  the  popular  odium,  the  crown 
was  made  the  point  of  attack,  as  being  the  trje  exponent  of  arbitrary 
power  and  privilege.  Such  were  the  relations  between  the  ruling 
orders  and  the  people,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  state  of  society,  and  the  causes  that  developed  and  pro- 
duced the  spread  of  free  principles,  also,  require  our  notice. 

VII. 

22.   Despotism,  in  some  form,  appears,  to  be  the  government  natural 
to  the  condition  of  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society ;   but  it  never  fails 
to  be  resisted,  with  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  civil-    CAUSKS  „F 
hsation.      In  feudal   times  its   forms   in   France,  and  in   thk  dktkl- 
Westcrn   Europe  generally,  were   three;   the  hierarchy,       S1.KKA*,' 
the  nobility,  and  the  corporations.      The  first  was  based      ov  kheb 
on  the  absurd  claim  of  divine   right;   and   the   Church    P^eiei-Es. 
arbitrarily  governed  the  consciences  oi'me-i  because  mankind  were  igno- 
rant.    The  second  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion against  domestic  enemies ;  and  the  third  on  the  plea  of  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  and  protecting  industry  by  fraternal  associa- 
tions.    These  classes,  long  distinct,  had  many  contests  with  each 
other,  as  one  or  the  other  strove  to  acquire  more  than  its  share  of 
authority  over  the  people  ;  but  as  the  latter  gradually  emerged  from 
a.  state  of  serfdom,  and  lost  their' veneration  for  their  oppressors,  a 
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new  organization  was  effected,  and  f i-nir-ty  became  divided  into  two 
parties,  often  antagonistic, — the  privileged  few  and  the  laboring 
many.  The  former  at  first  obtained  the  mastery,  and,  dividing 
iimong  its  members  the  spoils  it  had  won,  gave  lo  the  nobility  the 
monopoly  of  the  toil,  to  the  clergy  the  immense  property  that  had 
been  confided  to  it  in  trust,  mid  to  the  corporations  all  the  profits  of 
industry.  Monarchy  also  lent  its  aid  to  neutralize  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  the  power  wielded  by  many  rulers.  But  with  the 
dawnings  of  free  inquiry  the  people  strove  for  emancipation.  At 
first  the  Reformation  exposed  the  unjust  pretension  of  the  hierarchy : 
science,  in  the  writings  of  the  economists,  put  forth  the  claims  of 
equality:  litcrat.un;  ^ave  freedom  to  thought  ;  inctumity,  in  the  works 
of  "Voltaire  and  Kousseau.  and  their  co-laborers,  claimed  exemption 
from  unnecessary  suffering;  and  finally  libai.y  demanded  for  the 
people  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  with  their  oppressors. 
The  latter  became  the  watchword  of  the  lis; volution. 

23.  Opposition  to  sacerdotal  lyra.tmy  rau'sned  a.  similar  course,  and 
with  a  like  result  The  first  show  of  resistance  was  Calvinism  ;  and 
although  the  reformers  were  silenced  at  the  stake,  the  new  doctrines, 
regarded  as  ignoble  and  ttisloyn',  exerted  an  Influence  that  was  never 
entirely  lost.  Jansenism,  a.  logical  controversy  between  the  follow 
ers  of  Ja.nsenlus  and  the  Jesuits,  about  divine  grace  and  other 
points  of  religions  faith,  having  been  revived  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  drugged  into  the  political  field,  boeame  tho 
second  stage  in  the  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Opposed  by  the  Pope,  who  found  the  royal  authority  arrayed 
on  his  side,  it  was  favored  by  those  who  sought  freedom  from  the 
arbitrary  will  of  spiritual  con  lessors.  Bat  Jansenism  was  timid  and 
compromising,  and  it  failed.  The  next  stand  was  that  taken  by  wit 
and  learning,  led  on  by  a  host  of  infidel  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Voltaire,  Itousseau,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembcrt.  The  Church, 
arbitrary  and  illiberal,  vainly  strove  io  present  itself  as  a  wall  against 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  long  after  it  had  lost  the  monopoly  of  in- 
tellect, : — restraining  liberty  of  thought,  it  would  allow  neither  liberty 
of  speech  nor  of  writing ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  avoiding 
an  open  conflict  with  its  peculiar  tenets,  directed  the  shafts  of  their  wit 
and  sarcasm  against  al!  religious  faith  and  worsliio, —unjustly  draw- 
ing tho  porta  ai  tare  of  religion  from  the  conduct  of  its  unworthy  pro- 
fessors ;  and  not  only  were  the  intolerance  and  tyranny  of  the  priest- 
hood overthrown  by  tho  cxpnsi.ro  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
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the  national  Church,  but,  by  (Lose  insidious  at  tucks,  the  people  were 
led  to  look  with  disgust  upon  the  very,  name  ami  institution  of  re- 
ligion, so  that,  long  before  the  Revolution,  public  sentiment  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  triumph  of  infidelity.  However  difficult  it  may 
have  been  to  separate  [.lie  cause  of  true  religion  from  that  of  Roman- 
ism, the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  France  must  share  with  the 
philosophers  the  guilt  oi'  (.lie  impiety  ami  dcii^irall/ation  that  shocked 
the  world  m  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

24.  We  come  ne.it  to  the  influence  of  general  literature  in  ad 
vancing  the  Revolution.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  called 
the  era  of  the  fine  arts  ;  that  of  Louis  XV.  was  the  era  of  philosophy; 
while  both  united  to  characterize  that  of  Louis  XVI.  as  the  age  of 
reform.  The  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  aroused  the 
human  mind  to  put  forth  its  merit,  vigorous  effort*  ;  and  a  spirit  of 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  research  in  all  the  departments  of  literature 
followed.  As  was  natural,  politics  and  religion — the  condition  and 
ilestiny  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  became  prominent  topics  of  in- 
vestigation. A  surprising  freedom  of  discussion  on  governments  and 
religion,  laws  and  (heir  abuse?,  took  place.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
government  of  France,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  people  :  no  attack 
was  yet  made  on  the  monarchy  :  the  dlsipiisitioi-s  of  the  philosophers 
were  couched  in  general  terms.  Voltaire  was  allowed  to  attack  vulgar 
errors  and  prejudices  in  politics,  and  to  make  religion  the  subject  of 
ierision  and  obloquy,  without  the  remote  suspicion  that  he  was  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  French  monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sf  papacy  on  the  other.  Rousseau,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
Social  Contract,  led  the  people  to  investigate  the  natural  rights  of 
man. and  the  claims  of  authority  :  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit, of  Laics, 
has  the  merit  of  making  political  science  a.  favorite  study  ;  and  Diderot 
and  D'Alembort.  the  principal  editors  of  the  Encyclopedias,  published 
in  1731,  embodied  the  current,  philosophy  of  the  age  in  a  systematic 
form.  Not  only  the  people,  hot  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy 
also,  were  captivated  by  the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  the  ideas  de- 
veloped; they  repeated  the  arguments  against  exclusive  privileges, 
without  ever  suspecting  that  they  would  be  the  first  victims  of  the 
new  philosophy ;  and  a  rigorous  and  cnllghfoi;ed  public  opinion  was 
formed,  tending  not  only  to  free,  but  to  republican  principles.  Public 
attention  was  turned,  with  glowing  admiration,  upon  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  republics  of  nuthpiity  ;  the  names  of  the  ancient  sages, 
aud  lawgivers,  patriots,  and  heroes,  were  on  the  lips  of  all;  and  a 
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happy  classical  allusion  to  such,  by  a  public  speaker,  was  sura  to 
call  forth  tumultuous  applause. 

25.  A  cause  that  insensibly  led  on.  and  gave  virulence  to  the  spirit 
of  Revolution,  was  the  distioctioii  of  classes  in  France,  which  was 
more  marked  than  in  an y  other  country  of  Europe.  The  distinction 
between  noble  and  plebeian  was  originally  founded  in  conquest,  first 
by  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Roman,  and  then  of  the  conquering 
Frank  :  the  nobility,  if  not  the  direct  descendants,  were  at  least  the 
representatives  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul:  they  claimed 
everything  by  right,  while,  to  the  Gallic  plebeian?. — the  serfs  of  feudal 
times, — since  become  the  "  race  of  frcodmon,"  every  tiling  was  deemed 
a  favor,  and  all  rights,  concessions  from  former  masters.  The  laws 
and  institutions  of  France  wore  calculated  to  perpetuate  an  unhappy 
distinction  that  was  founded  in  the  characters  of  different  races. 
While  the  subjuga  ted  Gaol  was  subtle,  in  si  ana  ting,  courteous,  volatile, 
vain,  and  reckless:  llie  Gorman  Franl;  was  haughty,  cold,  and 
formal,  selfish  and  calculating;  and  between  characters  so  diverse, 
amalgamation,  social  or  political,  was  of  tardy  growth.  While  in 
England  the  privileges  of  raid;  descended  to  1.1  ic  eldest  son  only,  in 
France  they  were  shared  by  all  the  children,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  complete  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  so  marked 
that  there  was  no  passing  from  one  side  of  the  lino  to  the  other. 
And  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  were  foremost  in  zeal  to  limit  the 
royal  authority,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  curtail  their  own  privileges  :  they  would  have  raised  a 
titled  nobility  above  the  throne,  ami  placed  themselves  at  a  still  farther 
remove  from  the  people.  With  the  exception  that  a  common  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  in  the  abstract  animated  all  classes,  the  haughty 
nobility  and  the  oppressed  peasantry  were  as  far  apart  as  ever;  and 
!t  was  this  arbitrary  and  unyielding  separation — this  hateful  pride  of 
the  aristocracy  which  spurned  the  base-horn  and  ignoble,  that  con^ 
tributcd  powerfully  to  give  the  Revolution  its  sanguinary  character. 
In  the  llcign  of  Terror  the  cry  of  "  an  aristocrat  I"  was  the  most  fatal 
of  all  accusations.  A  war  of  classes  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
a  war  of  castes  or  of  races — ending  only  with  the  extermination  of  on  a 
of  the  parties.  And  it  was  not  until  seventy  thousand  of  the  French 
nobility  had  been  driven  beyond  tlic  f  con  tiers,  and  the  remainder, 
almost  to  a  man,  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  that 
the  fury  of  the  revolutionists  abated,  for  want  of  victims.     The  same 
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icrease  of  wcalt.li.  and  the  general  prosperity 
to  the  Revolution,  in  consequence  of  tho  ad- 

imetimea  cited  as  proof  that  the  people  had 
raiplain  of.    But  while  it  is  true  that  the  mid- 

smallcr  kindc:!.!  proprietors,  tradesmen.  a>i:.l  artisans, 
r.e  degree  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  tin;  ubst.-iclus  to  their 
lower  ranis 
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upon  them,  discovering  their  wri 
discontented,  and  exasperated  s 
this,  the  peasant  population  had 

country  iu  its  wretched  state  of  agriculture  could  sustain;  and  a 
crowd  of  vagrants  was  thrust  upon  the  towns,  or  left  to  vegetate  in 
idleness  in  their  native  places,  eking  out  a  scanty  subistcnee  by  petty 
plunder,  shunning  observation  in  times  of  quiet,  but  forward  and 
furious  in  every  civil  commotion.  At  a  later  period  we  find  this 
wretched  class  of  the  population  everywhere-  tlircmgliuut  France  the 
ready  instruments  of  Jacobin  vengeance — pouring  forth  its  thousands 
from  the  faubourgs  of  Paris  at  every  sound  of  sod ii.ion — swelling  the 
numbers  of  the  mob  at  Versailles — clamoring  h?  broad  at  tho  doors 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  adding  the 
ferocity  of  famine  to  the  horrors  of  Revolution. 

Till. 

'Z7.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  tht 
nation  had  not  only  become  weary  of  arbitrary  power,  MK 
but  it  began  to  be  restless  and  uneasy-  under  its  burdens.  thk  fiiist 
Many  of  the  young  nobility,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  Acr '"  TUK 
went  to  assist  the  Amcrieans  iu  their  sirug^bi  tor  indepen-  the  kkvo- 
deuce :  tlie  king,  jealous  of  the  power  of  England,  and  urged  lution. 
on  by  public  opinion,  took  the  dangerous  step  of  aiding  the  insurgents 
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whose  success  shook  the  foundations  of  despotism  in  the  Old  World. 
The  French  monarchy,  more  than  any  other,  felt  the  shock  :  a  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions  pervaded  the  nation: 
the  court  and  the  nobility,  with  a  strange  fatuity,  seemed  to  have 
combined  for  their  own  dest.niei.ioii,  (o  est.aliiis'i  a-  now  order  of  things; 
and  when,  beneath  the  whole,  the  French  people  compared  their  griev- 
ances with  .those  of  the  Americans,  and  found  they  had  mueh  greater 
cause  of  complaint  than  those  iliuy  were  aiding  to  be  free,  they  were 
disposed  to  make  ;i.  jira.ctiea.l  appllcfidoii  of  the  principles  which  others 
merely  admired  in  theory. 

28.  The  character  of  Louis  XVI.  was  sue!:  as  poorly  qualified  hiin 
for  carrying  the  nation  through  the  approaching  crisis.  Pure  in 
morals,  humane  and  bonefieent.  am  in  Mo  and  estimable  in  private  life, 
but  feeble  in  resolution,  hesitating,  and  distrustful  of  himself,  he 
never  would  have  occasioned,  nor  had  he  the  power  to  resist  a  Revo- 
lutiou.  His  own  security  and  liic  pea:::1  of  (.he  country,  required  of 
him  firmness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will :  for  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  compel  the  privileged  classes  to  submit  to  reforms,  or  the 
nation  to  abuses ;  but  Louis  was  incapable  of  being  either  a  reformer 
ing  between  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
adhesion  to  neither  party,  and   both   eventually 
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Malesherbes,  and  Necker,  in  the  various  departments  of  State  gov- 
ernment, he  might  have  at  least  softened  the  asperities  of  the  Revo- 
lution if  he  had  adopted  the  reforms  proposed  by  them  ;  but  these 
men  were  suffered  to  bo  driven  from  their  places  by  the  opposition 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  the  nobles,  who  were  interested  in  per- 
petuating the  existing  abuses.  For  a  time  the  courtiers  around  the 
throne  directed  the  government :  the  reforms  that  had  been  begun 
were  arrested,  and  old  abuses  revived,  to  the  gratification  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  angry  discontent  of  the  people.  Calonno,  the  nest 
minister  of  finance,  adopted  a  new  system  of  political  economy,  which 
was,  to  encourage  industry  by  expenditure;  but  his  prodigality 
plunged  the  nation  still  deeper  in  debt,  and  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
government.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
resort  anew  to  taxes  ;  but  the  people  were  unable  to  pay,  and  the  ao- 
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bility  would  not.  A  scries  of  eonienflons  between  the  court  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  pressing  demand  for  new  imposts  or  loans 
and  their  rejection  by  that  assembly,  was  terminated  by  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  States -General,  or  National  Legislature,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  nation.  All  parties  united  in  demanding 
their  convocation — the  parliaments  of  the  provinces  because  they 
hoped  to  rule  them  ;  the  cobles  because  they  hoped  to  regain  their 
lost  influence;  and  the  Commons  because  they  hoped  to  rise  into  po- 
litical importance  through  their  instrumentality.  The  meetings  of 
this  great  assembly,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  whole 
nation — nobles,  clergy,  and  commons. — had  been  suspended  more  than 
a  century  and  a-haif.  When  previously  convoked  the  representatives 
if  the  three  estates  had  generally  been  equal  in  number  ;  but,  as  a 
xmcession  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  commons,  who  now  com- 
prised all  the  industrious  classes,  it,  v.-a.s  decided,  after  much  resist- 
ance from  the  nobility,  that  the  "  third  estate"  should  be  entitled  to 
as  many  representatives  as  the  other  two.  This  measure,  attributed 
to  Ncekcr,  has  been  censured  by  the  royalist  writers  as  highly  im- 
politic, while,  by  the  republicans,  it  has  been  regarded  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  of  necessity.  In  the  elections  which  followed,  the 
nobility  chose  men  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  order  ;  the  clergy 
divided  their  influence — the  bishops  ami  abbots  voting  for  those 
favorable  to  their'  privileges,  and  the  curates  showing  themselves 
favorable  to  the  popular  cause,  which  was  their  own  ;  while  the  com- 
mons-chose a  body  of  representatives  strong  in  talent  and  energy, 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  the  people.  By  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  the  powers  of  government  were  virtually  given  back  to 
their  sources ;  and  the  5th  of  May,  1 780,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
that  assembly,  was  the  opening  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 

30.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  States-Gen- 
era! was  a  significant  indication  of  the  change  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people.  Hitherto  the 
representatives  of  the  "  third  estate"  had  always  sat  bareheaded  in 
the  presence  of  the  monarch,  while  the  clergy  and  nobles  sat  covered: 
when  addressing  the  king  the  orators  of  the  latter  stood  up,  hut  the 
orator  of  the  "  third  estale"  knelt  down.  On  the  present  occasion, 
when  Louis,  seating  himself  on  his  throne,  put  on  his  hat,  the  three 
orders  covered  themselves  at  the  same  time.     The  days  were  past 
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when  the  commons  were  to  bare  their  heads  and  bend  their  knees  at 
the  approach  of  royalty. 

3).  The  addresses  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  listened  to 
with  profound  silence  ami  attention,  lor  llio  policy  of  the  government 
was  to  be  gathered  from  them  ,  but  the  chagrin  of  the  commons  was 
extreme  when  it  was  evident  to  thorn  tluit  (.lie  government  desired  no 
great  innovations,  and  that  its  object  was  the  obtaining  of  subsidies, 
and  not  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

32.  The  events  wliiob  followed  showed  equal  want  of  policy  and 
foresight  in  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Determined  to  maintain  the 
old  distinctions  of  chides,  they  refused  to  unite  wilh  the  commons 
in  one  deliberative  body;  and  the  latter,  after  wailing  five  weeks  for 
the  two  orders  to  join  thoni,  boldly  declared  themselves  the  Nalionct 
Assem/ihj,  and  decreed  the  indivisibility  of  the  legislative  power. 
They  then  entered  upon  the  business  of  legislation.  They  struck  a 
blow  at  arbitrary  power  by  declaring  tin;  illegality  of  imposts  :  they 
reassured  capitalists  by  consolidating  tho  public  debt;  and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  fur  the  sntferings  of  the  people  by  appointing 
a  committee  of  subsistence.  Still  the  nobles  and  high  clergy  held 
out,  and  the  king  ga.ve  hi  nisei  f  up  to  their  counsels.  In  a  royal  sitting 
held  the  23d  of  June,  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  tho  Assembly, 
annulled  its  resolutions,  declared  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
orders,  and  then  commanded  the  deputies  to  separate.  The  com- 
mons disobeyed, — persisted  in  their  decrees-— declared  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  members; — and  the  royal  authority,  attempting  too 
much,  was  lost.  The  court  had  provoked  resistance,  but  dared  not 
punish  it.  The  king  wavered,  but  lii-allv  requested  the  nobles  and 
clergy  to  unite  with  the  commons;  and  thus  their  deliberations  be- 
came general.  By  tliis  success  of  the  commons  a  great  advance  was 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  .Revolution. 

33.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  there  could  be  little  harmony 
of  action  between  the  two  marked  divisions  of  the  Assembly.  Tho 
clergy  wished  to  preserve  their  privileges  and  their  opulence ;  and 
tho  nobles,  although  they  were  to  resume  political  independence,  of 
which  they  had  long  been  deprived,  saw  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  yield  more  to  the  people  than  they  would  gain  from  the  monarch  ; 
and  tho  two  orders  were  induced  to  coalesce  with  tho  court  against 
the  people,  as  they  had  formerly  united  with  the  people  against  the 
court.  'When  the  force  of  public  opinion  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
Revolution  must  go  onward,  a  portion  of  the  nobles  and  the  biahops, 
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following  Neckei,who  had  declared  for  the  English  constitution, 
wished  to  effect  such  reforms  as  could  not  be  avoided,  by  accommo- 
dation ;— to  preserve  the  aristocracy,  and  to  establish  an  "  Upper 
Chamber"  of  the  lo^islativc;  body,  of  which  they  should  he  members. 
They  formed  the  party  subsequently  called  monarchists.  The  rest 
of  the  Assembly,  forming  the  national  party,  differing  from  the  mon- 
archists in  many  respects,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  carrying  reforms 
to  the  full  extent  of  justice,  but  without  any  thoughts  of  overturning 
the  monarchy.  Those  who,  at  a  subsequent,  period,  desired  a  second 
Revolution,  when  the  first  had  been  accomplished,  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired any  political  distinction. 
■  34.  As  France  had  no  constitutional  government,  and  the  want  of 
one  was  universally  felt  by  the  people,  the  Assembly  had  a  double 
duty  to  perform— first,  the  reformat! on  of  abuses  ;  and,  second,  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  guards  against  their  recurrence.  During 
two  years  the  Assembly  devoted  itself  to  these  objects,  often  eil 
countering  the  most-  vehement  opposition,  bat,  in  the  end,  overcoming 
all  obstacles.  Impelled  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  the 
Assembly  took  the  important  step  of  appropriating  to' the  use  of  the 
nation  the  immense  property  that,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  con- 
fided in  trust  to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  It  was  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  change  that  the  nation  thereby  merely  changed 
the  trust,  taking  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  service — 
the  Care  of  hospitals  — the  endowment  of  n.inistcrs,  &e.  Not  Only 
the  reformers  of  a  previous  age,  hut  also  some  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  Church  prerogative,  had  long  ere  Ibis  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  clergy  were  the.  mere  trustees,  and  the  State  itself  the  true 
proprietor  of  Such  endowments.0  Although  this  measure  of  the 
Assembly  was  indeed  one  of  pressing  expediency,  its  justice  was 
strongly  denied,  and  from  this  moment  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  to 
the  Revolution  was  bitter  and  unyielding. 

35.  A  change  of  greater  political  importance  was  that  by  which 
the  old  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided  in  feudal  times  were 
changed  into  eighty  three  departments — these  into  districts — and  then 
into  cantons,  the  latter  of  which  designated  the  electors  who  chose 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly-  The  parliaments  of  the  old 
provinces,  the  riobhs,  and  the  clergy,  pi'ulcs'od  against  this  new  di- 
vision of  the  realm,  and  brought  all  their  influence  against  it,  but  the 
3vailed,  and  established  (he  gov  tarn  incut  on  its  legitimate 
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basis — the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  people  were  made  the 
source  of  all  power,  and  its  exercise  was  intrusted  to  their  repre- 
sentatives :  long-standing  grievances  were  redressed  :  political  equal- 
ity was  established  among  tin;  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  aristocratic 
privileges  ;  and  ample  guards  ware  thrown  around  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  Assembly  had  p:it  down  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  anarchy  on  the  other  :  it  had  defeated  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  and  maintained  the  subordination  of  the  populace: 
it  had  given  to  Franco  a  well-regulated  constitutional  government; 
and  if  the  Revolution  had  tenninai.i-.d  here,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Act  in  the  drama,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  sustained,  although 
still  in  advance  of  the  character  of  the  people.  It  had  accomplished 
its  legitimate  objects,  and,  as  a  whole,  mat  the  approval  of  all  true 
patriots,  and  of  the  friends  of  freedom  thriinglioi.it  the  world.  Let 
not  its  character  be  stained  by  the  turbulent  and  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  If  it  erred  in  anything,  it  was  in  attributing  to  the 
French  people  greater  virtue  and  stability  than  they  possessed — in 
supposing  them  better  qualified,  than  they  were,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  freedom  which  the  llcvolut.ion  was  calculated  to  bestow.  But 
the  Assembly  erred— fatally  erred — in  excluding  its  members  from 
the  next  national  legislature,  thereby  depriving  France  of  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  and  leaving  the  Revolution  to  be  commenced 
anew.  They  constructed  the  niacbine  of  government,  perfect  in  its 
parts  and  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  but  they  left  its  movement 
to  be  regulated  by  unskilful  bands  ;  and  the  work  which  two  centuries 
bad  been  preparing,  in  one  brief  year  fell  to  pieces  under  the  blows 
of  a  turbulent  democracy. 

IX. 
315.  Two  causes  which,  at  this  period,  ware  greatly  influential  ji 
changing  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  king's 
attempted  escape  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  emigration  thk  ciuk.vc- 
if  the  nobility.      The   primary  election*  for  members  of  TE"  w  '"l" 
the  next   legislature   began  wbeu   the   king's  flight,  had 
withdrawn  from  him   the  confidence  of  the  nation;   and  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  nobles,  am!   large  landed   proprietors,  amounting,  at  this 
time,  with   their  families,  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  do. 
prived  France,  at  an  important,  crisis,  of  those  who  might  have  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  in  moderating  democratic  ardor,  and  who  were 
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which  they  supported  the  principles  ui'  democracy.  Royalty  and 
aristocracy  were  without  a  party  in  the  legislature,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  only  question  that  remained  was,  the  maintenance  or 
tho  overthrow  of  f.lie  constitutional  throne. 

37.  The  conduct  of  the  king  was  no  less  impolitic  than  that  of  tho 
nobility  and  clergy.  Placed,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control,  in  a  false  position,  he  acted  a  borrowed  part,  and 
was  compelled  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  while  he  despised 
hypocrisy.  He  continually  vacillated  between  his  fears  and  his 
hopes— his  fears  that  the  Revolution  would  prevail,  and  his  hopes 
that  foreign  intervention  would  crush  it.  Buoyed  up  by  hope  he 
treated  the  Revolutionary  party  with  coldness  a:;d  haughtiness  :  de- 
jected by  fear,  he  strove  to  conciliate,  and  submitted  to  the  demands 
of  the  Assembly,  but  in  so  wavering  a  maimer  that  no  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  promises.  When  first  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  he  was  unprepared  to  receive  them,  aud, 
through  his  minister,  gave  them  so  unceremonious  a  dismissal,  as 
deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  deputation.  A  few  days  later 
he  met  the  Assembly  in  the  most  friendly  maimer,  and  assured  it  of 
his  cordial  cooperation.  He  was  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  only 
party  in  the  Assembly  on  which  he  could  rely — the  constitutional' 
ists — and,  while  seeking  to  gain  (.heir  support,  never  yielded  himself 
to  their  confidence.  Hoping  Ibr  more  favorable  times,  his  plan  was 
to  play  the  parties  against  each  other,  and  thus,  liy  discord,  to  weaken 
the  Revolution.  While  he  openly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
emigrants,  lie  refused  his  sanction  to  any  measures  of  tho  Assembly 
against  them.  Jealous  of  that  (rue  republican  and  constitutionalist, 
Lafayette,  he  caused  his  opponent,  Petion,  the  Girondist  candidate, 
to  bo  elected  mayor  of  Paris ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  Lafayette 
wiruld  have  put  down  the  reign  of  '.lie  Jacobin  clubs,  the  king's  dread 
of  the    triumph  of  the   constitutionals  was   the   cause  of  the  failure. 
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While  ho  assented  to  the  war  against  the  coalition,  it  was  too  evident 
that  Lis  heart  was  not  in  the  measure ;  and  the  charge  was  not  with- 
out foundation  that  he  had  uaed  the  power  and  influence  which  his 
position  gave  him  to  psi  r;il  vzc  the  na(inn;d  defence.  The  country  was 
in  danger  of  invasion  for  the  avowed  object  of  turning  back  the  tide 
of  revolution — restoring  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  their  privileges, 
and  the  king  to  his  supremacy.  Could  then  a  king,  whose  hopes 
were  in  the  success  of  the  invasion,  bo  relied  upon  to  conduct  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation  ?  It  was  these  considerations!  that  led  the  As- 
sembly to  contemplate  hi*  deposition,  and  to  take  into  its  own  hands 
t,!ic  executive  powers  of  government. 

38.  While  the  king  was  thus  weakening  bis  i:i:'l nonce  with  the  na- 
tion, the  impolitic  manifesto  of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Kruns. 
wick,  by  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  monarch,  and  placing 
him  in  seeming  opposition  to  his  people,  rendered  the  fall  of  the 
throne  certain.  The  National  Convention,  which  assembled  on  the 
20th  September,  1702,  (hiring  it:-,  'irst  sitting  aooiished  royalty,  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  changed  the  calendar,  and  decreed  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  Then  oegan  tin.' disputes  between  the  leading 
parties  of  the  Convention — the  Girondists,  ar.d  (he  Mountainistsa — 
each,  in  the  rivalry  of  power,  striving  for  supremacy,  and  each  claim- 
ing the  Revolution  as  its  own.  The  Q-irondiats,  upright  in  their  in- 
tions,  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  indignant  at  the  massacre  of 
September,  secretly  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king,  but  afraid 
of  being  reproached  as  royalists,  and  enemies  of  the  people,  and 
averse  to  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  would  have  been  constitutionals 
if  the  course  of  events  had  not  forced  thorn  to  be  republicans.  As 
it  was,  they  stood  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  multitude, 
(higher  classes  (lie re  were  none,)  1ml.  allying  themselves  with  neither, 
they  lost  the  favor  of  hoth,  and  were  soon  overthrown.  The  Moan- 
tainists,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  "  Eed  Republicans"  of  the  day : 
of  less  political  intelligence,  and  of  ruder  eloquence  than  their  op. 
ponents  the  Girondists,  but  less  scrupulous,  more  sagacious,  more 
enthusiastic,  and  more  decided  ;  they  courted  the  populace,  controlled 
the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  ruled  absolute  in  Paris,  and  carried  their 
political  principles  to  (.he  very  extreme  of  democracy.  Marat  the 
apostle  of  massacre,  and  the  tyrant  Robespierre,  were  their  leaders. 

29.  The  motives  which  led  the  Moun tainists  to  urge  the  condem- 
nation of  the  king,  were   those  of  party,  and  of  popular  animosity 
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Having  their  sympathies  with  the  lower  classes,  through  whom  alone 
they  hoped  to  acquire  and  retain  power,  1.1, oy  were  unwilling  thai  the 
Girondists,  who  would  have  established  the  government  of  the  middle 
classes,  should  organize  the  Republic.  Besides,  the  mob,  which  then 
governed  Paris,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  by  the  Jacobin  ora- 
tors, was  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  king;  and  the  Mountain 
seized  upon  it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  (heir  followers,  gaining  the 
ascendency  for  themselves,  and  insuring  the  destruction  of  their  rivals 
the  Girondists. 

40.  The  execution  of  the  kind-hearted  but  weak  monarch  impelled 
the  Mountainists  tu  still  greater  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  violence. 
They  had  gone  too  far  in  crime  to  turn  back;  they  had  declared 
their  principles,  and  must  abide  by  tlictn,  or  lose  all.  They  had  dis- 
carded moderate  measures,  rendered  parties  irreoon  ell  able,  and 
greatly  multiplied  the  external  enemies  (if  the  Revolution;  and  it 
was  only  by  exciting  still  hi^'-icr  (lie  p;issious  of  the  mob,  and  urging 
forward  the  reign  of  violence  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  that  they  could  hope  for  temporary  success,  or  even  safety 
to  themselves.  The  fall  and  execution  of  the  Girondists  was  the 
com  men  cement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  fall  of  Danton  and  his 
associates  followed,  because,  (hinking  the  Revolution  had  gone  far 
ss  sanguinary  than   the  opposing 
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tbeii'  own  excesses,  stopped  short,  in  their  guilty  career,  and  the  mad 
torrent  of  tin:  Revolution  overwhelmed  them. 

42.  St.  Just,  Robespierre,  and  their  associates  of  the  Mountain 
partv,  maintained  themselves  until  the  wave  had  spent  its  fury. 
"With  their  fall  the  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  and  an  opposite  move- 
ment comriiencf/d  :  the  Convention,  and,  by  degrees,  the' whole  Re- 
public, were  liberated  from  fear.  As  in  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  most  moderate  of  the  ruling  factions  had  ever  been  the  first 
to  be  overthrown,  so  in  its  retrograde  movement  it  passed  back 
through  the  same  changes,  destroying  all  who  hud  contributed  to  its 
advancement  beyond  the  hounds  of  reason  and  justice  ; — the  ac- 
complices of  Robespierre, — the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
— the  Jacobin  clubs — the  .Mountainisls — the  Girondists — being  suc- 
cessively overthrown,  until  the  government  of  the  multitude  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  Revolution  rested  with  (he  middling  classes,  where 
it  had  originated.  Guilt  sooner  or  later  brings  its  una  punishment, 
and  visits  upon  the  erring  the  eon  sequences,  of  their  folly.  So  it  waa 
with  the  fanatics  of  the  French  Revolution  :  all  perished  in  the  fires 
which  they  themselves  had  lighted, — and  none  lamented  theiv  fate. 

X. 

43.  It   has  appeared    surprising   to  many  llmi.  after  so  long  and 
violent  a  struggle  against  arbitrary  power  and  privilege, 

s  the  Revolution  iiualy  terminated  in  military  despotism. 
or  tub  But  nothing  was  more  natural.  The  French  people  had 
'  entertained  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  liberty.  Taking 
all  the  power  of  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  intrusting  its 
exercise  to  their  favorites,  they  ani.ii.iipai.ed  i.he  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, but  soon  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  most  galling 
tyranny.  After  having  been  successively  the  prey  of  all  the  ruling 
factions,  they  loohod  with  reasonable  hope  to  the  sovereignty  of  Na- 
poleon for  a  relief  from  anarchy,  and  security  against  foreign  ene- 
mies. Ten  years  of  revolutionary  viohmee  prooueed  greater  changes 
in  public  opinion  than  a  century  of  peaceful  experience  would  have 
done ;  and  in  1 790  the  nation  was  as  anxious  to  terminate  the  Revo- 
lution as  in  1789  it  had  been  to  commence  it.  But  although  it 
voluntarily  surrendered  public  liberty  to  the  care  of  a  military 
chieftain,  it  did  not  throw  away  all  that  had  been  gained.  Tfce 
Revolution  had  broken  down  the  barriers  of  classes  ;  bad  permanent 
ly  reformed  many  abuses;  bad  strengthened   civil   liberty;   had  re- 
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d  society  on  a  more  social  basis  ;  and,  by  its  influence  in  over- 
coming iiiii;ou:ii  Ltu-vLuiv,  ami  m  hilling  iogeilior  ;iic  people  "of  Europe 
by  J'n:iji.n::iT.  eommnniea'km.  had  advanced  (he  cause  of  civilization. 
As  knowledge  increases,  and  the  tide  of  liberal  principles  rolls  on- 
ward, it  scorns  unavoidable  Unit  every  o'.her  kingdom  of  Europe  must, 
in  its  turn,  become  the  battle-ground  of  freedom  ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ample  and  tbo  fate  of  France  before  us,  we  may  well  raise  the 
warning  cry,  "  wo  to  those  rulers  who  do  not  make  timely  concessions 
to  the  spirit  of  eabghiened  reform;  and  wo  to  that  people  whoso 
democratic   zeal   outruns  the  regulating  principle  of  Christian  rccti- 

44.  The  French  llevmlatii.m  ha.s  an  important  moral,  both  for  the 
npholders  of  royal  prerogative,  and  the  friend*  of  human  freedom. 
Hitherto  the  chief  reliance  of  arbitrary  power  lias  been  on  standing 
armies,  ever  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  despotism  ; 
but  the  French  Revolution  has  shown  that  even  they  may  be  tainted 
with  the  love  of  freedom,  or,  if  they  do  not  fraternize  with  the  people, 
they  are  swept  away  as  straws  before  the  hurricane  blast  of  de- 
mocracy. The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  learned  the  lesson,  how- 
ever reluctant  to  put  it  in  practice,  that  their  only  permanent  securi- 
ty is  in  such  a  government  as  will  promote  the  welfare  and  secure 
the  affections  of  the  people.  They  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
peoph  form  the  basis  of  their  power,  and  that  if  they  cannot  flatter 
or  cajolo  them,  they  have  no  alternative  bat  to  yield  to  their  de- 
mands. 

■15.  The  French  Revolution  has  also  given  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
friends  of  freedom.  It  has  shown  that  the  best  of  men  have  need  to 
exercise  great  moderation  in  revolutionary  times  :  it  has  developed 
the  truth  that  all  people  are  not  prepared  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
regulated  liberty;  and  it  lias  illustrated  (lie  dangers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  turbulence  of  democratic  ascendency.  The  public  circuit 
through  which  the  Revolution  travelled,  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  France,  show  how  futile  it  is*  for  a  nation  to  legislate  in  advance 
of  its  character;  for  those  institutions  only  can  he  permanent  which 
are  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  physical.  Intellectual,  and 
moral  culture  of  the  people.  The  overthrow  of  religion  in  France 
is  often  attributed  to  the  immorality  of  the  people;  but  it  would  he 
nearer  the  truth  to  assert  that  the  immorality  of  the  people  and  the 
horrors  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror"  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  previous 
almost  total  absence  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     There  was  little 
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true  religion  to  be  overthrown  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  for 
France  was  infidel  at  heart  iorg  before  the  national  apostasy  wa3 
publicly  proclaimed.  The  gr,:-:it.  filiTVi-i-i.cr:  between  the  comparative- 
ly milJ  aspect  of  the  English  Rebellion  and  the  sanguinary  character 
of  the  French  Revolution  consists  in  (Iris,  that  religion  was  the 
moving  instrument  in  the  former,  and  in^ligious  fanaticism  In  the 
latter.  Under  the  republican  banners  of  Pui'Ikm  zeal,  no  proscrip- 
tions, no  massacres,  took  place;  hut  little  blood  was  shed  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and.  after  the  strife  v:x.a  over,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
lived  peaceably  together,  the  result  Living  produced  little  change  in 
the  relations  of  society.  The  French  Revolution,  on  the  contrary, 
was  marked  by  violence  and  stained  with  blood,  not  because  the 
people  Were  ignorant,  but  because  they  were  depraved.  It  was  not 
the  Revolution  that  made  them  so.  Had  the  Reformation  done  for 
them  what  it  did  for  England,  they  might  have  passed  through  the 
conflict  between  democracy  and  despotism  as  honorably  as  their  in- 
sular neighbors.  But.  Roman  Catholic  France  was  corrupt ;  dis- 
claiming the  God  of  Revelation,  she  was  abandoned  by  Him,  and  her 
degradation  and  her  punishment  followed. 

46.  Throughout  the  entire  eourse  of  events  that  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  we  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ple, that  ignorance  in  die  people  governed  is  the  only  reliable  support 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  as  soon  as  light  dawns  upon  them  they 
begin  to  examine  and  to  question  the  claims  of  their  rulers  ;  and,  final- 
ly, when  they  feel  Unit,  (hey  are  curable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
they  are  as  eager  to  assume  the  exercise  of  their  newly -discovered 
rights,  as  the  youth,  grown  up  to  manhood,  to  escape  from  the  re- 
straints of  paternal  authority.  It  would  be  well  for  society  if  the 
ruling  power  always  had  the  enlightened  foresight  to  keep  pace,  in 
its  concessions  to  popular  demands,  with  the  actual  capacities  of  the 
people  for  self-government ;  and  if,  in  times  of  revolutionary  excite 
ment,  all  who  claim  i.o  bo  patriots  had  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  resist 
impending  evils,  whether  arising  from'  motiai'cliisal,  aristocratical,  or 
democratic  ascendency.  Then  all  Revolutions  would  bo  tranquil, 
and  would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
"  "When  reform,  has  become  necessary,''  says  an  able  French  historian,8 
"and  the  period  of  its  accomplishment  has  arrived,  attempts  to 
stifle  tend  only  to  hasten  its  progress.  Happy  would  it  bo  for  man- 
kind, could  they  properly  estimate    these   changes ;    if   they  who 
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possess  too  much  would  yield  up  a  portion  of  tlieir  abundance  ;  and 
they  ivlio  havi  too  little,  would  be  content  with  what  they  really 
needed.  Revolution  would  then,  bu  divested  of  its  horrors;  and  the 
historian,  instead  of  having  to  record  a  scries  of  evils  and  excesses, 
would  have  only  to  describe  human  nature  become  more  wise,  more 
free,  arid  snore  happy."  Butwc  must  still  bear  in  mind  that  republican 
changes  are  not  always  salutary  reforms.  As  the  mass  represents 
the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  the  individuals  are  ignorant,  ind 
corrupt,  and  selfish,  it  is  impossible  for  the  community  to  be  intelli- 
gent, and  pure,  and  patriotic;  and  without  these  qualities  in  the 
people,  democratic  institutions  may  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. In  all  their  struggles  for  liberty  the  French  have  overlooked 
the  necessity  of  first  reforming  themselves  :  they  have  begun  where 
they  should  Lave  ended,  and  have  ended  without  making  progress 
adequate  to  their  efforts.  They  have  still  to  learn  the  important 
truth  tiiat  the  blessings  of  republican  government  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  change  of  institutions  and  forms;  and  that  they  lie  at 
the  end  of  a  long  course  of  toilsome  discipline— of  moral  effort,  aur1 
•elf- denying  virtue. 
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